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PREFACE. 


Lib and re are to the political bodies of civil 0. 


cieties, what the vital ſpirits and life itſelf are to the natural 
bodies of animated creatures; by as thoſe that ſtudy the 
anatomy of dead carcaſes may ſee, that the chief organs and 


niceſt ſprings more immediately required to continue the 


motion of our machine, are not hard bones, ſtrong muſcles 
and nerves, nor the ſmooth white ſkin, that ſo beautifully 
covers them, but ſmall trifling films, and little pipes, that. are 


either overlooked or elſe ſeem inconfiderable i to vulgar eyes; 


ſo they that examine into the nature of man, abſtract from 


art and education, may obſerve, that what renders him a ſo- 


ciable animal, conſiſts not in his defire of company, good na- 
ture, pity, affability, and other graces of a fair outſide; but 
that his vileſt and moſt hateful en are the moſt neceſſa- 
ry accompliſhments to fit him for the largeſt, and, according 
to the world, the happieſt and moſt flouriſhing ſocieties: 


w = 


* following Fable, in which what 1 have ſaid is ſet forth 


5 above eight years ago “, in a fix penny 
et, called, The Grumbling Hive, or Knaves turn d 
a and being ſoon after pirated, cried about the ſtreets 
in a halfpenny ſheet. Since the firſt publiſhing of it, I have 


met with ſeveral that, either wilfully or ignorantly miſtaking l 


the deſign, would dave it, that the ſcope of it was a ſatire 


upon virtue and morality, and the whole wrote for the en- 
couragement of vice. This made me reſolve, whenever it 


ſhould be reprinted, ſome way or other to inform the reader 


* the real intent this little poem was wrote with. I do not NES. 


ignify theſe few looſe lines with the name of Poem, that I 


would have the reader expect any poetry in them, but bare- 


ly becauſe they are rhyme, and I am in reality puzzled what 
name to give them; for they are neither heroic nor paſtoral, 
ſatire, burleſque, nor hervi-comic; to be a tale they want pro- 


bability, and the whole is rather too long for a fable. All I. 


can ſay of them is, that they are a ſtory told in doggerel, which, 
bg wg the leaſt defign of being witty, I have endeayoured 


do in as eaſy and familiar a manner as 1 was able: the 


. Jad be welcome to call them what he un It” 
Wb * wo 7 was wrote in 1214. 
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was ſaid of Montagne, that he was pretty well verſed in the 
defects of mankind, but unacquainted with the excellencies 
of human nature: if I fare no worſe, I ſhall think myſelf 
well uſed. | „ | 
What country ſoever in the univerſe is to be underſtood 
by the Bee-Hive repreſented here, it is evident, from what is 
ſaid of the laws and conſtitution of it, the glory, wealth, 
power, and induſtry of its inhabitants, that it muſt be a large, 
rich and warlike nation, that is happily governed by a limit- 
ed monarchy. The ſatire, therefore, to be met with in the 
following lines, upon the ſeveral profeſſions and callings, and 
almoſt every degree and ſtation of people, was not made to 
injure and point to particular perſons, but only to ſhow the 
vileneſs of the ingredients that altogether compoſe the whole- 
ſome mixture of a well-ordered ſociety ; in order to extol the 
wonderful power of political wiſdom, by the help of which fo 
beautiful a machine is raiſed from the moſt contemptible 
branches. For the main deſign of the Fable (as it is briefly 
explained in the Moral), is to ſhow the impoſſibility of enjoy- 
ing all the moſt elegant comforts of life, that are to be met 
with in an induſtrious, wealthy and powerful nation, and at the 
' fame time, be bleſſed with all the virtue and innocence that 
can be wiſhed for in a golden age; from thence to expoſe the 
unreaſonableneſs and folly of thoſe, that deſirous of being an 
> 55x and flouriſhing people, and wonderfully greedy after 
the benefits they can receive as ſuch, are yet always mur- 
muring at and exclaiming againſt thoſe vices and inconveni- 
ences, that from' the beginning of the world to this preſent 
day, have been inſeparable from all kingdoms and ftates, that 
ever were famed, for ſtrength, riches, and politeneſs, at the 
fame time. if, | , f 
To do this, I firſt ſlightly touch upon ſome of the faults 
and corruptions the ſeveral profeſſions and callings are gene- 
rally charged with. After that I ſhow that thoſe very vices, 
of every particular perſon, by ſkilful management, were made 
ſubſervient to the grandeur and worldly happineſs of. the 
whole. Laſtly, By ſetting forth what of neceſſity muſt be 
the conſequence of general honeſty and virtue, and nation- 
al temperance, innocence and content, I demonſtrate that 
if mankind could be cured of the failings they are naturally - 


PREFACE 2 


been under the ſeveral great commonwealths and mo, 
narchies that have flouriſhed fince the creation, | 
If you aſk me, why I have done all this, cui bono? and 
what good theſe notions will produce? truly, beſides the 
reader's diverſion, I believe none at all; but if I was aſked 
what naturally ought to be expected from them, I would 
anſwer, that, in the firſt place, the people who continually 
find fault with others, by reading them, would be taught to 
look at home, and examining their own conſciences, be 
made aſhamed of always railing at what they are more or 


leſs guilty of themſelves; and that, in the next, thoſe who 
are ſo fond of the eaſe and comforts, and reap all the bene. 
fits that are the conſequence of a great and flouriſhing nation, 


would learn more patiently to ſubmit to thoſe inconveni- 
ences, which no goyernment upon earth can remedy, when 
they ſhould ſee the impoſſibility of enjoying any great ſhare 
of the firſt, without partaking likewiſe of the latter. | 

This, I ſay, ought naturally to be expected from the pub- 
hing of theſe notions, if people were to be made better by 


any thing that could be ſaid to them; but mankind having 


for ſo many ages remained ſtill the ſame, notwithſtanding 
the many inſtructive and elaborate writings, by which their 
amendment has been endeavoured, I am not ſo vain as to 
hape for better ſucceſs from ſo inconſiderable a trifle. 

aving allowed the ſmall advantage this little whim is 


likely to produce, I think myſelf obliged to ſhow that it can- 


not be prejudicial to any; for what is publiſhed, if it does 
no good, ought at leaſt to do no harm: in order to this, I 
have made ſome explanatory notes, to which the reader will 
find himſelf referred in thoſe paſſages that ſeem to be moſt 
liable to exceptions. 

The cenſorious, that never ſaw the Grumbling Hive, will 
tell me, that whatever I may talk of the Fable, it not taking 


up a tenth part of the book, was only contrived to introduce 


the Remarks; that inſtead of clearing up the doubtful or 
obſcure places, I have only pitched upon ſuch as I had a 


mind to expatiate upon; and that far from ſtriving to extenu- 


ate the errors committed before” I have made bad worſe, 


and ſhown myſelf a more barefaced champion for vice, in 


the rambling digreſſions, than I had done in the Fable itſelf, 

Il ſhall ſpend no time in anſwering theſe accuſations: where 
men are prejudiced, the beft apologies are loſt ; and I know 
that thoſe who think it criminal to ſuppoſe a neceſſity of 


- — — — — — — — 
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PREFACE, 
vice in any caſe whatever, will never be reconciled to any 


part of the performance; but if this be — examin- 


ed, all the offence it can give muſt reſult from the wrong in- 
ferences that may perhaps be drawn from it, and which I 
defire nobody to make. When I affert that vices are inſe- 


| parable from great and potent ſocieties, and that it is impoſ- 


ble their wealth and grandeur ſhould ſubſiſt without, I do 
not ſay that the particular members of them who are guilty 


© of any ſhould not be continually reproved, or not be puniſh- 
ed for them when they grow into crimes. | 


There are, I believe, few people in London, of thoſe that 
are at any time forced to go a-foot, but what could wiſh the. 
ſtreets of it much cleaner than generally they are; while 


they regard nothing but their own clothes and private con- 


veniency ; but when once they come to confider, that what 
offends them, is the reſult of the plenty, great traffic, and opu- 
lency of that mighty city, if they have any concern in its 
welfare, they will hardly ever wiſh to'ſee the ſtreets of it leſs 
dirty. For if we mind the materials of all forts that muſt 
ſupply ſuch an infinite number of trades and handicrafts, as 
are always going forward; the vaſt quantity of victuals, 
drink, and fuel, that are daily conſumed in it; the waſte 
and ſuperfluities that muſt be produced from them; the mul. 
titudes of horſes, and other cattle, that are always dawbing 
the ſtreets; the carts, coaches, and more heavy carriages that 
are perpetually wearing and breaking the pavement of them; 


and, above all, the numberleſs ſwarms of people that are 


continually haraſſing· and trampling through every part of 
them: If, I ſay, we mind all theſe, we ſhall find, that every 
moment muſt produce new filth.; and, confidering how far 
diſtant the great ſtreets are from the river ſide, what coft 


and care ſoever be beſtowed to remove the naſtineſs almoſt 


as faſt as it is made, it is impoſſible London ſhould be more 
cleanly before it is leſs flouriſhing. Now would I aſk, ifa 

good citizen, in conſideration of what has been ſaid, might 
not aſſert, that dirty ſtreets are a neceſſary evil, inſeparable 
from the felicity of London, without being the leaſt hinder- 
ance to the cleaning of ſhoes, or ſweeping of ftreets, and 
conſequently without any prejudice either to the blackguard 


or the ſcavingers. 


But if, without any regard to the intereſt or happineſs of 
the city, the queſtion was put, What place I thought moſt 
pleaſant to walk in? Nobody can doubt, but before the 


8 


ſtinking ſtreets of London, I would eſteem a fragrant gar- 
den, or a ſhady grove in the country. In the ſame manner 
if laying aſide all worldly greatneſs and vain glory, I ſhould 
be aſked where I thought it was moſt probable that men 
might enjoy true happineſs, I would prefer a ſmall peaceable 
ſociety, in which men, neither envied nor eſteemed by 
neighbours, ſhould be contented to live upon the natural 
product of the ſpot they inhabit, to a vaſt multitude abound- 


ing in wealth and power, that ſhould always be conquering . 


others by their arms abroad, and n themſelves by 
foreign luxury at home. 

Thus much I had faid to the reader in the firſt edition; 
and have added nothing by way of preface in the ſecond. 
But ſince that, a violent outcry has been made againſt the 
book, exactly anſwering the expectation I always had of the 
juſtice, the wiſdom, the charity, and fair-dailing of thoſe 
whoſe good will I defpaired of. It has been preſented by the 
Grand Jury, and condemned by thouſands who never ſaw a 
word of it. It has been preached againſt before my Lord 
Mayor; and an utter refutation of it is daily expected from 
a reverend divine, who has called me names in the advertiſe- 
ments, and threatened to an{wer me in two months time for 
above five months together. What I have to ſay for my- 
ſelf, the reader will ſee in my Vindication at the end of the 
book, where he will likewiſe find the Grand Jury's Preſent- 
ment, and a letter to the Right Honourable Lord C. which 
is very rhetorical beyond argument or connection. The au- 
thor ſhows a fine talent tor invectives, and great fagacity in 


diſcovering atheiſm, where others can find none. He is zeal- 


ous againit wicked books, points at the Fable of tle Bees, 
and is very angry with the author: He beſtows four ſtrong 


epithets on the enormity of his guilt, and by ſeverab elegant 


inuendos to the multitude, as the danger there is in ſuffering 
fuch authors to live, and the vengeance of Heaven upon a 


whole nation, very charitably recommends him to their care. 


Conſidering the length of this epiſtle, and that it is not 
wholly levelled at me only, I thought at firſt to have made 
fome extracts from it of what related to myſelf; but finding, 
on a nearer inquiry, that what concerned me was fo blended 
and interwoven with what did not, I was obliged to trouble 
the reader with it entire, not without hopes that, pralix as it 
is, the extravagancy of it will be entertaining to to thoſe who 
have peruſed the treatiſe it conderans with ſo much horror, 
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THE 


GRUMBLING HIVE: 
| 2 
KNAVES TURN D HONEST. 


A $eactous hive well ftock'd with bees, 
That liv'd in luxury and eaſe; 
And yet as fam'd for laws and arms, - 
As yielding large and early ſwarms ; 
Was counted the great nurſery 5 
Of ſciences and induſtry. | 
No bees had better government, 
More fickleneſs, or leſs content: 
They were not ſlaves to tyranny, | | 
Nor ruPd by wild democracy ; 10 
But kings, that could not wrong, becauſe 
Their power was ctrcumſcrib'd by laws. 
Theſe inſects liv'd like men, and all 
Our actions they perform'd in ſmall : | | | 
They did whatever's done in town, | | 15 
And what belongs to ſword or gown :. 
Though th' artful works, by nimble flight 
Of minute limbs, *ſcap'd human fight ; 
Yet we've no engines, labourers, | T1419 
Ships, caſtles, arms, artificers, _ 20 
Craft, ſcience, ſhop, or inſtrument, | 
But they had an equivalent : 
Which, ſince their language is unknown, 
Muſt be call'd, as we do our own. 7 
As grant, that among other things, | 25 
They wanted dice, yet they had kings; | 3 
And thoſe had guards; from whence we may 1 
Juſtly conclude, they had * play; 
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Unleſs a regiment be ſhown 

Of ſoldiers, that make uſe of none. 

Vaſt numbers throng'd the fruitful hive ; 
Yet thoſe vaſt numbers made 'em thrive ; 
Millions endeavouring to ſupply 
Each other's luſt and vanity ; 

While other millions were employ'd, . 

To ſee their handy-works deſtroy'd ; 

They furniſh'd half the univerſe ; 

Yet had more work than labourers. 

Some with vaſt ſtocks, and little pains, 

Jump'd into bufineſs of great gains; 

And ſome were damn'd to ſcythes and ſpades, 

And all thoſe hard laborious trades ; 

Where willing wretches daily ſweat, 

And wear out ſtrength and limbs to eat : 

While others follow'd myſteries, 

To which few folks binds *prentices ; 

That want no ſtock, but that of braſs, 

And may ſet up without a croſs; 

As ſharpers, paraſites, pimps, players, 

Pickpockets, coiners, quacks, ſouthſayers, 

And all thoſe, that in enmity, 

With downrright working, cunningly 

Convert to their own uſe the labour 

Of their gaod-natur'd heedleſs neighbour. 

Theſe were call'd Knaves, but bar the name,. 

The grave induſtrious were the ſame : 

All trades and places knew ſome cheat, 

No calling was without deceit. 

I be lawyers, of whoſe art the baſis 
Was raiſing feuds and ſplitting caſes, 
Oppos'd all regiſters, that cheats 
Might make more work with dipt eſtates ; 
As were't unlawful, that one's own, 
Without a law-ſuit, ſhould be known. 
They kept off hearings wilfully, 

To finger the refreſhing fee; 

And to defend a wicked cauſe, 

Examin'd and ſurvey'd the laws, 

As burglar's ſhops and houſes do, 
To find out where they þ 
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Phyſicians valu'd fame and wealth 
Above the drooping patient's health, 
Or their own ſkill: the greateſt part 
Study'd, inſtead of rules of art, 
Grave penſive looks and dull behaviour, 75 
To gain th' apothecary's favour ; 
The praiſe of midwives, prieſts, and all 
That ſerv'd at birth or funeral. 
To bear with th' ever-talking tribe, 
And hear my lady's aunt preſcribe ; . 80 
With formal ſmile, and kind how dhe. 
To fawn on all the family; 
And, which of all the greateſt curſe is, 
T' endure th impertinence of nurſes. 
Among the many prieſts of Jove, 85 
Hir'd to draw bleſſings from above, 
Some few were learn'd and eloquent, 
But thouſands hot and ignorant: 
Vet all paſs d muſter that could hide | 
Their floth, luſt, avarice and pride ; 1.9 
For which they were as fam'd as tailors 
For cabbage, or for brandy ſailors, 
Some, meagre-look'd, and meanly clad, 
Would myſtically pray tor bread, | 
Meaning by that an ample ſtore, | 95 
Yet lit'rally received no more ; 
And, while theſe holy drudges ſtarv'd, 
The lazy ones, for which they ſery'd, 
Indulg'd their eaſe, with all the graces — 
Of health and plenty in their faces. 1oo 
The ſoldiers, that were forc'd to fight, 
If they ſurviv'd, got honour by't ; 
Though ſome, that ſhunn'd the bloody fray, 
Had limbs ſhot off, that ran away : 3 
Some valiant gen'rals fought the foe ; 105 
Others took bribes to let them go: 
Some ventur'd always where *twas warm, 
Loſt now a leg, and then an arm; 
Till quite diflabled, and put by, , 
They liv'd on half their ſalary; | 110 
While others never came in play, 
And ſtaid at home for pay. 
5 2 
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Their kings were ſerv'd, but knaviſhly, 
Cheated by their own miniftry ; 
Many, that for their welfare flaved, 
- Robbing the very crown they ſaved : 
Penſions were ſmall, and they liv'd high, 
Yet boaſted of their honeſty. 
Calling, whene'er they ſtrain'd their right, 
The ſlipp'ry trick a perquiſite ; | 
And when-folks underſtood their cant, 
They chang'd that for emolument; 
Unwilling to be ſhort or plain, 
In any thing concerning gain; 
For there was not a bee but would 
Get more, I won't ſay, than he ſhould ; 
But than he dar'd to let them know, 
That pay'd for't ; as your gameſters do, 
That, though at fair play, ne'er will own 
Before the loſers that they've won. 

But who can all their frauds repeat ? 
The very ſtufl which in the ſtreet 
Taey ſold for dirt t' enrich the ground, 
Was often by the buyers found 
Sophiſticated with a quarter 
Of good-for-nothing ſtones and mortar ; 
Though Flail had little cauſe to mutter, 
Who ſold the other ſalt for butter. 

Juſtice herſelf, fam'd for fair dealing, 
By blindnels had not loſt her feeling ; 


Her left hand, which the ſcales ſhould hold, 


Had often dropt em, brib'd with gold; 
And, though ſhe ſeem'd impartial, 
Where puniſhment was „ Di 
Pretended to a reg'lar courte, 
In murder, and all crimes of force ; 
- Though ſome firſt pillory'd for cheating, 
Were hang'd in hemp of their on beating; 
Yet, it was thought, the ſword ſhe bore 
Check'd but the deſp'rate and the poor; 
That, urg'd by mere neceſſity, 
Were ty'd up to the wretched tree 
For crimes, which not deſerv'd that fate, 
* But to ſecure the rich and great. 
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KNAVES TURN'D: HONEST, 
Thus every part was full of viee, 
Yet the whole maſs a paradiſe ; 
Flatter'd in peace, and fear'd in wars - 
They were th' eſteem of foreigners, 
And laviſh of their wealth and lives, 
The balance of all other hives. 
Such were the bleſſings of that ſtate ; 
Their crimes conſpir'd to make them great: 
And virtue, who from politics 
Has learn'd a thouſand cunning tricks, 
Was, by their happy influence, 
Made friends with vice: And ever ſince, 
| The worſt of all the multitude 
Did ſomething for the common good. 
This was the ſtate's craft, that maintain'd 
The whole of which each part-complain's i 
This, as in muſic harmony 
5 Made jarrings in the main agree, 
Parties directly oppoſite, 
Aſſiſt each other, as twere for ſpite z 
And temp'rance with ſobriety, . 
Serve drunkenneſs and gluttony. 
5 The root of evil, avarice, 
That damn'd ill-natur'd baneful vice, 
Was ſlave to prodigality, 
That noble fin ; whilſt luxury 
Employ'd a million of the poor, 
Q And odious pride a million more 
Envy itſelf, and vanity, 
Were miniſters of induſtry ; 
Their darling folly, fickleneſs, 
In diet, furniture, and dreſs, 
15 That ſtrange ridic'lous vice, was made 
The very wheel that turn'd the trade. 
Their laws and clothes were equally 
Objects of mutability ! 
For, what was well done for a time, 
In half a year became a crime ; 
Yet while they alter'd thus their laws, 
Still finding and correcting flaws, 
They mended by inconſtancy 
Faults, which no prudence could foreſee. 
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Thus vice nurs'd ingenuity, 
Which join'd the time and induſtry, 
Had carry'd life's conveniences, 

Its real pleaſures, comforts, eaſe, 


To ſuch a height, the very poor 


Liv'd better than the rich before. 
And nothing could be added more. 
How vain is mortal hapineſs ! 
Had they but known the bounds of bliſs ; 
And that perfection here below 
Is more than gods can well beſtow ; 
The grumbling brutes had been content 
With miniſters and government. 
But they, at every ill ſucceſs, 


Like creatures loſt without redreſs, 


Curs'd politicians, armies, fleets ; 

While every one cry'd, damn the cheats, 
And would, though conſcious of his own, 
In others barb'rouſly bear none. 

One, that had got a princely ſtore, 
By cheating maſter, king, and poor, 
Dar'd cry aloud, the land muſt fink 
For all its fraud ; and whom d'ye think 
The ſermonizing raſcal chid ? 

A glover that ſold lamb for kid. 

The leaſt thing was not done amiſs, 
Or croſs'd the public buſineſs ; 

But all the rogues cry'd brazenly, 
Good gods, had we but honeſty ! 


Merc' ry ſmil'd at th impudence, 


And others call'd it want of ſenſe, 
Always to rail at what they lov'd: 
But Jove with indignation mov'd, 


At laſt in anger fwore, he'd rid 


The bawling hive of fraud; and did. 
The very moment it departs, 

And honeſty fills all their hearts ; 

There ſhows 'em, like th' inſtructive tree, 


Thoſe crimes which they're aſham'd to ſee ; 


Which now in ſilence they confeſs, 
By bluſhing at their uglineſs : | 
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Like children, that would hide their faults; 
And by their colour own their thoughts : 
Imag'ning, when they're loook'd upon, 
That others ſee what they have done. 

But, O ye gods! what conſternation, 
How valt and ſudden was th' alteration ! 
In halfan hour, the nation round, 
Meat fell a penny in the pound. 
The maſk hypocriſy's fitting down, 
From the great ſtateſman to the clown : 
And in ſome borrow'd looks well known; - 
Appear'd like ſtrangers in their own. 
The bar was filent from that day ; 
For now the willing debtors pay, 
Ev'n what's by creditors forgot; 
Who quitted them that had it not. 
Thoſe that were in the wrong, ſtood mute, 
And dropt the patch'd vexatious ſuit : 
On which fince nothing elle can thrive, 


Than lawyers in an honeſt hive, 


All, except thoſe that got enough, _ 
With inkhorns by their ſides troop'd off; 
Juſtice hang'd ſome, ſet others free; 

And after gaol delivery, 
Her preſence being no more requir'd, 
With all her train and pomp retir'd. 


Firſt march'd ſome ſmiths with locks and grates, 


Fetters, and doors with iron plates: 
Next gaolers, turnkeys and aſſiſtants: 
Before the goddeſs, at ſome diſtance, 
Her chief and faithful miniſter, 
Squire Catch, the law's great finiſher, 
Bore not th' imaginary ſword, 8 
But his own tools, an ax and cord: 
Then on a cloud the hood- wink'd fair, 
Juſtice herſelf was puſh'd by air : | 
About her chariot, and behind, 
Were ſerjeants, bums of every kind, 
Tip-ſtaffs, and all thoſe officers, 
That ſqueeze a living out of tears. | 

Though phyſic liv'd, while folks were ill, 
None would preſcribe, but _ of Ikill, 
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Which through the hive diſpers'd ſo wide, 
That none of them had need to ride; 


Wav'd vain diſputes, and ſtrove to free 


The patients of. their milery ; 
Left drugs in cheating countries grown, 
And us'd the product of their own; | 
Knowing the gods ſent no diſeaſe, 
To nations without remedies. 

Their clergy rous'd from lazineſs, 
Laid not their charge on journey-bees ; 
But ſerv'd themſelves, exempt from Vice, 
The gods with pray'r and ſacrifice; 


All thoſe, that were unfit, or knew, 


Their ſervice might be ſpar'd, withdrew : 
Nor was their buſineſs for ſo many, 

(If ch' honeſt ſtand in need of any, ) 

Few only with the high-prieſt ſtaid, 

To whom the reſt obedience paid : 
Himſelf employ'd in holy cares ; 
Reſign'd to others ſtate- affairs. 


He chas'd no ſtarv'ling from his door, 


Nor pinch'd the wages of the poor : 

But. at his houſe the hungry's fed, 

The hireling finds unmeaſur'd bread, 

The needy trav'ller board and bed. 
Among the king's great minſters, 

And all th' inferior officers, 

The change was great ; for frugally 

They now liv'd on their ſalary : 

That a poor bee ſhould ten times come 

To alk his due, a trifling ſum, 

And by ſome well-hir'd « clerk be made 
o give a crown, or-ne'er be paid, 


Would now be call'd a downright cheat, 


Though formerly a perquiſite. 

All places manag'd firſt by three, 

Who watch'd each other's knavery 

And often for a tellow-feeling, i 

Promoted one another's ſtealing, 

Are happily ſupply'd by one, | 

By which ſome thouſands more are gone, 
No honour now could be content, 


To live and owe for what was ſpent ; 
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Liv'ries in brokers ſhops are hung, 
They part with coaches for a ſong ; 
Sell ſtately horſes by whole ſets ; 
And country-houles, to pay debts. 
Vain coſt is ſhunn'd as much as fraud; 
They have no forces kept abroad ; 
Laugh at th' eſteem of foreigners, 7 
And empty glory got by wars; 
They fight but for their country's ſake, 
When right or liberty's at ſtake. 
Now mind the glorious hive, and ſee 
How honeſty and trade agree. 
The ſhow 1s gone, it thins apace; 
And looks with quite another face. 
For *twas not only that they went, 
By whom vaſt ſums were yearly ſpent ; - 
But multitudes that liv'd on them, 
Were daily forc'd to do the ſame. 
In vain to other trades they'd fly ; 
All were o'er- ſtock'd accordingly. 
The price of land and houſes falls ; 
Mirac'lous palaces, whoſe walls, 
Like thoſe of Thebes, were rais'd by play, 
Are to be let ; while the once gay, 
Well-ſeated houſehold gods would be 
More pleas'd- to expire in flames, than ſee 
The mean infcription on the door 
Smile at the lofty ones. they bore. 
The building trade is quite deſtroy'd, 
Artificers are not employ'd ; 
No limner for his art is fam'd, 
Stone-cutters, carvers are not nam'd. 
Thoſe, that remain'd, grown temp' rate, ſtrive, 
Not how to ſpend, but how to live; 
And, when they paid their tavern ſcore, 
Reſoly'd to enter it no more: 
No vintner's jilt in all the hive - 
Could wear now cloth of gold, and thrive ; 
Nor Torcol ſuch vaſt ſums adyance, 
For Burgundy and Ortelans ; 
The courtier's gone that with his with 
Supp'd at his houſe on Chriſtmas peas ; 
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Spending as much in two hours ſtay, 
As keeps a troop of horle a day. 

The haughty Chloe, to live great, 
Had made her huſband rob the ſtate : 
But now ſhe ſells her furniture, 
Which th' Indies had been ranſack'd for; 
Contracts the expenſive bill of fare, | 
And wears her ſtrong ſuit a whole year: 
The flight and fickle age is paſt ; 
And clothes, as well as faſhions, laſt. 
Weavers, that join'd rich filk with plate, 
And all the trades ſubordinate, 
Are gone ; ſtill peace and plenty reign, 
And every thing is cheap, though plain: 
Kind nature, free from gard'ners force, 
Allows all fruits in her own courſe ; 
But rarities cannot be had, 


| Where pains to get them are not paid. 


As pride and luxury decreaſe, 
So by degrees they leave the ſeas. 
Not merchants now, but companies 
Remove whole manufactories. 
All arts and crafts neglected lie; 
Content, the bane of induſtry, 
Makes em admire their homely ſtore, 
And neither ſeek nor covet more. 

So few in the vaſt hive remain, 


The hundredth part they can't maintain 
Againſt th' inſults of numerous foes ; 


Whom yet they valiantly oppoſe : 
Till ſome well fenc'd retreat is found, 


And here they die or ſtand their ground. 


No hireling in their army's known ; 

But bravely fighting for their own, 

Their courage and integrity | 

At laſt were crown'd with victory. | 
They triumph'd not without their coft, 

For many thouſand” bees were loft. 

Harden'd with toils and exereiſe, 


They counted eaſe itſelf a vice ; 


Which ſo improv'd their temperance ; 
That, to avoid extravagance, 
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They flew into a hollow tree, 
Bleſt with content and honeſty, 


THE MORA L. 


Turx leave complaints: fools only ſtrive 


To make a great an honeſt hive. 

T' enjoy the world's conveniences, 

Be fam'd in war, yet live in eaſe, 
Without great vices, is a vain 

Eutopia ſeated in the brain. 

Fraud, luxury, and pride muſt live, 
While we the benefits receive: 
Hunger's a dreadful plague, no doubt, 
vet who digeſts or thrives without? 

Do we not owe the growth of wine 

To the dry ſhabby crooked vine? 
Which, while its ſhoots neglected ſtood, 
Chok'd other plants, and ran to wood; 
But bleſt us with its noble fruit, 

As ſoon as it was ty'd and cut : 

So vice is beneficial found, | 
When it's by juſtice lopp'd and bound; 
Nay, where the people would be great, 
As neceſſary to the ſtate, 

As hunger is to make 'em eat. 

Bare virtue can't make nations live 

In ſplendor; they, that would revive 
A golden age, muſt be as free, 

For acorns as for honeſty. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Ons of the greateſt reaſons why ſo few peqple underſtand 
themſelves, is, that moſt writers are alway# teaching men 
What they ſhould be, and hardly ever trouble their heads 
with telling them what they really are. As for my part, 
without any compliment to the courteous rader, or myſelf, 
I believe man (beſides ſkin, fleſh, bones, & that are obvi- 
ous to the eye) to be a compound of various paſſions ; that 
all of them, as they are provoked and come uppermoſt, go- 
vern him by turns, whether he will or no. To ſhow that 
theſe qualifications, which we all pretend to be aſhamed of, 
are the great ſupport of a flouriſhing ſociety, has been the 
ſubject of the foregoing poem. But there being ſome paſ- 
fages in it ſeemingly paradoxical, I have in the preface pro- 
miſed ſome explanatory remarks on it ; which, to render 
more uſeful, I have thought fit to inquire, how man, no bet- 
ter qualified, might yet by his own imperfections be taught 
to diſtinguiſh between virtue and vice: and here I muſt de- 
fire the reader once for all to take notice, that when I ſay 
men, I mean neither Jews nor Chriſtians ; but mere man, in 
the ſtate of nature and ignorance of the true Deity. 
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Alx untaught animals are only ſolicitous of pleaſing them- 
ſelves, and naturally follow the bent of their own inclina- 
tions, without conſidering the good or harm that, from their 
being pleaſed, will accrue to others. This is the reaſon that, 
in the wild ſtate of nature, thoſe creatures are fitteſt to live 
peaceably together in great numbers, that diſcover the leaſt 
of underſtanding, and have the feweſt appetites to gratify ; 
and conſequently no ſpecies of animals is, without the curb 
of government, leſs capable of agreeing long together in mul- 
titudes, than that of man ; yet ſuch are his qualities, whether 
good or bad I ſhall not determine, that no creature beſides 
himſelf can ever be made ſociable : but being an extraordi- 
nary ſelfiſh and headſtrong, as well as cunning animal, how- 
ever he may be ſubdued by ſuperior ſtrength, it is impoſſible 
by force alone to make him tractable, and receive the im- 
provements he his capable of. 

The chief thing, therefore, which lawgivers, and other wiſe 
men that have laboured for the eſtabliſhment of ſociety, 
have endeayoured, has been to make the people they were 
to govern, believe, that it was more beneficial for every body 
to conquer than indulge his appetites, and much better to 
mind the public than what ſeemed his private intereſt. As 
this has always been a very difficult taſk, ſo no wit or elo- 
quence has been left untried to compaſs it; and the mo- 
raliſts and philoſophers of all ages employed their utmoſt {kill 
to prove the truth of ſo uſeful an aſſertion. But whether 
mankind would have ever believed it or not, it is not likely 
that any body could have perſuaded them to diſapprove of 
their natural inclinations, or prefer the good of others to 
their own, if, at the ſame time, he had not ſhowed them an 
equivalent to be enjoyed as a reward for the violence, which, 
by ſo doing, they of neceſſity muſt commit upon themſelves. 
Thoſe that have undertaken to civilize mankind, were not 
ignorant of this; but being unable to give ſo many real re- 
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wards as would ſatisfy all perſons for every individual action, 

they were forced to contrive an imaginary one, that, as a ge- 
neral equivalent for the trouble of ſelf-denial, ſhould ſerye 
on all occaſions, and without coſting any thing either to 
themſelves or others, be yet a moſt acceptable recompence to 
the receivers. 

They thoroughly examined all the ſtrength and frailties ot 
our nature, and obſerving that none were either ſo ſavage as 
not to be charmed with praiſe, or ſo deſpicable as patiently 
to bear contempt, juſtly concluded, that flattery muſt be the 
moſt powerful argument that could be uſed to human crea- 
tures. Making uſe of this bewitching engine, they extolled 
the excellency of our nature above other animals, and ſet- 
ting forth with unbounded praiſes the wonders of our ſagaci- 
ty and vaſtneſs of underſtanding, beſtowed a thouſand enco- 
miums on the rationality of our ſouls, by the help of which 
we were capable of performing the moſt noble atchievements. 
Having, by this artful way of flattery, inſinuated themſelves 
into the hearts of men, they began to inſtruct them in the 
notions of honour and ſhame; repreſenting the one as the 
worfl of all evils, and the other as the higheſt good to which 
mortals could aſpire : which being done, they laid before 
them how unbecoming it was the dignity of ſuch ſublime 
creatures to be ſolicitous about gratifying thoſe appetites, 
which they had in common with brutes, and at the ſame time 
unmindful of thoſe higher qualities that gave them the pre- 
eminence over all viſible beings. They indeed confeſſed, 
that thoſe impulſes of nature were very preſſing; that it was 
troubleſome to reſiſt, and very difficult wholly to ſubdue 
them. But this they only uſed as an argument to demon- 
ſtrate, how glorious the conqueſt of them was on the one 
hand; and how ſcandalous on the other not to attempt it. 

To introduce, moreover, an emulation amongſt men, they 
divided the whole ſpecies into two claſſes, vaſtly differing 
from one another: the one conſiſted of abjeR, low-minded 
people, that always hunting after immediate enjoyment, 
were wholly incapable of ſelf-denial, and without regard to 
the good of others, had no higher aim than their private ad- 
vantage; ſuch as being enſlaved by voluptuouſneſs, yielded 
without reſiſtance to every groſs deſire, and make no uſe of 
their rational faculties but to heighten their ſenſual pleaſure. 
Theſe wild grovelling wretches, they ſaid, were the droſs of 
their kind, and having only the ſhape of men, differed from 
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brutes in nothing but their owtward figure. But the other 
claſs was made up of lofty high-ſpirited creatures, that, free 
from ſordid ſelfiſhneſs, efteemed the improvements of the 
mind to be their faireſt poſſeſſions ; and, ſetting a true value 
upon themſelves, took no delight but in embelliſhing that 
part in which their excellency conſiſted ; ſuch as deſpiſing 
whatever they had in common with irrational creatures, op- 
poſed by the help of reaſon their moſt violent .inclinations 3 
and making a continual war with themſelves, to promote the 
peace of others, aimed at no leſs than the public welfare, and 
the conqueſt of their own paſſion. | 


Fortior eſt qui ſe quim qui fortiſſima Vincit 
Matnia—— 


Theſe they called the true repreſentatives of their ſublime 
ſpecies, exceeding in worth the firſt claſs by more degrees 
than that itſelf was ſuperior to the beaſts of the field. 
As in all animals that are not too imperfect to diſcover 
pride, we find, that the fineſt, and ſuch as are the moſt beau- 
uful and valuable of their kind, have generally the greateſt 
ſhare of it; ſo in man, the moſt perfect of animals, it is ſo in- 
{ſeparable from his very eſſence (how cunningly ſoever ſome 
may learn to hide or diſguiſe it), that without it the com- 
pound he is made of would want one of the chiefeſt ingre- 
dients : which, if we conſider, it is hardly to be doubted but 
leſſons and remonſtrances, ſo ſkilfully adapted to the good 
opinion man has of himſelf, as thoſe 1 have mentioned, muſt, 
if ſcattered amongſt a multitude, not only gain the afſent of 
moſt of them, as to the ſpeculative part, but likewiſe induce 
ſeveral, eſpecially the fierceſt, moſt reſolute, and beſt among 
them, to endure a thouſand inconveniences, and undergo as 
many hardſhips, that they may have the pleaſure of counting 
themſelves men of the ſecond claſs, and conſequently appro- 
priating to themſelves all the excellencies they have 
of it. 1 
From what has been ſaid, we ought to expect, in the firſt 
place, that the heroes who took ſuch extraordinary pains to 
maſter ſome of their natural appetites; and preferred the 
good of others to any viſible intereſt of their own, would not 
recede an inch from the fine notions they had received con- 
cerning the dignity of rational creatures ; and having ever 
the authority of the goverment on their fide, with all ima- 
ginable vigour aſſert the eſteem that was due to thoſe of the — 
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ſecond claſs, as well as their ſuperiority over the reſt of their 
kind. In the ſecond, that thoſe who wanted a ſufficient 
ſtock of either pride or reſolution, to buoy them up in morti- 
fying of what was deareſt to them, followed the ſenſual dic- 
tates of nature, would yet be aſhamed of confeſſing them- 
ſelves to be thoſe deſpicable wretches that belonged to the 
inferior claſs, and were generally reckoned to be ſo little re- 
moved from brutes ; and that therefore, in their own defence, 
they would ſay, as others did, and hiding their own imper- 
fections as well as they could, cry up ſelf-denial and public 
ſpiritedneſs as much as any : for it is highly probable, that 
ſome of them, convinced. by the real proofs of fortitude and 
ſelf-conqueſt they had ſeen, would admire in others what they 
found wanting in themſelves ; others be afraid of the reſolu- 
tion and proweſs. of thoſe of the ſecond claſs, and that all of 
them were kept in awe by the power of their rulers ; where- 
fore is it reaſonable to think, that none of them (whatever 
they thought in themſelves) would dare openly contradict, 
what by every body elſe was thought criminal to doubt of. 

This was (or at leaſt might have been) the manner after 
which ſavage man was broke ; from whence it 1s evident, 
that the firſt rudiments of morality, broached by ſkilful poli- 
ticians, to render men uſeful toeach other, as well as tractable, 
were chiefly contrived, that the ambitious might reap the 
more benefit from, and govern vaſt numbers of them with 
the greater eaſe and ſecurity. This foundation of politics 
being once laid, it is impoſſible that man ſhould long remain 
uncivilized : for even thoſe who only ſtrove to gratify their 
© appetites, being continually croſſed by others of the ſame 
ſtamp, could not but obſerve, that whenever they checked 
their inclinations or but followed them with more circum- 
ſpection, they avoided a world of troubles, and often eſcaped 
many of the calamities that generally attended the too eager 
purſuit after pleaſure. _ | 

Firſt, they received, as well as others, the benefit of thoſe 
actions that were done for the good of the whole ſociety, and 
conſequently could not forbear wiſhing well to thoſe of the 
fuperior claſs that performed them. Secondly, the more in- 
tent they were in ſeeking their own advantage, without, re- 

rd to others, the more they were hourly convinced, that 
none ftood ſo much in their way as thoſe that were moſt like 
themſelves, | | 
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It being the intereſt then of the very worſt of them, more 
than any, to preach up public-ſpiritedneſs, that they might 
reap the fruits of the labour and ſelf-denial cf others, and at 
the ſame time indulge their own appetites with leſs diſ- 
turbance, they agreed with the reſt, to call every thing, 
which, without regard to the public, man ſhould commit to 
gratify any of his appetites, vice ; if in that action there 
could be obſerved the leaſt proſpect, that it might either be 
injurious to any of the ſociety, or ever render himſelf leſs 
ſerviceable to others: and to give the name of viRrux to 
every performance, by which man, contrary to the impulſe 
of nature, ſnould endeavour the benefit of others, or the con- 
queſt of his own paſſions, out of a rational ambition of being 


It ſhall be objected, that no ſociety was ever any ways ci- 
vilized before the major part had agreed upon ſome worſhip. 
or other of an over-ruling power, and conſequently that the 
notions of good and evil, and the diſtinction between virtue 
and vice, were never the contrivance of politicians, but the 
pure effect of religion. Before I anſwer this objection, I 
muſt repeat what I have ſaid already, that in this inquiry in- 
to the origin of moral virtue, I ſpeak neither of Jews or 
Chriſtians, but man in his ſtate of nature and ignorance of 
the true Deity ; and then I affirm, that the idolatrous ſuper- 
ſtitions of all other nations, and the pitiful notions they had 
of the Supreme Being, were incapable of exciting man to vir- 
tue, and good for nothing but to awe and amuſe a rude and 
unthinking multitude. It is evident from hiſtory, that in all 
conſiderable ſocieties, how ſtupid or ridiculous ſoever peo- 


ple's received notions have been, as, to the deities they 


worſhipped, human nature has ever exerted itſelf in all its 
branches, and that there is no earthly wiſdom or moral vir- 
tue, but at one time or other men have excelled in it in all 
monarchies and commonwealths, that for riches and power 
have been any ways remarkable. 

The Egyptians, not ſatisfied with having deified all the 
ugly moniters they could think on, were ſo filly as to adore' 
the onions of their own ſowing ; yet at the ſame time their 
country was the moſt famous nurſery of arts and ſciences in 
the world, and themſelves more. eminently ſkilled in the 
deepeſt myſteries of nature than any nation has been fince. 

No ſtates or kingdoms under heaven have yielded more 
or greater patterns 1n all ſorts of morel virtues, than the Greek 
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and Roman empires, more eſpecially the latter ; and yet how 
looſe, abſurd and ridiculous were their ſentiments as to ſa- 
cred matters? For without, reflecting on the extravagant 
number of their deities, if we only conſider the infamous ſto- 
ries they fathered upon them, it is not to be denied but that. 
their religion, far from teaching men the conqueſt of their 
paſſions, and the way to virtue, ſeemed rather contrived to 
juſtify their appetites, and encourage their vices. But if we 
would know what made them excel in fortitude, courage, and 
magnanimity, we muſt caſt our eyes on the pomp of their 
triumphs, the magnificence of their monuments and arches ; 
their trophies, ſtatues, and inſcriptions; the variety of their 
military crowns, their honours decreed to the dead, public 
encomiums on the living, and other imaginary rewards they 


beſtowed on men of merit; and we ſhall find, that what car- 
ried ſo many of them to the utmoſt pitch of ſelf-demal, was 


nothing but their policy in making uſe of the moſt effectual 
means that human pride could be flattered with. 

It is viſible, then, that it was not any heathen religion, or 
other idolatrous ſuperſtition, that firſt put man upon croſling 
his appetites and ſubduing his deareſt inclinations, but the 
ikilful management of wary politicians; and the nearer we 


| ſearch into human nature, the more we ſhall be convinced, 


that the moral virtues are the political offspring which flat- 
tery begot upon pride. 

There is no man, of what capacity or penetration ſoever, 
that is wholly proof againſt the witchcratt of flattery, if art- 
fully performed, and ſuited to his abilities. Children and 
fools will ſwallow perſonal praiſe, but thoſe that are more 
cunning, muſt be managed with much greater circumſpec- 
tion; and the more general the flattery is, the leſs it is ſuſ- 
pected by thoſe it is levelled at. What you ſay in commen- 
dation of a whole town is received with pleaſure by all the in- 


habitants: ſpeak in commendation of letters in general, and 


every man of learning will think himſelf in particular obliged 
to you. You'may lately praiſe the employment a man is 


of, or the country he was born in; becauſe you give him an 
opportunity of ſcreening the joy he feels upon his own ac- 
count, under the eſteem which he pretends to have for 
others. 

It is common among cunning men, that underſtand the 
power Which flattery has upon pride, when they are afraid 
they ſhalt be impoſed upon, to enlarge, though much againſt 
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their conſcience, upon the honour, fair dealing, and integrity 
of the family, country, or ſometimes the profeſſion of him 
they ſuſpeR ; becauſe they know that men often will change 
their reſolution, and act againſt their inclination, that they 
may have the pleaſure of continuing to appear in the opinion 
of ſome, what they are conſcious not to be in reality. Thus 
ſagacious moraliſts draw men like angels, in hopes that the 
pride at leaſt of ſome will put them upon copying after the 
beautiful originals which they are repreſented to be. 
When the incomparable Sir Richard Steele, in the uſual 
elegance of his eaſy ſtyle, dwells on the praiſes of his ſublime 
ſpecies, and with all the embelliſhments of rhetoric, ſets forth 
the excellency of human nature, it is impoſſible not to be 
charmed with his happy turns of thought, and the politeneſs 
of his expreflions. But though I have been often moved by* 
the force of his eloquence, and ready to ſwallow the inge- 
nious ſophiſtry with pleaſure, yet I could never be ſo ſerious, 
but, reflecting on his artful encomiums, I thought on the tricks 
made uſe of by the women that would teach children to be 


mannerly. When an awkward girl before ſhe can either 


ſpeak or go, begins after many entreaties to make the firſt 
rude effays of curteſying, the nurſe falls in an ecſtacy of 
praiſe ; © There is a delicate curteſy! O fine Miſs ! there is a 
pretty lady! Mamma! Miſs can make a better curtſey than 
her ſiſter Molly!“ The ſame is echoed over by the maids, 
whilſt Mamma almoſt hugs the child to pieces; only Miſs Mol- 
ly, who being four years older, knows how to make a very 
handſome curteſy, wonders at the perverſeneſs of their judg- 
ment, and ſwelling with indignation, is ready to cry at the in- 
juſtice that is done her, till, being whiſpered in the ear that. it 
is only to pleaſe the baby, and that ſhe is a woman, ſhe grows 
proud at being let into the ſecret, and rejoicing at the ſupe- 
riority of her underſtanding, repeats what has been ſaid with 
large additions, and inſults over the weakneſs of her ſiſter, 
whom all this while ſhe fancies to be the only bubble among 
them, | Theſe extravagant praiſes would by any one, above 
the capacity of an infant, be called fulſome flatteries, and, if 
you will, abominable lies; yet experience teaches us, that by 
the help of ſuch groſs encomiums, young miſſes. will be 
brought to make pretty curteſies, and behave themſelves 
womanly much ſooner, and with leſs trouble, than they 
would without them. It is the ſame with boys, whom they 
will ſtrive to perſuade, that all fine gentlemen do as they are 
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bid, and that none but beggar boys are rude, or dirty their 
their clothes; nay, as ſoon as the wild brat with his untaught 
fiſt begins to fumble for his hat, the mother, to make him 
pull it off, tells him before he. is two years old, that he is a 
man; and if he repeats that action when ſhe defires him, 
he is preſently a captain, a lord mayor, a king, or ſomething 
higher if ſhe can think of it, till edged on by the force of 
praiſe, the little urchin endeavours to imitate man as well as 
he can, and ſtrains all his faculties to appear what his ſhal- 
low noddle imagines he is believed to be. 
The meaneſt wretch puts an ineſtimable value upon him- 
ſelf, and the higheſt with of the ambitious man is to have all 
the world, as to that — of his opinion: ſo that the 
moſt inſatiable thirſt after fame that ever heroe was inſpired 
with, was never more than an ungovernable greedineſs to en- 
groſs the eſteem and admiration of others in future ages as 
well as his own; and (what mortification ſoever this truth 
might be to the ſecond thoughts of an Alexander or a Cæſar) 
the great recompence in view, for which the moſt exalted 
minds have with ſo much alacrity ſacrificed their quiet, 
health, ſenſual pleaſures, and every inch of themſelves, has 
never been any thing elſe but the breath of man, the aerial 
coin of praiſe. Who can forbear laughing when he thinks 
on all the great men that have been ſo ſerious on the ſubject 
of that Macedonian madman, his capacious ſoul, that migh- 
ty heart, in one corner of which, according to Lorenzo Gra- 
tian, the world was ſo commodiouſly lodged, that in the 
whole there was room for ſix more? Who can forbear laugh- 
ing, I ſay, when he compares the fine things that have been 
ſaid of Alexander, with the end he propoſed to himſelf from 
his vaſt exploits, to be proved from his own mouth ; when 
the vaſt pains he took to paſs the Hydaſpes forced him to 
cry out? Oh ye Athenians, could you believe what dangers 
I expoſe myſelf to, to be praiſed by you ! To define then, the 
reward of glory in the ampleſt manner, the moſt that can be 
ſaid of it, is, that it conſiſts in a ſuperlative felicity which a 
man, who is conſcious of having performed a noble action, 
enjoys in ſelf- love, whilſt he is thinking on the applauſe he 
expects of others. 2 

But here I ſhall be told, that beſides the noiſy toils of war 
and public buſtle of the ambitious, there are noble and ge- 
nerous actions that are performed in ſilence; that virtue be- 
ing its own reward, thoſe who are really good have a ſatisfac- 
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tion in their conſciouſneſs of being ſo, which is all the recom- 
pence they expect from the moſt worthy performances; that 
among the heathens there have been men, who, when they 
did good to others, were ſo far from coveting thanks and ap- 
plauſe, that they took all imaginable care to be for ever con- 
cealed from thoſe on whom they beſtowed their benefits, 
and conſequently that pride has no hand in ſpurring man on 
to the higheſt pitch of ſelf-denial. © © | a 

In anſwer to this, I ſay, that it is impoſſible to judge of a 
man's performance, unleſs we are thorqughly acquainted with 
the principle and motive from whichfr acts. Pity, though 
it is the moſt gentle and the leaſt miſchievous of all our paſ- 
ſions, is yet as much a frailty of —, nature, as anger, pride, 
or fear. The weakeſt minds have generally the greateſt ſhare 
of it. for which reaſon none are more compaſſionate than 
wogen and children. It muſt be owned, that of all our 
welas, it is the moſt amiable, and bears the greateſt re- 
ſemblanè to virtue; nay, without a conſiderable mixture of 
it, the ſociety could hardly ſubſiſt: but as it is an impulſe of 
nature, that conſults neither the public intereſt nor our own 
reaſon, it may produce evil as well as good. It has helped 
to deſtroy the honour of virgins, and corrupted the integrity 
of judges ; and whoever acts from it as a principle, what good 
ſoe ver he may bring to the ſociety, has nothing to boaſt of, 
but that he has indulged a paſſion that has happened to be 
beneficial to the public. There is no merit in ſaving an in- 
nocent babe ready to drop into the fire : the action is neither 
good nor bad, and what benefit ſoever the infant received, 
we only obliged ourſelves ; for to have ſeen it fall, and not 
ſtrove to hinder it, would have cauſed a pain, which ſelf. pre- 
ſeryation compelled us to prevent: Nor has a rich prodigal, 
that happens to be of a commiſerating temper, and loves to 
gratify his paſſions, greater virtue to boaſt of, when he re- 


lie ves an object of compaſſion with what to himſelf is a trifle. 


But ſuch men, as without complying with any weakneſs of 
their own, can part from what they value themſelves, and, 
from no other motive but there love to goodneſs, perform a 
worthy action in filence : ſuch men, I confeſs, have acquired 
more refined notions of virtue than thoſe I have hitherto 
ſpoke of; yet even in theſe (with which the world has yet 
never ſwarmed) we may diſcover no ſmall ſymptoms of pride, 
and the humbleſt man alive muſt confeſs, that the reward of 
a virtuous action, which is the ſatisfaction that enſues upon it, 
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| conſiſts in a certain pleaſure he procures to himſelf by con. 
| templating on his own worth: which pleaſure, together with 
| the occafion of it, are as certain ſigns of pride, as looking pale 


and trembling at any imminent danger, are the Its tn 0 of 
fear. 

If the two ſcrupulous reader ſhould at firſt view condemn 

- theſe notions concerning the origin of moral virtue, and think 

them perhaps offenſive to Chriſtianity, I hope he will forbear 

his cenſures, when he ſhall confider, that nothing can render 

the unſearchable depth of the Divine Wiſdom more conſpi- 

| cuous, than that man, whom Providence had deſigned for ſo- 

WI - ciety, ſhould not only by his own frailties and imperfections, 

ay be led into the road to temporal happineſs, hut likewiſe re- 

| ceive, from a ſeeming neceſlity of natural cauſes, a tincture 

_ -, of that knowledge, in which he was afterwards to be made 

perfect by the true religion, to his eternal welfare. 
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LINE 45. Whilſt others follow'd myſteries, 
To which few folks bind 'prentices. 


Ix the education of youth, in order to their getting of a live- 
lihood when they ſhall be arrived at maturity, moſt people 
look out for ſome warrantable employment or other, of 
which there are whole bodies or compames, in every large 
ſociety of men. By this means, all arts and ſciences, as well 
as trades and handicrafts, are perpetuated in the common- 
wealth, as long as they are found uſeful; the young ones 
that are daily brought up to them, oontinually ſupplying the 
loſs of the old ones that die. But ſome of theſe employ- 
ments being vaſtly more creditable than others, according 
to the great difference of the charges required to ſet up in 
each of them, all prudent parents, in the choice of them, 
chiefly conſult their own abilities, and the circumſtances they 
are in.. A man that gives three or four hundred pounds with 
his fon to a great merchant, and has not two or three thou- 
ſand pounds to ſpare againſt he is out of his time to begin 
buſineſs with, is much to blame not to have brought his 
child up to ſomething that might be followed with leſs money. 
There are abundance of men of a genteel education, that 
have but very ſmall revenues, and yet are forced, by their 
reputable callings, to make a greater figure than ordinary 
people of twice their income. If thele have any children, 
it often happens, that as their indigence renders them inca- 
pable of bringing them up to creditable occupations, ſo their 
pride makes them unwilling to put them out to any of the 
mean laborious trades, and then, in hopes either of an altera- 
tion in their fortune, or that ſome friends, or favourable oppor- 
tunity ſhall offer, they from time to time put off the diſpoſ- 
ing of them, until inſenſibly they come to be of age, and 
are at laſt brought up to nothing. Whether this neglect 
be more barbarous to the children, or prejudicial to the ſo- 
ciety, I ſhall not determine. At Athens all children were 
forced to aſſiſt their parents, if they came to want: But So- 
lon made a law, that no ſon ſhould be obliged to reheve his 
tather, who had not bred him up to any calling. 1a 
Some parents put out their ſons to good trades very ſuit- 
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able to their then preſent abilities, but happen to die, or fail 


in the world, before their children have finiſhed their ap- 


prenticeſhips, or are made fit for the buſineſs they are to 
follow : A great many young men again, on the other hand, 
are handſomely provided for and ſet up for themſelyes, that 
yet (ſome for want of induſtry, or elſe a ſufficient knowledge 
in their callings, others by indulging their pleaſures, and 
ſome few by misfortunes) are reduced to poverty, and alto- 
gether unable to maintain themſelves by the buſineſs they 
were brought up to. It is impoſſible but that the neglects, 
miſmanagements, and misfortunes I named, muſt very fre- 
quently happen in populous places, and conſequently great 
numbers of people be daily flung unprovided for into the 
wide world, how rich and potent a commonwealth may be, 
or what care ſoever a government may take to hinder it. 
How muſt theſe people be diſpoſed of? The ſea, I know, 
and armies, which the world is ſeldom without, will take off 
ſome, Thoſe that are honeſt drudges, and of a laborious 
temper, will become journeymen to the trades they are of, 
or enter into ſome other {ſervice : ſuch. of them as ſtudied 
and were ſent to the univerſity, may become ſchoolmaſters, 


_ tutors, and ſome few of them get into ſome office or other: 


But what muſt become of the lazy, that care for no manner 
of working, and the fickle, that hate to be confined to any 
thing ? | 

Thoſe that ever took delight in plays and romances, and 
have a ſpice of gentility, will, in all probability, throw their 
eyes upon the ſtage, and if they have a good elocution, with 
tolerable mien, turn actors. Some that love their bellies 
above*any thing elſe, if they have a good palate, and a 
little knack at cookery, will ſtrive to get in with gluttons 
and epicures, learn to cringe and bear all manner of uſage, 
and fo turn paraſites, ever flattering the er, and making 
miſchief among the reſt of the family. Othqs, who by their 
own and companions lewdneſs, judge of people's inconti- 
nence, will naturally tall to intriguing, and endeavour to live 
by pimping for ſuch as either want leiſure or addreſs to ſpeak 
for themſelves, Thoſe of the moſt abandoned principles of 
all, if they are fly and dexterous, turn ſharpers, pick-pockets, 
or coiners, if their {kill and ingenuity give them leave. 
Others again, that have obſerved the credulity of fimple wo- 
men, and other fooliſh people, if they have impudence and 


a little cunning, either ſet up for doctors, or elle pretend to 


— 
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tell fortunes ; and every one turning the vices and frailties 
of others to his own advantage, , endeavours to pick up a 
living the eaſieſt and ſhorteſt way his talents and abilities 
will let him. | | 

Theſe are certainly the bane of civil ſociety ; but they 
are fools, who, not conſidering what has been ſaid, ſtorm 
at the remiſſneſs of the laws that ſuffer them to live, while 
wiſe men content themſelves with taking all imaginable care 
not to be circumvented by them, without quarrelling at what 
no human prudence can prevent. | nigh 


Lins 55. Theſe we call'd Knaves, but bar the name, 
The grave induftrious were the ſame. 


* 


Tuts, J confeſs, is but a very indifferent compliment to all 
the trading part of the people. But if the word Knave may 
be underſtood in its full latitude, and comprehend every 
body that is not ſincerely honeſt, and does to others what he 
would diſlike to have done to himſelf, I do not queſtion but 
I ſhall make good the charge. To pals by the innumerable 
artifices, by which buyers and ſellers outwit one another, 
that are daily allowed of and practiſed among the faireſt of 
dealers, ſhow me the tradeſmen that has always diſcovered 
the defects of his goods to thoſe that cheapened them; nay, 
where will you find one that has not at one time or other in- 
duſtrioufly concealed them, to the detriment of the buyer? 
Where is the merchant that has never, againft his conference, 
extolled his wares beyond their worth, to make them go off 
the better. INE a gn 
Decio, a man of great figure, that had large commiſſions 
for ſugar from ſeveral parts beyond ſea, treats about a con- 
ſiderable parcel of that commodity with Alcander, an emi- 
nent Weſt India merchant ; both underſtood the market 
very well, but could not agree: Decio was a man of ſub- 
ſtance, and thought nu body ought to buy cheaper than 
himſelf; Alcander was the ſame, and not wanting money, 
ſtood for his price. While they were driving their bargain 
at a tavern near the exchange, Alcander's man brought his 
maſter a letter from the Weſt Indies, that informed him of a 
much greater quantity of ſugars coming for England than 
was expected. Alcander now wiſhed for nothing more than 
to ſell at Decio's price, before the news was public ; but be- 
ing a cunning fox, that he might not ſeem too precipitant, 
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nor yet loſe his cuſtomer, he drops the diſcourſe they were 
upon, and putting on a jovial humour, commends the agree- 
ableneſs of the weather, from whence falling upon the de- 
light he took in his gardens, invites Decio to go along with 
him to his country houſe, that was not above twelve miles 
from London. It was in the month of May, and, as it hap- 
pened, upon a Saturday in the afternoon : Decio, who was 
a ſingle man, and would have no buſineſs in town before 
Tuefday, accepts of the other's civility, and away they go in 
Alcander's coach. Decio was ſplendidly entertained that 
night and the day following ; the Monday morning, to get 
himſelf an appetite, he goes to take the air upon a pad of 
Alcander's, and coming back meets with a gentleman ot his 
acquaintance, who tells him news was come the night be- 
fore that the Barbadoes fleet was deſtroyed by a ſtorm, and 
adds, that before he came out it had been confirmed at 
Lloyd's coffee houſe, where it was thought ſugars would riſe 
25 per cent. by change- time. Decio returns to his friend, 

and immediately reſumes the diſcourſe they bad broke off at 
the tayern: Alcander, who thinking himſelf ſure of his 
chap, did not deſign to have moved it till after dinner, was 
very glad to ſee himſelf ſo happily prevented ; but how deſi- 

rous ſoever he was to fell, the other was yet more eager to 
buy; yet both of them afraid of one another, for a conſider- 
able time counterfeited all the indiflerence imaginable ; un- 
til at laſt, Decio fired with what he had heard, thought de- 
lays might prove dangerous, and throwing a guinea upon the 
table, ſtruck the bargain at Alcander's price. The next day 
they went to London ; the news proved true, and Decio got 
five hundred pounds by his ſugars, Alcander, whilſt he had 
ſtrove to over-reach the other, was paid in his own coin: yet 
all this is called fair dealing; but 1 am ſure neither of them 
would have deſired to be done by, as they did to each other, 


Lux 101. The ſoldiers that were forc'd to fight, 
If they ſurviv'd got honour by't. 


So unaccountable is the defire to be thought well of in men, 
that though they are dragged into the war againſt their will, 
and ſome of them for their crimes, and are compelled to fight 
with threats, and often blows, yet they would be eſteemed 
for what they would have ayoided, if it had been in their 


LINE for. 27 
power: whereas, if reaſon in man was of equal weight with 
his pride, he could never be pleaſed with praiſes, which he 1 is 
conſcious he does not deſerve. 

By honour, in its proper and genuine fi gnification, we 
mean nothing elſe but the good opinion of others, which is 
counted more or leſs ſubſtantial, the more or leſs noiſe or 
buſtle there is made about the demonſtration of i it; and when 
we ſay the ſovereign is the fountain of honour, it fig- 
nifies that he has the power, by titles or ceremonies, or 
both together, to tamp a mark upon whom he pleaſes, that 
ſhall be as current as his coin, and procure the owner 
the good opinion of every wah whether he FRIES" it or 
not. 

The reverſe of honour is diſhonour, or ignominy, which 
conſiſts in the bad opinion and contempt of others; and as 
the firſt is counted a reward for good actions, ſo this is 
eſteemed a puniſhment for bad ones; and the more or leſs 
public or heinous the manner is in which this contempt of 
others is ſhown, the more or leſs the perſon ſo ſuffering is 
degraded by it. This ignominy is likewiſe called ſhame, 
from the effect it produces; for though the good and evil 
of honour and diſhonour are imaginary, yet there is a reality 
in ſhame, as it ſignifies a paſſion, that has its proper ſymp- 
toms, over rules our reaſon, and requires as much labour and 
ſelf-denial to be ſubdued, as any of the reſt; and fince 
the moſt important actions of life often are regulated accord- 
ing to the influence this paſſion has upon us, a thorough un- 
derſtanding of it muſt help to illuſtrate the notions the world 
_— of honour and ignominy. 1 ſhall therefore deten it at 

e. 

Pur. to define the paſſion of ſhame, I think it may be 


called a ſorrowful reflection on our own unworthineſs, pro- 


ceeding from an apprehenſion that others either do, or might, 
if they knew all, deſervedly deſpiſe us. The only objection 
of weight that can be raiſed againſt this definition is, that in- 
nocent virgins are often aſhamed, and bluſh when they are 
guilty of no crime, and can give no manner of reaſon for this 
trailty: and that men are otten aſhamed for others, for, or 
with whom, they have neither friendſhip or affinity, and con- 
ſequently that there may be a thouſand inſtances of ſhame 
given, to which the words of the definition are not applicable. 
To anſwer this, I would have it firſt conſidered, that the mo- 
deſty of women is the reſult of cuſtom and education, by 
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which all unfaſhionable denudations and filthy expreſſions 
are rendered frightful and abominable to them, and that not- 
withſtanding this, the moſt virtuous young woman alive will 
often, in ſpite of her teeth, have thoughts and confuſed ideas 
of things ariſe in her imagination, which ſhe would not reveal 
to ſome people for a thouſand worlds. Then, I ſay, that 
when obſcene words are ſpoken in the preſence of an unex- 
perienced virgin, ſhe is afraid that ſome body will reckon her 
to underſtand what they mean, and conſequently that ſhe un- 
deritands this, and that, and ſeveral things, which ſhe defires 
to be thought ignorant of. The reflecting on this, and that 
thoughts are forming to her diſadvantage, brings upon her 
that paſſion which we call ſhame; and whatever can ſting 
her, though never ſo remote from lewdnefs, upon that ſet of 
thoughts 1 hinted, and which ſhe thinks criminal, will have 
the ſame elect, eſpecially before men, as long as ber modelty 
laſts. 

To try the truth of this, let them talk as much bawdy as 
they pleaſe in the room next to the ſame virtuous young wo- 
man, where ſhe is {ure that ſhe is undiſcovered, and ſhe will 
hear, if not hearken to it, without bluſhing at all, becauſe 
then ſhe looks upon herſelf as no party concerned ; and if 
the diſceurſe ſhould ſtain her cheeks with red, whatever her 
innocence may imagine, it is certain that what occaſions her 
colour, is a paſſion not half ſo mortifying as that of ſhame; 
but if, in the ſame place, ſhe hears ſomething ſaid of herſelf 
that muſt tend to her diſgrace, or any thing is named, of 
which ſhe is ſecretly guilty, then it is ten to one but ſhe will 
be aſhamed and bluſh, though nobody ſees lier; becauſe ſhe 
has room to fear, that ſhe is, or, if all was known, ſhould 
be thought of contemptibly. 

That we are often aſhamed, and bluſh for others, which 
was the ſecond part of the objection, is nothing elſe but that 
ſometimes we make the caſe of others too nearly our own; 
ſo people ſhriek out when they ſee others in danger: Whilſt 
we are reflecting with too much earneſt on the effect which 
ſuch a blameable action, if it was ours, would produce in us, 
the ſpirits, and conſequently the blood, are inſenſibly moved, 
after the ſame manner as if the action was our own, and ſo 
the ſame ſymptoms mult appear. 

The ſhame that raw, ignorant, and ill-bred people, though 
ſeemingly without a caule, diſcover before their betters, 1s al- 
ways acompanied with, and proceeds, from a conſcioulneſ⸗ 
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of their weakneſs and inabilities ; and the moſt modeſt man, 
how virtuous, knowing, and accompliſhed ſoever he might 
be, was never yet aſhamed without ſome guilt or diffidence. 
Such as out of ruſticity, and want of education are unrea- 
ſonably ſubject to, and at every turn overcome by this paſſion, 
we call baſhful; and thoſe who out of diſreſpect to others, 
and a falſe opinion of their own ſufficiency, have learned not 
to be affected with it, when they ſhould be, are called impu- 
dent or ſhameleſs. What ſtrange contradictions man is made 
of! The reverſe of ſhame is pride, (ſee Remark on I. 182) 
yet no body can be touched with the firſt, that never felt 
any thing of the latter ; for that we have ſuch an extraordi- 
nary concern in what others think of us, can proceed mow 
nothing but the vaſt eſteem we have of ourſelves. _. 

That theſe two paſſions, in which the ſeeds of moſt virtues 
are contained, are realities in our frame, and not imaginary 
qualities, 1s demonſtrable from the plain and different effects, 
that, in ſpite of our reaſon, are ne in us as ſoon as we 


are affected with either. 
When a man is overwhelmed with ſhame, he obſerves a a 


ſinking of the ſpirits! the heart feels cold and condenſed, and 
the blood flies from it to the circumference of the body ; the 
face glows, the neck and part of the breaſt partake of the 
fire: he is heavy as lead; the head is hung down, and the 
eyes through a miſt of contuſion are fixed on the ground: 
no injuries can move him; he is weary of his being, and 
heartily wiſhes he could make himſelf inviſible : but when, 
gratifying his vanity, he exults in his pride, he diſcovers quite 
contrary ſymptoms ;* his ſpirits ſwell and fan the arterial 
blood; a more than ordinary warmth ſtrengthens and dilates 
the heart ; the extremities are cool ; he feels light to himſelf, 
and imagines he could tread on air; his head is held up, his 
eyes rolled about with ſprightlineſs; he rejoices at his being, 


is prone to anger, and would be glad that all the world could | 


take notice of him. 

It is incredible how neceſſary an ingredient ſhame is to 
make us ſociable ; it is a frailty in our nature; all the world, 
whenever it affects them, ſubmit to it with regret, and would 
prevent it if they could; yet the happineſs of converſation 
depends upon it, and no. ſociety could be poliſhed, if the 
generality of mankind were not ſubject to it. As, therefore, 
the ſenſe of ſhame is troubleſome, and all creatures are ever 


labouring for their own defence, it is probable, that man 


| 
| 
| 
| 


ſtriving to avoid this uneaſineſs, would, in a great meaſure, 
conquer his ſhame by that he was grown up; but this would 
be.detrimental to the ſociety, and therefore from his infancy, 
throughout his education, we endeavour to increaſe, inſtead 
of leſſening or deſtroying this ſenſe of ſhame ; and the only 
remedy preſcribed, is a ſtrict obſervance of certain rules, to 


avoid thoſe things that might bring this troubleſome ſenſe of 


ſhame upon him. But as to rid or cure him of it, the poli- 
tician would ſooner take away his life. | 

The rules I ſpeak of, conſiſt in a dextrous management of 
ourſelves, a ſtifling of our appetites, and hiding the real ſen- 
timents of our hearts before others. Thoſe who are not in- 
ſtructed in theſe rules long before they come to years of ma. 
turity, ſeldom make any progreſs in them afterwards. To 
acquire and bring to perfection the-accompliſhment I hint at, 
nothing is more aſſiſting than pride and good ſenſe. The 
greedineſs we have after the eſteem of others, and the rap- 


tures we enjoy in the thoughts of being liked, and perhaps 


admired, are equivalents that over-pay the conqueſt of the 


. ſtrongeſt paſſions, and conſequently keep us at a great diſ- 


tance from all ſuch words or actions that can bring ſhame 
upon us. The paſſions we chiefly ought to hide, for the hap- 
pack and embelliſhment of the ſociety, are luft, pride, and 
elfiſhneſs; therefore the word modeſty has three different 
acceptations, that vary with the paſſions it conceals, 
As to the firſt, I mean the branch of modeſty, that has a 
2 pretenſion to chaſtity for its object, it conſiſts in a 
ere and painful endeavour, with all our faculties, to ſtifle 
and conceal before others, that inclination which nature 
has given us to propagate our ſpecies. The leſſons of it, like 
thoſe of grammar, are taught us long before we have occa- 
ſion for, or underſtand the uſefulneſs of them; for this rea- 
ſon children often are aſhamed, and bluſh out of modeſty, 
before the impulſe of nature I hint at makes any impreſſion 
upon them. A girl who is modeſtly educated, may, betore 
ſhe 1s two years old, begin to obſerve how caretul the women 
ſhe converſes with, are of covering themſelyes before men ; 
and the ſame caution being inculcated to her by precept, as 
well as example, it is very probable that at fix the will be 
aſhamed of ſhowing her leg, without knowing any reaſon 
why ſuch an act is blameable, or what the tendency of it is. 
Io be modeſt, we ought, in the firſt place, to avoid all un- 
faſhionable denudations: a woman is not to be found fault 
1 
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with for going with her neck bare, if the cuſtom of the 
country allows of it; and when the mode orders the ſtays. 0 
he cut very low, a blooming virgin may, without tear of ra- 
tional cenſure, ſhow all the world : 


How firm her pouting breaſts, that white as ſnow, 
On th' ample cheſt at mighty diſtance grow. 


But to ſuffer her ancle to be ſeen, where it is the faſhion for 
women to hide their very feet, is a breach of modeſty, ; and 
ſhe is impudent, who ſhows half her face in a country where 
decency bids her to be veiled. In the ſecond, our language 
mult be chaſte, and not only free, but remote from obſceni- 
ties, that is, whatever belongs to the multiplication of our 
ſpecies is not to be ſpoke of, and the leaſt word or anden. 
that, though at a great diſtance, has any relation to that 
formance, ought never to come from our lips. Thirdly, all 
poſtures and motions that can any ways ſully the imagination, 
that is, put us in mind of what 1 have called obſcenities, are 
to be forbore with great caution. 

A young woman, moreover, that would be thought well- 
bred, ought to be cireumſpect before men in all. her beha- 
vont, and never known to receive from, much leſs to beſtow 
favours upon them, unleſs the great age of the man, near 
conſanguinity, or a vaſt ſuperiority on either ſide, plead her 
excuſe. A young lady of refined education keeps a ſtrict 
guard over her looks, as well as actions, and in her eyes we 
may read a conſciouſneſs that ſhe has a treaſure about her, 
not out of danger of being loſt, and which yet ſhe is reſolved 
not to part with at any terms. Thouſand ſatires have been 
made againſt prudes, and as many encomiums to extol the 
careleſs graces, and negligent air of virtuous beauty. But 
the wiſer ſort of mankind are well aſſured, that the free and 
open countenance of the ſmiling fair, is more inviting, and 
yields greater hopes to the ſeducer, than the — 
look of a forbidding eye. 

This ſtrict reſervedneſs is to be complied with by all young 
women, eſpecially virgins, if they value the eſteem, of the 
lite and knowing world; men may take greater liberty, be- 
cauſe in them the appetite is more violent and ungovernable. 
Had equal harſhneſs of diſcipline been impoſed upon both, 
neither of them could have made the firſt advances, and-pro- 
pagation mult have ſtood ſtill among all the taſhionable peo- 
ple: which being far from the politician's aim, it was ad- 
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viſable to eaſe and indulge the ſex that ſuffered moſt by the 
ſeverity, and make the rules abate of their rigour, where the 
was the ſtrongeſt, and the burden of a ſtrict reſtraint 
would have been the moſt intolerable. | 

For this reaſon, the man is allowed openly to profeſs the 
veneration and great eſteem he has for women, and ſhow 
greater ſatisfaction, more mirth and gaiety in their company, 
than he is uſed to do out of it. He may not only be com- 
laiſant and ſerviceable to them on all occafions, but it is 
reckoned his duty to protect and defend them. He may praiſe 
the good qualities they are poſſeſſed of, and extol their merit 
with as many exaggerations as his invention will let him, and 
are conſiſtent with good ſenſe. He may talk of love, he may 
figh and complain of the rigours of the fair, and what his 
tongue muſt not utter he has the privilege to ſpeak with his 
eyes, and in that language to ſay what he pleaſes ; ſo it be 
done with decency, and ſhort Abrupted glances : but too 
cloſely to purſue a woman, and faſten upon her with ones 
eyes, is counted very unmannerly ; the reaſon is plain, it 
makes her uneaſy, and, if ſhe be not ſufficiently fortified by 
art and diſſimulation, often throws her into viſible diſorders. 
As the eyes are the windows of the ſoul, ſo this ſtaring impu- 
dence flings a raw, unexperienced woman, into panic fears, 
that ſhe may be ſeen through; and that the man will diſco- 
ver, or has already betrayed, what paſſes within her: it keeps 
her on a perpetual rack, that commands her to reveal her ſe- 
cret wiſhes, and ſeems deſigned to extort from her the grand 

truth, which modeſty bids her with all her faculties to deny. 
The multitude will hardly believe the exceflive forcs of 
education, and in the difference of modeſty between men and 
women, aſcribe that to nature which is altogether owing to 
early inſtruction : Miſs is ſcarce three years old, but ſhe is 


| ſpoke to every day to hide her leg, and rebuked in good ear- 


neſt if ſhe ſhows it; while little Maſter at the ſame age is bid 
to take up his coats, and piſs like a man. It is ſhame and 
education that contains the ſeeds of all politeneſs,, and he 


that has neither, and offers to ſpeak the truth of his heart, 


and what he feels within, is the moſt contemptible creature 
upon earth, though he committed no other fault. If a man 
ſhould tell a woman, that he could like no body ſo well to 
propagate his ſpecies upon, as herſelf, and that he found a 


violent defire that moment to go about it, and accordingly 


offered to lay hold of her for that purpoſe ; the conſequence 
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would be, that he would be called a brute, the woman would 
run away, and himſelf be never admitted in any civil com- 
pany. There is no body that has any ſenſe of ſhame, but 
would conquer the ftropgeſt paſſion rather than be ſo ſerved. 
But a man need not conquer his paſſions, it is ſufficient that 
he conceals them. Virtue bids us ſubdue, but good breed- 
ing only requires we ſhould hide our appetites. A faſhion- 
able gentleman may have as violent an inclination to a wo- 
man as the brutiſh fellow; but then he behaves himſelf quite 
otherwiſe ; he firſt addrefles the lady's father, and demon- 
ſtrates his ability ſplendidly to maintain his daughter ; u ” 
this he is admitted into her company, where, by flattery, fu 

miſſion, preſents, and aſſiduity, he endeavours to procure — 
liking to his perſon, which if he can compaſs, the lady in a 
little while refigns herſelf to him before witneſſes in a moſt 
ſolemn manner ; at night they go to bed together, where the 
moſt reſerved virgin very tamely ſuffers him to do what he 


\ pleaſes, and the upſhot is, that he obtains what he wanted 


without ever having aſked for it. 

The next day they receive viſits, and no body Locks at 
them, or ſpeaks. a word of what they have been doing. As 
to the young couple themſelves, they take no more notice of 
one another, I ſpeak of well-bred people, than they did the day 
before; they eat and drink, divert themſelves as uſually, and 
having done nothing to be aſhamed of, are looked upon as, 
what in reality they may be, the moſt modeſt people upon 
earth, What I mean by this, is to demonſtrate, that by be- 
ing well-bred, we ſuffer no abridgement in our ſenſual plea- 
ſures, but only labour for our mutual happineſs, and aſſiſt 
each other in the luxurious enjoyment of all worldly com- 
forts, The fine gentleman I ſpoke of need not practiſe any 
greater ſelf-denial than the ſavage, and the latter ated more 
according to the laws of nature and fincerity than the firſt. 
The man that gratifies his appetites' after the manner the 
cuſtom of the country allows of, has no cenſure to fear. If 
he is hotter than goats or bulls, as ſoon as the ceremony 1s 
over, let him ſate and fatigue himſelf with joy and ecſtacies 
of pleaſure, raiſe and indulge his appetites by turns, as ex- 
travagantly as his ſtrength and manhood will give him leave, 
he may with ſafety laugh at the wiſe 'men that ſhould re- 
prove him: all the women, and above nine in ten of the men 
are of his ſide ; nay, he has the liberty of valuing himſelf up- 
on the fury of his unbridled 3 and the more he wal- 
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lows in luſt, and ftrains every faculty to be abandonedly vo. 
luptuous, the ſooner he ſhall have the good-will and gain the 
affection of the women, not the young, vain, and laſcivious 


only, but the prudent, grave, and moſt ſober matrons. 


Becauſe impudence is. a vice, it does not follow that mo- 
deity is a virtue; it is built upon ſhame, a paſſion in our na- 


ture, and may de either good or bad according to the actions 


performed from that motive. Shame may hinder a proſti- 
tute from yielding to a man before company, and the ſame 
ſhame may cauſe a baſhful good-natured creature, that has 
been overcome by frailty, to make away with her infant, 
Paſſions may do good by chance, but there can be no merit 
but in the conqueſt of them. 

Was there virtue in modeſty, it would be of the ſame force 
in the dark as it is in the light, which it is not. This the 
men of pleaſure know very well, who never trouble their 
heads with a woman's virtue, ſo they can but conquer her 
modeſty; ſeducers, therefore, do not make their attacks at 
Dean A but cut their trenches at night. 


Illa verecundis lu xeſt prœbenda puellis, 
Qua timidus latebras ſperat habere pudor. 


People of ſubſtance may ſin without being expoſed for 
their ſtolen pleaſure ; but ſervants, and the poorer fort of wo- 
men, have ſeldom the opportunity of concealing a big belly, 
or at leaſt the conſequences of it. It is impoſſible that an un- 
fortunate girl of good parentage may be left deſtitute, and 
know no ſhift for a livelihood than to become a nurſery, or 
a chambermaid.: ſhe may be deligent, faithful, and obliging, 
have abundance of modeſty, and if you will, be religious: 
ſhe may reſiſt temptations, and preſerve her chaſtity for years 


together, and yet at laſt meet with an unhappy moment in 


which ſhe gives up her honour to a powerful deceiver, who 


_ afterwards neglects her. If ſhe proves with child, her ſor- 
rows are unſpeakable, and ſhe cannot be reconciled with the 
wretchedneſs of her condition; the fear of ſhame attacks 
her ſo lively, that every thought diſtracts her. All the fami- 
ly ſhe lives in have a great opinion of her virtue, and her laſt 
miſtreſs took her for a ſaint. How will her enemies, that en- 
vied her character, rejoice! How will her relations deteſt 
her! The more modelt ſhe is now, and the more violently 


the dread of coming to ſhame hurries her, away, the more 
wicked and more cruel her reſolutions will be, either againſt 
Herſelf Or 1 at ſhe bears. 


Tt 18 commonly imagined, that ſhe! Wo can deſtroy her 
child, her own fleſh and blood, muſt have a vaſt ſtack of bar - 
barity, and be a ſavage monſter, different from other women; 
but this is likewiſe a miſtake; which we commit for the want 
of underſtanding nature and the force of paſſions. The ſame 


Ul- ¶ and feel all the tenderneſs for her infant that the fondeſt mo- 
ne BY ther can be capable of. All mothers naturally love their 
as children: but as this is a paſſion, and all paſſions centre in 
t. ſelf- love, ſo it may be ſubdued. by any ſuperior pathon, to 
rit 8 {ooth that ſame ſelf- love, which if nothing had interyened, 
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woman that murders her baſtard in the moſt execrable man- | 
ns Wl ner, if ſhe is married afterwards, may take care of, cheriſh; 


would have bid her fondle her offspring. Common whores, 


ce whom all the world knows to be ſuch, hardly ever deſtro: 

he Wl their children; nay, even thoſe who aſſiſt in robberies. — 

1 8 murders ſeldom are guilty, of this crime; not becauſe they 

er are leſs cruel or more yirtuous, but becanſe they have loſt 

at Bi their modeſty to a greater degree, and the fear of ſhame 
makes hardly any impreſſion upon them. 

Our love to what never was within the reach of our ſenſes 
is but poor and inconſiderable, and therefore women have no 
natural love to what they bear; their affection begins after 

or Wl the birth: what they feel before i is the reſult of reaſon, edu- 
o- cation, and the thoughts of duty. Even when children firſt 
ly, WW are born, the mother's love is but weak, and increaſes with 
n- the ſenſibility of the child, and grows up to a.- prodigious 
nd height, when by ſigns i it begins to expreſs his ſorrows and 
or joys, makes his wants known, and diſcovers his love to no- 
8, Nvelty and the multiplicity of his deſires. What laboury and 
15: FW hazards have not women undergone to maintain and ſave 
ars their children, what force and fortitude beyond their ſex 
in ¶bave they not ſhown in their behalf! but the vileſt women 
ho have exerted themſelves on this head as violently as the beſt: 
or- All are prompted to it by a natural drift and inclination; 
the without any conſideration of the injury or beneſit the ſocie- 
ks ty receives from it. There is no merit in pleaſing ourſelves; 
and the very offspring is often irreparably ruined by the ex- 
ceſive fondneſs of patents: for though infants, for two or 


hem, and many it has brought to the gallows. 
If the reader thinks I have been too tedious on that branch 
of modeſty, by the help of which we endeavour to appear 
2 
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three years, may be the better for this indulging care of mo- 
thers, yet afterwards, if not moderated, it may totally ſpoil 
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chaſte, I ſhall make him amends in the brevity with which 
I deſign to treat of the remaining part, by which we would 
make others believe, that the eſteem we have for them ex. 
ceeds the value we have for ourſelves; and that we have no 
diſregard ſo great to any intereſt as we have to our own, 
This laudable quality is commonly known by the name of 
Mannets and Good- breeding, and conſiſts in a faſhionable 
habit, acquired by precept and example, of flattering 'the 
ride and ſelfiſhneſs of others, and concealing our own with 
Pariser and dexterity. This muſt be only underſtood of 
our commerce with our equals and ſuperiors, and whilſt we 
are in peace and amity with them; for our complaiſance 
muſt never interfere with the rules of honour, nor the ho- 
mage that is due to us from ſervants and othery that depend 
upon us. * | 
| "With this caution, I believe, that the definition will qua- 
drate with every thing that can be alleged as a piece, or an 
example of either good-breeding or ill manners; and it will 
be very difficult throughout the various accidents of human 
life and converſation, to find out an inſtance of modeſty or 
impudence that is not comprehended in, and illuſtrated by 
it, in all countries and in all ages. A man that aſks confi. 


derable favours of one who is a ſtranger to him, without con- 


fideration, is called impudent, becauſe he ſhows openly his 
ſelfiſhneſs, without having any regard to the ſelfiſhneſs of the 
other. We may ſee in it, hkewiſe, the reaſon why a man 
ought to ſpeak of his wife and children, and every thing that 
is dear to him, as ſparing as is poſſible, and hardly ever of 
himſelf, eſpecially in commendation of them. A well-bred 
man may be defirons, and even greedy after praiſe and the 
eſteem of others, but to be praiſed to his face offends his mo- 
defty : the reafon is this; all human creatures, before they 
are yet poliſhed, receive an extraordinary pleaſure in hearing 
themſelves praiſed : this we are all conſcious of, and there- 
fore when we ſee a man openly enjoy and feaſt on this de- 


light, in which we have no ſhare, it rouſes our ſelfiſhneſs, and 


immediately we begin to envy and hate him. For this rea- 
fon, the well-bred man conceals his joy, and utterly denies 
that he feels any, and by this means conſulting and ſoothing 
our ſelfiſhneſs, he averts that envy and hatred, which other- 
wiſe he would hays juſtly to fear. When from our childhood 
we obſerve how thoſe are ridiculed who calmly can hear 


their own praiſes, it is poſſible that we may ſtrenuouſly en- 
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deavour to avoid that pleaſure, that in tract of time we grow 
uneaſy at the approach of it: but this is not following the 
dictates of nature, but warping her by education and cuſtom; 
for if the generality of mankind took no delight in being 
praiſed, there could he no modeſty in refuſing to hear it. 

The man of manners picks not the beſt, but rather takes 
the worſt out of the diſh, and gets of every thing, unlefs it 
be forced upon him, always the moſt indifferent ſhare. By 
this civility the beſt remains for others, which being a com- 
pliment to all that are preſent, every body is pleaſed with it: 
the more- they love themſelves, the more they are forced to 
approve of his behaviour, and gratitude l they are 
obliged almoſt, whether they will or not, to think favourably 
of him. After this manner, it is the well. bred man inſinuates 
himſelf in the eſteem of all the companies he comes in, and 
if he gets nothing elſe by it, the pleaſure he receives in re- 
fleting on the applauſe which he knows is ſecretly given 
him, is to a proud man more than an equivalent for his 
former ſelf-denial, and overpays to ſelf-love with intereſt, the 
loſs it ſuſtained in his complaiſance to others. : 

If there are ſeven or eight apples or ' peaches among fix 
people of ceremony, that are pretty near equal, he who 1s 
prevailed upon to chooſe firſt, will take that, which, if there 
be any conſiderable difference, a child would know to be the 
worſt : this he does to inſinuate, that he looks upon thoſe he 
is with to be of ſuperior merit, and that there is not one 
whom he wiſhes not better to than he does to himſelf. It is 
cuſtom and a general practice that makes this modiſh deceit 
familiar to us, without being ſhocked at the abſurdity of it; 
for if people had been uſed to ſpeak from the fincerity of 
the rts, and act according to the natural ſentiments they 
felt within, until they were three or four and twenty, it would 
be im {ible for them to aſſiſt at this comedy of manners, 
without either loud laughter or indignation ; and yet it is 
certain, that ſuch behaviour makes us more tolerable to one 
another, than we could be otherwiſe. , 

It is very adyantageous to the knowledge of ourlelyes, to 
be able well to diſtinguiſh between good qualities and virtues, 
The bond of ſociety exacts from every member a certain re- 
gard for others, which the higheſt is not exempt from in the 
8 of the meaneſt even in an empire: but when we are 

y ourſelves, and fo far removed from company, as to be be- 


yond the reach of their ſenſes, the words modeſty and impu- 
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dence loſe their meaning; a perſon. may be wicked, but he 
cannot be immodeſt while he is alone, and no thought can 
be impudent that never was communicated to another. A 
man of exalted; pride may ſo hide it, that no body ſhall be 
able to diſcover that he has any; and yet receive greater ſa- 
tisfaction from that Paſſion than another, who indulges him. 
ſelf in the declaration of it before all the world. Good man- 
ners having · nothing to do with virtue or religion; inſtead of 
extinguiſhing, they rather inflame the paſſions. The man of 
ſenſe and education never exults more in his pride than when 
he bides it with; the greateſt dexterity; and · in feaſting on 
the applauſe, which he is ſure all good judges will pay to his 
behaviour, he enjoys a pleaſure, altogether unknown to the 
ſnort- ghted ſurly alderman, that ſhows his haughtineſs gla- 
ringly in his face, pulls off his hat to nobody, and hardly 
deigns ta ſpeak to an inferior- 

A man may carefully avoid every thing that in the eye of 
the world, is eſteemed to be the reſult of pride, without mor- 
tifying himſelf, or making the leaſt conqueſt of his paſſion. 
It is poſſible that he only ſacrifices the inſipid outward part 
of his pride, which none but filly ignorant people take de- 
light jn, to that part we all feel within, and which the men 
of the higheſt ſpirit and moſt exalted genius feed on with ſo 
much ecitacy in ſilence, The pride of great and polite men 
is no where more conſpicuous than in the debates about ce- 
remony and precedency, where they have an oppartynity of 
giving their yices the appearance of virtues, and can make 
the world believe that i it is their care, their tenderneſs for the 
dignity of their office, or the honour of their maſters, what 
is the reſult of their own perſonal pride and vanity. This is 
moſt manifeſt in all negotiations of ambaſſadors and plenipo- 
tentiaries, and muſt be known by all that obſerve what is 
tranſacted at public treaties; and it will ever be true, that 
men of the beſt taſte have no reliſh in their pride, as long as 
any mortal can find out that [they are een 


Laer 12 5 'F or here \ was not a bee but would. 
Get'more, I won't fay, than he ſhould ; 
1 | But than, &c. 


5 yaſt eſteem we have of ourſelves, and the ſ\mal} value 
we haye for others, make us pl yery unfair Judges 1 in our own 
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caſes. Few men can be perſuaded that they get too much 
by thoſe they fell to, how extraordinary ſoever their gains 
are, when, at the ſame time, there is hardly a profit ſa incon- 
ſiderable, but they will grudge it to thoſe they buy from; 
for this reaſon the ſmalleſt of the ſeller's advantage being the 
greateſt perſuaſive to the buyer; tradeſmen are generally 
forced to tell lies in their own defence, and invent a thouſand 
improbable ſtories, rather than diſcover what they really get 
by their commodities. Some old ſtanders, indeed, that pre- 
tend to more honeſty (or what is more likely, have more 
pride), than their neighbours, are uſed to make but few 
words with their cuſtomers, and refule to ſell at a lower price 
than what they aſk at firſt. But theſe are commonly cun- 
ning foxes that are above the world, and know that thoſe 
who have money, get often more by being ſurly, than others 
by being obliging. The vulgar imagine they can find more 
ſincerity in the ſour looks of a grave old fellow, than there 
appears in the ſubmiſſive air and inviting complacency of a 
young beginner. But this is a grand miſtake ; and if they 
are mercers, drapers, or others, that have many forts of the 
ſame commodity, you may ſoon be ſatisfied ; look upon theit 
goods and you will find each of them have their private 
marks, which is a certain fign that both are equally careful 
in concealing the prime colt of what they ſell, | 5 


* 


LINE 128. —— As your gameſters do, 
That, though at fair play ne'er will own 
/ Hefore the loſers what they've won. 


* 


Tus being a general practice, which no body can be igno- 
rant of, that has ever ſeen any play, there mult be ſomething 
in the make of man that is the occaſion of it: but as the 
ſearching intq this will ſeem very trifling to many, I defire 
the reader to {kip this remark, unleſs he be in perfect good 

humour, and has nothing at all to.do, *, as 51/5 
That gameſters generally endeavour, to conceal their gains 
before the loſers, ſeems to me to proceed from a mixture of 

gratitude, pity, and ſelf-preſervation. All men are natural 
grateful while they receive a benefit, and what they ſay or 
do, while it affects and feels warm about them, is real, and 
comes from the heart; but when that is over, the returns we 
make generally proceed from virtue, good manners, reaſon, 
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and the thoughts of duty, but not from gratitude, which is a 
motive of the inclination. If we conſider, how tyrannically 
the immoderate love we bear to ourſelves, obliges us to eſteem 
every body that with or without deſign acts in our favour, 
and how often we extend our affection to things inanimate, 
when we imagine them to contribute to our preſent advan- 
tage : if, I ſay, we conſider this, it will not be difficult to find 
out which way our being pleaſed with thoſe whoſe money 
we win is owing to a principle of gratitude. The next mo- 
tive is our pity, which proceeds from our conſciouſneſs of the 
vexation there is in lofing; and as we love the eſteem of 
every body, we are afraid of forfeiting theirs by being the 
cauſe of their loſs. Laſtly, we apprehend their envy, and fo 
ſelf. preſervation makes that we ſtrive to extenuate firſt the 
obligation, then the reaſon why we ought to pity, in hopes 
that we ſhall have leſs of their ill-will and envy. When the 
paſſions ſhow themſelves in their full ſtrength, they are known 
by every body: When a man in power gives a great place 
to one that did him a ſmall kindneſs in his youth, we call it 
gratitude : When a woman howls and wrings her hands at 
the loſs of her child, the prevalent paſſion is grief; and the 
uneaſineſs we feel at the fighr of great misfortunes, as a man's 
breaking his legs, or daſhing his brains out, is every where 
called pity, But the gentle ſtrokes, the ſlight touches of the 
paſſions, are generally overlooked or miſtaken. *' 

To prove my aſſertion, we have but to obſerve what ge- 
nerally paſſes between the winner and the loſer. The 15 
is always complaiſant, and if the other will but keep his, 
temper, more than ordinary obliging; he is ever ready to hu- 
mour the loſer, and willing to rectify his miſtakes with pre- 
caution, and the height of good manners. The loſer is un- 
caſy, captious, moroſe, and perhaps ſwears and ſtorms; yet 
as long as he ſays or does nothing deſignedly affronting, the 
winner takes all in goad party without offending, diſturbing, 
or contradicting him. Loſers, ſays the proverb, muſt have 
leave to rail : All which ſhows that the loſer is thought in 
the right to complain, and for that very reaſon pitied, That 
we are afraid of the loſer's ill will, is plain from our being 
conſcious that we are diſpleaſed with thoſe we loſe to, and 
envy we always dread when we think ourſelves happier than 
others : From whence it follows, that when the winner en- 
deayours to conceal his gains, his deſign is to avert the miſ- 
chiefs he apprehends, and this is ſelf-preſervation; the cares 
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of which continue to affect us as long as the motives that 
firſt produced them remain. 

But a month, a week, or perhaps a much ſhorter time af- 
ter, when the thoughts of the obligation, and conſequently 
the winner's gratitude, are worn off, when the loſer has reco- 
vered his temper, laughs at his loſs, and the reaſon of the 
winner's pity ceaſes; when the winner's apprehenſion of 
drawing upon him the ill-will and envy of the loſer is gone; 
that is to ſay, as ſoon as all the paſſions are over, and the 
cares of ſelt-preſervation employ the winner's thoughts no 
longer, he will not only make no fcruple of owning what he 
has won, but will, if his vanity ſteps i in, likewiſe, with plea- 
ſure, brag off, if not exaggerate his gains. 

It is poſſible, that when people play together who are at 
enmity, and perhaps deſirous of picking a quarrel,. or where 
men playing for trifles contend for ſuperiority of {kill, and 
aim chiefly at the glory of conqueſt, nothing ſhall happen of 
what I have been talking of. Different paſſions oblige us to 
take different meaſures ; what I have ſaid I would have un- 
derſtood of ordinary play for money, at which men en- 
deavour to get, and venture to loſe what they value: And 
even here I know it will be objected by many, that though 
they have been guilty of concealing their gains, yet they 
never obſerved thoſe paſſions which I allege as the cauſes of 
that frailty ; which is no wonder, becauſe few men will give 
themſelves leiſure, and fewer yet take the right method of 
examining themſelves as they ſhould do. It is with the paſ- 
lions in men, as it is with colours in cloth: It is eaſy to 
know a red, a green, a blue, a yellow, a black, &c. in as 
many different places ; but it muſt be an artiſt that can un- 
ravel all the various colours and their proportions, that make 
up the compound of a well-mixed cloth. In the ſame man- 
ner, may the paſſions be diſcovered by every body whilſt 
they are diſtin, and a ſingle one employs the whole man ; 
but it is very difficult to trace every motive of thoſe actions 
that are the reſult of a mixture of paſſions. 


LiNE 163. And virtue, who from politics 
H sas learn'd a thouſand cunning tricks, 
Was, by their happy influence, 
Made friends with vice. 


Ir may be ſaid, that virtue is made friends with vice, when 
induttrious good people, who maintain their families, and 
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bring up their children handſomely, pay taxes, and are ſeve. 
ral ways uſeful members of the ſociety, get a livelihood by 


ſomething that chiefly depends on, or is very much influen- 


ced by the vices of others, without being themſelves guilty 
of, or acceſſary to them, any otherwiſe than by way of trade, 


as a druggiſt may be to poiſoning, or a a {word-cutler to blood 


ſhed. 
Thus the merchant, that ſends corn or cloth into foreign 


parts to purchaſe wines and brandies, encourages the growth 
or manufactory of his own country; he is a benefactor to 
navigation, increaſes the cuſtoms, and is many ways benefi- 
cial to the public; yet it is not to be denied, but that his 
greateſt dependence is laviſhneis and drunkenneſs: For, if 
none were to drink wine but ſuch only as ſtand in need of it, 


nor any body more than his health required, that multitude 


of wine merchants, vintners, coopers, &c. that make ſuch a 
conſiderable ſhow in this flouriſhing city, would be in a mi- 
ſerable condition. The ſame may be ſaid not only of card 
and dice-makers, that are the immediate miniſters to a legion 
of vices; but that of mercers, upholſterers, tailors, and 
many - others, that would be ſtarved in half a year's time, if 
pride and A were at once to be doniſbed the nation. 


LINE 467 The worſt of all the multitude 
Did ſomething for the common good. 


Tuns, I know, will ſeem to be a ſtrange paradox to many; ; 
and I ſhall be aſked what benefit the public receives from 
thieves and houſe-breakers. They-are, I own, very pernici- 
ous to human ſociety, and every government ought to take 
all imaginable care to root out and deſtroy them; yet if all 
people were ſtrictly honeſt, and nobody would middle with, 
or pry into any thing but his own, half the ſmiths of the na- 
tion would want employment; and abundance of workman- 
ſhip (which now ſerves for ornament as well as defence) is to be 
ſeen every where both in town and country, that would ne- 
ver have been thought of, but to. ſecure us againſt the at- 
tempts of pilferers and robbers. 

If what 1 have ſaid be thought * fetched, and my 
aſſertion ſeems ſtill a paradox, I deſire the reader to look up- 
on the conſumption of things, and he will find that the la- 
zieſt and moſt unactive, the profligate and moſt miſchievous, 
are all forced to do ſomething for the common good, and 
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whilſt their mouths are not ſowed up, and they continue to 

wear and otherwiſe deſtroy. what the induſtrious are daily 
employed about to make, fetch and procure, in ſpite of 

their teeth obliged to help, maintain the poor and the public 
charges. The labour of millions would ſoon be at an end, 
if there were not other millions, as I ſay, in the fable. 
— ——Employ'd, 
| To ſee their handy-works deſtroy'd, + + 1 
But men are not to be judged by the conſequences that 
may ſucceed their actions, but the facts themſelves, and the 
motives which it ſhall appear they acted from. If an ill- na- 
tured miſer, who is almoſt a plumb, and ſpends but fifty 
pounds a-year, though he has no relation to inherit his wealth, 
ſhould be robbed of five hundred or a thouſand guineas, it 
is certain, that as ſoon as this money ſhould come to circu- 
late, the nation would be the better for the robbery, and re- 
ceive the ſame, and as real a benefit from it, as if an arch- 
biſhop had left the ſame ſum to the public; yet juſtice, and 
the peace of ſociety, require that he or they who robbed the 
miſer ſhould be hanged, though there were half a dozen: of 
them concerned, | n Stir p 
Thieves and pick-pockets ſteal for a livelihood, and either 
what they can get honeſtly is not ſufficient to keep them, or 
elle they haye an averſion to conſtant working : they want 
to gratify their ſenſes, have victuals, ſtrong drink, lewd wo- 
men, and to be idle when they pleaſe. The victualler, who 
entertains them, and takes their money, knowing which way 
they come at it, is very near as great a villain as his gueſts. 
But if he fleeces them well, minds his buſineſs, and is a pru- 
dent man, he may get money, and be punctual with them he 
deals with : The truſty out-clerk; whoſe chief aim is his maſ- 
ter's profit, ſends him in what beer he wants, and takes care 
not to loſe his cuſtom ; while the man's money is good, he 
thinks it no buſineſs of his to examine whom he gets it by, 
Inthe mean time, the wealthy brewer, who leaves all the ma- 
nagement to his ſeryants, knows nothing of the matter, but 
keeps his coach, treats his friends, and enjoys his pleaſure 
with eaſe and a good conſcience ; he gets an eſtate; builds 
houſes, aud educates his children in plenty, without ever 
thinking on the labour which wretches perform, the ſhifts 
tools make, and the tricks knaves play to come at the com- 
modity, by the vaſt ſale of which he amaſſes his great riches. 
A highwayman having met with. a conſiderable , booty, 
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gives a peor common harlot, he fancies, ten pounds to new. 


rig her from top to foe; is there a ſpruce mercer ſo conſci. 


entious that he will refuſe to ſell her a thread ſattin, though 
he knew who ſhe was? She muſt have ſhoes and fockings, 


gloves, the ſtay and mantua-maker, the ſempſtreſs, the linen. 


raper, all muſt get ſomething by her, and a hundred differ. 
ent tradeſmen dependent on thoſe ſhe laid her money out 
with, may touch part of it before a month is at an end. The 
generous gentleman, in the mean time, his money being 


near ſpent, ventured again on the road, but the ſecond 


day having committed a robbery near Highgate, he was ta- 
ken with one of his accomplices, and the next ſeſſions both 


were condemned, and ſuffered the law. The money due on 


their conviction fell to three country fellows, on whom it 
was admirably well beſtowed. One was an honeſt farmer, a 
ſober pains-taking man, but reduced by misfortunes : The 
fummer before, 'by the mortality among the cattle, he had 
Joſt ſix cows out of ten, and now his landlord, to whom he 
owed thirty pounds, had ſeized on all his ſtock. The other 
was a day-labourer, who ſtruggled hard with the world, had 
a fick wite at home, and ſeveral ſmall children to provide 
for. The third was a gentleman's gardener, who maintained 
his father in priſon, where, being bound for a neighbour, he 
had lain for twelve pounds almoſt a year and a half; this act 


. of filial duty was the more meritorious, becauſe he had for 


ſome time been engaged to a young woman, whoſe parents 
lived in good circumſtances, but would not give their conſent 
before our gardener had fifty guineas of his own to ſhow. 
They received above fourſcore pounds each, which extrica- 
ted every one of them out of the difficulties they laboured 
under, and made them, in their opinion, the happieſt people 
in the world. | | 
Nothing is more deſtructive, either in regard to the health 
or the vigilance and induſtry of the poor, than the infamous 
liquor, the name of which, derived from Juniper in Dutch, 
is now, by frequent uſe, and the laconic ſpirit of the nation, 


from a word of meddling length, ſhrunk into a monoſyllable, 


intoxicating gin, that charms the unactive, the deſperate and 
crazy of either ſex, and makes the ſtarving ſot behold his 
Tags and nakedneſs with ſtupid indolence, or banter both in 
ſenſeleſs laughter, and more infipid jeſts! It is a fiery lake 
that ſets the brain in flame, burns up the entrails, and ſcorches. 
every part within; and; at the ſame time, a Lethe of oblivion, 
in which the wretch immerſed drowns his moſt pinching 
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W. cares, and with his reaſon, all anxious reflection on brats that 
i- cry for food, hard winters froſts, and horrid empty home. 
gh In hot and aduſt tempers it makes men quarrelſome, ren- 
vs, ders them brutes and ſavages, ſets them on to fight for no- 
n- thing, and has often been the cauſe of murder. It has broke 
er- and deſtroyed the ſtrongeſt conſtitutions, thrown them into 
ut conſumptions, and been the fatal and immediate occaſion of 
he apoplexies, phrenzies, and ſudden death. But, as theſe lat- 
ng ter miſchiefs happen but ſeldom, they might be overlooked , 
nd and connived at: but this cannot be ſaid of the many diſeaſes 
a. that are familiar to the liquor, and which are daily and hour- 
th ly produced by it; ſuch as loſs of appetite, fevers, black and 
on yellow jaundice, convulſions, ſtone and gravel, dropſies, and 
it leucophlegmacies. N 
2 Among the doting admirers of this liquid poiſon, many of 
he the meaneſt rank, from a ſincere affection to the commodity 
ad itſelf, become dealers in it, and take delight to help others 
he to what they love themſelves, as whores commence bawds 
er to make the profits of one trade ſubſervient to the pleaſures 
ad of the other. But as theſe ſtarvelings commonly drink more 
de than their gains, they ſeldom, by ſelling, mend the wretch- 
ed edneſs of condition they laboured under while they were 
he only buyers. In the fag-end and outſkirts of the town, and 
it WM all places of the vileſt reſort, it is ſold in ſome part or other 
for of almoſt every houſe, frequently in cellars, and ſometimes in 
ats the garret. The petty traders in this Stygian comfort, are 
nt MW ſupplied by others in ſomewhat higher ſtation, that keep pro- 
Ww. feſſed brandy ſhops, and are as little to be envied as the for- 
a- mer; and among the middling people, I know not a more 
ed miſerable ſhift for a livelihood than their calling; whoever 
ple would thrive in it muſt, in the firſt place, be of a watchful 
and ſuſpicious, as well as a bold and reſolute temper, that 
Ith WM he may not be impoſed upon by cheats and ſharpers, nor 
Jus out-bullied by the oaths and imprecations of hackney coach. - 
ch, men and foot ſoldiers : in the ſecond, he ought to be a dab- 
on, ſter at groſs jokes and loud laughter, and have all the winning 
le, ways to allure cuſtomers and draw out their money, and be 
nd well verſed in the low jeſts and raileries the mob make uſe of 
his to banter prudence and frugality. He muſt be affable and 
in W obſequious to the moſt deſpicable ; always ready and offici- 
ke s to help a porter down with his load, thake hands with a 
baſket woman, pull oft his hat to an oyſter wench, and be 
on, familiar with a beggar; with patience and good humour he 
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muſt be able to endure the filthy actions and viler language 
of naſty drabs, and the lewdeſt rukehells, and without a 


_- frown, or the leaſt averſion, bear with all the ſtench and ſqua- 


lor, noiſe and impertinence, that the utmoſt indigence, lazi- 
neis, and ebriety, can produce in the moſt ſhameleſs and 
abandoned vulgar. 

The vaſt number of the ſhops 1 ſpeak of throughout the 
city and ſuburbs, are an aſtoniſhing evidence 'of the many 
ſeducers, that, in a lawful occupation, are acceſſary to the in- 
troduction and increaſe af all the ſloth, ſottiſhneſs, want, and 
miſery, which the abuſe of ftrong waters is the immediate 
cauſe of, to lift above mediocrity perhaps half a ſcore men 
that deal in the fame commodity by wholeſale, while, among 
the retailers, though qualified as I required, a much greater 
number are broke and ruined, for not abſtaining from the 
Circean cup they hold out to others, and the more fortunate 


are their whole lifetime obliged to take the uncommon 


pains, endure the hardſhips, and ſwallow all the ungrateful 
and ſhocking things I named, for little or nothing beyond a 


bare ſuſtenance, and their daily bread. 


The ſhort-fighted vulgar in the chain of cauſes ſeldom can 
ſee further than one link ; but thoſe 'who can enlarge their 
view, and will give themſelves the leiſure of gazing on the 
Poe of concatenated events, may, in a hundred places, 

good ſpring up and pullulate from evil, as naturally as 
chickens do from eggs. The money that ariſes from the du- 
ties upon malt is a conſiderable part of the national revenue, 
and ſhould no ſpirits be diſtilled from it, the public treaſure 
would prodigiouſly ſuffer on that head. But if we would ſet 
ina true light the many advantages, and large catalogue of 


ſolid bleſſings that accrue-from, and are owing to the evil I 


treat of, we are to conſider the rents that are received, the 
ground that is tilled, the tools that are made, the cattle that 
are employed, and aboye all, the multitude of poor that are 
maintained, by the variety of labour, requited in huſbandry, 
in-malting, in carriage and diſtillation, before we can have 


the product of malt, which we call low wines, and is but the 


beginning from which the various ſpirits are afterwards to be 


made. 


Beſides this, a ſharp-ſighted good- humoured man might 
piek up abundance of good from the rubbiſh, which I have 
all flung away for evil. He would tell me, that whatever 
2 and ſottiſhneſs might be occaſioned by the * of 
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maltsſoirits the moderate uſe of it was of ineſtimable benefit - - 
to the poor, who could purchaſe no cordials of higher prices, 
that it was an univerſal comfort, not only in cold and weari- 
neſs, but moſt of the afflictjons that are peculiar to the neceſ- 
ſitous, and had often to the moſt deſtitute ſupplied the places 
of meat, drink, clothes, and lodging. That the ſtupid indo- 
lence in the moſt wretched condition occaſioned by thoſe 
compoſing draughts, which I complained of, was a bleſſing 
to thouſands, for that certainly thoſe were the happieſt; who 
felt the leaſt pain. As to diſeaſes, he would ſay, that, as it 
cauſed ſome, ſo it cured others, and that if the exceſs in thoſe 
liquors had been ſudden death to ſome few, the habit of 
drinking them daily - prolonged the hves of 'many, whom 
once it agreed with; that for the loſs ſuſtained from the in- 
ſignificant quarrels it created at home, we were overpaid in 
the ad vantage we received from it abroad, by upholding the 
courage of ſoldiers, and animating the ſailors to the combat; 3 
and that in the two laſt wars no conſiderable victory had 
been obtained without. N 

To the diſmal account I have given of the 9 and 
what they are forced to ſubmit to, he would anſwer, that 
not many acquired more than middling riches in any trade, 
> and that what I had counted ſo offenſive and intolerable in 
the calling, was trifling to thoſe who were uſed to it; that 
what ſeemed irkſome and calamitous to ſome, was delightful 
and often raviſhing to others; as men differed in circum- 
ſtances and education. He would put me in mind, that the 
profit of an employment ever made amends for the toil and 
labour that belonged to it, nor forget, Dulci⸗ odar lucri e re 
qualibet ; or to tell me, that the ſmell of gain was fragrant ö 
even to night-workers. 

If I ſhould ever urge to him, that to have here and there 
one great and eminent diſtiller, was a poor equivalent for 
the vile means, the certain want, and laſting miſery of ſo ma- 
ny thouſand wretches, as were neceſſary to raiſe them, he 
would anſwer, that of this I could be no judge, becauſe I'do 
not know what vaſt benefit they might afterwards be of to 
the commonwealth. Perhaps, would he ſay, the man'thus 
raiſed will exert himſelf in the commiſſion of the peace, or 
other ſtation, with vigilance and zeal againſt the diſſolute 
and dilaflected, and retaining his ftirring temper, be as induſ- 
trious in ipreading loyalty, and the reformation of manners, 
throughout every cranny of the wide populous town, as 
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once he was in filling it with ſpirits ; till he becomes at. laft 
the ſcourge of whores, of vagabonds and beggars, the terror 
of rioters and diſcontented rabbles, and conſtant plague to 
ſabbath- breaking butchers. Here my good-humoured- an. 
tagoniſt would exult and triumph over me, eſpecially if he 
could inſtance to me ſuch a bright example, what an uncom. 
mon bleſſing, would he cry out, is this man to his country! 
how ſhining and illuſtrious his virtue 

To, juſtify his exclamation, be would demonſtrate to me 

that is was impoſſible to give a fuller evidence of ſelE.denia 
in a grateful mind, than to ſee him at the expence of his 
quiet and hazard of his life and limbs, be always haraſſing, 
and even for trifles, perſecuting that very claſs of men to 
whom he owes his fortune, from no other motive than his 


averſion to idleneſs, and are! concern for religion and the 
* welfare. . 


L 17 3. Parties directly oppoſite, 
| Aſſiſt each other, as twere for ſpite. 


8 was more inſtrumental i in forwarding the Reforma- 
tion, than the ſloth and ſtupidity of the Roman clergy ; yet 
the ſame reformation has rouſed them from the lazineſs and 
Ignorance they then laboured under; and the followers of 
Luther, Calvin, and others, may be ſaid to have reformed not 
only thoſe whom they drew into their ſentiment, but like- 
wiſe thoſe who remained their greateſt oppoſers. The cler- 
gy of England, by being ſevere upon the Schiſmatics, and 
upbraiding them with want of learning, have raiſed: them- 
ſelves ſuch formidable enemies as are not eafily anſwered ; 
and again, the Diſſenters by prying into the lives, and dili- 
gently watching all the actions of their powerful antagonitts, 
render thoſe of the Eftabliſhed Church more cautious of giv- 
ing offence, than in all probability they would, if they had no 
malicious over-lookers to fear. It is very much owing to the 
great number of Hugonots that have always been in France, 
ſince the late utterextirpation of them, that that kingdom has 
a leſs diſſolute and more learned clergy to boaſt of than any 
other Roman Catholic country. The clergy of that church 
are no where more ſovereigu than in Italy, and therefore no 
where more debauched ; nor any where more ignorant than 
they are in ** becauſe their doctrine i is now here leſs op- 


poſed. 


4 
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Who would i imagine, that virtuous women, unknowingly, 
ſhould be inſtrumental in promoting the advantage of proſti- 


tutes? Or (hat ſtill ſeems the greater paradox) that incon- 
tinence ſhould be made ſerviceable to the preſervation of 


chaſtity? and yet nothing is more true. A vicious young 


fellow, after having been an hour or two at church, a ball, or 
any other aſſembly, where there is a great parcel of handſome 


women dreſſed to the beſt advantage, will have his imagina-. 


tion more fired, than if he had the ſame time been poling at 
Guildhall, or walking in the country among a flock of ſheep. 
The conſequence of this is, that he will ſtrive to ſatisfy the 
appetite that is raiſed in him; and when he finds honeſt wo- 
men obſtinate and uncomatable, it is very natural to think, 
that he will haſten to others that are more compliable. Who 
would ſo much as ſurmiſe, at this is the fault of the vir- 
tuous women? They have no thoughts of men in dreſſing 
themſelves, poor ſouls, and endeayour only to appear clean 
and decent, every one according to her quality, 

I am far from encouraging vice, and think it would be an 
unſpeakable felicity to a itate, if the fin of uncleanneſs could 
be utterly baniſhed from it ; but I am afraid it is impoſſible : 
The paſſions of ſome people are too violent to be curbed by 


any law or precept ; and it is wiſdom in all governments to 


bear with leſſer inconveniencies to prevent greater. If 
courtezans and {trumpets were to be proſecuted with as much 
rigour as ſome filly people would have it, what locks or bars 
would be ſuflicient to preſerve the honour of our wives and 
daughters? For it is not only that the women in general 
would meet with far greater temptations, and the attempts 
to enſnare the innocence of virgins would ſeem more excuſe- 
able, even to the ſober part of mankind, than they do now : 

but tome men would grow outrageous, and raviſhing would 


become a common crime. Where fix or ſeyen thouſand 


ſailors arrive at once, as it often happens, at Amſterdam; that 
have ſeen none but their own ſex for many months together, 
how is it to be ſuppoſed that honeſt women ſhould walk the 
ſtreets unmoleſted, if there were no harlots to be had at rea- 
ſonable prices? for which reaſon, the wiſe rulers of that well- 


ordered city always tolerate an uncertain number of houſes, 


in which women are hired as publicly as horſes at a livery 
ſtable ; and there being in this toleration a great deal of pru- 
dence and economy to be ſeen, a ſhort . of it will 25 


no tireſome digreſſion. 
E 
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In the firſt place, the houſes I ſpeak of are allowed to be 
no where but in the moſt ſlovenly and unpoliſhed part of the 
town, where ſeamen and ſtrangers of no repute chiefly lodge 
and reſort. The ſtreet in which moſt of them ſtand is 
counted ſcandalous, and the infamy is extended to all the 
neighbourhood round it. In the ſecond, they are only 
places to meet and bargain in, to make appointments 1n or- 
der to promote interviews of greater ſecrecy, and no manner 
of lewdneſs is ever ſuffered to be tranſacted in them: which 
order is ſo ſtrictly obſerved, that bar the ill manners and 
noiſe of the company that frequent them, you will meet with 
no more indecency, and generally leſs laſciviouſneſs there, 

than with us are to be ſeen at a playhouſe. 
Thirdly, the female traders that come to theſe evening 
exchanges are always the ſcum of the people, and generally 
ſuch as in the day time carry fruit and other eatables about 
in wheel-barrows. The habits, indeed, they appear in at night 
are very different from their ordinary ones; yet they are 
commonly ſo ridiculouſly gay, that they look more like the 
Roman dreſſes of ſtrolling actreſſes than gentlewomen's 
clothes: if to this you add the awkwardneſs, the hard hands, 
and courſe breeding of the damſels that wear them, there is 
No great reaſon to fear, that many of the better fort of 
people will be tempted by them. 

The muſic in theſe temples of Venus is performed by or- 
gans, not out of reſpect to the deity that is worſhipped in 
them, but the frugality of the owners, whoſe buſineſs it is to 
procure as much ſound for as little money as they can, and 
the policy of the government, who endeavour, as little as is 
poſſible to encourage the breed of pipers and ſcrapers. All 
ſeafaring men, eſpecially the Dutch, are like the element 
they belong to, much given to loudneſs and roaring, and 
the noiſe of half a-dozen of them, when they call themſelves 
merry, 1s ſufficient to drown twice the number of flutes 
or violins; whereas, with one pair of organs, they can 
make the whole houſe ring, and are at no other charge than 
the keeping of one ſcurvy muſician, which can coft them 
but little: yet notwithſtanding the good rules and {tric diſ- 
, .ctpline that are obſerved in theſe markets of love, the ſchout 
and his officers are always vexing, mulcting, and, upon the 
leaſt complaint, removing the miſerable keepers of them : 
which policy is of two great uſes; firſt, it gives an opportu- 
nity to a large parcel of officers, the magiſtrates make uſe of 
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bn many occaſions; and which they could not be without, 
to ſqueeze a living out of the immoderate gains accruing 
from the worſt of employments, and, at the ſame time, 
puniſh thoſe neceſſary profligates, the bawds and panders, 
which, though they abominate, they defire yet net wholly 
to deſtroy. Secondly, as on ſeveral accounts it might be 
dangerous to let the multitude into the ſecret, that thoſe 
houſes and the trade that is drove in them are connived at, 
ſo by this means appearing unblameable, the wary magiſ- 
trates preſerve themſelves in the good opinion of the weaker 
ſort of people, who imagine that the government is always 
endeavouring, though unable, to ſuppreſs what it actually 
tolerates : whereas, if they had a mind to root them out, 
their power in the adminiſtration of juſtice is ſo ſovereign and 
extentive, and they know ſo well how to have it executed, 
that one week, nay, one night might ſend them all a packing. 

In Italy, the toleration of trumpets is yet more barefaced, 
as is evident from their public ftews. At Venice and Naples, 
impurity is a kind of merchandiſe and traffic; the courte- 
zans at Rome, and the cantoneras in Spain, compoſe a body 
in the ſtare, and are under a legal tax and impoſt. It is well 
known, that the realon why ſo many good politicians as 
theſe tolerate lewd houſes, is not their irreligion, but to pre- 
vent a worle evil, an impurity of a more execrable kind, and 
to provide for the ſafety of women of honour. © About 
* two hundred and fifty years ago,” ſays Monſier de St. Di- 
dier, Venice being in want of couttezans, the republic 
% Was obliged to procure a great number from foreign parts.” 
Doglioni, who has written the memorable affairs of Venice, 
highly extols the wiſdom of the republic in this point, 
which ſecured the chaſtity of women of honour, daily ex- 
poſed to public violences, the churches and conſecrated. 
places not being a ſufficient aſylum for their chaſtity. 

Our univerſities in England are much belied, if in ſome 
colleges there was not a monthly allowance ad \expurgandos 
renes: aud time was when monks and prieſts in Germany 
were allowed concubines on paying a certain yearly duty to 
their prelate. It is generally beheyed” ſays Monſieur 
Bayle, (to whom I owe the lait paragraph) “that avarice 
was the cauſe of this ſhameful indulgence ; but it is more 
probable their deſign was to prevent their tempting 
modeſt women, and to quiet the uneaſineſs of huſbands, 
whoſe reſentments the clergy do well to avoid. From 
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what has been ſaid, it is manifeſt that there is a ne- 
ceſſity of ſacrificing one part of womankind to preſerve the 
other, and prevent a filthineſs of a more heinous nature. 
From whence I think I may juſtly conclude (what was 
the ſeeming paradox I went .about to prove) that chaſti- 
ty may he ſupported by incontinence, and the beſt of vir- 
tues want the aſſiſtance of the worſt of vices. 


LINE 177. The root of evil, avarice, 
That damn'd ill- natur'd baneful vice, 
Was ſlave to prodigality. 


[ navs joined ſo many odious epithets to the word avarice, 
in compliance to the vogue of mankind, who generally be- 
ſtow more ill language upon this than upon any other vice, 
and indeed not undeſervedly; for there is hardly a miſchief 
to be named which it has not produced at one time or other: 
but the true reaſon why every body exclaims ſo much 
againſt it, is; that almoſt every body ſuffers by it ; for the 
more the money is hoarded up by ſome, the ſcarcer it muſt 
grow among the reſt, and therefore when men rail very much 
at miſers, there is generally felf-intereſt at bottom. 

As there is no living without money, ſo thoſe that are 
unprovided, and have nobody to give them any, are obliged 
to do ſome ſervice or other to the ſociety, before they can 
come at it ; but every body eſteeming his labour as he does 
himſelf, which is generally not under the value, moſt people 
that want money only to ſpend it again-preſently, imagine 
they do more for it than it is worth. Men cannot forbear 
looking upon the neceſſaries of life as their due, whęther 
they work or not; becauſe they find that nature, without 
conſulting whether they have victuals or not, bids them eat 
whenever they are hungry; for which reaſon, every body 
endeavours to get what he wants with as much eaſe as he can; 
and therefore when men find that the trouble they are put to 
in getting money is either more or leſs, according as thoſe 
they would have it from are more or leſs tenacious, it is very 
natural for them to be angry at covetouſneſs in general; for 
it obliges them either to go without what they have occaſion 
for, or elſe to take greater pains for it than they are willing. 

Avarice, notwithſtanding it is the occafion of ſo may evils; 
is yet very neceſſary to the ſociety, to glean and gather what 
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has been dropt and ſcattered by the contrary ve. Was it 
not for avarice, ſpendthrifts would ſoon want materials; 
and if none would lay up and get faſter than they ſpend, 
very fe could ſpend faſter than they get. That it is a ſlave 
to prodigality, as 1 have called it, is evident from ſo many 
miſers as we daily ſee toil and labour, pinch and ſtarve them- 
ſelves, to enrich a laviſh heir. Though theſe two vices ap- 
pear very oppoſite, yet they often aſſiſt each other. Florio 
is an extravagant young blade, of a very profuſe temper ; as 
he is the only ſon of a very rich father, he wants to live high, 
keep horſes and dogs, and throw his money about, as he 
ſees ſome of his-companions do ; but the old hunks will part 
with no money, and hardly allows him neceflartes. Florio 
would have borrowed money upon his own credit long ago; 
but as all would be loſt, if he died before his father, no pru- 
dent man would lend him any. At laft he has met with the 
greedy Cornaro, who lets him have money at thirty per cent. 
and now Florio thinks himſelf happy, and ſpends a thouſand 
a. year. Where would Cornaro ever have got ſuch a prodi- 
gious intereſt, if it was not for ſuch a fool as Florio, who will 
give ſo great a price for money to fling it away? And: how 
would Florio get it to ſpend, if he had not lit of ſuch a greedy 
uſurer as Cornaro, whoſe exceſſive covetouſneſs makes him 
overlook the great riſk he runs in venturing ſuch great ſums 
upon the life of a wild debauchee. 

Avarice is no longer the reverſe of profuſeneſs, than while 
1t ſignifies that ſordid love of money, « and narrowneſs of ſoul 
that hinders miſers from parting with what they have, and 
makes them covet it only to hoard up. But there 1s a ſort 
of avarice which conſiſts in a greedy defire of riches, in or- 
der to ſpend them, and this often meets with prodigality i in 
the ſame perſons, as is evident in moſt courtiers and great 
officers, both civil and military. In their buildings and fur- 
niture, equipages and entertainments, their callantry is diſ- 
played with the greateſt profuſion; while the baſe actions they 
ſubmit to for lucre, and the many frauds and impoſitions 
they are guilty of, diſcover the utmoſt avarice. This mix- 
ture of contrary vices, comes up exactly to the character of 
Catiline, of whom it is ſaid, that he was appetens alieni & ſur 
profuſus, greedy after the goods of others, * laviſh of his 
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Ling 180. That noble fin_—— 


"Tus prodigality, I call a noble fin, is not that which has 
avarice for its companion, and makes men unreaſonably pra- 
fuſe to ſome of what they unjuftly extort from others, but 
that agreeable good-natured vice that makes the chimney 
ſmoke, and all the tradeſmen ſmile ; I mean the unmixed 
prodigality of heedleſs and yoluptuous men, that being edu- 
cated in plenty, abhor the vile thoughts of lucre, and laviſh 
away only what others took pains to ſcrape together; ſuch 
as indulge their inclinations at their own expence, that have 
the continual ſatisfaction of bartering old gold for new plea- 
ſures, and from the exceſſive largeneſs of a diffuſive ſoul, are 
made guilty of deſpiſing too much what moſt people over- 
value 

When I ſpeak thus honourably of this vice, and treat it 
with ſo much tenderneſs and good manners as I do, I have 
the ſame thing at heart that made me give ſo many ill names 
to the reverſe of it, viz. the intereſt of the public; for as the 
avaricious does no good to himſelf, and is injurious to all the 
world beſides, except his heir, ſo the prodigal is a bleſſing to 
the whole ſociety, and injures no body but himſęlf. It is true, 
that as moſt of the firſt are knaves, ſo the latter are all fools; 
yet they are delicious morſels for the public to feaſt on, and 
may with as much juſtice, as the French call the monks the pa- 
tridges of the women, be ſtyled the woodcocks of the ſociety. 
Was it not for prodigality, nothing could make us amends for 
the rapine and extortion of avarice in power. Whena cove- 
tous ſtateſman is gone, who ſpent his whole life in fattening 
himſelf with the ſpoils of the nation, and had by pinching and 
plundering heaped up an immenſe treaſure it, ought to fill 
every good member of the ſociety with joy, to behold the un- 
common profuſeneſs of his ſon, This is refunding to the pub- 
lic what was robbed from it. Reſuming of grants is a barba- 
rous way of ſtripping, and it is ignoble to ruina man faſter than 
he does it himſelf, when he ſets about it in ſuch good earneſt. 
Does he not feed an infinite number of dogs of all ſorts and 
ſizes, though he never hunts; keep more horſes than any no- 
bleman in the kingdom, though he never rides them; and 
give as large an allowance to an ill-favoured whore as would 
keep a dutcheſs, though he never lies with her? Is he not {till 
more extravagant in thoſe things he makes uſe of? There- 
fore let him alone, or prai.e him, call him public. ſpirited 
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lord, nobly bountiful and magnificently generous, and in a 
few years he will ſuffer himſelf to be ſtript his own way. As 
long as the nation has its own back again, we ought not to 
quarrel with the manner in which the plunder is repaid. 

Abundance of moderate men, I know, that are enemies to 
extremes, will tell me, that frugality might happily ſupply the 
place of the two vices I ſpeak of, that if men had not ſo ma- 
ny profuſe ways of ſpending wealth, they would not be 
tempted to ſo many evil practices to ſcrape it together, and 
conſequently that the ſame number of men, by equally avoid- 
ing both extremes, might render themſelves more happy, and 
be leſs vicious without, than they could with them. Who- 
ever argues thus, ſhows himſelf a better man than he is a po- 
litician. Frugality is like honeſty, a mean ſtarving virtue, 
that is only fit tor ſmall ſocieties of good peaceable men, who 
are contented to be poor, ſo they may be eaſy; but, in a large 
ſtirring nation, you may have ſoon enough of it. It is an idle 
dreaming virtue that employs no hands, and therefore very 
uſeleſs in a trading country, where there are vaſt numbers 
that one way or other muſt be all ſet to work. Prodigality 
has a thouſand inventions to keep people from fitting ſtill, 
that frugality would never think of; and as this muſt con- 
ſume a prodigious wealth, ſo avarice again knows innume- 
rable tricks to raiſe it together, which trugality would fcorn 
to make uſe of, 

Authors are alwaysallowed to compare ſmall thin gs to great 
ones, eſpecially if they aſk leave firſt. Si licit exemplis, tc. 
but to compare great things to mean trivial ones, is unſuf- 
ferable, unleſs it be in burleſque ; otherwiſe 1 would compare 
the body politic (I confeſs the ſimile is very low) to a bowl 
of punch. Avarice ſhould be the ſouring, and prodigality 
the ſweetening of it. The water I would call the ignorance, 
folly, and credulity of the floating inſipid multitude ; while 
wiſdom, honour, fortitude, and the reſt of the ſublime quali- 
ties of men, which ſeparated by art from the dregs of nature, 
the fire of glory has exalted and refined into a ſpiritual eſſence, 
{ſhould be an equivalent to brandy. I do not doubt but a 
Weſtphalian, Laplander, or any other dull ſtranger that is un- 
acquainted with the wholeſome compoſition, if he was to ſell 
the ſeveral ingredients apart, would think it impoſſible they 
ſhould make any tolerable liquor. The lemons would be too 
four, the ſugar too luſcious, the brandy he will fay is too 
ſtrong ever te be drank in any quantity, and the water he 
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will call a taſteleſs liquor, only fit for cows and horſes : yet 
experience teaches us, that the ingredients I named, judiciouſ- 
ly mixed, will make an excellent liquor, liked of; and admired 
by men of exquiſite palates. 

As to our vices in particular, I could compare avarice, that 
cauſes ſo much miſchief, and is complained of by every body 
who is not a miſer, to a griping acid that ſets our teeth on 
edge, and is unpleaſant to every palate that 1s not debauched: 
I could compare the gaudy trimming and ſplendid equipage 
of a profuſe beau, to the gliſtening brightneſs of the fineſt loaf 
ſugar ; for as the one, by correcting the ſharpneſs, prevent the 


injuries which a gnawing ſaur might do to the bowels, ſo the 


other is a pleaſing balſam that heals and makes amends for 
the ſmart, which the multitude always ſuffers from the gripes 
of the avaricious ; while the ſubſtances of both melt away 
alike, and they conſume themſelves by being beneficial to 
the ſeveral compoſitions -they belong to. I could carry on 
the ſimile as to proportions, and the exact nicety to be ob- 
ſerved in them, which would make it appear how little any 
of the ingredients could be ſpared in either of the mixtures; 
but I will not tire my reader by purſuing too far a ludicrous 
compariſon, when I have other matters to entertain him with 
of greater importance; and to ſum up what 1 have faid in 
this and the foregoing remark, ſhall only add, that I look up- 
on avarice and prodigality in the ſociety, as IJ do upon two 
contrary poiſons in phyſic, of which it is certain that the 
noxious qualities being by mutual miſchief corrected in both, 
they may aſſiſt each other, and often make a good medicine 
between them. x | | 


LINE 180,——— —Whilt luxury 
Employ'd a million of the poor, &c. 


Ir every thing is to be luxury (as in ſtrictneſs it ought) that 


is not immediately neceſſary to make man ſubſiſt as he is a 


living creature, there is nothing elſe to be found in the world, 
no not even among the naked ſavages; of which it is not 
probable that there are any but what by this time have made 
ſome improvements upon their former manner of living; 
and either in the preparation of their eatables, the ordering 
of their huts, or otherwiſe, added ſomething to what once 
ſufficed them. This definition every body will ſay is too ri- 
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gorous: I am of the ſame opinion; but if we are to abate 
one inch of this ſeverity, I am afraid we ſhall not know where 
to ſtop. When people tell us they only defire'to keep'them- 
ſelves ſweet and clean, there is no underſtanding what they 
would be at : if they made uſe of theſe words in their genuine 
proper literal ſenſe, they might be ſoon ſatisfied without 
much coſt or trouble, it they did not want water: but theſe 
two little adjectives are ſo comprehenſive, eſpecially in the 
dialect of ſome ladies, that nobody can gueſs how far they 
may be ſtretched. The comforts of life are likewiſe ſo vari- 
ous and extenſive, that nobody can tell what people mean 
by them, except he, knows what fort of life they lead. The 
ſame obſcurity I obferve in the words decency and conve- 
niency, and I never underſtand them, unleſs I am acquainted 
with the quality of the perſons that make uſe of them. 'Peo- 
ple may go to church together, and be all of one mind as 
much as they pleafe, I am apt to believe that when they pray 
for their daily bread, the biſhop includes ſeveral things in 
that petition which the ſexton does not think on. 

By what I have ſaid hitherto I would only ſhow, that if 
once we depart from calling every thing luxury that is not 
abſolutely neceſſary to keep a man alive, that then there is no 
luxury at all; for if the wants of men are innumerable, then 
what ought to ſupply them has no beunds ; what is called 
ſuperfluous, to ſome degree of people, will be thought requi- 
ſite to thoſe of higher quality; and neither the world, nor the 
{kill of man can produce any thing ſo curious or extravagant, 
but ſome moſt gracious ſovereign or other, if it either eaſes 
or diverts him, will reckon it among the neceſſaries of life; 
not meaning every. body's life, but that of his facred perſon. 

It is a received notion, that luxury is as deſtructive to the 
wealth of the whole body politic, as it is to that of every in- 
dividual perſon who is guilty of it, and that a national fruga- 
lity enriches a country in the ſame manner, as that which 1s 
leſs general increaſes the eſtates of private families. I con- 
feſs, that though I have found men of much better under- 
ſtanding than myſelf of this opinion, I cannot help diſſenti 
from them in this point. They argue thus: We ſend, ſay 
they, for example, to Turkey of woolen manufactury, and 
other things of our own growth, a million's worth ever year; 
for this we bring back filk, mohair, drugs, &c. to the value 
of twelve hundred thouſand pounds, that are all fpent in our 
own country. By this, ſay they, we get nothing; but if moſt, 
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of us would be content with our own growth, and ſo conſume 
but half the quantity of thoſe foreign commodities, then thoſe 
in Turkey, who would ſtill want the ſame quantity of our 
manufactures, would be forced to pay ready money for the 
reſt, and ſo by the balance of that trade only, the nation 
ſhould get fix hundred thouſand pounds per annum. 
. To examine the force of this argument, we will ſuppoſe 
(what they would have ) that but half the filk, &c. ſhall be 
conſumed in England of what there 1s now ; we will ſuppoſe 
likewiſe, that thoſe in Turkey, though we refuſe to buy 
above halt as much of their commodities as we uſed to do, 
either can or will not be without the ſame quantity of our 
manufactures they had before, and that they will pay the 
balance in money; that is to ſay, that they ſhall give us as 
much gold or ſilver, as the value of what they buy from us, 
exceeds the value of what we buy from them. Though what 
we ſuppoſe might perhaps be done for one year, it is impoſ- 
ible it ſhould laſt : Buying is bartering ; and no nation can 
buy goods of others, that has none of her own to purchaſe 
them with. Spain and Portugal, that are yearly ſupplied 
with new gold and ſilver from their mines, may for ever buy 
for ready money, as long as their yearly increaſe of gold or 
ſilver continues; but then money is their growth, and the 
commodity of the country. We know that we could not 
continue long to purchaſe the goods of other nations, if they 
would not take our manufactures in payment for them; and 
why ſhould we judge otherwiſe of other nations? If thoſe 
in Turkey, then, had no more money fall from the ſkies than 
we, let us ſee what would be the conſequence of what we 
ſuppoſed. The fix hundred thouſand pounds in filk, mo- 
hair, &c. that are left upon their hands the firſt year, muſt 
make thoſe commodities tall conſiderably : Of this the Dutch 
and French will reap the benefit as much as ourſelves ; and 
if we continue to refuſe taking their commodities in pay- 
ment for our manufactures, they can trade no longer with 
us, but muſt content themſelves with buying what they 
want of ſuch nations as are willing to take what we refuſe, 
though their goods are much worſe than ours; and thus our 
commerce with Turkey muſt in few years be intall.uly loſt. 
But they will ſay, perhaps, that to prevent the ill conſe- 


quence [I have ſhowed, we fthall take the Turkiſh merchan- 


diſes as formerly, and only be ſo frugal as to conſume” but 
half the quantity of them ourſelves, and fend the reſt abroad 
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to be ſold to others. Let us ſee what this will do, and whe- 
ther it will enrich the nation by the balance of that trade 
with ſix hundred thouſand pounds. In the firſt place, I 
will grant them that our people at home making uſe of ſo 
much more of our own manufactures, thoſe who were em- 
ployed in ſilk, mohair, &c. will get a living by the various 
preparations of woollen goods. But, in the ſecond, I cannot 
allow that the goods can ſold as formerly; for ſuppoſe 


the half that is wore at homd to be ſold at the ſame rate as 


before, certainly the other half that is ſent abroad will want 
very much of it: For we.muft ſend thoſe goods to markets 
already ſupplied ; and beſides that, there mult be freight, in- 
ſurance, proviſion, and all other charges deducted, and the 
merchants in general muſt loſe much more by this half that 
is reſhipped, than they got by the half that is conſumed 
here. For, though.the woollen manufactures are our own 
product, yet they ſtand the merchant that ſhips them off to 
foreign countries, in as much as they do the ſhopkeeper here 
that retails them: ſo that if the returns for what he ſends 
abroad repay him not what his goods coft him here, with all 
other charges, till he has the money and a good intereſt for 
it in caſh, the merchant muſt run out, and the upſhot would 
be, that the merchants in general, finding they loft by the 
Turkiſh commodities they ſent abroad, would ſhip no more 
of our manufactures, than what would pay for as much ſilk, 
mohair, &c. as would be conſumed here. Other nations 
would ſoon find ways to ſupply them with as much as we 
ſhould ſend ſhort, and ſome where or other to diſpoſe of the 
goods we ſhould refuſe: So that all we ſhould get by this 
frugality, would be, that thoſe in Turkey would take but 
half the quantity of our manufactures of what they do now, 
while we encourage and wear their merchandiſes, without 
which they are not able to purchaſe ours. 

As 1 have had the mortification, for ſeveral years, to meet 
with abundance of ſenſible people againſt this opinion, and 
who always thought me wrong in this calculation, fo I had 
the pleaſure at laſt to ſee the wiſdom of the nation fall into 
the ſame ſentiments, as is ſo maniteſt from an act of parlia- 
ment made in the year 1721, where the legiſlature diſobliges 
a powerful and valuable company, and overlooks very 
weighty inconveniences at home, to promote the intereſt of 
the Turkey trade, and not only encourages the conſumption 
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of ſilk and -mohair, but forces the ſubjects, on penalties, to 
make uſe of them whether they will or not. | 

What is laid to the charge of luxury beſides, is, that it 
increaſes avarice and rapine: And where. they are reigning 
vices, offices of the greateſt truſt are bought and ſold ; the 
miniſters that ſhould ſerve the public, both great and ſmall, 
corrupted, and the countries every moment in danger of be- 
ing betrayed to the higheſt bidders: And, laſtly, that it eſfe- 
minates and enervates the people, by which the nations become 
an eaſy prey to the firſt invaders. Theſe are indeed terrible 
things; but what is put to the account of luxury belongs to 
- male-adminiſtration, and is the fault of bad politics. Every 
government ought to be thoroughly acquainted with, and 
ſtedfaſtly to purſue the intereſt of the eountry. Good poli- 
ticians, by dexterous management, laying heavy impoſitions 
on ſome goods, or totally prohibiting them, and lowering 
the duties on others, may always turn and divert the courſe 
of trade which way they pleaſe; and as they will ever pre- 
fer, if it be equally conſiderable, the commerce with ſuch 
countries as can pay with money as well as goods, to thoſe 
that can make no returns for what they buy, but in the 
commodities of their own growth and manufactures, ſo they 
will always carefully prevent the traffic with ſuch nations as 
refuſe the goods of others, and will take nothing but money 
for their own. But, above all, they will keep a watchful eye 
over the balance of trade in general, and never ſuffer that all 
the foreign commodities together, that are imported in one 
year, ſhall exceed in value what of their own growth or ma- 
nufacture is in the ſame imported to others. Note, That I 
{peak now of the intereſt of thoſe nations that have no gold 
or ſilver of their own growth, otherwiſe this maxim need not 
to be ſo much inſiſted on. 

If what I urged laſt, be but diligently looked after, and 
the imports are never allowed to be {uperior to the exports, 
no nation can ever be impoveriſhed by foreign luxury; and 
they may improve it as much as they pleaſe, if they can 

but in proportion raiſe the fund of their own that is to pu- 
chaſe it. 

Trade 1s the principal, but not the only requiſite to ag- 
grandize a nation : there are other things to be taken care of 
beſides. The meum and tuum muſt be ſecured, crimes pu- 
niſhed, and all other laws concerning the adminiſtration of 
juſtice, witely contrived, and ſtrictly executed. Foreign at- 
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fairs muſt be likewiſe prudently managed, and the miniſtry 
of every nation ought to have à good intelligence abroad, 
and be well acquainted with the public tranſactions of all 
thoſe countries, that either by their neighbourhood, ſtrength, 
or intereſt, may be hurtful or beneficial to them, to take 
the neceſſary meaſures accordingly, of croſſing ſome, and aſ- 
ſiſting others, as poliey, and the balance of power direct. The 
multitude muſt be awed, no man's conſcience forced, and 
the clergy allowed no greater ſhare in ſtate affairs, than our 


Saviour bas bequeathed in his teſtament. Theſe are the arts 


that lead to wordly greatneſs : What ſovereign power ſoever 
makes a good uſe of them, that has any conſiderable nation 
to govern, whether it be a monarchy, a commonwealth, or 
a mixture of both, can never fail of making it- flouriſh in 
ſpite of all the other powers upon earth, and no luxury, or 
other vice, 1s ever able to ſhake their conſtitution. — But 
here I expect a full-mouthed cry againſt me; What! has 
God never puniſhed and deſtroyed great nations for their 
ſins? Yes, but not without means, by infatuating their go- 
vernors, and ſuffering them to depart from either all or 
ſome of thoſe general maxims I have mentioned; and of all 
the famous ſtates and empires the world has had to boaſt of 
hitherto, none ever came to rum, whoſe deſtruction was not 
principally owing to the bad politics, neglects, or miſmanage- 
ments of the rulers. 

There is no doubt, but more health and vigour is expect- 
ed among the people, and their offspring, from temperance 
and ſobriety, than there is from gluttony and drunkenneſs; 
yet I confeſs, that as to luxury's efteminating and enervating. 
a nation, I have not ſuch frightful notions now, as I have had 
formerly. When we hear or read of things which we are al- 
together ſtrangers to, they commonly bring to our imagina- 
tion ſuch ideas of what we have ſeen, as (according to our 
apprehenſion) muſt come the neareſt to them: And I re- 
member, that when I have read of the luxury of Perſia, 
Egypt, and other countries where it has been a reigning 
vice, and that were effeminated and enervated by it, it has 
ſometimes put me in mind of the cramming and ſwilling of 
ordinary tradeſmen at a city feaſt, and the beaſtlineſs their 
overgorging themſelves is often attended with; at other 
times, it has made me think on the diſtraction of diſſolute 
ſailors, as I had ſeen them in company of half a dozen lewd 
women, roaring along with tiddles before them; and was I 
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to have been carried into any of their great cities, I would 
have expected to have found one third of the people fick a- 
bed with ſurfeits; another laid up with the gout, or crippled 
by a more ignominious diſtemper; and the reſt, that could 
go without leading, walk along the ſtreets in petticoats. 

It is happy tor us to have fear for a keeper, as long as our 
reaſon is not ſtrong envugh to govern our appetites: And I 
believe, that the great dread I had more particularly againſt 
the word, to enervate, and ſome conſequent thoughts on the 
etymology of it, did me abundance of good when I was a 
{ſchool boy: But ſince I have ſeen ſomething in the world, 
the conſequences of luxury to a nation ſeem not ſo dreadful 


to me as they did. As long as men have the ſame appetites, 


the ſame vices will remain. In all large ſocieties, ſome will 
love whoring, and others drinking. The luftful that can 
get no handiome clean women, will content themſelves with 
dirty drabs : and thole that cannot purchaſe true Hermitage 
or Pontack, will be glad of more ordinary French claret. 
Thoſe that cannot reach wine, take up with moſt liquors, 
and a foot ſoldier or a beggar may make himſelf as drunk 
with ſtale beer or malt ſpirits, as a lord with Burgundy, Cham- 
paign, or Tockay. The cheapeſt and moſt ſlovenly way of 
indulging our paſſions, does as much miſchief to a man's con- 
ſtitution, as the molt elegant and expenſive. 

The greateſt exceſſes of luxury are ſhown in buildings, 
furniture, equipages, and clothes: Cleam linen weakens 
a man no more than flannel; tapeſtry, fine painting, or good 
wainſcot, are no more unwholeſome than bare walls; and a 
rich couch, or a gilt chariot, are no more enervating than the 
cold floor, or a country cart. The refined pleaſures of men 


of ſenſe are ſeldom injurious to their conſtitution, .and there 


are many great epicures that will refuſe to eat or drink more 
than their heads or ſtomachs can bear. Senſual people may 
take as great care of themſelves as any: and the errors of 
the moſt viciauſſy luxurious, do not ſo much conſiſt in the 
frequent repetitions of their lewdneſs, and their eating and 
drinking too much (which are the things which would 
moſt enervate them), as they do in the operoſe contrivances, 
the profuſeneſs and nicety they are ſerved with, and the vait 
expence they are at in their tables and amours. 

But let us once ſuppoſe, that the eaſe and pleaſures, the 
grandees, and the rich people of every nation live in, render 
them unfit to endure hardſhips, and undergo the toils of 
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war. I will allow that moſt of the common council of the 
city would make but very indifferent foot ſoldiers ; and ! 
believe heartily, that if your horſe was to be compoſed of 
aldermen, and ſuch as moſt of them are, a ſmall artillery of 
ſquibs would be ſufficient to route them. But what have the 
aldermen, the common council, or indeed all people of any 
ſubſtance to do with the war, but to pay taxes? The hard- 
ſhips and fatigues of war that are perſonally ſuffered, fall up- 
on them that bear the brunt of every thing, the meaneſt in- 
digent part of the nation, the working flaving people: For 
how exceſſive ſoever the plenty and luxury of a nation may 
be, ſome body muſt do the work, houſes and ſhips muſt be 
built, merchandiſes muſt be removed, and the ground tilled. 
Such a variety of labours in every great nation, require a 
vaſt multitude, in which there are always looſe, idle, extra- 
vagant fellows enough to ſpare for an army ; and thoſe that 
are robuſt enough to hedge and ditch, plow and thraſh, or 
elſe not too much enervated to be ſmiths, carpenters, ſawyers, 
cloth-workers, porters or carmen, will always be ftrong and 
hardy enough in a campaign or two to make good ſoldiers, 
who, where good orders are kept, have ſeldom ſo much 
plenty and ſuperfluity come to their ſhare, as to do them any 
hurt. | | | 

The miſchief, then, to be feared from luxury among the 
people of war, cannot extend itſelf beyond the officers. The 
greateſt of them are either men of a very high birth and 
princely education, or elſe extraordinary parts, and no leſs 
experience ; and whoever is made choice of by a wife go- 
vernment to command an army en chef, ſhould have a con- 
ſummate knowledge in martial affairs, mtrepidity to keep 
him calm in the midſt of danger, and many other qnalifica- 
tions that muſt be the work of time and application, on men 
of a quick penetration, a diſtinguiſhed genius, and a world of 
honour. Strong ſinews and ſupple joints are triflingadvantages, 
not regarded in perſons of their reach and grandeur, that can 
deſtroy cities a-bed, and ruin whole countries while they are 
at dinner. As they are moſt commonly men of great age, it 
would be ridiculous to expect a hale conſtitution and agility 
of limbs from them: So their heads be but active and well 
furniſhed, it is no great matter what the reit of their bodies 
are. If they cannot bear the fatigue of being on horſeback, 
they may ride in coaches, or be carried in litters. Mens 
conduct and ſagacity are never the leſs for their being 
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ripples, and the beſt general the king of France has now; 
can hardly crawl along. Thoſe that are immediately under 
the chief commanders muſt be very nigh. of the ſame abili- 
ties, and are generally men that have raiſed themſelves to 
thoſe poſts, by their merit. The other officers are all of them 
in their ſeveral {tations obliged to lay out ſo large a ſhare of 
their pay in fine clothes, accoutrements, and other things, by 
the luxury of the times called neceſſary, that they can ſpare 
but little money for debauches ; for, as they are advanced, 
and their ſalaries raiſed, ſo they are likewiſe forced to increaſe 
their expences and their equipages, which, as well as every 
thing elſe, muſt ſtill be proportionable to their quality: by 
which means, the greateſt part of them are in a manner hin- 
dered from thole exceſſes that might be deſtructive to health; 
while their luxury thus turned another way, ſerves, moreover, 
to heighten their pride and vanity, the greateſt motives to 
make them behave themſelves like what they would be 
thought to be (See Remark on 1. 321) 

There is nothing refines mankind more than loye and hon- 
our. Thole two paſlions are equivalent to many virtues, and 
therefore the greateſt ſchools of breeding and good manners, 
are courts and armies ; the firſt to accompliſh the women, 
the other to poliſh the men. What the generality of officers 
among civilized nations affect, is a perfect knowledge of the 


world and the rules of honour ; an air of frankneſs, and hu- 


manity peculiar to military men of experience, and ſuch a 
mixture of modeſty and undauntedneſs, as may beſpeak them 
both courteous and valiant. Where good ſenſe. is faſhion- 
able, and a genteel behaviour is in eſteem, gluttony and 
drunkenneſs can be no reigning vices. What officers of dif. 
tinction chiefly aim at, is not a beaſtly, but a ſplendid way of 
living, and the wiſhes of the moſt luxurious, in their ſeveral de- 
grees of quality, are to appear handſomely, and excel each 
other in finery of equipage, politeneſs of entertainments, 
2 the reputation of a judicious fancy in every thing about 

WW. 

But if there ſhould be more diſſolute reprobates among 
officers, than there are among men of other profeſſions, which 
1s not true, yet the moſt debauched of them may be very ſer- 
viceable, if they bave but a great ſhare of honour. It 1s this 
that covers and makes up for a multitude of defects in them, 
and it is this that none (how abandoned ſoever they are to 
pleaſure) dare pretend to be without. But as there is no ar- 
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gument ſo convincing as matter of fact, let us look back on | 
what ſo lately happened in our two laſt wars with France. | 
How many puny young ſtriplings have we had in our armies, 
tenderly educated, nice in their dreſs, and curious in their 
diet, that underwent all manner of duties with gallantry and 
cheerfulneſs ? 

Thoſe that have ſuch diſmal apprehenſions of luxury sen- 
ervating and elfeminating people, might, in Flanders and 
Spain have ſeen embroidered beaux with fine laced ſhirts and 
powdered wigs ſtand as much fire, and lead up to the mouth + 
of a cannon, with as little concern as it was poſlible for the 
/ molt ſtinking flovens to have done in their on hair, though 

it had not been combed in a month, and met with abundance 
of wild rakes, who had actually impaired their healths, and 
0 broke their conſtitutions with exceſſes of wine and women, 
) that yet behaved themſelves with conduct and bravery againſt 
> their enemies. Robuſtneſs is the leaſt thing required in an 

officer, and if ſometimes ſtrength is of uſe, a firm reſolution 
- of mind, which the hopes of preterment, emulation, and the 
1 love of glory. inſpire them with, will at a puſh ſupply the 


, place of bodily force. | 

„ Thoſe that underſtand their buſineſs, and have a ſufficient 
8 ſenſe of honour, as ſoon as they are uſed to danger will al- 
e ways be capable officers: and their luxury, as long as 
ve they ſpend nobody's Money: but their own, will never be e- 
A judicial to a nation. 

u By all which, 1 think, I have proved what I defignedi in this 
1— remark on luxury. Furſt, that in one ſenſe every thing may 
d be called ſo, and in another there is no ſuch thing. Secondly, 
. that with a wiſe adminiſtration all people may ſwim in as 
»f much foreign luxury as their product can purchaſe, without 


>. being impoveriſhed by it. And, laſtly, that where military 
h affairs are taken. care of as they ought, and the ſoldiers well 
's, paid and kept in good diſcipline, a wealthy nation may live 
ut in all the eaſe and plenty imaginable; and in many parts of 
it, ſnow as much pomp and delicacy, as human wit can in- 
1g I vent; and at the ſame time be formidable to their neighbours, 


ah and come up to the character of the bees in the fable, of 
ir. which I ſaid, that 


us Flatte:'d in eace, and fear'd in wats, 
m, They were th“ eſteem of foreigners; 
to And laviſh of their wealth and lives, 
ar- l The balance of all other hives. 
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(See what is farther ſaid concerning luxury in the Remarks 
on line 182 and 397.) | 


Lixg 182. And odious pride a million more, 


Pave is that natural faculty by which every mortal that 
has any underſtanding over-values, and imagines better 
things of himſelf than any impartial judge, thoroughly ac- 
quainted with all his qualities and circumſtances, could allow 
him. We are poſſeſſed of no other quality ſo beneficial to 
ſociety, and ſo neceſſary to render it wealthy and flouriſhing 
as this, yet it is that which is moſt generally deteſted. What 
1s very peculiar to this faculty of ours, is, that thoſe who are 
the fulleſt of it, are the leaſt willing to connive at it in others; 
whereas the heinouſneſs of other vices is the moſt extenuated 
- by thoſe who are guilty of them themſelves. The chaſte man 
hates fornication, and drunkenneſsismoſt abhorred by the tem- 
perate ; but none are ſo much offended at their neighbour's 
pride, as the proudeſt of all; and if any one can pardon it, 
it is the moſt humble: from which, I think, we may juſtly 
infer, that it being odious to all the world, is a certain fign 
that all the world is troubled with it. This all men of ſenſe 
are ready to confeſs, and nobody denies but that he has 
pride in general. But, if you come to particulars, you will 
meet with few that will own any action you can name of 
theirs to have proceeded from that principle. There are 
likewiſe many who will allow, that among the ſinful nations 
of the times, pride- and luxury are the great promoters of 
trade, but they refuſe to own the neceſſity there is, that in a 
more virtuous age (ſuch a one as ſhould be free from pride), 
trade would in a great meaſure decay. | 
The Almighty, they ſay, has endowed us with the domi- 
nion over all things which the earth and ſea produce or con- 
tain ; there is nothing to be found in either, but what was 
made for the uſe of man; and his ſkill and induſtry above 
other animals were given him, that he might render both 
them and every thing elſe within rhe reach of his ſenſes, 
more ſerviceable to him. Upon this conſideration they think 
it impious to imagine, that humility, temperance, and other 
virtues ſhould debar people from the enjoyment of thoſe 
- comforts of life, which are not denied to the moſt wicked 
nations; and ſo conclude, that without pride or luxury, 
the ſame. things might be eat, wore, and conſumed ; the 
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ſame number of handicrafts ,and artificers employed, and a 
nation be every way as flouriſhing as where thoſe vices are the 
moſt predominant. 

As to wearing apparel in particular, they will tell you, 
that pride, which ſticks much nearer to us than our clothes, 
is only lodged in the heart, and that rags often conceal a a 
greater portion of it than the moſt pompous attire ; and that 
as it cannot be denied but that there have always been vir- 
tuous princes, who, with humble hearts, have. wore their 
ſplendid diadems, and ſwayed their envied ſceptres, void of 
ambition, for the good of others ; ſo it is very probable, that 
ſilver and gold brocades, and the richeſt embroideries may, 
without a thought of pride, be wore by many whoſe quality 
and fortune are ſuitable to them. May not (ſay they) a 
good man of extraordinary revenues, make every year a 
greater variety of ſuits than it is poſſible he ſhould wear out, 
and yet have no other ends than to ſet the poor at work, to 
encourage trade, and by employing many, to promote the 
welfare of his country? And conſidering food and raiment to 
be neceſſaries, and the two chief articles to which all our 
worldly cares are extended, why may not all mankind ſet 
aſide a conſiderable part of their income for the one as well 
as the other, without the leaſt tincture of pride? Nay, is not 
every member of the ſociety in a manner obliged, according 
to his ability, to contribute toward the maintenance of that 
branch of trade on which the whole has ſo great a depend- 
ence ? Beſides that, to appear decently is a civility, and oiten 
a duty, which, without any regard to ourſelves, we owe to 
thoſe we converſe with. | 

Theſe are the objections generally made uſe of by haughty 
moraliſts, who cannot eydure to hear the dignity vi cacir ſpe- 
cies arraigned; but if we look narrowly into them, they .may 
ſoon be anſwered, 

If we had vices, I cannot ſee why any man ſhould ever. 
make more ſuits than he has occation for, though he was ne- 
ver ſo deſirous of promoting the good of the nation: for, 
though in the wearing of a well- wrought filk, rather than a 
ſlight ſtuff, and the preferring curious fine cloth to coarſe, 
he had no other view but the ſetting of more people to work, 
and conſequently the public weltare, yet he could conſider 
clothes no otherwiſe than lovers of their country do taxes 
now ; they may pay them with alacrity, but nobody gives 
more than his due; eſpecially where all are juitly rated ac- 
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cording to their abilities, as it could no otherwiſe be expect- 
ed in a very virtuous age. Beſides, that in ſuch golden times 
nobody would dreſs above his condition, nobody pinch his 
family, cheat or over reach his neighbour to purchaſe finery, 
and conſequently there would not be half the conſumption, 
nor a third part of the people employed as now there are, 
But, to make this more plain, and demonſtrate, that for the 
ſupport of trade there can be nothing equivalent to pride, I 
ſhall examine the ſeveral views men have in outward appa- 
rel, and fet forth what daily experience may teach every 
body as to dreſs. 

Clothes were originally made for two ends, to hide our na- 
kedneſs, and to fence our bodies againſt the weather, and 
other outward injuries: to theſe our boundleſs pride has ad- 
ded a third, which is ornament ; for what elſe but an exceſs 
of ſtupid vanity, could have prevailed upon our reaſon to fan- 
cy that ornamental, which muſt continually put us in mind 
of our wants and mifery, beyond all other animals that are 
ready clothed by nature herſelf? It is indeed to be admired 
how ſo ſenfible a creature as man, that pretends to ſo many 
fine qualities of his own, ſhould condeſcend to value himſelf 
upon what is robbed from ſo innocent and defenceleſs an 
animal as a ſheep, or what he is beholden for to the moſt in. 
fignificant thing upon earth, a dying worm; yet while he is 
proud of ſuch trifling depredations, he has the folly to laugh 
at the Hottentots on the furtheſt promontory of Afric, who 
adorn themſelves with the guts of their dead enemies, with- 
out conſidering that they are the enſigns of their valour thoſe 
barbarians are fine with, the true /polia opima, and that if 
their pride be more ſavage than'ours, it 1s certainly leſs ridi- 
culous, becauſe they wear the you of the more noble ani- 
mal. 

But whatever reflections may be made on this head, the 
world has long fince decided the matter ; handſome apparel 
is a main point, fine feathers make fine birds, and people, 
where they are not known, are generally honoured accord- 
ing to their clothes and other accoutrements they have 
about them ; from the#richneſs of them we judge of their 
wealth, and by their ordering of them we gueſs at their un- 
derſtanding. It is this which encourages every body, who 
is conſcious of his little merit, if he is any ways able to wear 
clothes above his rank, elpecially in large and populous ci- 
ties, where obſcure men may hourly meet with fitty ſtran- 
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gers to one acquaintance, and conſequently have the plea- 
{ure of being eſteemed by a vaſt majority, not as what they 
are, but what they appear to be : which is a greater tempta- 
tion than moſt people want to be vain. 

Whoever takes delight in viewing the various ſcenes of 
low life, may, on Eaſter, Whitſun, and other great holidays, 
meet with ſcores of people, eſpecially women, of almoſt the 
loweſt rank, that wear good and faſhionable clothes : if 
coming to talk with them, you treat them more courteouſly 
and with greater reſpedq than what they are conſcious they 
deſerve, they will commonly be aſhamed of owning what they 


are; and often you may, if you are a little inquiſitive, diſcover 


in them a moſt anxious care to conceal the buſineſs they fol- 
low, and the place they live in. The reaſon is plain ; while 
they receive thoſe civilities that are not uſually paid them, 
and which they think only due to their betters, they have 
the ſatisfaction to imagine, that they appear what they 
would be, which, to weak minds, is a pleaſure almoſt as ſub- 
ſtantial as they could reap from the very accompliſhments 
of their wiſhes : this golden dream they are unwilling to be 
diſturbed in, and being ſure that the meanneſs of their con- 
dition, if it is known, muſt fink them very low in your 
opinion, they hug themſelves in their diſguiſe, and take all 
imaginable precaution not to forfeit, by a uſeleſs diſcovery, 
the eſteem which they flatter themſelves that their good 
clothes have drawn from you. 

Though every body allows, that as to apparel and manner 
of living, we ought to behave ourſelves ſuitable to our con- 
ditions, and follow the examples of the moſt ſenſible, and 
prudent among our equals in rank and fortune: yet how 
few, that are not either miſerably covetous, or elſe proud of 
ſingularity, have this diſcretion to boaſt of? We all look 
above ourſelves, and, as faſt as we can, ſtrive to imitate thoſe - 
that ſome way or other are ſuperior to us. 

The pooreſt labourer's wite inthe pariſh, who ſeorns to 
wear a itrong wholeſome frize, as ſhe might, will half ſtarve 
herſelf and her huſband to purchaſe a ſecond-hand gown and 
petticoat, that cannot do her half the ſervice; becauſe, for- 
ſooth, it is more genteel. The weaver, the ſhoemaker, the 
tailor, the barber, and every mean working fellow, that can 
ſet up with little, has the impudence, with the firſt money he 
gets, to dreſs himſelf like a tradeſman of ſubſtance : the or- 
dinary retailer in the clothing = his wite, takes pattern from 
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his neighbour, that deals in the ſame commodity by whole- 
ſale, and the reaſon he gives for it is, that twelve years ago 
the other had not a bigger ſhop than himſelf. The druggiſt, 
mercer, draper, and other creditable ſhopkeepers, can find no 
difference between themſelves and merchants, and therefore 
dreſs and hve like them. The merchant's lady, who cannot 
bear the aſſurance of thoſe mechanics, flies for refuge to the 
other end of the town, and ſcorns to follow any faſhion but 
what ſhe takes from thence; this haughtineſs alarms the 
court, the women of quality are frightened to fee merchants 
wives and daughters drefled like themſelves : this impudence 
of the city, they cry, is intolerable ; mantua-makers are ſent 
for, and the contrivance of faſhions becomes all their ſtudy, 
that they may have always new modes ready to take up, as 
ſoon as thoſe ſaucy cits ſhall begin to imitate thoſe in being. 
The ſame emulation is continued through the ſeveral de- 
grees / of quality, to an incredible expence, till at laſt the 
prince's great favourites and thoſe of the firſt rank of all, 
having nothing left to outſtrip ſome of their inferiors, are 
forced to lay out vaſt eſtates in pompous equipages, magni- 
ficent furniture, ſumptuous gardens, and princely palaces, 

To this emulation and continual ftriving to out-do one 
another it is owing, that after ſo many various ſhiftings and 
changes of modes, in trumping up new ones, and renewing of 
old ones, there is {till a plus ultra left for the ingenious ; it is 
this, or at leaſt the conſequence of it, that ſets the poor to 
work, adds ſpurs to induſtry, and encourages the ſkilful arti- 
ficer to ſearch after further improvements. 14) 

It may be objected, that many people of good faſhion, 
who have been uſed to be well dreſſed, out of cuſtom, wear 
rich clothes with all the indifferency imaginable, and that the 
benefit to trade accruing from them cannot be aſcribed to 
emulation or pride. To this I anſwer, that it is impoſſible, 
that thoſe who trouble their heads ſo little with their dreſs, 
could ever have wore thoſe rich clothes, if both the ſtuffs and 
faſhions had not been firſt invented to gratify the vanity of 
others, who took greater delight in fine apparel, than they ; 
beſides that every body is not without pride that appears to 
be ſo; all the ſymptoms of that vice are not eaſily diſcover- 
ed; they are manifold, and vary according to the age, hu- 
mour, circumſtances, and often conſtitution of the people. 
The choleric city captain ſeems impatient to come to ac- 
tion, and expreſſing his warlike genius by the firmneſs of his 
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ſteps, makes his pike, for want of enemies, tremble at the va- 
lour of his arm : his martial finery, as he marches along, 1n- 
ſpires him with an unuſual elevation of mind, by which, en- 
deavouring to forget his ſhop as well as himſelf, he looks up 
at the balconies with the fierceneſs of a Saracen conqueror ; 
while the phlegmatic alderman, now became venerable both 
for his age and his authority, contents himſelf with being 
thought a conſiderable man; and knowing no eaſier way to 
expreſs his vanity, looks big in his coach, where being known 
by. his paultry livery, he receives, in ſullen ſtate, the homage 
that is paid him by the meaner ſort of people, 
The beardleſs enſign counterfeits a gravity above his years, 
and with ridiculous aflurance ſtrives to imitate the ſtern coun- 
tenance of his colonel, flattering himſelf, all the while, that by 
his daring mien you will judge of his proweſs. The youth- 
ful fair, in a vaſt concern of being overlooked, by the con- 
tinual changing of her poſture, betrays a violent deſire of be- 
ing obſerved, and catching, as it were, at every body's eyes, 
courts with obliging looks the admiration of - her beholders. 
The conceited coxcomb, on the contrary, diſplaying an air 
of ſufficiency, is wholly taken up with the contemplation of 
his own perfections, and in public places diſcovers ſuch a diſ- 
regard to others, that the ignorant muſt imagine, he thinks 
himſelf to be alone. | Bag 
Theſe, and ſuch like, are all manifeſt, though different 
tokens of pride, that are obvious to all the world; but man's 
vanity is not always ſo ſoon found out. When we perceive 
an air of humanity, and men ſeem not to be employed in ad- 
miring themſelves, nor altogether unmindful of others, we 
are apt to pronounce them void of pride, when, perhaps, they 
are only fatigued with gratifying their vanity, and become 
languid from a ſatiety of enjoyments. That outward, ſhow 
of peace within, and drowſy compoſure of careleſs negli- 
gence, with which a great man is often ſeen in his plain cha- 
riot to loll at eaſe, are not always ſo free from art, as the 
may ſeem to he. Nothing is more raviſhing to the wie 
than to be thought happy. | 
The well-bred gentleman places his greateſt pride in the 
{kill he has of covering it with dexterity, and ſome are ſo 
expert in concealing this frailty, that when they are the moſt 
guilty of it, the vulgar think them the moſt exempt from it, 
Thus the diſſembling courtier, when he appears in ſtate, aſ- 
ſumes an air of modeity and good humour ; and while he is 
ea 7 
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ready to burſt with vanity, ſeems to be wholly ignorant of 
his greatneſs; well knowing, that thoſe lovely qualities muſt 
heighten him in the eſteem of others, and be an addition to 
that grandeur, which the coronets about his coach and har- 
neſſes, with the reſt of his equipage, cannot fail to proclaim 
without his aſſiſtance. 

And as in theſe, pride is overlooked, becauſe induſtriouſly 
concealed, fo in others again, it is denied that they have any, 
when they ſhow (or at leaſt ſeem to ſhow) it in the moſt 
public manner. The wealthy parſon being, as well as the 
reſt of his profeſſion, debarred trom the gaity of laymen, 
makes it his buſineſs to look out for an admirable black, and 
the fineſt cloth that money can purchaſe, and diſtinguiſhes 
himſelf by the fullneſs of his noble and ſpotleſs garment; his 
wigs are as faſhionable as that form he is forced to comply 
with will admit of; but as he is only ſtinted in their ſhape, 
fo he takes care that for goodneſs of hair, and colour, few 
noblemen ſhall be able to match him ; his body is ever clean, 
as well as his clothes, his fleek face is kept conſtantly ſhaved, 
and his handſome nails are diligently pared ; his ſmooth 
white hand, and a brilliant of the firſt water, mutually be- 
coming, honour each other with double graces ; what linen 
he diſcovers is tranſparently curous, and he ſcorns ever to 
be ſeen abroad with a worſe beaver than what a rich banker 
would be proud of on his wedding- day; to all theſe niceties 
in dreſs he adds a majeſtic gait, and expreſſes a command- 
ing loftineſs in his carriage; yet common civility, notwith- 
ſtanding, the evidence of ſo many concurring ſymptoms, will 
not allow us to ſuſpect any of his actions to be the reſult of 
pride: conſidering the dignity of his office, it is only decency 
in him, what would be vanity in others; and in good man- 
ners to his calling we ought to believe, that the worthy gen- 
tleman, without any regard to his reverend perſon, puts him- 
ſelf to all this trouble and expence, merely out of a reſpect 
which is due to the divine order he belongs to, and a reli- 
gious zeal to preſerve his holy function from the contempt 
of ſcoffers. With all my heart; nothing of all this ſhall be 
called pride, let me only be allowed to ſay, that to our 1 8 
man capacities it looks very like it. 

But if at laſt I ſhould grant, that there are men who 5 
joy all the fineries of equipage and furniture, as well as 
clothes, and yet have no pride in them; it is certain, that if 
all ſhould be tuch, that emulation I ſpoke of before mult 
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ceaſe, and conſequently trade, which has ſo great a depend- 
ence upon it, ſuffer in every branch. For to ſay, that if all 
men were truly virtuous, they might. without any regard to 
themſelves, conſume as much out of zeal to ſerve their neigh- 
bours and promote the public good, as they do now out of 
ſelt-love and emulation, is a miſerable ſhift, and an unreaſon- 
able ſuppoſition. As there have been good people in all 
ages, ſo, without doubt, we are not deſtitute of them in this 
but let us inquire of the periwig-makers and tailors, in what 
gentlemen, even of the greateſt wealth and higheſt quality, 
they ever could diſcover ſuch public-ſpirited views. Aſk 
the lacemen, the mercers, and the linen-drapers, whether the 
richeſt, and if you will, the moſt virtuous ladies, if they buy 
with ready money, or intend to pay in any reaſonable time, 
will not drive from ſhop to ſhop, to try the market, make as 
many words, and ſtand as hard with them to fave a groat or 
ſixpence in a yard, as the moſt neceſſitous jilts in town. If 
it be urged, that if there are not, it is poſſible there might be 
ſuch people; I anſwer that it is as poſſible that cats, inſtead 


ol killing rats and mice, ſhould feed them, and go about the 


houſe to ſuckle aad nurſe their young ones; or that a kite 
ſhould call the hens to their meat, as the cock does, and fit 
brooding over their chickens inftead of devouring them ; but 
if they ſhould all do ſo, they would ceaſe to be cats and kites ; 
it is inconſiſtent with their natures, and the ſpecies of crea- 
tures which now we mean, when we name cats and kites, 
would be extinct as ſoon as that could come to pals, 


LINE 183. Envy itſelf, and vanity, 
Were miniſters of induſtry. 


Exvr is that baſeneſs in our nature, which makes us grieve 
and pine at what we conceive to be a happineſs in others. I 
do not believe there is a human creature in his ſenſes arrived 
to maturity, that at one time or other has not been carried 
away by this paſſion in good earneſt; and yet I never met 
with any one that dared, own he was guilty of it, but in 
jeſt. That we are ſo generally aſhamed of this vice, is owing 
to that ſtrong habit of hypocriſy, by the help of which, we 
have learned from our cradle to hide even from ourſelves 
the vaſt extent of ſelf-love, and all its different branches. It 
is impoſſible man ſhould wiſh better for another than he 
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does for himſelf, unleſs where he ſuppoſes an impoſſibility 
that himfelf ſhould attain to thoſe wiſhes ; and from hence 
we may eafily learn after what manner this paſſion is raiſed 
in us. In order to it, we are to conſider firſt, that as well 
as we think of ourſelves, ſo ill we think of our neighbour 
with equal injuſtice ; and when we apprehend, that others do 
or will enjoy what we think they do not deſerve, it afflicts 
and makes us angry with the cauſe of that diſturbance. Se- 
condly, That we are employed in wiſhing well for ourſelves, 
every one according to his judgment and inclinations, and 
when we obſerve ſomething we like, and yet are deſtitute of, 
in the poſſeſſion of others; it occaſions firſt ſorrow in us for 
not having the thing we like. This ſorrow is incurable, while 
we continue our eſteem for the thing we want : but as ſelf. 
defence is reſtleſs, and never ſuffers us to leave any means 
untried how to remove evil from. us, as far and as well as we 
are able ; experience teaches us, that nothing in nature more 
alleviates this ſorrow, than our anger againſt thoſe who are 
_ pofſefſ? 1 of what we eſteem and want, This latter paſſion, 
therefore, we cheriſh and cultivate to ſave or relieve our- 
ſelves, at leaſt in part, from the uneaſineſs we felt from the 


Envy. then, is a compound of grief and anger; the de- 
of this paſſion depend chiefly on the nearnefs or re- 


moteneſs of the objects, as to circumſtances. If one, who 
is forced to walk on foot envies a great man for keeping a 
coach and fix, it will never be with that violence, or give 
him that diſturbance which it may to a men, who keeps a 
coach himſelf, but can only afford to drive with four horſes. 
The ſymptoms of envy are as various, and as hard to deſcribe, 
as thoſe of the plague ; at ſome time it appears in one ſhape, 
at others in another quite different. Among the fair, the 
. Miſeaſe is very common, and the ſigns of it very conſpicuous 
in their opinions and cenſures of one another, In beautiful 

oung women, you may often diſcover this faculty to a high 
degree ; they frequently will hate one another mortally at 
firſt ght, from no other principle than envy ; and you may 
read this ſcorn, and unreaſonable averſion, in their very coun- 
tenances, if they have not a great deal of art, and well Tony 
ed to diſſemble. 
In the rude and unpoliſhed multitude, this paſſion is wa 
bare-taced ; eſpecially when they envy others tor the goods 
of fortune : 1 rail at their betters, rip up cher faults, and 
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take pains to miſconſtrue their moſt commendable actions: 
They murmur at Providence, and loudly complain, that the 

good things of this world are chiefly enjoyed by thoſe who 
do not deſerve them. The grofler ſort of them it often af- 
fects ſo violently, that if they were not withheld by the fear 
of the laws, they would go directly and beat thoſe their envy 
is levelled at, from no other provocation than what that paſ- 
ſion ſuggeſts to them. ET TORR 

The men of letters, labouring under this diſtemper, diſco- 
yer quite different ſymptoms. When they envy a perſon 
for his parts and erudition, their chief care is induſtriouſly to 
conceal their frailty, which generally is attempted by deny- 
ing and depreciating the good qualities they envy : They 
carefully peruſe his works, and are diſpleaſed with every fine 
paſſage they meet with ; they look for nothing but his er- 
rors, and wiſh for no greater feaft than a groſs miſtake : In 
their cenſures they are captious, as well as ſevere, make 
mountains of mole-hills, and will not pardon the leaſt ſha- 
dow of a fault, but exaggerate the moſt trifling omiſſion into 
a capital blunder. h 

Envy is viſible in brute-beaſts ; horſes ſhow it in their en- 
deavours of outſtripping one another; and the beſt ſpirited 
will run themſelves to death, before they will ſuffer another 
before them. In dogs, this paſſion is likewiſe plainly to be 
ſeen, thoſe who are uſed to be careſſed will never tamely 
bear that felicity in others. I have ſeen a lap-dog that would 
choke himſelf with victuals, rather than leave any thing for 
a competitor of his own kind; and we may often obſerve the 
ſame behaviour in thoſe creatures which we daily ſee in 
infants that are froward, and by being over-fondled made 
humourſome. If out of caprice they at any time refuſe to 
eat what they have aſked for, and we can but make them 
believe that ſome body elfe, nay, even the cat or the dog 18 
going to take it from them, they will make an end of their 
oughts with pleaſure, and feed even againſt their appetite. 

f envy was not rivetted in human nature, it would not be 
ſo common in children, and youth would not be ſo generally 
ſpurred on by emulation. Thoſe who would derive every 
thing that is beneficial to the ſociety from a good principle, 
aſcribe the effects of emulation in ſchool- boys to a virtue of 
the mind; as it requires labour and pains, fo it is evident, 
that they commit a ſelf-denial, who act from that diſpoſition; 
but if we look narrowly into it, we ſhall find, that this facri- 
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fice of eaſe and pleaſure is only made to envy, and the love 
of glory. If there was not ſomething very like this paſſion, 
mixed with that pretended virtue, it would be impoſlible to 
raiſe and increaſe it by the ſame means that create envy. 
The boy, who receives a reward for the ſuperiority of his 
performance, is conſcious of the vexation it would have been 
to him, if he ſhould have fallen ſhort of it: This reflection 
makes him exert himſelf, not to be outdone by thoſe whom 
he looks upon as his inferiors, and the greater his pride is, the 
more ſelf-denial he will praiſe to maintain his conqueſt. 
The other, who, 1 in ſpite of the pains he took to do well, has 
milled of the prize, is ſorry, and conſequently angry with 
him whom he muit look upon as the cauſe of his grief: But 
to ſhow this anger, would be ridiculous, and of no ſervice ta 
ham, ſo that he muſt either be contented to be leſs eſteemed 
than the other boy; or, by renewing his endeavours, become 
a greater proficient : and it is ten to one, but the diſintereſt- 
ed, good humoured, and peaceable lad, will chooſe the firſt, 
and ſo become indolent and inactive, while the covetous, 

viſh, and quarrelſome raſcal, ſhall take incredible pains, 
and make himſelf a conqueror in his turn. 

Envy, as it is very common among painters, ſo it is of 
great uſe for their improvement: I do not mean, that little 
dawbers envy great maſters, but moſt of them are tainted 
with this vice againſt thoſe immediately above them. If 
the pupil of a famous artiſt is of a bright genius, and un- 
common application, he firſt adores his maſter ; but as his 
own {kill increaſes, he begins inſenſibly to envy what he ad- 
mired before. To learn the nature of this paſſion, and that 
it conſiſts in what I have named, we are but to obſerve, that, 
if a painter, by exerting himſelf, comes not only to equal, 
but to exceed the man he envied, his ſorrow is gone, and all 
his anger diſarmed; and if he hated him before, he is now 
glad to be friends with hum, if the other mil condeſcend to 
it. 

. Married v women, who are guilty of this vice, which few 
are not, are always endeavouring to raiſe the ame paſſion in 
their ſpouſes; ; and where they have prevailed, enyy and 
emulation have kept more men in bounds, and reformed 
more ill huſbands from ſloth, from drinking, and other evil 
courſes, than all the ſermons that have been preached finer 
the time of the Apoſtles. 


As every body would be happy, enjoy pleaſure, and 
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avoid pain, if he could, ſo ſelf. love bids us look on every 
creature that ſeems ſatisfied, as a rival in happineſs; and the 
ſatisfaction we have in ſeeing that felicity diſturbed, without 
any advantage to ourſelves, but what ſprings from the plea- 
ſure we have in beholding it, is called loving miſchief for 
miſchief's ſaxe; and the motive of which that frailty is the 
reſult, malice, another offspring derived from the ſame ori- 
ginal ; for if there was no envy, there could be no malice. 
When the paſſions lie dormant, we have no apprehenſion of 
them, and often people think they have not ſuch a frailty in 
their nature, becauſe that moment they are not aflected 
with it. 

A gentleman well dreſſed, who happens to be dirtied all 
over by a coach or a cart, is langhed at, and by his inferior 
much more than his equals, becauſe they envy him more: 
they know he is vexed at it, and, imagining him to be hap- 
pier than themſelves, they are glad to ſee him meet with 
diſpleaſures in his turn! But a young lady, if ſhe be in a ſe- 
rious mood, inſtead of laughing at, pities him, becauſe a 
clean man 15 a ſight ſhe takes delight in, and there is no 
room for envy. At diſaſters, we either laugh, or pity thoſe 


that befal them, according to the ſtock we are poſſeſſed of 


either malice or compaſſion. If a man falls or hurts himſelf fs 
ſlightly, that it moves not the latter, we laugh, and here our 
pity and malice ſhake us alternately : Indeed, Sir, am very 
ſorry for it, I beg your pardon for laughing, I am the fillieſt 


creature in the world, then laugh again; and again, I am 


indeed very ſorry, and ſo on. Some are ſo malicious, they 
would laugh if a man broke his leg, and others are ſo com- 
paſſionate, that they can heartily pity a man for the leaſt 
ſpot in his clothes; but nobody is 10 ſavage that no compaſ- 
ſion can touch him, nor any man ſo good-natured, as never 
to be affected with any malicious pleaſure. How ſtrangely 


our paſſions govern us! We envy a man for being rich, and 
then perfectly hate him: But if we come to be his equals | 


we are calm, and the leaſt condeſcenfion in him makes us 


friends; but if we become viſibly ſuperior to him, we can 


pity his misfortunes. The reaſon why men of true good 
ſenſe. envy leſs than others, is becauſe they admire them- 
ſelves with leſs heſitation than fools and filly people; for, 
though they do not ſhow this to others, yet the ſolidity of 
their thinking gives them an aſſurance of their real worth, 
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which men of To underſtanding can never feel nithis, 
though they often counterfeit it. 

The oſtraciſm of the Greeks was a ſacrifice of valuable 
men made to epidemic envy, and often applied as an infal- 
lible remedy to cure and prevent the miſchiefs of popular 
ſpleen and rancour. A victim of ſtate often appeaſes the 
murmurs of a whole nation, and after-ages frequently won- 
der at barbarities of this nature, which, under the ſame cir- 
cumſtances, they would have committed themlelves. They 
are compliments to the people's malice, which is never bet- 
ter gratified, than when they can ſee a great man humbled, 
We believe that we love juftice, and to ſee merit rewarded; 
but if men continue long in the firſt poſts of honour, half of 
us grow weary of them, look for their faults, and, if we can 
find none, we ſuppole they hide them, and it is much if the 
greateſt part of us do not wiſh them diſcarded. This foul 
play, the beſt of men ought ever to apprehend from all who 
are not their immediate friends or acquaintance, becauſe no- 
thing is more tireſome to us, than the repetition of praiſes 
we have no manner of ſhare in. 

The more a paſſion is a compound of many others, the 
more difficult it is to define it; and the more it is torment- 
ing to thoſe that labour under it, the greater cruelty it is 
capable of inſpiring them with againſt others: Therefore 
nothing is more whimſical or miſchievous than jealouſy, which 
is made up of love, hope, fear, and a great deal of envy : 
The laſt has been ſufficiently treated of already ; and what 
I have to ſay of fear, the reader will find under Remark on 
I. 321. So that the better to explain and illuſtrate this odd 
mixture, the ingredients I ſhall further ſpeak of in this place, 
are hope and love. 

Hoping is wiſhing with ſome degree of confidence, that 
the thing wiſhed for will come to paſs. The firmneſs and 
imbecillity of our hope depend entirely on the greater or 
leſſer degree of our confidence, and all hope includes doubt; 
for when our confidence 1s arrived to that height, as to ex- 
clude all doubts, it becomes a certainty, and we take for 
granted what we only hoped for before. A filver inkhorn 
may pals in ſpeech, becauſe every body knows what we 
mean by it, but a certain hope cannot: For a man who 
makes uſe of an epithet that deſtroys the eſſence of the ſub- 
ſtantive he joins it to, can have no meaning at all; and the 
more clearly we underſtand the force of the epithet, and the 
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nature of the ſubſtantive, the more palpable is the nonſenſe 
of the heterogeneous compound. 'The reaſon, therefore, 
why it is not ſo ſhocking to ſome to hear a man ſpeak of cer- 
tain hope, as if he ſhould talk of hot ice, or liquid oak, is 


not becauſe there is leſs nonſenſe contained in the firſt, than 


there is in either of the latter; but becauſe the word hope, I 
mean the eſſence of it, is not ſo clearly underſtood by the 
generality of the people, as the words and eſſence of ice and 
oak are, | | 

Love, in the firſt place, ſignifies affection, ſuch as parents 
and nurſes bear to children, and friends to one another ; it 
conſiſts in a liking and well-wiſhing to the perſon beloved. 
We give an eaſy conſtruction to his words and actions, and 
feel a proneneſs to excule and forgiye his faults, if we ſee 
any; his intereſt we make on all accounts our own, even to 
our prejudice, and receive an inward ſatisfaction for ſympa- 
thiſing with him in his ſorrows, as well as joys. What I laid 
laſt is not impoſſible, whatever it may ſeem to be; for, 
when we are ſincere in ſharing with one another in his mif- 
fortunes, ſelf-love makes us believe, that the ſufferings we 
feel muſt alleviate and leſſen thoſe of our friend; and while 
this fond reflection is ſoothing our pain, a ſecret pleaſure 
ariſes from our grieving for the perſon we love. 

Secondly, by love we underſtand a ſtrong inclination, in 
its nature diſtin from all other affections of friendſhip, gra- 
titude, and conſanguinity, that perſons of different ſexes, 
after liking, bear to one another: it is in this ſignification, that 
love enters into the compound of jealouſy, and is the effect 
as well as happy diſguiſe of that paſſion that prompts us to 
labour for the preſervation of our ſpecies. This latter appe- 
tite is innate both in men and women, who are not defective 
in their formation, as much as hunger or thirſt, though they 
are ſeldom affected with it betare the years of, puberty. 
Could we undreſs nature, and pry into her deepeſt receſſes, 
we ſhould diſcover the ſeeds of this paſſion betore it exerts 
itſelf, as plainly as we ſee the teeth in an embryo, before 
the gums are formed. There are few healthy people of either 
ſex, whom it has made no impreſſion on betore twenty: yet, 
as the peace and happineſs of the civil ſociety require that 
this ſhould be kept a lecret, never to be talked of in public; 
ſo, among well-bred people, it is counted highly criminal 
to mention, betore company, any thing in plain words, that 
is, relating to this myſtery of ſucceſlion : by which means, 
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the very name of the appetite, though the moſt neceſſary for 
the continance of mankind, is become odious, and the 

roper epithets commonly joined to luſt, are filthy and * 
minable. 

This impulſe of nature in people of ſtrict morals, and vighd 
modefty, often diſturbs the body for a conſiderable time be- 
fore it is underſtood or known to be what it is, and it is re- 
markable, that the moſt poliſhed, and beſt inſtructed, are 
generally the moſt ignorant as to this affair; and here I can 
dut obſerve the difference between man in the wild ſtate of 
nature, and the ſame creature in the civil ſociety. In the 
firſt, men and women, if left rude and untaught in the ſci- 
ences of modes and manners, would quickly find out the 
cauſe of that diſturbance, and be at a loſs no more than other 
animals for a preſent remedy : beſides, that it is not probable 
they would want either precept or example from the more 
experienced. But, in the ſecond, where the rules of re- 
ligion, law, and decency, are to be followed, and obeyed, 
before any dictates of nature, the youth of both ſexes are to 
be armed and fortified againſt this impulſe, and from their 
infancy artfully frightened from the moſt remote approaches 
of it. The appetite itſelf, and all the ſymptoms of it, though 
they are plainly felt and underſtood, are to be ftifled with 
care and ſeverity, and, in women, flatly diſowned, and if 
there be occaſion, with obſtinacy denied, even when them- 

ſelves are affected by them. If it throws them into diſ- 
tempers, they muſt be cured by 'phyſic, or elſe patiently 
bear them in ſilence; and it is the intereſt of the ſociety to 
preſerve decency and politeneſs ; that women ſhould linger, 
waſte, and die, rather than relieve themſelves in an unlawful 
manner; and among the faſhionable part of mankind, the 
people of birth and fortune, it is expected that matrimony 
ſhould never be entered upon without a curious regard to 
family, eſtate, and reputation, and, in the making of matches, 
the call of nature be the very laſt conſideration. 

Thoſe, then, who would make love and luſt ſynonymous, 
confound the effect with the cauſe of it: yet ſuch is the 


force of education, and a habit of thinking, as we are taught, 


that ſometimes perſons of either ſex are actually in love with- 
out feeling any carnal deſires, or penetrating into the inten- 
tions of - nature, the end propoſed by. her, without which 
they could never have been affected with that fort of paſſion; 


That there are ſuch is certain, but many more whoſe pre- 
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tences to thoſe refined notions are? only upheld by art and 
diſſimulation. Thoſe, who are really ſuch Platonic lovers, 
are commonly the pale-faced weakly people, of cold and 
phlegmatic conſtitutions in either ſex ; the hale and robuſt, 
of bilious temperament, and a ſanguine complexion, never 
entertain any love ſo ſpiritual as to exclude all thoughts and 
wiſhes that relate to the body; but if the moſt ſeraphic lovers 
would know the original of their inclination, let them but 
ſuppoſe that another ſhould have the corporal enjoyment of 
the perſon beloved, and by the tortures they will ſuffer 
from that reflection they will ſoon diſcover the nature of 
their paſſions : whereas, on the contrary, parents and friends 
receive a ſatisfaction in reflecting on the joys and comforts of 
a happy marriage, to be taſted by thoſe they wiſh well to. 

The curious, that are ſkilled in anatomizing the inviſible 
part of man, vill obſerve that the more ſublime and exempt 
this love is from all thoughts of ſenſuality, the more ſpuri- 
ous it is, and the more it degenerates from its honeſt original 
and primitive fimplicity, The power and ſagacity as well 
as labour and care of the politician in civilizing the ſociety, 
has been no where more conſpicuous, than in the happy 
contrivance of playing our paſſions againſt one another. By 
flattering our pride, and till increaſing the good opinion we 
have of ourſelves on the one hand, and inſpiring us on the 
other with a ſuperlative dread and mortal averſion againſt 
ſhame, the artful moraliſts have taught us cheerfully to en- 
counter ourſelves, and if not ſubdue, at leaft, ſo to conceal 
and diſguiſe our darling paſſion, luſt, that we ſcarce know . 
it when we meet with it in our breaſts: Oh! the mighty 
prize we have in view for all our ſelf-denial! can any man 
be ſo ſerious as to abſtain from laughter, when he conſiders, 
that for ſo much deceit and inſincerity practiſed upon our- 
ſelves as well as others, we have no other recompenſe than 
the vain ſatisfaction of making our ſpecies appear more exalt- 
ed and remote from that of other animals, than it really is ; 
and we, 1n our conſciences, know it to .be? yet this is fact, 
and in it we plainly perceive the reaſon why it was neceflary 
to render odious every word or action by which we might 
diſcover the innate defire we feel to perpetuate our kind; 
and why tamely. to ſubmit to the violence of a furious ap- 
petite (which is painful to reſiſt) and innocently to obey the 
moſt preſſing demand of nature without guile or hypocriſy, 
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like other creatures, ſhould be branded with the ignomini- 
ous name of brutality. 

What we call love, then, is not a genuine, but an adulte. 
rated appetite, or rather a compound, a heap of feveral con- 
tradictory paſſions blended in one. As it is a product of 
nature warped by cuſtom and education, ſo the true origin 
and firſt motive of it, as I have hinted already, is ſtifled in 
well-bred people, and concealed from themſelves : all which 
is the reaſon, that, as thoſe affected with it, vary in age, 
ſtrength, refolution, temper, circumſtances, and manners, 
the effects of it are ſo different, whimſical, ſurpriſing, and 
unaccountable. f 4 

It is this paſſion that makes jealouſy ſo troubleſome, and 
the envy of it often ſo fatal : thoſe who imagine that there 
may be jealouſy without love, do not underſtand that paſſion, 
Men may not have the leaſt affection for their wives, and 
yet be angry with them for their conduct, and ſuſpicious of 
them either with or without a cauſe : but what in ſuch caſes 
affects them is their pride, the concern for their reputation. 
They feel a hatred againſt them without remorſe ; when they 
are outrageous, they can beat them and go to ſleep content- 
edly : ſuch huſbands may watch their dames themſelves, 
and have them, obſerved by others; but their vigilance is 
not ſo intenſe; they are not ſo inquiſitive or induſtrious in 
their ſearches, neither do they feel that anxiety of heart at 
the fear of a diſcovery, as when love is mixed with the 
paſſions. | 

What confirms me in this opinion is, that we never ob- 
ſerve this behaviour between a man and his miſtreſs; for 
when his love is gone and he ſuſpects her to be falſe, he 
leaves her, and troubles his head no more about her: where- 
as, it is the greateſt difficulty imaginable, even to a man of 
ſenſe, to part with his miſtreſs as long as he loves her, what- 
ever faults ſhe may be guilty of. If in his anger he ſtrikes 
her, he is uneaſy after it; his love makes him refte& on the 
hurt he has done her, and he wants to be reconciled to her 
again. He may talk of hating her, and many times from his 
heart wiſh her hanged, but if he cannot get entirely rid of 
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tus trailty, he can never diſentangle himſelf from her : though 0 
ſhe is repreſented in the moſt monſtrous guilt to his imagina- I " 
tion, and he has reſolved and ſwore a thouſand times never of 


to come near her again, there is no truſting him, even 
when he is fully convinced of her infidelity, if his love con- 
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tinues, his deſpair is never fo laſting, but between the blackeſt 
fits of it he relents, and finds lucid intervals of hope ; he 
forms excuſes for her, thinks of pardoning, and in order to 
it racks his invention for poſſibilities that may ms ke her ap- 
pear leſs criminal. 


LiNE 200. Real pleaſures, comforts, eaſe. 


Tnar the higheſt good conſiſted in DIE was the docs 
trine of Epicurus, who yet led a life exemplary for contin- 
nence, ſobriety, and other virtues, which made people of the 
ſucceeding ages quarrel about the ſignification of pleaſure, 


Thoſe who argued from the temperance of the philoſopher, . 


ſaid, That the delight Epicurus meant, was being virtuous ; 
ſo Eraſmus in his Colloquies tells us, that there are no greater 
Epicures than pious Chriſtians. . Others that refleted on the 
diſſolute manners of the greateſt part of his followers, would 
have it, that by pleaſures he could have underſtood nothing 
but ſenſual ones, and the gratification of our paſſions. .I 
ſhall not decide their quarrel, but am of opinion, that 
whether men be good or bad, what they take delight in is 
their pleaſure ; and not to look out for any further ety molo- 
gy from the learned languages, 1 believe an Engliſhman 
may juſtly call every thing a pleaſure that pleaſes him, and 
according to this definition, we ought to diſpute, no more 
about men's pleaſures than their tatles : Trahil ſua quemgue 
voluptas. | | 

The worldly-minded, voluptuous, and ambitious man, not- 
withſtanding he 1s void of merit, covets precedence every 
where, and deſires to be dignified above his betters : he aims 
at ſpacious palaces, and delicious gardens ; his chief delight 
is in excelling others in ſtately horſes, magnificent coaches, a 
numerous attendance, and dear-bought furniture. To gra- 
tify his luſt, he wiſhes for genteel, young, beautiful women of 
different chartns and complexions, that ſhall adore his great- 
neſs, and be really in love with his perſon : his cellars he 
would have ſtored with the flower of every country that pro- 


duces excellent wines: his tables he deſires may be ſerved - - 


with many courſes, and each of them contain a choice yariety 


of dainties not. eaſily purchaſed, and ample evidences of ela- 


borate and judicious cookery ; while harmonious muſic, and 
well-couched flattery, entertain his hearing by turns. He em- 
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ploys even in the meaneſt trifles, none but the ableſt and moſt 
ingenious workmen, that his judgment and fancy may as evi- 
dently appear in the leaſt things that belong to him as his 
wealth and quality are manifeſted. in thoſe of greater value. 
He deſires to have ſeveral ſets of witty, facetious, and polite 
people to converſe with, and among them he would have ſome 
famous for learning and univerſal knowledge : for his ſerious 
affairs, he wiſhes to find men of parts and experience, that 
ſhould be diligent and faithful. Thoſe that are to wait on 
him he would have handy, mannerly, and diſcreet, of comely 
aſpect, and a graceful mien: what he requires in them be- 
ſides, is a reſpectful care of every thing that is his, nimble- 
neſs without hurry, diſpatch without noiſe, and an unlimited 
| obedience to his orders: nothing he thinks more troubleſome 
than ſpeaking to ſervants ; wherefore he will only be attend- 
ed by ſuch, as by obſerving his looks have learned to inter: 
pret his will from the flighteſt motions. He loves to ſee an 
elegant nicety in every thing that approaches him, and in 
what is to be employed about his perſon, he deſires a ſuper- 
lative cleanlineſs to be religiouſly obſerved. The chief of. 
ficers of his houſehold he would have to be men of birth, ho- 
nour and diſtinction, as well as order, contrivance, and eco- 
nomy; for though he loves to be honoured by every body, 
and receives the reſpects of the common people with joy, yet 
the homage that is paid him by perſons of quality is raviſh- 
ing to him in a more tranſcendant manner. 
While thus wallowing in a ſea of luſt and vanity, he is 
wholly employed in provoking and indulging his appetites, 
he defires the world ſhould think him altogether free from 
pride and ſenſuality, and put a favourable conſtruction upon 
his moſt glaring vices : nay, if his authority can purchaſe it, 
he covets to be thought wiſe, brave, generous, good-natured, 
and endued with the virtues he thinks worth having. He 
would have us believe that the pomp and luxury he is ſerved 
with are as many tireſome plagues to him ; and all the gran- 
dear he appears in is an ungrateful burden, which, to his ſor- 
row, is inſeparable from the high ſphere he moves in; that 
his noble mind, ſo much exalted above vulgar capacities, 
aims at higher ends, and cannot reliſh ſuch worthleſs enjoy- 
ments; that the higheſt of his ambition is to promote the 
public welfare, and his greateſt pleaſure to ſee his country 
flouriſh, and every body in it made happy. Theſe are called 
real pleaſures by the vicious and 2 and who- 
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ever is able, either by his {kill or fortune, after this refined 


manner at once to enjoy the world, and the good opinion of 


it, is counted extremely happy by all the moſt faſhionable 
part of the people. 

But, on the other ſide, moſt of the ancient philoſophers 
and grave moraliſts, eſpecially the Stoics, would not allow 
any thing to be a real good that was liable to be taken from 
them by others. They wiſely conſidered the inſtability of 
fortune, and the favour of princes; the vanity of honour, 
and popular applauſe ; the precariouſneſs of riches, and all 
earthly poſſeſſions ; and therefore placed true happineſs in 
the calm ſerenity of a contented mind, free from guilt and 
ambition ; a mind that, having ſubdued every ſenſual appe- 
tite, deſpiſes the ſmiles as well as frowns of fortune, and 
taking no delight but in contemplation, defires nothing but 
what every body 1s able to give to himſelf: a mind that, 
armed with fortitude and reſolution, has learned to ſuſtain the 
greateſt loſſes without concern, to endure pain without af- 
fliction, and to bear injuries without reſentment. Many have 
owned themſelves arrived to this height of ſelf-demal, and 
then, if we may, believe them, they were raiſed above com- 
mon mortals, and their ſtrength extended vaſtly beyond the 
pitch of their firſt nature: they could behold the anger of 
threatening tyrants and the moſt imminent dangers without 
terror, and preſerved their tranquillity in the midſt of tor- 
ments: death itſelf they could meet with intrepidity, and 
left the world with no greater reluctance than they had 
ſhowed fondneſs at their entrance into it. 

Theſe among the ancients have always bore the greateſt 
ſway ; yet others that were no fools neither, have exploded 
thoſe precepts as impracticable, called their notions roman- 
tic, and endeavoured to prove, that what theſe Stoics aſſerted 
of themſelves, exceeded all human force and poſſibility ; and 
that therefore the virtues they boaſted of could be nothing 
but haughty pretence, full of arrogance and hypoerily ; yet 
notwithſtanding theſe cenſures, the ſerious part of the world, 
and the generality of wiſe men that have lived ever ſince to 
this day, agree with the Stoics in the moſt material points ; 
as that there can be no true felicity m what depends on 
things periſhable ; that peace within 1s the greateſt bleſſing, 
and no conqueſt like that of our paſſions; that knowledge, 
temperance, fortitude, humility, and other embelliſhments 
of the mind are the moſt yaluable acquiſitions; that no man 
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can be happy but he that is good : and that the virtuous are 
only capable of enjoying real pleaſures. 

I expect to be atked, why in the fable I have called thoſe 
pleaſures real, that are directly oppoſite to thoſe which I own 
the wiſe men of all ages have extolled as the moſt valuable? 
My anſwer is, becauſe I do not call things pleaſures which 
men ſay are beſt, but ſuch as they ſeem to be moſt pleaſed 
with ; how can I believe that a mans chief delight is in the 
embelliſhment of the mind, when 1 ſee him ever employ- 
ed about and daily purſue the pleaſures that are contrary to 
them? John never cuts any pudding, but juſt enough that 
you cannot ſay. he took none: this little bit, atter much 
chomping and chewing, you ſee goes down with him like 
chopped hay; after that he falls upon the beef with a vcra- 
clous appetite, and crams himſelf up to his throat. Is it not 
E to hear John cry every day that pudding is all 

is delight, and that he does nat value the beef of a farthing. 

I could ſwagger about fortitude and the contempt of 
riches as much as Seneca himſelt, and would undertake to 
write twice as much in behalf of poverty as ever he did ; for 
the tenth part of his eſtate, I could teach the way to his /um- 
mum bonum as exactly as I know my way home: I could tell 
people to extricate themſelves from all worldly engagements, 
and to purity the mind, they mult diveſt themſelves of their 
pathions, as men take out the furniture when they would 
clean a room thoroughly; and JI am clearly of the opinion, 


that the malice and moſt ſevere ſtrokes of fortune, can do no 


more injury to a mind thus ftripped of all fears, wiſhes, and 
inclinations, than a blind horſe can do in an empty barn. 
In the theory of all this I am very perfect, but the practice is 
very difficult; and if you went about picking my pocket, 
oflered to take the victuals from before me when I am 
hungry, or made but the leaſt. motion of ſpitting in my face, 
1 dare not promiſe how philoſophically 1 ſhould behave my- 
ſelf. But that I am forced to ſubmit to every caprice of my 
unruly nature, you will ſay, is no argument, that others are 
as little maſters of theirs, and therefore, I am willing to pay 
adoration to virtue wherever I can meet with it, with a pro- 
vito that I ſhall not be obliged to admit any as ſuch, where I 
can fee no telt-denial, or to judge of mens ſentiments from 
their words, where 1 have their lives before me. 

I have tearched through every degree and ſtation of men, 
and confeſs, that I have found no where more auſterity of 
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manners, or greater contempt of earthly pleaſures, than in 
ſome religious houſes, where people freely reſigning and re- 
tiring from the world to combat themſelves, have no other 
buſineſs but ſubdue their appetites, What can be a greater 
evidence of perfect chaſtity, and a ſuperlative love, to imma- 
culate purity in men and women, than that in the prime of 
their age, when luſt is moſt raging, they ſhould actually ſe- 
clude themſelves from each others company, and by a vo- 
luntary renunciation debar themſelves for lite, not only from 
uncleanneſs, but even the moſt lawful embraces? thoſe that 
abſtain from fleſh, and often all manner of food, one would 
think in the right way, to conquer all carnal defires; and 1 
could almoſt ſwear, that he does not conſult his eaſe, who 
daily mauls his bare back and ſhoulders with unconſcionable 
ſtripes, and conſtantly rouſed at night from his fleep, leaves 


his bed for his devotion. Who can deſpiſe riches more, or 


ſnow himſelf leſs avaricious than he, who will not ſo much 
as touch gold or ſilver, no not with his feet? Or can any 
mortal ſhow himſelf leſs luxurious or more humble than the 
man, that making poverty his choice, contents himſelf with 
ſcraps and fragments, and refuſes to eat any bread but what 
is beſtowed upon him by the charity of others. | 
Such fair inftances of ſelf. denial, would make me bow 
down to virtue, if I was not deterred and warned from it by 
lo many perſons of eminence and learning, who unanimout- 
ly tell me that I am miſtaken, antl all IJ have ſeen is farce and 
hypocriſy ; that what ſeraphic love they may pretend to, 
there is nothing but diſcord among them; and that how pe- 
nitential the nuns and friars may appear in their ſeveral con- 
vents, they none of them ſacrifice their darling luſts: that 
among the women, they are not all virgins that paſs for ſuch, 
and that if I was to be let into their ſecrets, and examine 
ſome of their ſubterraneous privacies, I ſhould ſoon be con- 
vinced by ſcenes of horror, that ſome of them muſt have 
been mothers. That among the men I ſhould find calum- 
ny, envy, and ill-nature,-in the higheſt degree, or elſe glutto- 
ny, drunkenneſs, and impurities of a more execrable kind than 
adultery itſelf: and as for the mendicant orders, that they 
fer in nothing but their habits from other {turdy beggars, 
who deceive people with a pitiful tone, and an outward 
ſhow of miſery, and as ſoon as they are out of fight, lay by 
their cant, indulge their appetites, and enjoy one another. 
If the ſtrict rules, and ſo many outward ſigns of devotion 
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obſerved among thoſe religious orders, deſerve ſuch harſh 
cenſures, we may well deſpair of meeting with virtue any 
where elſe; for if we look into the actions of the antagoniſts 
and greateſt accuſers of thoſe votaries, we ſhall not find ſo 
much as the appearance of ſelf-denial. The reverend divines 
of all ſes, even of the moſt reformed churches in all coun- 
tries, take care with the Cyclops Evangeliphorus firſt ; ut 
ventri bene ſit, and afterwards, ne quid defit its que ſub ventre 
ſunt. To theſe they will defire you to add convenient houſes, 
handſome furniture, good fires in winter, pleaſant gardens in 
ſummer, neat clothes, and money enough to bring up their 
children; precedency in all companies, reſpect from every 
body, and then as much religion as you pleaſe. The things 
I have named are the neceflary comforts of life, which the 
moſt modeſt are not aſhamed to claim, and which they are 
very uneaſy without, They are, it is true, made of the ſame 
mould, and have the ſame corrupt nature with other men, 
born with the ſame infirmities, ſubject to the ſame paſſions, 
and liable to the ſame temptations, and therefore if they 
are diligent in their calling, and can but abſtain from murder, 
adultry, ſwearing, drunkenneſs, and other heinous vices, their 
lives are all called unblemiſhed, and their reputations un- 
ſpotted ; their function renders them holy, and the gratifica- 
tion of ſo many carnal appetites, and the enjoyment of ſo 
much luxurious eaſe notwithſtanding, they may ſet upon 
themſelves what value their pride and parts will allow them. 
All this I have nothing againſt, but I ſee no ſelf-denial, 
without which there can be no virtue. ls it ſuch a mortifi- 
cation not to deſire a greater ſhare of worldly bleſſings, than 
what every reaſonable man ought to be ſatisfied with? Or, 1s 
there any mighty merit in not being flagitious, and forbear- 
ing indecencies that are repugnant to good manners, and 
which no prudent man would be guilty of, though he had 
no religion at all? Vibes 10 | 
I know I ſhall be told, that the reaſon why the clergy are 
ſo 8 in their reſentments, when at any time they are 
but in the leaſt affronted, and ſhow themſelves ſo void of all 
patience when their rights are invaded, is their great care to 
reſerve their calling, their profeſſion from contempt, not for 
their own ſakes, but to be more ſerviceable to others. It is 
the ſame reaſon that makes them ſolicitous about the com- 
forts and conveniencies ot life; for ſhould they ſuffer them- 
ſelves to be inſulted over, be content with a coarſer diet, and 
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wear more ordinary clothes than other people, the multitude, 
who judge from outward appearances, would be apt to think 
that the clergy was no more the immediate care of Provi- 
dence than other folks, and ſo not only undervalue their per- 
ſons, but deſpiſe likewiſe all the reproofs and inſtructions that 
came from them. This is an admirable plea, and as it is 
much made uſe of, I will try the worth of it. 

I am not of the learned Dr. Echard's opinion, that pover- 
ty is one of thoſe things that bring the clergy into contempt, 
any further than as it may be an occafion of diſcovering their 
blind fide: for when men are always ftruggling with their 
low condition, and are unable to bear the burden of it with- 
out reluctancy, it is then they ſhow how uneaſy their poverty 
fits upoñ them, how glad they would be to have their circum- 
ſtances meliorated, and what a real value they have for the 
good things of this world. He that harangues on the con- 
tempt of riches, and the vanity of earthly enjoyments, in a 
ruſty, threadbare gown, becauſe he has no other, and would 
wear his old greaſy hat no longer it any body would give him 
a better; that drinks ſmall beer at home with a heavy coun- 
tenance, but leaps at a glaſs of wine if he can catch it abroad; 
that with little appetite feeds upon his own coarſe rzeſs, but 
falls to greedily where he can pleaſe his palate, and expreſſes 
an uncommon joy at an invitation to a ſplendid dinner: it is 
he that is deſpiſed, not becauſe he is poor, but becauſe he 
knows not how to be ſo, with that content and refignation 
which he preaches to others, and ſo diſcovers his inclinations 
to be contrary to his doctrine. But, when a man from the 
greatneſs of his foul (or an obſtinate vanity, which will do as 
well) reſolving to ſubdue his appetites in good earneſt, re- 
fuſes all the offers of eaſe and luxury that can be made to 
him, and embracing a voluntary poverty with cheerfulneſs, 
rejects whatever may gratify the ſenſes, and actually ſacri- 
fices all his paſſions to his pride, in acting this part, the vul- 
gar, far from contemning, will be ready to deify and adore 
him. How famous have the Cynic philoſophers made them- 
ſelves, only by refuting to diſſimulate and make uſe of ſuper- 
fluities? Did not the moſt amhitious monarch the world ever 
bore, condeſcend to viſit Diogenes in his tub, and return to 
a ſtudied incivility, the higheſt compliment a man of his - 
pride was able to make? | 
Mankind are very willing to take one anothers word, when 
they ſee ſome circumſtances that corroborate what is told 
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them; but when our actions directly contradict what we 
ſay, it is counted impudence to deſire belief. If a jolly hale 
fellow, with glowing cheeks and warm hands, newly return- 
ed from ſome ſmart exerciſe, or elſe the cold bath, tells us 
in froſty weather, that he cares not for the fire, we are eaſily 
induced to believe him, eſpecially if he actually turns from 
it, and we know by his circumſtances, that he wants neither 
fuel nor clothes: but if we ſhould hear the ſame from the 
mouth of a poor ſtarved wretch, with ſwelled hands, and a 
livid countenance, in a thin ragged garment, we ſhould not 
believe a word of what he ſaid, eſpecially if we ſaw him 
ſhaking and ſhivering, creep toward the ſunny bank ; and 
we would conclude, let him ſay what he could, that warm 
clothes, and a good fire, would be very acceptable to him. 
The application is eaſy, and therefore if there be any clergy 
upon earth that would be thought not to care for the world, 
and to value the ſoul above the body, let them only forbear 
ſhowing a greater concern for their ſenſual pleaſures than 
they generally do for their ſpiritual ones, and they may reſt 
ſatisfied, that no poverty, while they bear it with fortitude, 
will ever bring them into contempt, how mean foever their 
circumances may be. 
Let us ſuppoſe a paſtor, that has a little flock intruſted to 
him, of which he is very careful: He preaches, viſits, ex- 
horts, reproves among his people with zeal and prudence, 
and does them all the kind offices that lie in his power to 
make them happy. There is no doubt but thoſe under his 
care muſt be very much obliged to him. Now, we ſhall 
ſuppoſe once more, that this good man, by the help of a 
little ſelf.denial, is contented to live upon half bis income, 
accepting only of twenty pounds a-year inſtead of forty, 
which he. could claim; and moreover, that he loves his pa- 
riſhioners ſo well, that he will never leave them for any pre- 
ferment whatever, no not a biſhoprick, though it be ofler- 
ed. I cannot ſee but all this might be an eaſy taſk to a 
man who profeſſes mortification, and has no value for world- 
ly pleaſures; yet ſuch a diſintereſted divine, I dare promiſe, 
notwithſtanding the degeneracy of mankind, will be loved, 
elteemed, and have every body's good word; nay, I would 
- ſwear, that though he ſhould yet further exert himſelf, give 
above half of his ſmall revenue to the poor, live upon no- 
thing but oatmeal and water, lie upon ſtraw, and wear the 


coarſeſt cloth that could be made, his mean way of living 
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would never be reflected on, or be a diſparagement either 
to himſelf or the order he belonged to; but that on the con- 
trary his poverty would never be mentioned but to his glory, 
as long as his memory ſhould laſt, | 

But (ſays a charitable young gentlewoman) though you 
have the heart. to ſtarve your parſon, have you no bowels of 
compaſſion for his wife and children? pray what muſt re- 
main of forty pounds a year, after it has been twice ſo un- 
mercifully ſplit? or would you have the poor woman and 
the innocent babes likewiſe live upon oatmeal and. water, 
and lie upon ſtraw, you unconſcionable wretch, with all 
your ſuppofitions and ſelf-denials ; nay, is it poſſible, though 
they ſhould all live at your own murdering rate, that leſs 
than ten pounds a- year could maintain a family? Do not 
be in a paſſion, good Mrs. Abigail, IJ have a greater regard 
for your ſex than to preſcribe ſuch a lean diet to married 
men; but I confeſs 1 forgot the wives and children: The 
main reaſon was, becauſe I thought poor prieſts could have 


no occaſion for them. Who could imagine, that the parſon 


who is to teach others by example as well as precept, was 
not able to withſtand thoſe deſires which the wicked world 
itſelf calls unrealagable? What is the reaſon when an appren- 
tice marries before he is out of his time, that unleſs he meets 
with a good fortune, all his relations are angry with him, 
and every body blames him? Nothing elle, but becauſe at 
that time he has no money at his diſpolal, and being bound 
to his maſter's ſervice, has no leiſure, and perhaps little capa- 
city to provide for a family. What mutt we ſay to a parton 
that has twenty, or, if you will, terty pounds a-year, that 
being bound more ſtrictly to all the ſervices a pariſh and his 
duty require, has little time, and generally much leſs. ability 
to get any more? Is it not very reaſonable he ſhould mar- 
ry? But why ſhould a ſober young man, who is guil- 
ty of no vice, be debarred from lawtul enjoyments ? 
Right; marriage is lawful, and ſo is a coach; but what is that 
to people that have not money enough to keep one? 
If he muſt hive a wife, let him look out for money, 
or wait for a greater benefice, or ſomething elſe to maintain 
her handſomely, and bear all incident charges. But no- 
body that has any thing herſelf will have him, and he cannot 
ſtay : He has a very good ſtomach, and all the ſymptoms of 
health; it is not every body that can live without a woman 
it is better to marry than burn, What a world of ſelf. de- 
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them; but when our actions directly contradict what we 
ſay, it is counted impudence to deſire belief. If a jolly hale 
fellow, with glowing cheeks and warm hands, newly return- 
ed from ſome ſmart exerciſe, or elſe the cold bath, tells us 
in froſty weather, that he cares not for the fire, we are eaſily 
induced to believe him, eſpecially if he actually turns from 
it, and we know by his circumſtances, that he wants neither 
fuel nor clothes : but if we ſhould hear the ſame from the 
mouth of a poor ſtarved wretch, with ſwelled hands, and a 
livid countenance, in a thin ragged garment, we ſhould not 
believe a word of what he ſaid, eſpecially if we ſaw him 
ſhaking and ſhivering, creep toward the ſunny bank ; and 
we would conclude, let him ſay what he could, that warm 
clothes, and a good fire, would be very acceptable to him. 
The application is eaſy, and therefore if there be any clergy 
upon earth that would be thought not to care for the world, 
and to value the ſoul above the body, let them only forbear 
ſhowing a greater concern for their ſenſual pleaſures than 
they generally do for their ſpiritual ones, and they may reſt 
ſatisfied, that no poverty, while they bear it with fortitude, 
will ever bring them into contempt, how mean ſoever their 
cirecum ances may be. | | | 

Let us ſuppoſe a paſtor, that has a little flock intruſted to 


him, of which he is very careful: He preaches, viſits, ex- 


horts, reproves among his people with zeal and prudence, 


and does them all the kind offices that lie in his power to 


make them happy. There is no doubt but thoſe under his 
care muſt be very much obliged to him. Now, we ſhall 
ſuppoſe once more, that this good man, by the help of a- 
little ſelf-denial, is contented to live upon half his income, 
accepting only of twenty pounds a-year inſtead of forty, 
which he could claim; and moreover, that he loves his pa- 
riſhioners ſo well, that he will never leave them for any pre- 
ferment whatever, no not a biſhoprick, though it be ofler- 
ed. I cannot ſee but all this might be an eaſy taſk to a 


man who profeſſes mortification, and has no value for world- 


ly pleaſures; yet ſuch a diſintereſted divine, I dare promiſe, 


notwithſtanding the degeneracy of mankind, will be loved, 


eſteemed, and have every body's good word; nay, I would 


- ſwear, that though he ſhould yet further exert himſelf, give 


above half of his ſmall revenue to the poor, live upon no- 
thing but oatmeal and water, lie upon ſtraw, and wear the 
coarleſt cloth that could be made, his mean way of living 
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would never be reflected on, or be a diſparagement either 
to himſelf or the order he belonged to; but that on the con- 
trary his poverty would never be mentioned but to his glory, 
as long as his memory ſhould laſt. | 


But (ſays a charitable young gentlewoman) though you 


have the heart to ſtarve your parſon, have you no bowels of 
compaſſion for his wife and children? pray what muſt re- 
main of forty pounds a year, after it has been twice ſo un- 
mercifully ſplit? or would you have the poor woman and 
the innocent babes likewiſe live upon oarmeal and water, 
and lie upon ſtraw, you unconſcionable wretch, with all 
your ſuppoſitions and ſelf-denials; nay, is it poſſible, though 
they ſhould all live at your own murdering rate, that leſs 
than ten pounds a- year could maintain a family? Do not 
be in a paſlion, good Mrs. Abigail, I have a greater regard 


for your lex than to preſcribe ſuch a lean diet to married 


men ; but I confeſs I forgot the wives and children : The 
main reaſon was, . becauſe I thought poor prieſts could have 
no occaſion for them. Who could imagine, that the parſon 
who 1s to teach others by example as well as precept, was 
not able to withſtand thoſe defires which the Lee world 
itſelf calls unrealagable? What is the reaſon when an appren- 
tice marries before he is out of his time, that unleſs he meets 
with a good fortune, all his relations are angry with him, 
and every body blames him? Nothing elſe, but becaule at 
that time he has no money at his diſpoſal, and being bound 
to his maſter's ſervice, has no leifure, and perhaps little capa- 
city to provide for a family. What mutt we ſay to a parton 
that has twenty, or, if you will, forty pounds a-year, that 
being bound more ſtrictly to all the ſervices a pariſh and his 
duty require, has little time, and generally much leſs ability 
to get any more? Is it not very reaſonable he ſhould mar- 
ry? But why ſhould a ſober young man, who is guil- 
ty of no vice, be debarred from lawtul enjoyments ? 
Right; marriage is lawful, and ſo is a coach; but what is that 
to people that have not money enough to keep one ? 
If he muſt have a wife, let him look out for money, 
or wait for a greater benefice, or ſomething elſe to maintain 
her handſomely, and bear all incident charges. But no- 
body that has any thing herſelt will have him, and he cannot 
ſtay : He has a very good ſtomach, and all the ſymptoms. of 
health; it is not every body that can'live without a woman; 
it is better to marry than burn. What a world of ſelf. de- 
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nial is here? The ſober young man is very willing to be 
virtuous, but you muſt not croſs his inclinations ; he pro- 
miſes never to be a deer-ſtealer, upon condition that he ſhall 
have veniſon of his own, and no body muſt doubt, but that 
if it come to the puſh, he is qualified to ſuffer martyrdom, 
though he owns that he has not ſtrength enough, patiently 
to bear a ſcratched finger. 

When we ſee ſo many of the clergy, to indulpe their luſt, 
a brutiſh appetite, run themſelves after this manner upon an 
inevitable poverty, which, unleſs they could bear it with 
greater fortitude, than they diſcover in all their actions, muſt 
of neceflity make them contemptible to all the world, what 
credit muſt we give them, when they pretend that they 
conform themſelves to the world, not becauſe they take 
delight in the' ſeveral decencies, conveniences, -and orna- 
ments of it, but only to preſerve their function from 
contempt, in order to be more uſeful to others? Have we 
not reaſon to believe, that what they ſay is full of hypocriſy 
and falſehood, and that concupiſcence is not the only appe- 
tite they want to gratify ; that the haughty airs and quick 
ſenſe of injuries, the curious elegance in dreſs, and niceneſs 
of palate, to be obſerved in moſt of them that are able to 
ſhow them, are the reſults of pride and luxury in them, as 
they are in other people, and that the clergy are not poſſeſ- 
ſed of more intrinfic virtue than any other profeſſion ? 

I am afraid, by this time I have given many of my readers 
a real diſpleaſure, by dwelling ſo long upon the reality of 
pleaſure; but I cannot help it, there is one thing comes in- 

to my head to corroborate what I have urged already, which 
I cannot forbear mentioning : It is this: Thoſe who govern 
others throughout the world, are at leaſt as wiſe as the people 
that are governed by them, generally ſpeaking : If, for this 
reaſon, we would take pattern from our ſuperiors, we have 
but to caſt our eyes on all the courts and governments in 
the univerſe, and we ſhall ſoon perceive from the actions of 
the great ones, which opinion they fide with, and what 

leaſures thoſe in the higheſt ſtations of all ſeem to be 'moſt 

fond of: For, if it be allowable at all to judge of people's in- 
clinations, from their manner of living, none can be leſs in-/ 
ured by it, than thoſe who are the moſt at liberty to do as 


they pleaſe. 


1 


: 


If the great ones of the clergy, as well as the laity of any 
country whatever, had no value for earthly pleaſures, and 


did not endeayour to gratify their appetites, why are envy 
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and revenge 10 raging among them, and all the other paſ- 
ſions improved and refined upon in courts of princes more 
than any where elſe, and why are their repaſts, their recre- 
ations, and whole manner of living always ſuch as are ap- 
proved of, coveted, and imitated by the moſt ſenſual people 
of that ſame country? If deſpiling all viſible decorazions 
they were only in love with the embelliſhments of the m d, 


why ſhould they borrow ſo- many of the implements, a4” 


make uſe of the moſt darling toys of the luxurious? WI. 

ſhould a lord treaſurer, or a biſhop, or even the grand ſignior, 
or the pope of Rome, to be good and virtuous, and endea- 
your the conqueſt of his paſſions, have occaſion for greater 
revenues, richer furniture, or a more numerous attention, as 
to perſonal ſervice, than a private man? What virtue 1s it 
the exerciſe of which requires ſo much pomp and ſuperfluity, 
as are to be ſeen by all men in power? A man has as much 
opportunity to practiſe temperance, that has but one diſh at 
a meal, as he that is conſtantly ſerved with three courſes, 
and a dozen diſhes in each : One may exercite as much pa- 
tience, and be as full of ſelf-demial on a few flocks, without 


curtains or teſter, as 1n a velvet bed that 1s fixteen foot high. 
The virtuous poſſeſſions of the mind are neither charge nor 


burden: A man may bear misfortunes with fortitude in a 
garret, forgive injuries a- foot, and be chaſte, though he has 
not a ſhirt to his back : and therefore 1 ſhall never believe, 
but that an indifferent ſculler, if he was intruſted with it, 
might carry all the learning and religion that one man can 
contain, as well as a barge with ſix oars, eſpecially if it was 
but to croſs from Lambeth to Weſtminſter ; or that humi- 
wy is ſo ponderous a virtue, that it requires ſix horſes to 

Wit. 

To ſay that men not being ſo eaſily governed | by their 
equals as by their-ſuperiors, it is neceſſary, that to keep 
the multitude in awe, thoſe who rule over us ſhould ex- 
cel others in outward appearance, and conſequently, that - 
all in high ſtations ſhould have badges of honour; and en- 


ſigns of power to be diſtinguiſhed from the vulgar, is a fri- 


volous objection. This, in the firſt place, can only be 
of uſe to poor princes, and weak and precarious governments, 


that being actually unable to maintain the public peace, are 


obliged with a pageant ſhow to make up what they 
want in real power: ſo the governor of | Batavia, in the 
Eaſt Indies, is forced to keep up a grandeur, and live in & 
magnificence above his quality, to ſtrike a terror in the na- 
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tives of Java, who, if they bad ſkill and conduct, are ſtrong 
enough to deſtroy ten times the number of their maſters ; 
but great princes and ſtates that keep large fleets at fea, and 
numerous armies in the field, have no occaſion for ſuch ſtra- 
tagems; for what makes them formidable abroad, will never 
fail to be their ſecurity at home. Secondly, what muſt protect 
the lives and wealth of people from the attempts of wicked 
men in all ſocieties, is the ſeverity of the laws, and diligent ad- 
miniſtration of impartial juſtice. Theft, houſe-breaking, and 
murder, are not to be prevented by the ſcarlet gowns of the al- 
dermen, the goldchains of the ſherifts, the fine trappings of the 
ir horſes, or any gaudy ſhow whatever: Thoſe pageant orna- 
ments are beneficial another way ; they are eloquent leQures 
to apprentices, and the uſe of them is to animate, not to de- 
ter: but men of abandoned principles muſt be awed by rug 
ged officers, ſtrong priſons, watchful jailors, the hangman, 
and the gallows. It London was to be one week deſtiutte 
of conſtables and watchmen to guard the houſes a-nights, 
half the bankers would be ruined in that time, and if my 
lord mayor had nothing to defend himſelf but his great two 
handed ſword, the huge cap of maintenance, and his gilded 
mace, he would ſoon be ſtripped, in the very ſtreets to the 
city, of all his finery in his ſtately coach. 
But let us grant that the eyes of «the mobility are to be 
dazzled with a gaudy outtide ; if virtue was the chief delight 
of great men, why ſhould their extravagance be extended 
to things not underſtood by the mob, and wholly removed 
from public view, I mean their private diverſions, the pomp 
and luxury of the dining-room and the bed-chamber, and 
the curioſities of the cloſet ? few of the vulgar know that 
there is wine of a guinea the bottle, that birds, no bigger 
than larks, are often fold for half-a-guinea a piece, or that a 
ſingle picture may be worth ſeveral thouſand pounds: be- 
ſides, is it to be imagined, that unleſs it was to pleaſe their 
own appetites, men ſhould put themſelves to ſuch vaſt ex- 
pences for a political ſhow, and be ſo ſolicitous to gain the 
eſteem of thoſe whom they ſo much deſpiſe in every thing 
elſe? if we allow that the ſplendor and all the elegancy of 
a a court inſipid, and only tireſome to the prince himſelf, and 
are altogether made uſe of to preſerve royal majeſty from 
contempt, can we ſay the ſame of half a dozen illegitimate | 
children, moſt of them the offspring of adultery, by the ſarge 
majeſty, got, educated, and made princes at the expence of 
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the nation! therefore, it is evident, that this awing of the 
multitude, by a diſtinguiſhed manner of living, is only a 
cloak and pretence, under which, great men would ſhelter 
cir vanity, and indulge every appetite about them without 
reproach. | 
A burgomaſter of Amſterdam, in his plain black ſuit; fol- 
l»wed perhaps by one footman, is fully as much reſpected, 
and better obeyed, than a lord mayor of London, with all 
his ſplendid equipage, and great train of attendance. Where 
there is a real power, it is ridiculous to think that any tem- 
perance or auſterity of life ſnould ever render the perſon, in 
whom that power is lodged, contemptible in his office, from 
an emperor to the beadle of a pariſh. Cato, in his go- 
vernment of Spain, in which he acquitted himſelf with ſo 
much glory, had only three ſervants to attend him; do we hear 
that any of his orders were ever lighted for this, notwithſtand- 
ing that he loved his bottle? and, when that great man marched 
on foot through the ſcorching ſands of Libya, and parched up 
with thirſt, refuſed to touch the water that was brought him, 
before all his ſoldiers had drank, do we ever read that this 
heroic forbearance weakened his authority, or leſſened him 
in the eſteem of his army? but what need we go ſo far off? 
there has not, for theſe many ages, been a prince leſs inclin- 
ed to pomp and luxury than the * preſent king of Sweden, 
who, enamoured with the title of hero, has not only ſacri- 
ficed the lives of his ſubjects, and welfare of his dominions, 
but (what is more uncommon in ſovereigns) his own eaſe, 
and all the comforts of life, to an implacable ſpirit of re- 
venge; yet he is obeyed to the ruin of his people, in obſti- 
nately maintaining a war that has almoſt utterly deſtroyed 
his kingdom. 

Thus I have proved, that the real pleaſures of all men in 
nature are worldly and ſenſual, if we judge from their prac- 
tice; I ſay all men in nature, becauſe devout Chriſtians, 
who alone are to be excepted here, being regenerated, and 
preternaturally aſſiſted by the Divine grace, cannot be ſaid 
to be in nature. How ſtrange it is, that they ſhould all ſo 
unanimouſly deny it! aſk not only the divines and moraliſts 
of every nation, but likewiſe all that are rich and powerful, 
about real pleaſure, and they will tell you, with the Stoics, 
that there can be no true felicity in things mundane and 
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corruptible : but then look upon their lives, and you will 
find they take delight in no other. 

What. muſt we do in this dilemma? ſhall we be ſo un- 
charitable, as judging from mens actions, to ſay, that all 
the world prevaricates, and that this is not their opinion, let 
them talk what they will? or ſhall we be ſo filly, as relying 
on what they ſay, to think them ſincere in their ſentiments, 
and ſo not believe our own eyes? or ſhall we rather endeavour 
to believe ourſelves and them too, and ſay with Montagne, 
that they imagine, and are fully perſuaded, that they believe 
what they do not believe? theſe are his words: “ ſome im- 
« poſe on the world, and would be thought to belive what 
« they really do not : but much the greater number impoſe 
upon themſelves, not conſidering, nor thoroughly appre- 
« hending what it is to believe.” But this is making all 
mankind either fools or impoſtors, which, to avoid, there is, 
nothing left as, but to ſay what Mr. Bayle has endeavoured 
to prove at large in his Reflections on Comets: © that man is 
* ſo unaccountable a creature as to act moſt commonly a- 

gainſt his principle ;” and this is fo far from being injuri- 
ous, that it is a compliment to human nature, for we muſt 
ſee either this or worſe. 

This contradiction in the frame of man is the reaſon that 
the theory of virtue is ſo well underſtood, and the practice 
of it ſo rarely to be met with. If you alk me where to look 
for thoſe beautiful ſhining qualities of prime miniſters, and 
the great favourites of princes that are fo finely painted | in 
dedications, addreſſes, epitaphs, funeral ſermons, and in- 
ſcriptions, I anſwer, there, and no where elſe. Where 
would you look for the excellency of a ſtatue, but in that 
part which you ſee of it? It is the poliſhed outſide only that 
has the ſkill and labour of the ſculptor to boaſt of; what is 
out of fight is untouched. Would you break the head, Or 
cut open the breaſt to look for the brains or the heart, you 
would only; ſhow your ignorance, and deſtroy the work- 
manſhip. This has often made me compare the virtues of 
great men to your large China jars : they make a fine ſhow, 
and are ornamental even to a chimney ; one would, by the 
bulk they appear in, and the value that is ſet upon them, 
think they might be very uſeful, but look into a thouſand of 
webs and you will find * in them but duſt and cob- 
We 
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LINE 201. The very poor 
Liv'd better than the rich before. 


Ir we trace the moſt flouriſhing nations in their origin, we 


ſhall find, that in the remote beginnings of every ſociety, the 
richeſt and moſt conſiderable men among them were a great 
while deſtitute of a great many comforts of Iife that are now 
enjoyed by the meaneſt and moſt humble wretches : ſo that 
many things which were once looked upon as the invention 
of luxury, are now allowed, even to thoſe that are ſo miſe- 
rably poor as to become the objects of public charity, nay, 
counted ſo neceſſary, that we think no human creature 
ought to want them. 

Im the firſt ages, man, without doubt, fed on the fruits of 
the earth, without any previous preparation, and repoſed 
himſelf naked like other animals on the lap of their common 
parent: whatever has contributed ſince to make life more 
comfortable, as it muſt have been the reſult of thought, ex- 
perience, and ſome labour, ſo it more or leſs deſerves the 
name of luxury, the more or leſs trouble it required, and de- 
viated from the primitive fimplicity. Our admiration is ex- 
tended no farther than to what is new to us, and we all over- 
look the excellency of things we are uſed to, be they never 
ſo curious. A man would be laughed at, that ſhould diſco- 
ver luxury in the plain dreſs of a poor creature, that walks 
along in a thick pariſh gown, and a coarſe ſhirt underneath 
it; and yet what a number of people, how many different 


trades, and what a variety of {kill and tools muſt be employ- 


ed to have the moſt ordinary Yorkſhire cloth? What depth 
of thought and ingenuity, what toil and labour, and what 
length of time muſt it have coſt, before man could learn from 
a ſeed, to raiſe and prepare ſo uſeful a product as linen. 

Muſt that ſociety not be vainly curious, among whom this 
admirable commodity, after it is made, ſhall not be thought 
fit to be uſed even by the pooreſt of all, before it is brought 
to a perfect whiteneſs, which is not to be procured but by 
the aſſiſtance of all the elements, joined to a world of induſ- 
try and patience? I have not done yet: can we reflect not 
only on the coſt laid out upon this luxurious invention, but 
likewiſe on the little time the whiteneſs of it continues, in 
which part of its beauty conſiſts, that every fix or ſeven days 
at fartheſt it wants cleaning, and while it laſts is a continual 
| 1 | 7 
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charge to the wearer ; can we, I ſay, reflect on all this, and 


not think it an extravagant piece of nicety, that even thoſe 
who receive alms of the pariſh, ſhould not only have whole 
garments made of this operofe manufacture, but likewiſe that 


as ſoon as they are ſoiled, to reſtore them to their priſtine 


purity, they ſhould make uſe of one of the moſt judicious as 
well as difficult compoſitions that chemiſtry can boaſt of; 

with which, diſſolved in water by the help of fire, the moſt 
deterſive, and yet innocent lixivium is prepared that human 
induſtry has hitherto been able to invent? 

It is certain, time was that the things I ſpeak of would 
have bore thoſe lofty expreſſions, and in which every body 
would have reaſoned after the ſame manner; but the age 
we live in would calla man fool, who ſhould talk of extra- 
vagance and nicety, if he ſaw a poor woman, after having 
wore her crown cloth ſmock a whole week, waſh it with a 
bit of ſtinking ſoap of a groat a pound. 

The arts of brewing, and making bread, have by ſlow de- 
grees been brought to the perfection they now are in, but to 
have invented them at once, and 4 priori, would have re- 
quired more knowledge and a deeper inſight into the nature 
of fermentation, than the greateſt philoſopher has hitherto 
been endowed with ; yet the fruits of both are now enjoyed 
by the meaneſt of our ſpecies, and a ſtarving wretch knows 
not how to make a more humble, or a more modeſt petition, 
than by aſking for a bit of bread, or a draught of ſmall beer. 

Man has learned by experience, that nothing was ſofter 
than the ſmall plumes and down of birds, and found that 
heaped tegether, they would by their elaſticity, gently reſiſt 
any incumbent weight, and heave up again of themſelves as 
ſoon as the preſſure is over. To make ule of them to ſleey 
upon was, no doubt, firſt invented to compliment the vanity 


as well as eaſe of the wealthy and potent ; but they are long 


ſince become ſo common, that almoſt every body lies upon 
featherbeds, and to ſubſtitute flocks in the room of them is 
counted a miſerable ſhift of the moſt neceſſitous. What a 
vaſt height muſt luxury have been arrived to, before it could 
be 3 a hardſhip to repoſe upon the ſoft wool of ani- 
mals! _ 

From caves, huts, hovels, tents, and barracks, with which 
mankind took up at firſt, we are come to warm and well 
wrought houſes, and the meaneſt habitations to be ſeen in 


 23ties, are regular buildings, contrived by perſons {killed in 
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proportions and architecture. If the ancient Britons and 
Gauls ſhould come out of their graves, with what amazement 
would they gaze on the mighty ſtructures every where raiſed 
for the poor! Should they behold the magnificence of a 
Chelſey-College, a Greenwich-Hoſpital, or what ſurpaſſes all 
them, a Des Invalides at Paris, and ſee the care, the plenty, 
the ſuperfluities and pomp, which people that have no 
poſſeſſions at all are treated with in thoſe ſtately palaces, 
thoſe who were once the greateſt and richeſt of the land 
would have reaſon to envy the moſt reduced of our ſpecies 


d now. 

y Another piece of luxury the poor enjoy, that is not looked 
e upon as ſuch, and which there is no doubt but the wealthieſt 
-in a golden age would abſtain from, is their making uſe of 
g the fleſh of animals to eat. In what concerns the faſhions 
2 and manners of the ages men live in, they never examine 


into the real worth or merit of the cauſe, and generally 
judge of things not as their reaſon, but cuſtom direct them. 
Time was when the funeral rites in the diſpoſing of the 
dead, were performed by fire, and the cadavers of the greateſt 
emperors were burnt to aſhes. Then burying the corps in 
the ground was a funeral for ſlaves, or made a puniſhment 
for the worſt of malefactors. Now nothing is decent or ho- 
vs WH nourable but interring ; and burning the body is reſerved for 
n, crimes of the blackeſt dye. At ſome times we look upon 
er. trifles with horror, at other times we can behold enormities 
er without concern. If we fee a man walk with his hat on in 
at a church, though out of ſervice time, it ſhocks us; but if o 
Cit ON a Sunday night we meet half a dozen fellows drunk in the 
as ſtreet, the ſight makes little or no impreſſion upon us. If a 
ep voman at a merry- making dreſſes in man's clothes, it 1s 
ity ¶ reckoned a frolic amongſt friends, and he that finds too much 
ng fault with it is counted cenſorious: upon the ſtage it is done 
on without reproach, and the moſt virtuous ladies will diſpenſe 
13 MW vith it in an aQreſs, though every body has a full view of 
t a I ber legs and thighs ; but if the ſame woman, as ſoon as ſhe 
ald I has petticoats on again, ſhould ſhow her leg to a man as high 
ni- Wa her knee, it would be a very immodeſt action, and every 
body will call her impudent for it. 
ich I have often thought, if it was not for this tyranny which” 
ell ¶ euſtom uſurps over us, that men of any tolerable good-nature 
in ¶ could never be reconciled to the killing of ſo many animals, 
in Wor their daily food, as long as the bountiful earth ſo plenti- 
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fully provides them with varieties of vegetable dainties. I 
know that reaſonexcites our compaſſion but faintly, and there. 
fore I would not wonder how men ſhould ſo little commiſe- 
rate ſuch imperfect creatures as cray-fiſh, oyſters, cockles, and 
indeed all fiſh in general : as they are mute, and their inward 
formation, as well as outward figure, vaſtly different from ours, 
they expreſs themſelves unintelligibly to us, and therefore it 
1s not ſtrange that their grief ſhould not affe our underſtand. 
ing which it cannot reach; for nothing ſtirs us to pity ſo ef- 
fectually, as when the ſymptoms of miſery ſtrike immediate. 
ly upon our ſenſes, and I have ſeen people moved at the 
noiſe a live lobſter makes upon the ſpit, that could have kil- 
led half a dozen fowls with pleaſure. But in ſuch perfect 
animals as ſheep and oxen, in whom the heart, the brain and 
nerves differ ſo little from ours, and in whom the ſeparation 
of the ſpirits from the blood, the organs of ſenſe, and conſe- 
quently feeling itſelf, are the ſame as they are in human 
creatures; I cannot imagine how a man not hardened in blood 
and maſſacre, is able to ſee a violent death, and the pangs 
of it, without concern. 

In anſwer to this, moſt people will think it ſufficient to 
lay, that all things being allowed to be made for the ſervice 
of man, there can be no cruelty in putting creatures to the 

uſe they were deſigned for; but I have heard men make this 
reply, while their nature within them has reproached them 
with the falſehood of the aſſertion. There is of all the mul- 
titude not one man in ten but what will own (if he was not 
brought up in a ſlaughter-houſe), that of all trades he could 
never have been a butcher ; and I queſtion whether ever 
any body ſo much as killed a chicken without reluctancy 
the firſt time. Some people are not to be perſuaded to taſte 
of any creatures they have daily ſeen and been acquainted 
with, while they were alive ; others extend their ſcruple no 
further than to their, own poultry, and refuſe to eat what 
they ted and took care of themſelves; yet all of them will 
feed heartily and without remorſe on beef, mutton, and fowls, 
when they are bought in the market. In this behaviour, 
methinks, there appears ſomething like a conſciouſneſs of 
- guilt, it looks as if they endeavoured to ſave themſelves from 
the imputation of a crime (which they know ſticks ſome- 
where) by removing the cauſe of it as far as they can from 
themſelves; and I can diſcover in it ſome ftrong remains of 
primitive pity and innocence, which all the arbitrary power 
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of cuſtom, and the violence of luxury, have not yet been a- 
ble to conquer. 

What I build upon I ſhall be told is a folly that wiſe men 
are not guilty of: I own it; but while it proceeds from a 
real paſſion inherent in our nature, it is ſufficient to demon- 
ſtrate, that we are born with a repugnancy to the killing, 
and conſequently the eating of animals; for it is impoſſible 
that a natural appetite ſhould eyer prompt us to act, or de- 
ſire others to do, what we have an averſion to, be it as fooliſh 
as it will. 

Every body knows, that ſurgeons, in the cure of danger- 
ous wounds and fractures, the extirpations of limbs, and other 
dreadful operations, are often compelled to put their pa- 
tients to extraordinary torments, and that the more deſpe- 
rate and calamitous caſes occur to them, the more the out- 
cries and bodily ſufferings of others muſt become familiar to 
them; fox this reaſon, our Engliſh law, out of a moſt affection- 
ate regard to the lives of the ſubject, allows them not to be 
of any jury upon life and death, as ſuppoſing that their prac- 
tice itſelf is ſufficient to harden and extinguiſh in them that 
tenderneſs, without which no man is capable of ſetting a 
true value upon the lives of his fellow-creatures. Now, if 
we ought to have no concern for what we do to brute beaſts, 
and there was not imagined to be any cruelty in killing 
them, why ſhould of all callings butchers, and only they, 
jointly with ſurgeons; be excluded from being jurymen by 
the ſame law? 

I ſhall urge nothing of what Pen and many other 
wiſe men have ſaid concerning this barbarity of eating fleſh ; 

I have gone too much out of my way already, and ſhall 
therefore beg the reader, if he would have any more of this, 
to run over the following fable, or elſe, if he be tired, to let 
it alone, with an aſſurance that in doing of either he ſhall 
equally oblige me. 

A Roman merchant, in one of the Cathaginian wars, was 
caſt away upon the coaſt of Afric : himſelf and his ſlave with 
great difficulty got ſafe aſhore ; but going in queſt of relief, 
were met by a lion of a mighty ſize. It happened to be one 
of the breed that ranged in Æſop's days, and one that could 
not only ſpeak ſeveral languages, but ſeemed, moreover, very 
wellacquainted with human affairs. The flave got upon a tree, 
but his maſter not thinking himſelf ſafe there, and having 
heard much of the generoſity of lions, fell down proſtrate be- 
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fore him, with all the ſigns of fear and ſubmiſſion. The lion 
who had lately filled his belly, bids him riſe, and for a while 
lay by his fears, aſſuring him withal, that he ſhould not be 
touched, if he could give him any tolerable reaſons why he 
ſhould not be devoured. The merchant obeyed ; and 
having now received ſome glimmering hopes of ſafety, gave 
a diſmal account of the ſhipwreck he had ſuffered, and en- 
deavouring from thence to raiſe the lion's pity, pleaded his 
cauſe with abundance of good rhetoric ; but obſerving by the 
countenance of the beaſt, that flaftery and fine words made 
very little impreſſion, he betook himſelf to arguments of 
greater ſolidity, and reaſoning from the excellency of man's 
nature and abilities, remonſtrated how improbable it was that 
the gods ſhould not have defigned him for a better uſe, than 
to be eat by ſavage beaſts. Upon this the lion became more 
attentive, and youchſafed now and then a reply, till at laſt 
the following dialogue enſued between them. 

Oh vain and covetous animal (ſaid the lion), whoſe pride 
and avarice can make him leave his native ſoil, where his 
natural wants might be plentifully ſupplied. and try rough 
ſeas and dangerous mountains to find out ſuperfluities, why 

mould you eſteem your ſpecies above ours? And if the 
gods have given you a ſuperiority over all creatures, then 
why beg you of an inferior? Our ſuperiority (anſwer- 
ed the merchant) conſiſts not in bodily force, but ſtrength of 
underſtanding ; the gods have endued us with a rational ſoul, 
which, though inviſible, is much the better part of us. I de- 
fire to touch nothing of you but what is good to eat ; but 
why do you ralue rel ſo much upon that part which is 
inviſible? Becauſe it is immortal, and ſhall meet with re- 
wards after death for the actions of this life, and the juſt ſhall 
enjoy eternal bliſs and tranquillity with the heroes and demi- 
gods in the Elyfian fields. What life have you led? I have 
honoured the gods, and ſtudied to be beneficial to man. 
Then why do you fear death, if you think the gods as juſt 
as you have been? 1 have a wife and five ſmall children 
that muſt come to want if they loſe me. I have two whelps 
that are not big enough to ſhift for. themſelves, that are in 
want now, and muſt actually be ſtarved if I can provide no- 
thing for them: Your children will be provided for one way 
or other ; at leaſt as well when I have eat you, as if you had 
been drownet. 
As to the excellency of either ſpecies, the value of things 
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among you has ever increaſed with the ſcarcity of them, and 
to a million of men there is hardly one lion; beſides that, 
in the great veneration man pretends to have for his kind, 
there is little fincerity farther than it concerns the ſhare 
which every one's pride has in it for himſelf; it is a folly to 
boaſt of the tenderneſs ſhown, and attendance given to your 
young ones, or the exceſſive and laſting trouble beſtowed in the 
education of them: Man being born the moſt neceſſitous and 
moſt helpleſs animal, this is only an inſtinct of nature, which, 


in all creatures, has ever proportioned the care of the pa- 


rents to the wants and imbecillities of the offspring. But if 
a man had a real value for his kind, how is it poſſible that 
often ten thouſand of them, and ſometimes ten times as 
many, ſhoufd be deſtroyed in few hours, for the caprice of 
two? All degrees of men deſpiſe thoſe that are inferior to 
them, and if you could enter into the hearts of kings and 
princes, you would hardly find any but what have leſs value 
for the greateſt part of the multitudes they rule over, than 
thoſe have for the cattle that belong to them. Why ſhould 
ſo many pretend to derive their race, though but ſpuriouſly, 
from the immortal gods; why ſhould all of them ſuffer 
others to kneel down before them, and more or leſs take de- 
light in having divine honours paid them, but to inſinuate 
that themſelves are of a more exalted nature, and a ſpecies 
ſuperior to that of their ſubjects? 

Savage I am, but no creature can be called cruel, but 
what either by malice or inſenſibility extinguiſhes his natural 
pity : The lion was born without compaſſion; we follow 
the inſtinct of our nature; the gods have appointed us to 
live upon the waſte and ſpoil of other animals, and as long 
as we can meet with dead ones, we never hunt after the 
living. It is only man, miſchieyous man, that can make 
death a ſport. Nature taught your ſtomach to crave no- 
thing but vegetables ; but your violent fondneſs to change, 


and great eagerneſs after novelties, have. prompted you to 


the deſtruction of animals without juſtice or neceflity, per- 
verted your nature, and warped your appetites which way 
ſoever your pride or luxury have called them. The lion has 


a ferment within him that conſumes the tougheſt ſkin and 
hardeſt bones, as well as the fleſh of all animals without ex- 


ception: Your ſqueamiſh ſtomach, in which the digeſtive 
heat is weak and inconſiderable, will not ſo much as admit 
of the moſt tender parts of them, unleſs above half the con- 
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coction has been performed by artificial fire before hand; 
and yet what animal have you ſpared to ſa-isfy the caprices 
of a languid appetite? Languid I ſay; for what is man's 
hunger, if compared to the lion's? Fours, when it is at the 
worſt, makes you faint, mine makes me mad: Oft have I 
tried with roots and herbs to allay the violence of it, but in 
vain ; nothing but large quantities of fleſh can anywiſe ap- 
| peaſe it. | 

Let the fierceneſs of our hunger notwithſtanding, - lions 
have. often requited benefits received ; but ungrateful and 
perfidious man feeds on the ſheep that clothes him, and 
{ſpares not her innocent young ones, whom he has taken in- 
to his care and cuſtody, If you tell me the gods made man 
maſter over all other creatures, what tyranny vas it then to 
deſtroy them out of wantonneſs? No, fickle, timorous ani- 
mal, the gods have made you for ſociety, and deſigned that 
millions of you, when well joined together, ſhould compoſe 
the ſtrong Leviathan. A ſingle lion bears ſome ſway in the 
creation, but what is ſingle man? A ſmall and inconfider. 
able part, a trifling atom of one great beaſt. What nature 
deſigns, ſhe executes; and it is not ſafe to judge of what ſhe 
purpoſed, but from the effects ſhe ſhows : It ſhe had intended 
that man, as man from a ſuperiority of ſpecies, ſhould lord 
it over all other animals, the tiger, nay, the whale and eagle 
would have obeyed his voice. raid 

But if your wit and underſtanding exceeds ours, ought 
not the lion, in deference to that ſuperiority, to follow the 
maxims. of men, with whom nothing is more ſacred, than 
that the reaſon of the ſtrongeſt is ever the moſt prevalent ? 
Whole multitudes of you have conſpired and compaſſed the 
deſtruction of one, after they had owned the gods had made 
him their ſuperior ; and one has often ruined and cut off 
whole multitudes, whom, by the ſame gods, he had ſworn to 
defend and maintain. Man never acknowledged ſuperiority 
without power, and why ſhould I ? The excellence I boaſt 
of is viſible, all animals tremble at the fight of the lion, not 
out of panic fear. The gods have given me ſwiftneſs to 
overtake, and ſtrength to conquer whatever comes near me. 
Where is there a creature that has teeth and claws like mine, 
behold the thickneſs of theſe maſſy jaw-bones, conſider the 
width of them, and feel the firmneſs of this brawny neck, 
The nimbleſt deer, the wildeſt boar, the ſtoutedt horſe, and 
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ſpoke the hon, and the merchant fainted away. 

The lion, in my opinion, has ſtretched the point too far; 
yet, when to ſoften the fleſh of male animals, we have by 
caſtration prevented the firmneſs their tendons, and every 
fibre would have come to, without it, I confeſs, I think it 
ought to move a human creature, when he reflects upon the 
cruel care with which they are fattened for deſtruction. 
When a large and gentle bullock, atter having reſiſted a ten 
times greater force of blows than would have killed his mur- 
derer, falls ſtunned at laſt, and his armed head is faſtened to 
the ground with cords ; as ſoon as the wide wound is made, 
and the jugulars are cut aſunder, what mortal can, without 
compathon, hear the painful bellowings intercepted by his 
blood, the bitter ſighs that ſpeak the ſharpneſs of his an- 
guiſh, and the deep ſounding groans, with loud anxiety, 
tetched from the bottom of his ſtrong and palpitating heart ; 
look on the trembling and violent convulſions of his limbs; 
ſee, while his reeking gore ſtreams from him, his eyes be- 
come dim and languid, and behold his ſtrugglings, gaſps, 
and laſt efforts for life, the certain figns of his approaching 
fate? When a creature has given ſuch convincing and un- 
deniable proofs of the terrors upon him; and the pains and 
agonies he feels, is there a follower of Deſcartes ſo inured to 
blood, as not to refute, by his commiſeration, the philoſophy 
of that vain reaſoner ? 


LINE 307. For frugally 
They now liv'd on their ſalary. 


War people have ſmall comings in, and are honeſt with- 


al, it is then that the generality of them begin to be frugal, 
and not before. F rugality in ethics is called that virtue, 
from the principle of which men abſtain from ſuperfluities, 
and, deſpiſing the operoſe contrivances of art to procure ei- 
ther eaſe or pleaſure, content themſelves with the natural 
ſimplicity of things, and are carefully temperate in the enjoy- 
ment of them, without any tincture of covetouſneſs. Fru- 
gality thus limited, is perhaps ſcarcer than many may ima- 
gine ; but what is generally underſtood by it, is a quality 
more often to be met with, and conſiſts in a medium be- 
tween profuſeneſs and avarice, rather leaning to the latter. 


As this prudent economy, which ſome dat call ſaving, 
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is in private families the moſt certain method to increaſe ay 
eſtate. So ſome imagine, that whether a country be barren 
or fruitful, the ſame method, if generally purſued (which 
they think practicable), will have the ſame effect upon a 
Whole nation, and that, for example, the Engliſh might be 
much richer than they are, if they would be as frugal as ſome 
of their neighbours. This, I think, is an error, which to 
prove, I ſhall firſt refer the reader to what has been ſaid up- 
on this head in Remark on 1. 180. and then go on thus. 
Experience teaches us firſt, that as people differ in their 
views and perceptions of things, ſo they vary in their incli- 
nations; one man is giyen to covetouſneſs, another to pro- 
digality, and a third is only ſaving. Secondly, that men 
are never, or at leaſt very ſeldom, reclaimed from their dar- 
ling paſſions, either by reaſon or precept, and that if any 
thing ever draws them from what they are naturally pro- 
penſe to, it muſt be a change in their circumſtances or their 
fortunes. If we reflect upon theſe obſervations, we ſhall 
find, that to render the generality of a nation laviſh, the 
uct of the country muſt be confiderable, in proportion 
to the inhabitants, and what they are profuſe of cheap; 
that, on the contrary, to make a nation generally frugal, the 
neceſſaries of life muſt be ſcarce, and eonſequently dear: 
and that, therefore, let the beſt politician do what he can, 
the profuſeneſs or frugality of a people in general, muſt al- 
ways depend upon, and wilt, in ſpite of his teeth, be ever 
proportioned to the fruitfulneſs and product of the country, 
the number of inhabitants, - and the taxes they are. to bear, 
If any body would refute what I haye ſaid, let them only 
prove from hiſtory, that there ever was in any country a na- 
tional frugality without a national neceſlity. * 4 
Let us examine then what things are requiſite to aggran- 
dize and enrich a nation. The firſt deſirable bleſſings for 
any fociety of men, are a fertile ſoil, and a happy climate, 
a mild government, and more land than people. Theſe 
things will render man eaſy, loving, honeſt, and fincere. In 
this condition they may be as virtuous as they can, without 
the leaſt injury to the public, and conſequently as happy as 
they pleaſe themſelves. But they ſhall have no arts or ſci- 
ences, or be quiet longer then their neighbours will let them; 
they muſt be poor, ignorant, and almoſt wholly deſtitute of 
what we call the comforts of life, and all the cardinal vir- 
tues together would not ſo much as procure a tolerable coat 
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or a porridge- pot among them: for in this ſtate of flothful 
eaſe and ſtupid innocence, as you need not fear great vices, 
ſo you muſt not expect any conſiderable virtues. Man never 
exerts himſelf but when he is rouſed by his deſires: while 
they lie dormant, and there is nothing to raiſe them, his ex- 
cellence and abilities will be for ever undiſcovered, and the 
lumpiſn machine, without the influence of his paſſions, may 
be juſtly compared to a huge wind-mill without a breath of 
alr. | 1 | 

Would you render a ſociety of men ſtrong and powerful, 
you muſt touch their paſſions. Divide the land, though 
there be never ſo much to ſpare, and their poſſeſſions will 
make them covetous :; rouſe them, though but in jeſt, from 
their idleneſs with praiſes, and pride will ſet them to work 
in earneſt : teach them trades and handicrafts, and you will 
bring envy and emulation among them : to increaſe their 
numbers, fet up a variety of manufactures, and leave no 
ground uncultivated ; let property be inviolably ſecured, 
and privileges equal to all men; ſuffer nobody to act but 
what is lawful, and every body to think what he pleaſes; 
for a country where every body may be maintained that 
will de employed, and the other maxims are obſerved, muſt 
always be thronged, and can never want people, as long as 
there is any in the world. Would you have them bold and 
warlike, turn to military diſcipline, make good uſe of their 
fear, and flatter their vanity with art and aſſiduity: but 
would you, moreover, render them an opulent, knowing, 
and polite nation, teach them commerce with foreign coun- 

tries, and, if poſſible, get into the ſea, which to compaſs 

ſpare no laboux,nor induſtry, and let no difficulty deter you 

from it; then Frome navigation, cheriſh the merchant, 

and encourage trade in every branch of it ; this will bring 
riches, and where they are, atts and ſciences will ſoon fol- 

low: and by the help of what I have named and good ma- 

nagement, it is that politicans can make a people potent, 

renowned, and flouriſhing. MAT... 

But would you have a frugal and honeſt ſociety, the beſt. 
policy is to preſerve, men in their native ſimplicity, ſtrive 
not to increaſe their.numbers ; let them never be acquaint-. 
ed with ſtrangers or ſuperfluities, but remove, and keep from 
them every thing that might raiſe their deſires, or improve 
their underſtanding. | 
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Great wealth, and foreign treaſure, will ever ſcorn to come 
among men, unleſs you will admit their inſeparable compa. 
nions, avarice and luxury: where trade is conſiderable, fraud 
will intrude. To be at once well-bred and fincere, is no 
leſs than a contradiction ; and, therefore, while man advances 
in knowledge, and his manners are poliſhed, we muſt expect 
to ſee, at the ſame time, his deſires enlarged, his appetites 
refined, and his vices increaſed. 

The Dutch may aſcribe their preſent grandeur to the vir. 
tue and frugality of their anceſtors as they pleaſe ; but what 
made that contemptible ſpot of ground ſo conſiderable 
among the principal powers of Europe, has been their poli- 
tical wiſdom in poſtponing every thing to merchandiſe and 
navigation, the unlimitted liberty of conſcience that is en- 
joyed among them, and the unwearied application with 
which they have always made uſe of the moſt effectual means 
to encourage and increaſe trade in general. 

They never were noted for frugality before Philip II. of 
Spain began to rage over them with that unheard of tyranny. 

Their laws were trampled upon, their rights and large im- 
munities taken from them, and their conſtitution torn to 
pieces. Several of their chief nobles were condemned and 
executed without legal form of proceſs. Complaints and re- 
monſtrances were puniſhed as ſeverely as reſiſtance, and thoſe 
that eſcaped being maſlacred, were plundered by ravenous 
ſoldiers. As this was intolerable to a people that had always 
been uſed to the mildeſt of governments, and enjoyed greater 
privileges than any of the neighbouring nations, ſo they 
choſe rather to die in arms than periſh by cruel execution- 
ers. If we conſider the ſtrength Spain had then, and the 
low circumſtances thoſe diftrefled ſtates were in, there never 
was heard of a more unequal ftrife ; yet, ſuch was their forti- 
tude and reſolution, that only ſeven of thoſe provinces, 

uniting themſelves together, maintained againſt the greateſt 
and beſt diſciplined nation in Europe, the moſt tedious and 
bloody war, that is to be met with in ancient or modern 
hiſtory 

Rather than to become a victim to the Spaniſh fury, they 
were contented to live upon a third part of their revenues, 
and lay out far the greateſt part of their income in defend- 
ing themſelves againſt their mercileſs enemies. - Theſe 
hardſhips and. calamities of a war within their bowels, firſt 
put them upon that extraordinary frugality ; and the con- 
nuance under the lame difficulues for above fourſcore y * 
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could not but render it cuſtomary and habitual to them. 
But all their arts of ſaving, and penurious way of living, 
could never have enabled them to make head againſt ſo po- 
tent an enemy, if their induſtry in promoting their fi 

and navigation in general, had not helped to ſupply the na- 
tural wants and diſadvantages they laboured under. 

The country is ſo ſmall and ſo populous, that there is not 
land enough (though hardly an inch of it is unimproved) to 
feed the tenth part of the inhabitants. Holland itſelf is full 
of large rivers, and lies lower than the ſea, which would run 
over it every tide, and waſh it away in one winter, if it was 
not kept out by vaſt banks and huge walls: the repairs of 
thoſe, as well as their fluices, quays, mills, and other 
neceſſaries they are forced to make uſe of to keep 
themſelves from being drowned, are a greater expence to 
them, one year with another, than could be raiſed by a ge- 
neral land tax of four ſhillings in the pound, if to be deduct- 
ed from the neat produce of the landlord's revenue. 

Is it a wonder, that people, under ſuch circumſtances, and 
loaden with greater taxes, beſides, than any other nation, 
ſhould be obliged to be ſaving? but why muſt they be a 
pattern to others, who, beſides, that they are more happily 
ſituated, are much richer within themſelves, and have, to 
the ſame number of people, above ten times the extent of 
ground? The Dutch and we often buy and fell at the ſame 
markets, and ſo far our views may be ſaid to be the 
ſame : otherwiſe the intereſts and political reaſons of the two 
nations, as to the private economy of either, are very diffe- 
rent. It 1s their intereſt to be frugal, and ſpend little ; be- 
cauſe they muſt have . every thing from abroad, except 
butter, cheeſe, and fiſh, and therefore of them, eſpe- 
cially the latter, they conſume three times the quantity, 
which the ſame number of people do here. It is our inte- 
reſt to eat plenty of beef and mutton to maintain the farmer, 
and further improve our land, of which we have enough to 
feed ourſelves, and as many more, if it was better cultivated. 
The Dutch perhaps have more ſhipping, and more ready 
money than we, but then thoſe are only to be confidered-as 
the tools they work with. So a carrier may have more horſes 
than a man of ten times his worth, and a banker that has 
not above fifteen or fixteen hundred. pounds in the world, 
may have generally more ready caſh by him, than a gentle- 
man of two thouſand a-year. He that keeps three or four 
ſtage-coaches to get his bread, is to a gentleman that keeps 
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a coach for his pleaſure, what the Dutch are in compariſon to 
us; having nothing of their own but fiſh, they are carriers 
and freighters to the reſt of the world, while the baſis of our 
trade chiefly depends upon our own product. | 
Another inſtance, that what makes the bulk of the people 
faving, are heavy taxes, ſcarcity of land, and ſuch things 
that occaſion a dearth of proviſions, may be given from what 
is obſervable among the Dutch themſelves. In the province 
of Holland their is a vaſt trade, and an unconceivable trea- 
fure of money. The land is almoſt as rich as dung itſelf, and 
(as I have ſaid once already) not an inch of it unimproved. In 
Gelderland, and Overyſlel, there is hardly any trade, and very 
little money: the ſoil is very indifferent, and abundance of 
ground lies waſte. Then, what is the reafon that the fame 
Dutch, in the two latter provinces, though poorer than the 
firſt, are yet leſs ſtingy and more hoſpitable ? Nothing but 
that their taxes in moſt things are leſs extravagant, and in 
proportion to'the number of people, they have a great deal 
more ground. What they ſave in Holland, they fave out of 
their bellies ; it is eatables, drinkables, and fuel, that their 
_ heavieſt taxes are upon, but they wear better clothes, and 
have richer furniture, than you will find in the other pro- 
vinces. a 
Thoſe that are frugal by principle, are fo in every thing; 
but in Holland the people are only ſparing in ſuch things as 
are daily wanted, and ſoon conſumed; in what is laſting 
they are quite otherwiſe: in pictures and marble they are 
profuſe; in their buildings and gardens they are extravagant 
to folly. In other countries, you may meet with ſtately 
courts and palaces of great extent, that belong to | princes, 
which nobody can expect in a commonwealth, where ſo 
much equality is obſerved as there is in this; but in all 
Europe you ſhall find'no private buildings fo ſumptuouſly 
magnificent, as a great many of the merchants and other 
gentlemen's houſes are in Amſterdam, and ſome other great 
Eities of that ſmall province; and the generality of thoſe that 
build there, lay out a greater proportion of their eftates on 
houſes they dwell in, than any people upon the earth. | 
The nation I ſpeak of was never in greater ftraits, nor their 
affairs in a more diſmal poſture ſince they were a republic, 
than in the year 1671, and the beginning of 1672. What 
we know of their economy and conſtitution with any cer- 
tainty, has been chiefly owing to Sir William Temple, whoſe 
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obſervations upon their manners and government, it is evi- 
dent from ſeveral paſſages in his memoirs, were made about 
that time. The Dutch, indeed, were then very frugal; but 
ſince thoſe days, and that their calamities have not been ſo 
preſſing (though the common people, on whom the princi- 
pal burden of all exciſes and impoſitions lies, are perhaps 
much as they were), a great alteration has been made among 
the better ſort of people in their equipages, entertainments, 
and whole manner of living. 

Thoſe who would have it, that the frugality of that na- 
tion flows not ſo much from neceſlity, as a general averſion 
to vice and luxury, will put us in mind of their public admi- 
niſtration, and ſmallneſs of falaries, their prudence in bar- 
gaining for, and buying ſtores and other neceſſaries, the great 
care they take not to be impoſed upon by thoſe that ſerve 
them, and their ſeverity againſt them that break their con- 
tradts. But what they would aſcribe to the virtue and ho- 
neſty of miniſters, is wholly due to their ſtrict regulations, 
concerning the management of the public treaſure, from 
which their admirable form of government will not ſuffer 
them to depart; and indeed one good' man may take 
another's word, if they fo agree, but a whole nation ought 
never to truſt to any honeſty, but what is built upon neceſſi- 
ty; for unhappy 1s the people, and their conſtitution will be 
erer precarious, whoſe welfare muſt depend upon the virtues 
and conſciences of miniſters and politicians. 

The Dutch generally endeavour to promote as much fru- 
gality among their ſubjects as it is poſſible, not becauſe it is 
a virtue, but becauſe it is, generally ſpeaking, their intereſt, 
as have ſhown before; for, as this latter changes, fo they 
alter their maxims, as will be plain in the following inſtance. 

As ſoon as their Eaſt India ſhips come home; the Com- 
pany pays off the men, and many of them receive the great- 
eſt part of what they have been earning in ſeven or eight, or 
ſome fifteen or fixteen years time. Theſe poor fellows are 
encouraged to ſpend their money with all profuſeneſs imagin- 
able; and conſidering that moſt of them, when they ſet 
out firſt, were reprobates, that under the tuition of a {tri 
diſcipline, and a miſerable diet, have been fo long kept at 
hard labour without money, in the midſt of danger, it can- 
not be difficult to make them laviſh, as ſoon as they have 


plenty. 
* ſquander away in wine, women, and muſic, wh much 
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as people of their taſte and education are well capable of, and 
are ſuffered (ſo they but abſtain from doing of miſchief), to 
revel and riot with greater licentiouſneſs than is cuſtomary 
to be allowed to others. You may in ſome cities ſee them 
accompanied with three or four lewd women, few of them 
ſober, run roaring through the ſtreets by broad day-light 
with a fidler before them : And if the money, to their think. 
ing, goes not faſt enough theſe ways, they will find out 
others, and ſometimes fling it among the mob by handfuls, 
This madneſs continues in moſt of them while they have 
any thing left, which never laſts long, and for this reaſon, 
by a nick-name, they are called, Lords of fix Weeks, that 
being generally the time by which the Company has other 
ſhips ready to depart ; where theſe infatuated wretches 
(their money being gone) are forced to enter themſelves 
again, and may have leiſure to repent their folly. 

In this ſtratagem there is a double policy: Firſt, if the 
ſailors that have been inured to the hot climates and un- 
wholeſome air and diet, ſhould be frugal, and ſtay in their 
own country, the Company would be continually obliged to 
employ freſh men, of which (beſides that they are not fo 
fit for their buſineſs), hardly one in two eyer lives in ſome 
places of the Eaſt Indies, which often would prove great 
charge as well as diſappointment to them. The ſecond is, 
that the large ſums ſo often diſtributed among thoſe ſailors, 
are by this means made immediately to circulate throughout 
the country, from whence, by heavy exciſes, and other im- 
- poſitions; the greateſt part of it is ſoon drawn back into the 
public treaſure. = | 

To convince the champions for national frugality by ano- 
ther argument, that what they urge is — icable we will 
ſuppoſe that I am miſtaken in every thing which in Remark, 
1. 180, I have ſaid in behalf of luxury, and the neceſſity of 
it to maintain trade: after that let us examine what a gene- 
ral frugality, if it was by art and management to be forced 
upon people whether they have occaſion for it or not, would 
produce in ſuch a nation as ours. We will grant, then, that 
all the people in Great Britain ſhall conſume but four-fifths 
of what they do now, and ſo lay by one-fifth part of their 
income ; I ſhall not ſpeak of what influence this would have 
upon almoſt every trade, as well as the farmer, the grazięr, 
and the landlord, but favourably ſuppoſe (what is yet im- 
poſſible), that the ſame work ſhall be done, and conſequent- 
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ly the ſame handicrafts be employed as there ate now. The 
conſequence would be, that unlefs money ſhould all at once 
fall prodigiouſly in value, and every thing elſe, contrary to 
reaſon, grow very dear, at the five years end all the work- 
ing people, and the pooreſt of labourers (for I would not 
meddle with any of the reft), would be worth in ready caſlz 
as much as they now ſpend in a whole year; which, by the 
bye, would be more money than ever the nation had at 
once. | 

Let us now, overjoyed with this increaſe. of wealth; take 
a view of the condition the working people would be in, and, 
reaſoning from experience, and what we daily obſerve of 
them; judge what their behaviour would be in ſuch a caſe. 
Every body knows that there is a vaſt number of journey- 
men weavers, tailors, clothworkers, and twenty other handi- 
crafts, who, if by four days labour in a week they can 
maintain themſelves, will hardly be perſuaded to work the 
fifth ; and that there are thouſands of labouring men of all 
forts, who will, though they can hardly ſubſiſt, put them- 
ſelves to fifty inconveniences, diſoblige their maſters, pinch 
their belhes, and run in debt to make holidays. When men 
ſhow ſuch an extraordinary proclivity to idleneſs and plea- 
fore, what reaſon have we to think that they would ever 
work, unleſs they were obliged to it by immediate neceſlity? 
When we fee an artificer 'that cannot be drove to his work 
before Tueſday, becauſe' the Monday morning he has two 
ſhillings left of his laft week's pay ; why ſhould we imagine 
he would go to it at all, if he had fifteen or twenty pounds 
in his pocket? | | 

What would, at this rate, become of our manufactures? If 
the merchant would fend cloth abroad, he muſt make it him- 
ſelf, for the clothier cannot get one man out of twelve that 
uſed to work for him. If what I ſpeak. of was only to befal 
the journeymen ſhoemakers, and nobody elſe, in leſs than a 
twelvemonth, half of us would go barefoot. - The chief and 
moſt preſſing uſe there is for money in a nation, is to pay the 
labour of the poor, and when there is a real ſcarcity of it, 
thoſe who have a great many workmen to pay, will always 
feel it firſt ; yet notwithſtanding this great neceſſity of coin, 
it would be eaſter, where property was well ſecured, to live 
without money, than without poor; for who would do the 
work ? For this reaſon the quantity of circulating coin in a 
country, ought always to be proportioned to the number of 
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hands that are employed; and the wages of labourers to the 


price of proviſions. From whence it is demonſtrable, that 
whatever procures plenty, makes labourers cheap, where the 
poor are well managed; who as they ought to be kept from 
ſtarving, ſo they ſhould receive nothing worth ſaving. If 
here and there one of the loweſt claſs by uncommon induſ- 
try, and pinching his belly, lifts himſelf above the condition 
he was brought up in, nobody ought to hinder him; nay, it 
is undeniably the wiſeſt courle for every perſon in the ſocie- 
ty, and for every private family to be frugal; but it is the 
intereſt of all rich nations, that the greateſt part of the poar 
ſhould almoſt never be idle, and yet continually ſpend what 
they get. | 
All men, as Sir William Temple obſerves very well, are 
more prone to caſe and pleaſure than they are to labour, 
when they are not prompted to it by pride and avarice, and 
thoſe that get their living by their daily labour, are ſeldom 
powerfully influenced by either: ſo that they have nothing 
to ſtir them upto be ſerviceable but their wants, which it is 
prudence to relieve, but folly to cure. The only thing, then, 
that can render the labouring man induſtrious, is a moderate 
quantity of money ; for as too little will, according as his 
temper is, either diſpirit or make him deſperate, ſo too much 
will make him inſolent and lazy. 
A man would be laughed at by moſt people; who ſhould 
maintain that too much money could undo a nation: yet 
this has been the fate of Spain; to this the learned Don 
Diego Savedra aſcribes the ruin of his country. The fruits 
of the earth in former ages had made Spain ſo rich, that 
King Lewis XI. of France being come to the court of Tole- 
do, was aſtoniſhed at its ſplendour, and ſaid, that -he had 
neyer ſeen any thing to be compared to it, either in Europe 
or Alia ; he that in his travels to the Holy Land had run 
through every province of them. In the kingdom of Cal- 
tile alone (if we may believe ſome, writers), there were for 
the holy war, from all parts of the world got together one 
hundre'l thouſand foot, ten thouſand horſe, and fixty thou- 
ſand carriages for baggage, which Alonſo III. maintained at 
his own charge, and paid every day, as well ſoldiers as officers 
and princes, every one according to his rank and digritty: I 
nay, down to the reign of Ferdinand and Iſabella (Who 
equipped Columbus), and ſome time after, Spain was a fertile | 
country, where trade and manufactures flouriſhed, and had a 
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knowing induſtrious people to boaſt of. But as ſoon as that 


mighty treaſure, that was obtained with more hazard and 


crueity than the world until then had known, and which to 
come at, by the Spaniard's own confeſſion, had coſt the lives 
of twenty millions of Indians; as ſoon, I ſay, as that ocean 
of treaſure came rolling in upon them, it took away their 
ſenſes, and their induſtry forſook them. The farmer left his 
plough, the mechanic his tools, the merchant his compting- 
houſe, and every body ſcorning to work, took his pleaſure 
and turned gentleman. They thought they had reaſon to 
value themſelves above all their neighbours, and now nothing 
but the conqueſt of the world would ſerve them. 

The conſequence of this has been, that other nations have 
ſupplied what their own ſloth and pride denied them; and 
when every body ſaw, that notwithitanding all the prohibi- 
tions the government could make againſt the exportation. of 


bullion, the Spaniard would part with his money, and bring - 


it you aboard himſelf at the hazard of his neck, all the world 
endeavoured to work for Spain. Gold and filver being by 
this means yearly divided and ſhared among all the trading 
countries, have made all things dear, and moſt nations of 
Europe induſtrious, except their owners, who, ever fince their 
mighty acquiſitions, fit with their arms acroſs, and wait every 
year with impatience and anxiety, the arrival of their 
revenues from abroad, to pay others for what they have ſpent 
already : and thus by too much money, the making of colo- 
nies and other miſmanagements, of which it was the occa- 
ſion, Spain is, from a fruitful and well-peopled country, with 
all its mighty titles and poſſeſſions, made a barren and empty 
thoroughfare, through which gold and filver paſs from Ame- 
rica to the reſt of the world ; and the nation, from a rich, 

acute, diligent, and laborious,, become a ſlow, idle, proud, and 
beggarly people : So much for Spain. The next country 
where money is called the product, is Portugal, and the fi- 


gure which that kingdom with all its gold makes in Europe, 


| think is not much to be envied. 
The great art then to make a nation happy, and what we 
call flouriſhing, conſiſts in giving every body an opportunity 


of being employed; which to compaſs, let a government's | 


firſt cace be to promote as great a variety of manufactures, 
arts, and handicrafts, as human. wit can invent; and the 
ſecond, to encourage agriculture and fiſhery in all their 
branches, that the whole earth may be forced to exert itſelf 
I 2 , 
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as well as man; for as the one is an infallible maxim to draw 
vaſt multitudes of people into a nation, ſo the other is the 
only method to maintain them. 

It is from this policy, and not the trifling regulations of la- 
viſuneſs and frugality (which will ever take their own courſe, 
according to the circumſtances of the people), that the great- 
neſs and felicity of nations muſt be expected; for let the va- 
lue of gold and ſilver either riſe or fall, the enjoyment of all 
ſocieties will ever depend upon the fruits of the earth, and 
the labour of the people; both which joined together are a 
more certain, a more inexhauſtible, and-a more real treaſure, 
than the gold of Brazil, or the ſilver of Potoſi. 
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Hoon, i in its figurative ſenſe, i is a chimers without truth or 
being, an invention of moraliſts and politicians, and ſignifies 
a certain principle of virtue not related to religion, found in 
ſome men that keeps them cloſe to their duty and engage- 
ments whatever they be; as for example, a man of honour 
enters into a conſpiracy with others to murder a king; he is 
obliged to go thorough ſtitch with it; and if overcome by 
remorſe or good nature, he ſtartles at the enormity of his pur- 
Poſe, diſcovers the plot, and turns a witneſs againſt his ac- 
complices, he then forfeits his honour, at leaſt among the 
party he belonged to. The excellency of this principle is, 
that the vulgar are deſtitute of it, and it is only to be met 
with in people of the better fort, as ſome oranges have ker- 
nels, and others not, though the outſide be the ſame, In 

at families it is like the gout, generally counted heredita- 
ry, and all the lords children are born with it. In ſome that 
never felt any thing of it, it is acquired by converſation and 
reading (eſpecially of romances), in others by preferment; 
but there is nothing that encourages the growth of it more 
than a ſword, and upon the firſt wearing of one, ſome peo- 
ple have felt conſiderable ſhoots of it in four and twenty 
Hours. > / 

- The chief and moſti important care a man of honour ought 
to have, is the preſervation' of this principle, and rather than 
forfeit it, he muſt loſe his employments and eſtate, nay, lite 
itelf ; for which reaſon, whatever humility he may ſhow by 
. way of good-breeding, he is allowed to put an ineſtimable 
7” ah upon himſelf, as a poſſeſſor of this inviſible ornament, 
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The only method to preſerve this principle, is to live up to 
the rules of honour, which are laws he is to walk by: him- 
ſelf is obliged always to be faithful to his truſt, to prefer the 
public intereſt to his own, not to tell lies, nor defraud or 
wrong any body, and from others to ſuffer no affront, which 
is a term of art for oy action delignedly done to underva- 
lue him. 

The men of ancient hogour, of which I reckon Don 
Quixote to have been the laſt upon record, were very nice 
obſervers of all theſe laws, and a great many more than I have 
named ; but the moderns ſeem to be more remiſs : they 
have a profound veneration for the laſt. of them, but they 

y not an equal obedience to any of the other; and who- 
ever will but ſtrictly comply with that I hint at, ſhall have 
abundance of treſpaſſes againſt all the reſt connived at? 40 

A man of honour is always counted impartial, and a man 
of ſenſe of courſe ; for nobody never heard of a man of ho- 
nour that was a fool: for this reaſon, he has nothing to'do 
with the law, and is always allowed to be a judge in his own 
caſe ; and if the leaſt injury be done either to himſelf or his 
friend, his relation, his ſervant, his dog, or any thing which 
he is pleaſed to take under his honourable protection, ſatis- 
faction muſt be forthwith demanded ; and, if it proves an af- 
front, and he that gave it likewiſe a man of honour, a battle 
muſt enſue. From all this it is evident, that a man of ho- 
nour muſt be poſſeſſed of courage, and that without it his 
other principle would be no more than a ſword without a 
point. Let us, therefore, examine what courage confifts in 
and whether it be, as moſt people will have 1t, a real ſome- 
thing that valiant men have in their attire diſtin from an 
their other qualities or not. 

There 1s nothing ſo univerſally fincere opdn earth; as the 
love which all creatures, that are capable of any, bear to 
themſelves; and as there is no love but what implies a care 
to preſerve the thing beloved, ſo there is noghing more fin- 


cere in any creature than his will, wiſhes, 1 
to preſerve himſelf. This is the law of ngture, by which 
no creature is endued with any appetite or Jon! but what 


either directly or indireftly tends to the preſervation either 
of himſelf or his ſpecies. | 

The means by which nature MEER every creature con- 
tinually to ſtir in this buſineſs of ſel-preſervation, are graft- 


ed in him, and, in man; called defires, * either com. 
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el him him to- crave what he thinks will ſaſtain or pleaſe 
, or command him to avoid what he imagines might di. 
pleaſe, hurt, or deſtroy him. Theſe deſires or paſſions have 
al their different ſymptoms by which they manifeſt them. 
ſelves to thoſe they diſturb, and from that variety of dif. 
turbances they make within us, their various denominations 
have been given them, as has been ſhown MA in pride 
and ſhame. 

The paſſion that is raiſed in us ; when we apprehend that 
miſchief is approaching us, is called fear : the diſturbance it 
makes within us is always more or leſs violent in proportion, 
not of the danger, but our apprehenſion of the muſchief 
dreaded, whether real or imaginary. Our fear then being 
always proportioned to the apprehenſion we have of the 
danger, it follows, that while that apprehenſion laſts, a man can 
no more ſhake off his fear than he can a leg or an arm. Ina 
fright, it is true, the apprehenſion of danger is ſo ſudden, 
and attacks us ſo lively (as ſometimes to take away reaſon 
and ſenſes), that when it is over we often do not remember 
we had any apprehenſion at all; but, from the event, it is 
plain we had it, for how could we have been frightened if 
we had not apprehended that 68550 evil or other was coming 
upon W 

Moſt people are of opinion, mat this apprehenſion is to 
be conquered by reaſon, but I confeſs I am not: Thoſe that 
have been frightened will tell you, that as ſoon as they could 
recolle& themſelves, that is, make uſe of their reaſon, their 
apprehenſion was conquered. But this is no conqueſt at all, 
for in a fright the danger was either altogether imaginary, or 
elſe it is paſt by that time they can make uſe of their reaſon; 
and therefore if they find there is no danger, it is no wonder 
that they ſhould. not apprehend any: but, when the danger 
is permanent, let them then make uſe of their reaſon, and 
they will find that it may ſerve them to examine the great- 
neſs and reality-of the danger, and that, if they find it leſs 
than they imagined, the apprehenſion will be leſſened ac- 
cordingly ; but, if the danger proves real, and the ſame in 
every circumſtance as they took it to be at firſt, then their 
reaſon, inſtead of. diminiſhing, will rather increaſe their ap- 
prehenſion. While this fear laſts, no creature can fight of. 
fenſively; and yet we ſee brutes daily fight obſtinately, and 
worry one another to death; ſo that ſome other paſſion muſt 


be able to overcame this fear, and the moſt contrary to it is 
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anger: which, to trace to the bottom, I muſt beg leave to 
make another digreſſion. | 

No creature can ſubſiſt without food, nor any ſpecies of 
them (I ſpeak of the more perfect animals) continue long 
unleſs young ones are continually born as faſt as the old ones 
die. Therefore the firſt and fierceſt appetite that nature has 
given them is hunger, the next is luſt ; the one prompting 
them to procreate, as the other bids them eat. Now, if we 
obſerve that anger is that paſſion which is raiſed in us when 
we are crofſed or diſturbed in our defires, and that, as it ſums 
up all the ſtrength in creatures, ſo it was given them, that 
by it they might exert themſelves more vigourouſly in en- 
deavouring to remove, overcome, or deftroy whatever ob- 
ſtructs them in the purſuit of ſelf preſervation ; we ſhall 
find that brutes, unleſs themſelves or what they love, or the 
liberty of either are threatened or attacked, have nothing 
worth notice that can moye them to anger, but hunger or 
luſt. It is they that make them more fierce, for we muſt 
obſerve, that the appetites of creatures are as actually croſſed, 


while they want and cannot meet with what they deſire 


(though perhaps with leſs violence) as when hindered fiom 
enjoying what they have in view. What I have ſaid will 
appear more plainly, if we but mind what nobody can be 
ignorant of, which is this: all creatures upon earth live either 
upon the fruits and product of it, or elſe the fleſh of other 
animals, their fellow-creatures. The latter, which we call 
beaſts of prey, nature has armed accordingly, and given them 


weapons and ftrength to overcome and tear aſunder thoſe. 


whom ſhe has deſigned for their food, and likewiſe a much 
keener appetite than to other animals that live upon 
herbs, &c. For, as to the firſt, if a cow loved mutton 
as well as ſhe does graſs, being made as ſhe is, and having 
no claws or talons, and but one row of teeth before, that 
are all of an equal length, fhe would be ſtarved even 
among a flock of ſheep. Secondly, as to their voraci- 
ouſneſs, if experience did not teach us, our reaſon might: 


in the. firſt place, it is highly probable, that the hunger 


which can make a creature fatigue, haraſs and expoſe him- 
ſelf to danger for every bit he eats, is more piercing than 
that which only bids him eat what ſtands before him, and 
which he may have for ſtooping down. In the ſecond, it is 
to be conſidered, that as beaſts of prey have an inſtinct by 
which they learn to crave, trace, and diſcover thoſe creatures 
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that are good food for them; ſo the others have likewiſe a 
inſtinct that teaches them to ſhun, conceal themſelves, nh 
run away from thoſe that hunt after them: fram hence it 
muſt follow, that beaſts of prey, though they could almoſt 
eat forever, go yet more often with empty bellies than other 
creatures, whoſe victuals neither fly from nor oppoſe them, 
This muſt perpetuate as well as increaſe their hunger, which 
hereby becomes a conſtant fuel to their anger | 

If you aſk me what ſtirs up this anger in bulls and cocks 
that will fight to death, and yet are neither animals of prey, 
nor very voracious, I anſwer, luſt. Thoſe creatures, wh 
rage proceeds from hunger, both male and female, attack 
every thing they can maſter, and fight obſtinately againſt 
all: But the animals, whoſe fury is provoked by a venereal 
ferment, being nerally males, exert themſelves chiefly 
againſt other males of the ſame ſpecies. They may do mil- 
chief by chance to other creatures; but the main objects of 
their hatred are their rivals, and it is againſt them only that 
their proweſs and fortitude are ſhown. We ſee likewiſe in 
all thoſe creatures, af which the male is able to ſatisfy a great 
number of females, a more conſiderable ſuperiority in the 
male, expreſſed by nature in his make and features, as well 
as fiercenels, than is obſerved in other creatures, where the 
male is contented with one or two females. Dogs, though 
become domeſtic animale, are ravenous to a proverb, and 
thoſe of them that will fight being carnivorous, would ſoon 
become beaſts of prey, if not fed by us; what we may ob- 
ſerve in them is an ample proof of what I have hitherto ad- 
vanced. Thoſe of a true fighting breed, being voracious 
creatures, both male and female, will faſten upon any thing, 
and ſuffer themſelves to be killed before they give over. As 
the female is rather more ſalacious than the male; fo there 
is no difference in their make at all, what diſtinguiſhes the 
ſexes excepted, and the female is rather the fierceſt of the 
two. A. bull is a terrible creature when he is kept up, but 
where he has twenty or more coyys to range among, in a 
little time he will become as tame as any of them, and a 
dozen hens will ſpoil the beſt game cock in England. Harts 
and fleers are counted chafte and timorous creatures, an ſo 
indeed they are almoſt all the year long, except in rutting 
time, and then on a ſudden they become bold to admiration, 
and often make at the keepers themſelves. 

That the influence of thoſe two principal appetites, hun- 
ger and luſt, upon the temper of animals, is not ſo whimſical 
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as cad may imagine, may be partly demonſtrated from what 


is obſervable in ourſelves; for, though our hunger is infi- 
nitely leſs violent than that of wolves and other ravenous 
creatures, yet we ſee that people who are in health, and have 
a tolerable ſtomach, are more fretful, and ſooner put out of 
humour. for trifles when they ſtay for their victuals beyond 
their uſual hours, than at any other time. And again, 
though luſt in man is not ſo raging as it is in bulls, and other 
ſalacious creatures, yet nothing provokes men and women 
both ſooner, and more violently to anger, than what croſſes 
their amours, when they are heartily 1n love; and the moſt 
tearful and tenderly educated of either ſex, have {lighted the 
greateſt dangers, and ſet aſide all other conſiderations, to 
compaſs the deſtruction of a rival. 


Hitherto I have endeayoured to demonſtrate, that no erea- 
ture can fight offenſively as long as his fear lafts ; that fear 


cannot be conquered but by another paſſion; that the moſt 
contrary to it, and moſt effectual to overcome it, is anger; 
that the two principal appetites which, diſappointed, can ſtir 
up this laſt-named paſlion, are hunger and luſt, and that, in 
all brute beaſts, the proneneſs to anger and obſtinacy in fight- 
ing, generally depend upon the violence of either or both 
thoſe appetites together: From whence it muſt follow, that 
what we call proweſs, or natural courage in creatures, is no- 
thing but the effect of anger, and that all fierce animals muſt 
be either very ravenous, or very luſtful, if not both. 


Let us now examine what by this rule we ought to judge 


of our own ſpecies. From the tenderneſs of man's ſkin, and 
the great care that is required for years together to rear 
him ; from the make of his jaws, the evenneſs of his teeth, 

the breadth of his nails, and the lightneſs of both, it is not 
probable that nature ſhould have defigned him for rapine ; 
for this reaſon. his hunger is not voracious as it is in beaſts of 
prey; neither is he ſo ſalacious as other animals that are 
called fo, and being beſides very induſtrious to ſupply his 
wants, he can have no reigning appetite to perpetuate his 
anger, and muſt conſequently be-a timorous animal. 


What I have faid laſt muſt only be underſtood of man in 


his ſavage ſtate ; for, if we examine him as a member of a 
ſociety, and a taught animal, we ſhall find him quite ano- 
ther creature: As ſoon as his pride has room to play, and 


envy, avarice, and ambition begin to catch hold of him, he 


is rouſed from his natural innocence and ſtupidity. ' As his 
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knowledge increaſes, his defires are enlarged, and conſe. 
quently his wants and appetites are multiplied : Hence it 

muſt follow, that he will often be croſſed in the purſuit of 
them, and meet with abundance more diſappointment” to 
ſtir up his anger in this than his former condition, and man 
would in a little time become the moſt hurtful and obnoxious 
creature in the world, if let alone, whenever he could over. 
power his adverſary, if he had no miſchief to fear but from 
the perſon that angered him. 

The firſt care, therefore, of all governments is, by ſevere 

uniſhments to curb his anger when it does hurt, and ſo, by 
increaſing his fears, prevent the miſchief it might produce. 
When various laws to reſtrain him from uſing force are 
ſtrictly executed, ſelf. preſervation muſt teach him to be 
peaceable; and, as it is every body's buſineſs to be as little 
diſturbed as is poſlible, his fears will be continually augment- 
ed and enlarged as he advances in experience, underſtand- 
ing, and foreſight. The conſequence of this muſt be, that 
.as the provocations he will receive to anger will be infinite 
in the civilized ſtate, ſo his fears to damp it will be the ſame, 
and thus, in a little time, he will be taught by his fears to 
deſtroy his anger, and by art to conſult, in an oppoſite me- 
thod, the ſame ſelf-preſervation for which nature before had 
furniſhed him with anger, as well as the reſt of his paſſions. 

The only uſeful paſſion, then, that man is poſſeſſed of to- 
ward the peace and quiet of a ſociety, is his fear, and the 
more you work upon it the more orderly and governable 
he will be; for how uſeful ſoever anger may he to man, as 
he is a ſingle creature by himſelf, yet the ſociety has no 
manner of occaſion for it: But nature being always the 
ſame, in the formation of animals, produces all creatures as 
like to thoſe that beget and bear them, as the place ſhe forms 
them in, and the various influences from without, will give 
her leave; and conſequently all men, whether they are born 
in courts or foreſts, are ſuſceptible of anger. When this 
paſſion overcomes (as among all degrees of people it ſome- 
times does) the whole ſet of fears man has, he has true cou- 
rage, and will fight as boldly as a lion or a tiger, and at no 
other time; and I ſhall endeayour to prove, that whatever 
is called courage in man, when he is not angry, is is ſpurious 
and artificial. 
It is poſſible, by good government, to keep a ſociety al- 
ways quiet in itſelf, but nobody can enſure peace from without 
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for ever. The ſociety may have occaſion to extend their 
limits further, and enlarge their territories, or others may 
invade theirs, or ſomething elſe will happen that man muſt 
be brought to fight; for how, civilized ſoe ver men may be, 
they never forget that force goes beyond reaſon: The poli- 
tician now mult alter his meaſures, and take off tome of 
man's fears; he muſt ftrive to perſuade him, that all what 
was told him before of the barbarity of killing men ceaſes, as 
ſoon as theſe men are enemies to the public, and that their 
adverſaries are neither ſo good nor ſo ſtrong as. themſelves, 
Theſe things well managed will ſeldom fail- of drawing the 
hardieſt, the moſt quarrelſome, and the moſt miſchievous in- 
to combat ; but unleſs they are better qualified, I will not 
anſwer for their behaviour there : If once you can make 
them undervalue their enemies, you may ſoon fir them up 
to anger, and while that laſts they will fight with greater ob- 
ſtinacy than any diſciplined troops: But if any thing hap- 
pens that was unforeſeen, and a ſudden great noiſe, -a_ tem- 
peſt, or any ſtrange or uncommon accident that ſeems to 
threaten them, intervenes, fear ſeizes them, diſarms their 
anger, and makes them run away to a man, 

This natural courage, therefore, as ſoon as people begin 
to have more wit, muſt be ſoon exploded. In the firſt 
place, thoſe that have felt the ſmart of the enemy's blows, 
will not always believe what is ſaid to undervalue him, and 
are often not eaſily provoked to anger. Secondly, anger 
conſiſting in an ebullition of the ſpirits, is a paſſion of no 
long continuance (ira furor brevis gi, and the enemies, if 
they - withſtand the firſt ſhock of theſe angry people, bave 
commonly the better of it. Thirdly, as long as people are 
angry, all counſel and diſcipline are loſt upon them, .and 
they can never be brought to uſe art or conduct in their 
battles. Anger then, without which no creature has natu- 
ral courage, being altogether uſeleſs in a war to be managed 
by ſtratagem, and brought into a regular art, the govern- 
ment muſt find out an equivalent for courage that will ma 
men fight. | 

| Whoever would civilize men, and eſtabliſh them into a 
body politic, muſt be thoroughly acquainted with all the 
paſſioris and appetites, ſtrength and weakneſſes of their 
frame, and underſtand how to turn their greateſt frailties to 
the advantage of the public. In the Inquiry into the Origin 
of Moral Virtue, I have en how eaſily men were induced 
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to believe any thing that is ſaid in their praiſe. If, there. 
fore, a lawgiver or politician, whom they heve a great vene. 
. ration for, ſhould tell them, that the generality of men had 
within them a principle of valour diſtinct from anger, or any 
other paſſion, that made them to deſpiſe danger, and face 
death itſelf with intrepidity, and that they who had the moſt 
of it were the moſt valuable of their kind, it is very likely, 
conſidering what has been ſaid, that moſt of them, though 
they felt nothing of this principle, would ſwallow it for truth, 
and that the proudeſt, feeling themfelves moved at this piece 
of flattery, and not well verſed in diſtinguiſhing the paſſions, 
might imagine that they felt it heaving in their breaſts, by 
miſtaking pride for courage. If but one in ten can be per. 
ſuaded openly to declare, that he is poſſeſſed of this prin- 
ciple, and maintain it againſt all gainſayers, there will ſoon 
be half a dozen that ſhall aſſert the ſame. Whoever has 
once owned it is engaged, the politician has nothing to do 
but to take all imaginable care to flatter the pride of thoſe 
that brag of, and are willing to ſtand by it a thouſand differ- 
ent ways : The ſame pride that drew. him in firſt will ever 
after oblige him to defend the aſſertion, till at laſt the fear of 
diſcovering the reality of his heart, comes to be ſo great, 
that it outdoes the fear of death itſelf, Do but increaſe 
man'e pride, and his fear of ſhame will ever be proportioned 
to it: for the greater value a man ſets upon himſelf, the more 
pains he will take, and the greater hardſhips he will under- 

go, to avoid ſhame. | K ki 
The great art to make man courageous, is firſt to make 
him own this principle of valour within, and afterwards to in- 
ſpire him with as much horror againſt ſname, as nature has 
given him againſt death; and that there are things to which 
man has, or may have, a ſtronger averſion than he has to 
death, is evident from ſuicide. He that makes death his 
choice, muſt look upon it as leſs terrible than what he ſhuns 
by it; for whether the evil dreaded be preſent or to come, 
real or imaginary, nobody would kill himfelf wilfully but to 
avoid ſomething. Lucretia held out bravely againſt all the 
attacks of the raviſher, even when he threatened her life; 
which ſhows that ſhe valued her virtue beyond it: but when 
he threatened her reputation with eternal infamy, ſhe fairly 
* furrendered, and then flew herſelf; a certain ſign that ſhe 
valued her virtue leſs than her glory, and her life leſs than 
either. The fear of death did not make her yield, for ſhe 
| / 4 
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reſolved to die before ſhe did it, and her compliance muſt 
only be conſidered as a bribe, to make Tarquin forbear ſul- 
lying her reputation; ſo that lite had neither the firſt nor 


ſecond place in the eſteem of Lucretia. The courage, then, 


which is only uſeful to the body politic, and what is general 
ly called true valour, is artificial, and conſiſts in a ſuperlative 
horror againſt ſhame, by flattery infuſed into men of exalted 
ride. 47 2 
g As ſoon as the notions of honour and ſhame are received 
among a ſociety, it is not difficult to make men fight, Firſt, 
take care they are perſuaded of the juſtice of their cauſe; 
for no man fights heartily that thinks himſelf in the 
wrong ; then ſhow them that their altars, their poſſeſſions, 
wives, children, and every thing that is near and dear to 
them, is concerned in the preſent quarrel, or at leaſt may be 
influenced by it hereafter ; then put feathers in their caps, 
and diſtinguiſh them from others, talk of public- ſpiritedneſs, 
the love of their country, facing an enemy with intrepidity, 
deſpifing death the bed of honour, and ſuch like high-ſound- 
ing words, and eyery proud man will take up arms and fight 
himſelf to death before we will turn tail, if it be by daylight. 
One man in an army is a check upon another, and a; hun- 
dred of them, that fingle and without witneſs, would be all 
cowards, are, for fear of incurring one another's contempt, 
made valiant by being together. To continue and heighten 
this artificial courage, all that run away ought to be puniſh- 
ed with ignominy ; thoſe that fought well, whether they did 
beat or were beaten, muſt be flattered and folemnly com- 
mended ; thoſe that loſt their limbs rewarded; and thaſe that 
were killed, ought, above all to be taken notice of, artfully 
lamented, and to have extraordinary encomiums beſtowed 
upon them; for to pay honours to the dead, will ever be a 
ſure method to-make bubbles of the living. oY | 
When I ſay, that the courage made uſe of in the wars is 
artificial, I do not imagine that by the ſame art, all men may 


be made equally valiant: as men have not an equal ſhare of 


pride, and difter from one another in -ſhape and inward 
{lructure, it is impoſſible they thould be all equally fit for the 
ſame uſes, . Some men will never be able to learn muſic, 
and yet make good mathematicians ; others will play excel- 
lently well upon the violin, and yet be coxcombs as long as 
they live, let them converſe with whom they pleaſe. But to 


ſhow that there is no evaſion, I ſhall prove, that ſetting atide 
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what I ſaid of artificial courage already, what the greateſt 
heroe differs in from the rankeſt coward, is altogether corpo- 
real, and depends upon the inward make of man. What ! 
mean is called conſtitution ; by which is underſtood the or- 
derly or diſorderly mixture of the fluids in our body: that 
conftitution which favours courage, confiſts in the natural 
ſtrength, elaſticity, and due contexture of the- finer ſpirits, 
and upon them wholly depends what we call ſtedfaſtneſs, re. 
ſolution, and obſtinacy. It is the only ingredient that is 
common to natural and artificial bravery, and is to either 
what ſize is to white walls, which hinders them from coming 
off, and makes them (laſting. That ſome people are very 
much, others very little frightened at things that are ftrange 
and ſudden to them, is likewiſe altogether owing to the firm. 
neſs or imbecillity in the tone of the ſpirits. Pride is of no 
uſe in a fright, becauſe while it laſts we cannot think, which, 
being counted a diſgrace, is the reaſon people is always 
angry with any thing that frightens them, as ſoon as the ſur- 
priſe is over; and when at the turn of a battle the conque- 
rors give no quarter, and are very cruel, it is a ſign their ene- 
mies fought well, and had put them firſt into great fears. 
That reſolution depends upon this tone of the ſpirits, ap- 
pears likewiſe from the effects of ſtrong liquors, the fiery par- 
ticles whereof crowding into the brain, ſtrengthen the ſpirits; 
their operation imitates that of anger, which I ſaid before 
was an ebullition of the ſpirits. It is for this reaſon, that 
moſt people when they are in drink, are ſooner touched and 
more prone to anger, than at other times, and ſome raving 
mad without any provocation at all. It is likewiſe obſerved, 
that brandy makes men more quarrelſome at the fame pitch 
of drunkenneſs than wine; becauſe the ſpirits of diſtilled 
waters have abundance of fiery particles mixed with, them, 
which the other has not. The contexture of ſpirits is fo 
weak in ſome, that though they have pride enough, no art 
can ever make them fight, or overcome their fears; but this 
is a defect in the principle of the fluids, as other deformities 
are faults of the ſolids. Theſe pulillanimous people, are ne- 
ver thoroughly provoked to anger, where there is any danger, 
and drinking makes them bolder, but ſeldom ſo reſolute as 
to attack any, unleſs they be women or children, or ſuch who 
they know dare not reſiſt. This conſtitution is often influ- 
enced by health and ſickneſs, and impaired by great loſſes of 
blood, lometimes it is corrected by diet; and it is this which 
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the Duke de la Rochefocault means, when he ſays; vanity, 
ſhame, and above all conſtitution, make up very often the 
courage of men, and virtue of women. 

There is nothing that more improves the uſeful martial 
courage I treat of, and at the ſame time ſhows it to be artifi- 
cial, than practice; for when men are diſciplined, come to 
be acquainted with all the tools of death, and engines of de- 
ſtruction, when the ſhouts, the outcries, the fire and ſmoke, 
the grones of wounded, and ghoſtly looks of dying men, with 
all the various ſcenes of mangled carcaſes and bloody limbs | 
tore off, begin to be familiar to them, their fear abate apace; | 
not that they are now leſs afraid to die than before, but being 
uled ſo often to ſee the ſame dangers, they apprehend m_ ' | 
reality of them, leſs, than they did: as they are deſervedly | 
valued for every ſiege they are at, and every battle they are | 
in, it is impoſſible but the ſeveral actions they ſhare in, muſt | | 
continually become as many ſolid ſteps by which their pride 
mounts up; and thus their fear of ſhame, as I ſaid before, will [ 

| 
; 


always be proportioned to their pride, increaſing as the ap- 
prehenſion of the danger decreaſes, it is no wonder that moſt | 
of them learn to diſcover little or no fear: and ſome great | 
generals are able to preſerve a preſence of mind, and coun- " 
terfeit a calm ſerenity within the midſt of all the noiſe, ho- | 
ror, and confuſion, that attend a battle. | 
So filly a creature is man, as that, intoxicated with the 1 
fumes of vanity, he can feaſt on the thoughts of the praiſes 
that ſhall be paid his memory in future ages, with ſo much | 
ecltacy, as to neglect his preſent life, nay, court and covet 
death, if he but imagines that it will add to the glory he had 
acquired before. There is no pitch of ſelt-denial, that a man 
of pride and conſtitution cannot reach, nor any paſſion fo 
violent but he will ſacrifice it to another, which is ſu 
to it; and here I cannot but admire at the ſimplicity of 
ſome good men, who, when they hear of the joy and alacrity 
with which holy men in perſecutions have ſuffered for their 
faith, imagine that ſuch conſtancy muſt exceed all human 
ne- force, unleſs it was ſupported by ſome miraculous aſſiſtance 
ger, from Heaven. As moſt people are willing to acknowledge 
e as all the frailties of their ſpecies, ſo they are unacquainted with 
who the ſtrength of our nature, and know not that ſome men of 
flu- firm conſtitution may work themſelves up into enthuſiaſm, 
s of by no other help than the violence of their pe ions; yet, it 
uch s certain, that there have been men who only aſlitted with 
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pride and conſtitution to maintain the worſt of cauſes, have 
undergone death and torments, with as much cheerfulneſs as 
the beſt of men, animated with piety and' deyotion, ever did 
for the true religion. 

To prove this aſſertion, I could produce many inſtances; 
but one or two will be fufficient. Jordanus Bruno of Nola, 
who wrote that filly piece of blaſphemy, called Spaccis della 
Beſtia triumphante; and the infamous Vanini, were both exe- 
cuted for openly profeſſing and teaching of atheiſm : the lat. 
ter might have been pardoned the moment before the execu- 
tion, if he would have retracted his doctrine; but rather than 
recant, he choſe to be burnt to aſhes. As he went to the 
ftake, he was ſo far from ſhowing any concern, that he held 
his hand out to a phyfician whom he happened to know, de- 
firing him to judge of the calmneſs of his mind by the regu- 
larity of his pulſe, and from thence taking an opportunity of 
making an impious compariſon, uttered a ſentence too exe- 
crable to be mentioned. To theſe we may join one Maho- 
met Effendi, who, as Sir Paul Ricaut tells us, was put to 
death at Conſtantinople, for having advanced ſome notions 
againſt the exiſtence of a God. He hkewiſe might have ſaved 

his life by confeſſing his error, and renouneing it for the fu- 
ture; but choſe rather to perſiſt in his blaſphemies, ſaying, 
$ Though he had no reward to expect, the love of truth 
4. conſtrained him to ſuffer martyrdom in its defence. 

1 have made this digreſſion chiefly to ſhow the ſtrength of 
— nature, and what mere man may perform by pride 
and conſtitution alone. Man may certainly be as violently 
rouſed by his vanity, as a lion is by his anger; and not only 
thus, avarice; revenge, ambition, and almoſt every paſſion, 
pity not excepted, when they are extraordinary, may, by 
overcoming fear, ſerve him inſtead of valour, and be miſtaken 
for it even by himſelf; as daily experience muſt teach every 
body that will examine and look into the motives from which 
fome men act. But that we may more clearly perceive what 
this pretended principle is really built upon, let us look into 
the management of military affairs, and we ſhall find that 
pride is no where ſo openly encouraged as there. As for 
clothes, the very loweſt of the commiſſion officers have them 
richer, or at leaſt more gay and ſplendid, than are generally 
wore by other people of four or five times their income. 
Moſt of them, and eſpecially thoſe that have families, and can 
hardly ſubſiſt, would be very glad, all Europe over, to be leſs 
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expenſive that way; but it is a force put upon them to up- 
hold their pride, which they do not think on. 
But the ways and means to rouſe man's pride, and catch 
him by it, are nowhere more groſsly conſpicuous, than in the 
treatment which the common ſoldiers receive, whoſe yanity 
is to be worked upon (becauſe there muſt be ſo many) at 
the cheapeſt rate imaginable. _ Things we are accuſtomed to 
we do not mind, or elſe what mortal that never had ſeen a 
ſoldier, could look without laughing upon a man accoutred 
with ſo much paltry gaudineſs, and affected finery? The 
coarſeſt manufacture that can be made of wool, dyed. of a 
brickduſt colour, goes down with him, becauſe it is in imita- 
tion of ſcarlet or crimſon cloth; and to make him think 
himſelf as like his officer as it is poſſible, with little or no cofl, 
inſtead of ſilver or gold lace, his hat is trimmed with white 
or yellow worſted, which in others would deſerve bedlam; 
yet theſe fine allurements, and the. noiſe made upon a calf's 
kin, have drawn in, and been the deſtruction of more men in 
reality, than all the killing eyes and bewitching voices of 
women ever flew in jeſt. To- day the ſwine herd puts on his 
red coat, and believes every body in earneſt that calls him 
gentleman ; and two days after Serjeant Kite gives him a 
ſwinging wrap with his cane, for holding his 1 an inch 
higher than he ſhould do. As to the real dignity of the em- 
ployment, in the two laſt wars, officers, when recruits were 
wanted, were allowed to liſt fellows that were convicted of 
burglary and other capital crimes, which ſhows that to be 
made a ſoldier is deemed to be a preferment next, to hang- 
ing. A trooper is yet worſe. than a foot ſoldier; for when 
he is moſt at eaſe, he has the mortification of being groom 
to a horſe, that ſpends more money than himſelf, When a 


man reflects on all this, the uſage they generally receive from 


their officers, their pay, and the care that is taken of them, 
when they are not wanted, muſt he not wonder how wretches 
can be ſo ſilly as to be proud of being called gentlemen ſol- 
diers? Vet if there were not, no art, icipline, or money, 
would be capable of making them ſo. brave as thouſands of 
„aa = * 

If we will mind what effects man's bravery, without any 
other qualifications to ſweeten him, would have out of an 
army, we ſhall find that it would be very pernicious to the 
civil ſociety; for if man could conquer all his fears, you 
would hear of nothing but W murders, and violences of 
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all forts, and valiant men would be like giants in romances; 
politics, therefore, diſcovered in men a mixed-metal princi- 
. ple, which was a compound of juſtice, honeſty, and all the 
moral virtues joined to courage, and all that were poſſeſſed 
of it turned knights-errant of courſe. They did abundance of 

good throughout the world, by taming monſters, deliyerin 
the diſtreſſed, and killing the oppreflors : but the wings 0 
all the dragons being clipped, the giants deſtroyed, and the 
damſels every where ſet at liberty, except ſome few in Spain 
and Italy, who remained ſtill captivated by their monſters, 
the order of chivalry, to whom the ftandard of ancient ho- 
nour belonged, has been laid aſide ſome time. It was like 
their armours very maſſy and heavy; the many virtues a- 
bout it made it very troubleſome, and as ages grew wiſer 
and wiſer, the principle of honour in the beginning of the 
laſt century was melted over again, and brought to a new 
ſtandard ; they put in the ſame weight of courage, half the 
quantity of honeſty, and a very little juſtice, but not a ſcrap 
of any other virtue, which has made it very eaſy and porta- 
ble to what it was. However, ſuch as it is, there would be 
no liying without it in a large nation; it is the tie of ſociety, 
and though we are beholden to our frailties for the chief in- 
edient of it, there is no virtue, at leaſt that I am acquaint- 
ed with, that has been half ſo inſtrumental to the civilizing 
of mankind, who in great ſocieties would foon degenerate 
into cruel villians and treacherous ſlaves, were honour to be 
removed from among them © 
As to the duelling part which belongs to it, I pity the un- 
fortunate whoſe lot it is; but to fay, that thoſe who are 
guilty of it go by falſe rules, or miſtake the notions of ho- 
nour, is ridiculous ; for either there is no honour at all, or it 
teaches men to reſent injuries, and accept of challenges. 
You may as well deny that it is the faſhion what you ſee 
every body wear, as to ſay that demanding and giving ſatiſ. 
faction is againſt the laws of true honour. Thoſe that rail 
at duelling do not conſider the benefit the ſociety receives 
from that faſhion : if every ill-bred fellow might uſe what 
language he pleaſed, without being called to an account for 
it, all converſation would be ſpoiled. Some grave people 
tell us, that the Greeks and Romans were ſuch valiant men, 
and yet knew nothing of duelling but in their country's 


quarrel. This is very true, but, for that reaſon, the kings 
and princes in Homer gave one another worſe language than F 
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Gur porters and hackney coachmen would be able to bear 


without reſentment. 

Would you hinder duelling, pardon nobody that offends 
that way, and make the laws as ſeyere as you can, but do 
not take away the thing itſelf, the cuſtom of it. This will 
not only prevent the frequency of it, but likewiſe, by render- 
ing the moſt reſolute and moſt powerful cautious and cir- 
cumſpect in their behaviour, poliſh and brighten ſociety in 
general. Nothing civilizes a man equally as his fear, and if 
not all (as my lord Rocheſter ſaid), at leaſt moſt men would 
be cowards if they durſt. The dread of being called to an ac- 
count keeps abundance in awe ; and there are thouſands of 
mannerly and well-accompliſhed geatlemen in Europe, who 
would have been inſolent and inſupportable coxcombs with- 
out it: beſides, if it was out of faſhion to aſk ſatisfaction 
for injuries which the law cannot take hold of, there would 
be twenty times the miſchief done there is ngw, or elſe you 
mutt have twenty. times the conſtables and. other officers to 
keep the peace. I confeſs that though it happens but ſel- 
dom, it is a calamity to the people, and generally the fami- 
lies it falls upon; but there can be no perfect happineſs in 
this world, and all felicity has an allay. The act itſelf is 
uncharitable, but when above thirty in a nation deſtroy 


themſelves in one year, and not half that number are killed 


by others, I do not think the people can be ſaid to love 
their neighbours worſe than themſelves. It is ſtrange that a 


nation ſhould grudge to ſee, perhaps, half-a-dozen men ſa- 


crificed in a twelvemonth to obtain ſo valuable a bleſſing, 
as the politeneſs of manners, the pleaſure of converſation, 
and the happineſs of company in general, that is often ſo 
willing to expoſe, and ſometimes loſes as many thouſands in 


a few hours, without knowing whether it will do any good 
or not. 


I would have nobody that reflects on the mean original of . 


honour, complain of being gulled and made a property by 
cunning politicians, but defire every body to be ſatisfied, 
that the governors of ſocieties, and thoſe in high ſtations, are 
greater bubbles to pride than any of the reſt. If ſome great 
den had not a ſuperlative pride, and every body underſtood 
the enjoyment of life, who would be a lord chancellor of 
ngland, a prime miniſter of-itate in France, or what gives 
more fatigue, and not a ſixth part of the profit of either, 
a grand penſionary of Holland? The reciprocal ſervices 
K 2 
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which all men pay to one another, are the foundation of the 
ſociety. The great ones are not flattered with their high 
birth for nothing : it is to rouſe their pride, and excite them 
to glorious actions, that we extol their race, whether it de- 
ſerves it or not; and ſome men have been complimented 
with the greatneſs of their family, and the merit of their an- 
ceſtors, when in the whole generation you could not find 
two but what were uxorious fools, filly biggots, noted pol. 
trons, or debauched whore-maſters. The eſtabliſhed pride 
that is inſeparable from thoſe that are poſſeſſed of titles al. 
ready, makes them often ſtrive as much not to ſeem unwor. 
thy of them, as the working ambition of others that are yet 
without, renders them induſtrious and indefatigable to de- 
ſerve them. When a gentleman is made a baron or an earl, 
it is as great a check upon him in many reſpects, as a gown 
and caſſock are to a young ſtudent that has been newly taken 
into orders. 

The only thing of weight that can be ſaid againſt modem 
honour is, that it is directly oppoſite to religion. The one 
bids you bear injuries with patience; the other tells you if 
you do not reſent them, you are not fit to live. Religion com- 
mands you to leave all revenge to God; honour bids you truſt 
your revenge to nobody but yourſelf, even where the law 
would do it for you : religion plainly forbids murder; honour 
openly juſtifies 1t : religion bids you not ſhed blood upon any 
account whatever ; honour bids you fight for the leaſt trifle: 
religion is built on humility, and honour upon pride : how 
to reconcile them muſt be left to wiſer heads than mine, 

The reaſon why there are ſo few men of real virtue, and 
ſo many of real honour, is, becauſe all the recoinpence a man 
has of a virtuous action, is the pleaſure of doing it, which 
moſt people reckon but poor pay; but the ſelf-denial a man 
of honour ſubmits to in one appetite, is immediately reward- 
ed by the ſatisfaction he receives from another, and what he 
abates of his avarice, or any other paſſion, 1s doubly repaid 
to his pride : beſides, honour gives large grains of allowance, 
and virtue none. A man of honour muſt not cheat or tell 
a lie; he muſt punctually repay what he borrows at play, though 
the creditor has nothing to ſhow for it ; but he may drink, and 
ſwear and owe money to all the tradeſmen in town, without 
taking notice of their dunning. A man of honour mult be true 
to his prince and country, while he is in their leryice ; but it 
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he thinks himſelf not well uſed, he may quit it, and do them 
all the miſchief he can A man of honour muſt never 
change his religion for intereſt; but he may be as debauched 
as he pleaſes, and never practiſe any. He muſt make no at- 
tempts upon his friend's wife, daughter, ſiſter, or any body 
thay! is truſted to his care ; but he may lie with = the world 
beſides. 


Linz 353. No limifer for his art is fam'd, _ 
Stone-cutters, carvers are not nam'd. 


Ir i is, without doubt, that among the conſequences of a 
national honeſty and frugality, it would be one not to build 
any new houſes, or uſe new materials as long as there were 
old ones enough to ſerve. By this three parts in four. of 
maſons, carpenters, bricklayers, &c. would want employ- 
ment; and the building trade being once deſtroyed, what 
would become of limning, carving, and other arts that are 
miniſtering to luxury, and have been carefully forbid by 
thoſe lawgivers that preferred a good and honeſt, to a great 
and wealthy ſociety, and endeavoured to render their ſub- 
jects rather virtuous than rich. By a law of Lycurgus, it 
was enacted, that the cielings of the Spartan houſes ſhould 
only be wrought by the ax, and their gates and doors only 
ſmoothed by the ſaw ; and this, ſays Plutarch, was not 
without myſtery : for if Epaminondas could ſay with ſo 
good a grace, inviting ſome of his friends to his table; Come, 
« gentlemen, be ſecure, treaſon would never come to ſuch 
a poor dinner as this:?“ Why might not this great lawgiver, 
in all probabiblity, have thought that ſuch ill-favoured 
houſes would never be capable of receiving luxury and 
{uperfluity ? 

It is reported, as the ſame author tells us, that Leotichidas, 
the firſt of that name, was ſo little uſed to the ſight of carved 
work, that being entertained at Corinth in a ſtately room, 
he was much ſurpriſed to ſee the timber and ceiling ſo finely 
wrought, and aſked his hoſt whether the trees grew ſo in 
his country. 

The ſame want of employment would reach innumerable 
callings ; and, among the reſt, that of the 


Weavers that join'd rich filk with plate, 
And all the trades ſubordinate, | 
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(as the fable has it) would be one of the firſt that ſhould 
have reaſon to complain ; for the price of land and houſes 
being, by the removal of the vaſt numbers that had left the 
hive, ſunk very low on the one fide, and every body abhor. 
ring all other ways of gain, but ſuch as were ſtrictly honeſt 
on the other, it is not probable that many without pride or 
prodigality ſhould be able to wear cloth of gold and filver, 
or rich brocades. The conſequence of which would be, that 
not only the weaver, but likewiſe the filver-ſpinner, the 
flatter, the wire-drawer, the bar-man, and the refiner, would, 
in a little time be affected with this frugality. 


Linz 367. To live great, 
Had made her huſband rob the ſtate. 


W war our common rogues, when they are going to be 
hanged, chiefly complain of, as the cauſe of their untimely 
end, is, next to the neglect of the Sabbath, their having 
kept company with ill women, meaning whores ; and I do 
not queſtion, but that among the leſſer villains, many venture 
their necks to indulge and ſatisfy their low amours. But 
the words that have given occaſion to this remark, may 
{erve to hint to us, that among the great ones, men are often 
put upon ſuch dangerous projects, and forced into ſuch per- 
nicious meaſures by their wives, as the moſt ſubtle miſtreſs 
never could have perſuaded them to. I have ſhown already, 
that the worſt of women, and moſt profligate of the ſex, did 
contribute to the conſumption of ſuperfluities, as well as the 
neceſſaries of life, and conſequently were beneficial to many 
CO drudges, that work hard to maintain their fami- 
ies, and have no worſe defign than an honeſt livelihood. 
Let them be baniſhed, notwithſtanding, ſays a good man: 
When every {trumpet is gone, and the land wholly freed 
from lewdneſs, God Almighty will pour fuch bleſſings upon 
it, as will vaſtly exceed the profits that are now got by har- 
lots. This perhaps would be true; but I can make it evi- 
dent, that, with or without proſtitutes, nothing could make 
amends, for the detriment trade would ſuftain, if all thoſe of 
that ſex, who enjoy the happy ſtate of matrimony, ſhould 
act and behave themſelves as a ſober wiſe man could wiſh 
them. 4. 4 | ee 
The variety of work that is performed, and the number 
of hands employed to gratify the fickleneſs and luxury of 
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women, is prodigious, and if only the married ones ſhould 
hearken to reaſon and juſt remonſtrances, think themſelves ſuf- 
ficiently anſwered with the firſt refuſal, and never aſk a ſecond 
time what had been once denied them: If, I ſay, married wo- 
men would do this, and then lay out no money but what their 
huſbands knew, and freely allowed of, the conſumption of 
a thouſand things, they now make uſe of, would be leſſen- 
ed by at leaſt a fourth part. Let us go from houſe to houſe, 
and obſerve the way of the world only among the middling 
people, creditable ſhop-keepers, that ſpend two or three 
hundred a-year, and we ſhall find the women when they 
have half 4 Lore ſuits of clothes, two or three of them not 
the worſe for wearing, will think it a ſufficient plea for new 
ones, if they can ſay that they have never a gown or 
petticoat, but what they have been often ſeen in, and are 
known by, eſpecially at church; I do not ſpeak now of 
profuſe extravagant women, but ſuch as are counted pru- 
dent and moderate in their deſires; 

If by this pattern we ſhould in proportion judge of the 
higheſt ranks, where the richeſt clothes are but a trifle to 
their other expences, and not forget the furniture of all 
ſorts, equipages, jewels, and buildings of perſons of quality, 
we ſhould find the fourth part I ſpeak of a vaſt article in 
trade, and that the loſs of it would be a greater calamity to 
ſuch a nation as ours, than it is poſſible to conceive any 
other, a raging peſtilence not excepted : for the death of 
half a million of people could not cauſe a tenth part of the 
diſturbance to the kingdom, than the ſame number of poor 
unemployed would certainly create, if at once they were to 
be added to thoſe, that already, one way or other, are a 
burden to the ſociety. | 

Some few men have a real paſſion for their wives, and are 
fond of them without reſerve ; others that do not care, and 
have little occaſion for women, are yet ſeemingly uxurious, 
and love out of vanity; they take delight in a handſome 
wife, as a coxcomb does in a fine horſe, not for the uſe he 
makes of it, but becauſe it is his: The pleaſure lies in the 
conſciouſneſs of an uncontrolable poſſeſſion, and what fol- 
lows from it, the reſlection on the mighty thoughts he ima- 
gines others to have of his happineſs. The men of either 
fort may be very laviſh to their wiyes, and often preventing 
their wiſhes, crowd new clothes, and other finery upon them, 
faſter than they can aſk 5 but the greateſt part are wiſer 
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than to indulge the extravagances of their wives ſo far, as to 
give them immediately every thing they are pleaſed to fancy. 
It is incredible what vaſt quantity of trinkets, as well as ap. 
pare], are purchaſed and uſed by women, which they could 
never have come at by any other means, than pinching their 
families, marketing, and other ways of cheating and pilfer. 
ing from their huſbands: Others, by ever teazing their 
fpouſes, tire them into compliance, and conquer even obſti- 
nate churls by perſeverance, and their aſſiduity of aſking : A 
third ſort are outrageous at a denial, and by downright 
noiſe and ſcolding, bully their tame fools out of any thing 
they have a mind to; while thouſands, by the force of wheed- 
ling, know how to overcome the beſt weighed reaſons, and 
the moſt poſitive reiterated refuſals; the young and beauti- 
ful, eſpecially, laugh at all remonſtrances and denials, and 
few of them ſcruple to employ the moſt tender minutes of 
wedlock to promote a ſordid intereſt. Here, had I time, I 
could inveigh with warmth againſt thoſe baſe, thoſe wicked 
women, who calmly play their arts and falſe deluding charms 
againſt our ſtrength and prudence, and act the harlots with 
their huſbands! Nay, ſhe is worſe than whore, who impi- 
_ ouſly profanes and proſtitutes the ſacred rites of love to vile 
ignoble ends; that firſt excites to paſſion, and invites to joy 
with ſeeming ardour, then racks our fondneſs for no other 
purpoſe than to extort a gift, while full of guile in counter- 
feited tranſports, ſhe watches for the moment when men can 
leaſt deny. | | 

I beg pardon for this ſtart out of my way, and deſire the 
experienced reader duly to weigh what has been ſaid as to 
the main purpoſe, and after that call to mind the temporal 
bleſſings, which men daily hear not only toaſted and wiſhed 
for, when people are merry and doing of nothing; but like- 
wiſe gravely and ſolemnly prayed for in churches, and other 
religious aſſemblies, by clergymen of all forts and ſizes: And 
as ſoon as he ſhall have laid theſe things together, and, from 
what he has obſerved in the common affairs of life, reaſoned 
upon them confequentially without prejudice, I dare flatter 
myſelf, that he will be obliged to own, that a conſiderable 
portion of what the proſperity of London and trade in-gene- 
ral, and conſequently the honour, ſtrength, ſafety, and all 
the wordly intereſt of the nation conſiſt in, depend entirely 
on the deceit and vile ſtratagems of women; and that hu- 
mility, content, meekneſs, obedience to reaſonable huſbands, 
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frugality, and all the virtues together, if they were poſſeſſed 
of them in the moſt eminent degree, could not poffibly be 
a thouſandth part ſo ſerviceable, to'make an opulent, power- 
ful, and what we call a flouriſhing kingdom, than their moſt 
hateful qualities. | | | 

I do not queſtion, but many of my readers will be ſtartled 
at this aſſertion, when they look on the conſequences that 
may be drawn from it; and I ſhall be aſked, whether 
people may not as well be virtuous in a populous, rich, wide, 
extended kingdom, as in a ſmall, indigent ſtate or principa- 
lity, that is poorly inhabited? And if that be impoſſible, 
Whether it is not the duty of all ſovereigns to reduce their 
and ſubjects, as to wealth and numbers, as much as they can? 
wati- If I allow they may, I own myſelf in the wrong; and if 
and I affirm the other, my tenets will juſtly be called impious, or 
es of at leaſt dangerous to all large ſocieties. As it is not in this 
ne, 1 place of the book only, but a great many others, that ſuch 
:ked queries might be made even by a well-meaning reader, I ſhall 
arms here explain myſelf, and endeavour to ſolve thoſe difficul- 
with ties, which ſeveral paſſages might have raiſed in him, in or- 
mpi- der to demonſtrate the conſiſtency of my opinion to reaſon, 
vile and the ſtricteſt morality. | | 8 
joy I lay down as a firſt principle, that in all ſocieties, great 
ther or ſmall, it is the duty of every member of it to be good, 
nter- that virtue ought to be encouraged, vice diſcountenanced, 
| can the laws obeyed, and the tranſgreſſors puniſhed. After this 

I affirm, that if we conſult hiſtory, both ancient and modern, 

2 the and take a view of what has paſſed in the world, we ſhall 
1s to find that human nature, ſince the fall of Adam, has always 
poral been the ſame, and that the ſtrength and frailties of it have 
[ſhed ever been conſpicuous in one part of the globe or other, 
like- without any regard to ages, climates, or religion. I never 
other I ſaid, nor imagined, that man could not be virtuous as well 
And in a rich and mighty kingdom, as in the moſt pitifal com- 
from © monwealth ; but I own it is my ſenſe, that no ſociety can be 
oned I raiſed into ſuch a rich and mighty kingdom, or ſo raiſed, ſub- 
latter I filt in their wealth and power for any conſiderable time, 
rable without the vices of man. | | 
gene- This, I imagine, is ſufficiently proved throughout the book; 
d all and as human nature ſtill continues the ſame, as it has al- 
tirely ways been for ſo many thouſand years, we have no great 
t hu- I reaſon to ſuſpe a future change in it, while the world en- 
ands, | dures, Now, I cannot ſee what immorality there is in 


ſhowing a man the origin and power of thoſe paſſions, which 
ſo often, even unknowingly to himſelf, hurry him away from 
his reaſon ; or that there is any impiety in putting him upon 
his guard againſt himſelf, and the ſecret ſtratagems of ſelf. 
love, and teaching him the difference between ſuch actions 
as proceed from a victory over the paſſions, and thoſe that 
are only the reſult of a conqueſt which one paſſion obtains 
over another ; that is, between real and counterfeited vir. , 
tue. It is an admirable ſaying of a worthy divine, That 
though many diſcoveries have been made in the world of 
ſelf. love, there is yet abundance of terra incognita left be- 
hind. What hurt do I do to man, if I make him more 
known to himſelf than he was before? But we are all ſo 
deſperately in love with flattery, that we can-never reliſh a 
truth that is mortifying, and I do not believe that the im- 
mortality of the ſoul, a truth broached long before Chriſti. 
anity, would have ever found ſuch a general reception in 
human capacities as it has, had it not been a pleaſing one, 
that extolled, and was a compliment to the whole ſpecies, 
the meaneſt and moſt miſerable not excepted. 

Every. one loves to hear the thing well ſpoke of that he 
has a ſhare in, even bailiffs, goal-keepers, and the hangman 
himſelf would have you think well of their functions; nay, 
thieves and houſe breakers have a greater regard to thoſe of 
their fraternity, than they have for honeſt people; and I ſin- 

cerely believe, that it is chiefly ſelf. love that has gained this 
little. treatiſe (as it was before the laſt impreſſion), ſo many 
enemies; every one looks upon it as an affront done to him- 
ſelf, becauſe it detracts from the dignity, and leſſens the fine 
notions he had conceived of mankind, the moſt worſhipful 
company he belongs to. When I ſay that focieties cannot 
be raiſed ro wealth and power, and the top of earthly glory, 
without vices, I do not think that, by ſo ſaying, I bid men be 
vicious, any more than I bid them be quarrelſome or cove- 
tous, when I affirm that the profeſſion of the law could not be 
maintained in ſuch numbers and ſplendor, if there was not 
abundance of too ſelfiſh and litigious people. | 

But as nothing would more clearly demonſtrate the falſity 

of my notions, than that the generality of the people ſhould 
fall in with them, ſo I do not expect the aporobation of the 
multitude. I write not to many, nor ſeek for any well- 
wiſhers, but among the few that can think abſtractly, and 
have their minds elevated above the vulgar, If I have ſhown 
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the way to worldly greatneſs, I have always, without hefita- 
tion, preferred the road that leads to virtue, 

Would you baniſh fraud and luxury, prevent profaneneſs 
and irreligion, and make the generality of the people chari- 
table, good, and virtuous ; break down the printing- preſſes, 
melt the founds, and burn all the books in the iſland, except 
thoſe at the univerſities, where they remain unmoleſted, and 
ſuffer no volume in private hands but a Bible: knock down 
foreign trade, prohibit all commerce with ſtrangers, and per- 
mit no ſhips to go to ſea, that ever will return, beyond 
fiſher-boats. Reſtore to the clergy, the king and the bar- 
rons their ancient privileges, prerogatives, and profeſſions : 
build new churches, and conyert all the coin you can come 
at into ſacred utenſils : ere monaſteries and alms-houſes in 
abundance, and let no pariſh be without a charity-ſchool. 
Enact ſumptuary laws, and let your youth be inured to hard- 


ſhip : inſpire them with all the nice and moſt refined notions þ. 


of honour and ſhame, of friendſhip and of heroiſm, and intro- 
duce among them a great variety of imaginary rewards : 


then let the clergy preach abſtinence and ſelf-denial to 


others, and take what liberty they pleaſe for themſelves ; let 
them bear the greateſt ſway in the management of ſtate-af- 
fairs, and no man be made lord-treaſurer but a biſhop. 

But by ſuch pious endeavours, and wholſome regulations, 
the ſcene would be ſoon altered; the greateſt part of the co- 
vetous, the diſcontented, the reſtleſs and ambitious yillains, 
would leave the land ; vaſt ſwarms of cheating knaves would 
abandon the city, and he diſperſed throughout the country : 
artificers would learn to hold, the plough, merchants turn 
farmers, and the ſinful overgrown Jeruſalem, withqut fa- 
mine, war, peſtilence, or compulſion, be emptied in the moſt 
ealy manner, and ever after ceaſe to be dreadful to her ſa- 
vereigns. The happy reformed kingdom would by thi 
means be crowded in no part of it, and every thing neceſſa- 
ry for the ſuſtenance of man, be cheap and abound :. on the 
contrary, the root of ſo many thouſand evils, money, would 
be very ſcarce, and as little wanted, where every man ſhould 
enjoy the fruits of his own labour, and our own dear manu- 
facture unmixed, be promiſcuouſly wore by the lord and the 
peaſant. It is impoſſible, that ſuch a change of circum» 
ſtances ſhould not influence the manners of a nation, and 
render them temperate, honeſt, and ſincere; and from the 
next generation we might reaſonably expect a more healthy 
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and robuſt offspring than the preſent ; an barmleſs, innocent, 
and well-meaning people, that would never diſpute the doc. 
trine of paſſive obedience, nor any other orthodox principles, 
but be fubmiſlive to ſuperiors, and unaniffious in religious 
worſhip. 

Here I fancy myſelf interrupted by an Epicure, who, not 
to want a reſtorative diet in caſe of neceſſity, is never with- 
out live ortelans ; and I am told that goodneſs and probity 
are to be had'at'a cheaper rate than the ruin of a nation, and 
the deſtruction of all the comforts of life; that liberty and 
property may be maintained without wickedneſs or fraud, 
and men be good ſubjects without being ſlaves, and religious 
though they refuſed to be prieft-rid ; that to be frugal and 
ſa ving is a duty incumbent only on thoſe, whoſe circum. 
ſtances require it, but that a man of a good eſtate does his 
country a fervice by living up to the income of it ; that as 
to himſelf, he is ſo much maſter of his appetites, that he can 
-abſtain from any thing upon occaſion ; that where true Her- 
mitage was not to be had, he could content himſelf with 
plain Bourdeaux, if it had a good body; that many a morn- 
ing, inſtead of St. Lawrence, he has made a ſhift with Fron- 
teniac, and after dinner given Cyprus wine, and even Ma- 
deira, when he has had a large company, and thought it ex- 
tra vagant to treat with Tockay ; but that all voluntary mor- 
tifications are ſuperſtitious, only belonging to blind zealots 
and enthuſiaſts; He will quote my Lord Shaftsbury againſt 
me, and tell me that people may be virtuous and ſociable 
without ſelf- denial ; that it is an affront to virtue to make it 
inacceſſible, that I make a bugbear of it to frighten men from 
it as a thing impracticable; but that for his part he can praiſe 
God, and at the ſame time enjoy his creatures with a good 
conſcience ; neither will he forget any thing to his purpoſe 
of what I have ſaid, page 66. He will aſk me at laſt, whe- 
ther the legiſlature, the wiſdom of the nation itſelf, while 
they endeavour as much as poſſible, to diſcourage profane- 
neſs and immorality, and promote the glory of God, do 
not openly profeſs, at the ſame time, to have nothing 
more at heart, than the eaſe and welfare of the ſub- 
ject, the wealth, ſtrength, honour, and what elſe is called the 
true intereſt of the country? and, moreover, whether the 
moſt devout and moſt learned of our prelates, in their greateſt 
concern for our converſion, when they-beſeech the Deity to 
turn their own as well as our hearts, from the world and all 
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carnal deſires, do not in the ſame prayer as loudly ſolicit him 
to pour all earthly bleſſings nde ̃ , e 1 on the 
kingdom they belong to? 

Theſe are the apologies, the 4 and — aha 
not only of thoſe who are notorioufly vicious, but the gene- 
rality of mankind, when you touch the copy-hold of their 
inclinations ; and trying the real value they have for ſpi- 
rituals, would actually ſtrip them of what their minds are 
wholly bent upon. Aſhamed of the many frailties they feel 
within, all men endeavour to hide themſelves, their ugly na- 
kedneſs, from each other, and wrapping up the true motives 
of their hearts, in the ſpecious cloak of ſociableneſs, and 
their concern for the public good, they are in hopes of con- 
cealing their filthy appetites, and the deformity of their de- 
fires; while they are conſcious within of the fondneſs for 
their darling luſts, and their incapacity, bare-faced, to tread 
the arduous, rugged path of virtue. 

As to the two laſt queſtions, I own they are yery puzzling: 
to what the Epicure aſks, I am obliged to anſwer in the af- 
firmitive ; and unleſs I would (which God forbid !) arraign 
the ſincerity of kings, biſhops, and the whole legiſlative 
power, the objection ſtands good againſt me: all I can ſay 
for myſelf is, that in the connection of the facts, there is a 
myſtery paſt human underſtanding; and to convince the 
reader, that this is no evaſion, I ſhall illustrate the incompre- 
henfibility of it in the following parable. | 
In old heathen times, there was, they ſay, a whimſical 
country, where the people talked much of religion, and the 
greateſt part, as to outward appearance, ſeemed really de- 
vout: the chief moral evil among them was thirſt, and to 
quench it a damnable fin; yet they unanimouſly agreed that 
every one was born thirſty, more or leſs : ſmall beer in mo- 
deration was allowed to all, and he was counted an hypocrite, 
a cynic, or a madman, who pretended that one could live al- 
together without it; yet thoſe, who owned they loved it, and 
drank it to exceſs, were counted wicked. All this, while the 
beer itſelf was reckoned a blefling from Heaven, and there 
was no harm in the uſe of it; all the enormity lay in the 
abuſe, the motive of the heart, that made them drink it. He 
that took the leaſt drop of it to quench his thirſt, committed 
a heinous crime, while others drank large quantities without, 
any guilt, ſo they did it indifferently, and for no other rea- 
ſon than to mend their complexion. | 
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They brewed for other countries as well as their own, and 
for the ſmall beer they ſent abroad, they received large re- 
turns of Weſtphalia-hams, neats tongues, hung-beef, and 
Bologna ſauſages, red-herrings, pickled ſturgeon, cavear, an- 


chovies; and every thing that was proper to make their liquor 
go down with pleaſure. 'Thoſe who kept great ſtores of ſmall 


beer by them without making uſe of it, were generally en- 


vied, and at the ſame time very odious to the public, and 
nobody was eaſy that had not enough of it come to his own 
ſhare. The greateſt calamity they thought could befal 
them, was to keep their hops and barley upon tl:eir hands, 
and the more they yearly conſumed of them, the more they 
reckoned the country to flouriſh. 

The government had many very wiſe regulations c concern- 
ing the returns that were made for their exports, encouraged 
very much the importation of ſalt and pepper, and laid heavy 
duties on every thing that was not well ſeaſoned, and might 
any ways obflrut the ſale of their own hops and bar- 
ley. Thoſe at helm, when they acted in public, ſhowed 
themſelves on all accounts exempt and wholly diveſted from 
thirſt, made ſeveral laws to prevent the growth of it, and pu- 
niſh the wicked who openly dared to quench it. If you exa- 
mined them in their private perſons, and pryed narrowly into 
their lives and converſations, they ſeemed to be more fond, 
or at leaſt drank larger draughts of ſmall beer than others, 
but always under pretence that the mending of complexions 
required greater quantities of liquor in them, than it did in 
thoſe they ruled over; and that, what they had chieffy ut 
heart, without any regard to themſelves, was to procure 
great plenty of ſmall beer, among the ſubjects in general, 
and a great demand for their hops and barley. | 

As nobody was debarred from ſmall beer, the clergy made 
_ uſe of it as well as the laity, and ſome of them very plentiful- 
ly ; yet all of them deſired to be thought leſs thirſty by their 
function than others, and never would own that they drank 
any but to mend their complexions. In their religious aſ- 
ſemblies they were more fincere; for as ſoon as they came 
there, they all openly confeſſed, the clergy as well as the lai- 
ty, from the higheſt to the lowett, that they were thirſty, that 
mending their complexions was what they minded the leaſt, 

and that all their hearts were ſet upon ſmall beer and quench- 
ing their thirſt, whatever they might pretend to the contrary, 
What was remarkable, is, that to have laid hold of thoſe 
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truths to any ones prejudice, and made uſe of thoſe confeſ- 
fions afterwards out of their temples, would be counted ve 
impertinent, and. every body thought it an heinous alfron 
to be called thirſty, though you had ſeen him drink ſmall 
beer by whole gallons. The chief topics of their preachers, 
was the great evil of thirſt, and the folly there was in quench- 
ing it. They exhorted their hearers to reſiſt the temptations 
of it, inveighed againſt ſmall beer, and often told them it 
was poiſon, if they drank it with pleaſure, or any other de- 
ſign than to mend their complexions. 
In their acknowledgements to the gods, they thanked 
them for the plenty of comfortable ſmall beer they had re- 
ceived from them, , notwithſtanding they had ſo little de- 
ſerved it, and continually. quenched their thirſt with it; 
whereas, they were ſo thoroughly ſatisfied, that it was given 
them for a better uſe. Having begged pardon for thoſe of- 
tences, they deſired the gods to leſſen their thirſt, and give 
them ſtrength t reſiſt the importunities of it; yet, in the 
midſt of their ſoreſt repentance, and moſt humble ſupplica- 
tions, they never forgot ſmall beer, and prayed that they 
might continue to have it in great plenty, with a ſolemn 
promiſe, that how neglectful ſoever they might hitherto have 
been in this point, they would for the future not drink a drop 
of it, with any other deſign than to mend their complexions. 
Theſe were ſtanding petitions put together to laſt ; and 
having continued to be made uſe of without any alterations, 
for ſeveral hundred years together ; it was thought by ſome, 
that the gods, who underſtood futurity, and knew that the 
ſame promiſe they heard in June, would be made to them 
the January following, did not rely much more on thoſe 
yows, than we do on thoſe waggiſh inſcriptions by which 
men offer us their goods; to-day for money, and to-morrow 
for nothing. They often began their prayers very myſtical- 
ly, and ſpoke many things in a ſpiritual ſenſe; yet, they 
never were ſo abſtract from the world in them, as to end 
one without beſeeching the gods to bleſs and proſper the 
brewing trade in all its branches, and for the good of the 
whole, more and more to increaſe the conſumption of hops 


and barley. 
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Ling 388. Content. un bane of induſtry. . 

| 2 
100 been told by many, that the bane of induſtry is lazi- b 
neſs, and not content; therefore to prove my aſſertion, which n 
ſeems a paradox to ſome, I ſhall treat of lazineſs and content ſh 
ſeparately, and afterwards ſpeak of induftry, that the reader of 
may judge which it is of the two former, that is oppoſite to Wl nc 
latter. | to 
Laꝛineſs is an averſion to buſineſs, generally attended with Wl an 
n unreaſonable , deſire of remaining unactive; and every te! 
Leap is lazy, who, without being hindered by any other 
warrantable employment, refuſes or puts off any bufineſs Ml th: 
which he ought to do for himſelf or others. We ſeldom call ¶ the 
any body lazy, but ſuch as we reckon inferior to us, and of ¶ tal 
whom we expect ſome ſervice. ' Children do not think their Ml ta 
arents lazy, nor ſervants their maſters; and if a gentleman ¶ une 
indulges his eaſe and floth ſo abominably, that he will not bee 
ut on his own ſhoes, though he is young and ſlender, nobo- BW cor 
ay ſhall call him lazy for 1t, if he can keep but a footman, por 
or ſome body elſe to do it for him. | Pia 
* Mr. Dryden has given us a very good idea of ſuperlative I far 


flothfulneſs, in the perſon of a luxurious king of Egypt. His g 
majeſty having beſtowed ſome conſiderable gifts on ſeveral ¶ pen 
of his favourites, is attended by ſome of bs chief miniſters fell 
with a parchment, which he was to fign to confirm thoſe I for 
nts. Firſt, he walks a few turns to and fro, with a heavy Wi 
uneaſineſs in his looks, then ſets himſelf down like a man that 
is tired, and, at laſt, with abundance of reluctancy to what 
he was going about, he takes up the pen, and falls a com- 
plaining very ſeriouſly of the length FR: word Ptolemy, 
and expreſſes a great deal of concern, that he had not ſome 
ſhort monoſyllable for his name, which he thought * 
ſave him a world of trouble. 
We often reproach others with Wine becauſe we are 
ilty of it ourſelves. Some days ago, as two young women 
at knotting together, ſays one to the other, there comes a 
wicked cold through that door; you are the neareſt to it, 
ſiſter, pray ſhut it. The other, who was the youngeſt, vouch- 
ſafed, indeed, to caſt an eye towards the door, but fat ftill, 
and ſaid nothing ; ; the eldeſt ſpoke again two or three times, 
and at laſt the other making her no anſwer, nor offering to 
ſtir, ſhe got up in a pet, and ſhut the door herſelf ; coming 
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back to fit down again, ſhe gave the younger a very hard look; 
and ſaid, Lord, ſiſter Betty, I would not be ſo lazy as you 
are for all the world ; which ſhe ſpoke ſo earneſtly, that i 
brought a colour in her face. The youngeſt ſhould havel 
riſen, I own; but if the eldeſt had not overvalued her labour, 
ſhe would have ſhut the door herſelf, as ſoon as the cold was 
offenſive to her, without making any words of it. She wass 
not above a ſtep farther from the door than her fiſter, and as 
to age, there was not eleven months difference between them, 
and they were both under twenty. I thought it a hard mat- 
ter to 3 which was the lazieſt of the two. 
There are a thouſand wretches that are always working 
the marrow out of their bones for next to nothing, becauſe 
they are unthinking and ignorant of what the pains they 
take are worth: while others who are cunning, and under- 
ſtand the true value of their work, refuſe to be employed at 
under rates, not becauſe they are of an unactiye temper, but 
becauſe they will not beat down the price of their labour. A 
country gentleman ſees at the back ſide of the Exchange a 
porter walking to and fro with his hands in his pockets. 
Piay, ſays he, friend, will you ſtep for me with this letter as 
far as Bow- church, and I will give you a penny? I will 
go with all my heart, ſays the other, but I muſt have two- 
pence, maſter; which the gentleman refuſing to give, the 
fellow turned his back, and told him, he weuld rather play 
for nothing than work for nothing. The gentleman thought 
it an unaccountable piece of lazineſs in a porter, rather to 
| aunter up and down for nothing, than to be earning a penny 
t Nvith as little trouble. Some hours after he happened to be 
with ſome friends at a tavern in Threadneedle-ftreet, 
where one of them calling to mind that he had forgot to 
ſend for a bill of exchange that was to go away with the poſt 
that night, was in great perplexity, and immediately wanted 
lome body to go for him to Hackney with all the ſpeed ima- 
ginable. It was after ten, in the middle of winter, a very 
rainy night, and all the porters thereabouts were gone to 
ed. The gentleman grew very uneaſy, and ſaid, whatever 
It coſt him, that ſomebody he muſt ſend; at laſt one of the 
rawers ſeeing him ſo very preſſing, told him that he knew 
i porter, who would riſe, if it was a job worth his while, 
Vorth his while, ſaid the gentleman very eagerly, do not 
loubt of that, good lad, if you know of any body, let him 
nake what haſte he can, and 4 will give him a crown if he 
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be back by twelve o'clock. Upon this the drawer took the 
errand, left the room, and in leſs than a quarter of an hour, 
came back with the weleome news that the meſſage 'would 
be diſpatched with all expedition, The, company in the 
mean time, diverted themſelves as they had' done before ; 
but when it began to be towards twelve, the watches were 
pulled out, and the porter's return was all the diſcourſe. 
Some were of opinion he might yet come before the clock 
had ſtruck ; others thought it impoſſible, and now it want- 
ed but three minutes of twelve, when in comes the- nimble 
. meſſenger ſmoking hot, with his clothes as wet as dyng with | 
the rain, and his head all over in a bath of ſweat. He had 
notKing dry about him but the infide of his pocket-bGok, out i | 
of which he took the bill he had been for, and by the draw- 
er's. direction, preſented it to the gentleman it belonged to; 
who, being very well pleaſed with the diſpatch he had made, 
gave Him the crown he had promiſed, while another filled 
him a, bumper, and the whole company commended his di- 
ligence. As the fellow came nearer the light, to take up the 
wine, the country gentleman I mentioned at firſt, to his 
great admiration; knew him to be the ſame porter that had 
refuſed to earn his penny, and whom he thought the lazieſt 
mortal alive, | 
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The ftory teaches us, that we ought not to confound MI oj 
thoſe who remain unemployed for want of an opportunity 
of exerting themſelves to the beſt advantage, with ſuch as 
for want of ſpirit, hug themſelves in their floth, and will ra- 
ther ſtarve than ſtir. Without this caution, we muſt pro- 
nounce all the world more or leſs lazy, according to their 
eſtimation of the reward they are to purchaſe with their la. 
bour, and then the moſt induſtrious may be called lazy. 
Content, I call that calm ſerenity of the mind, which men 
enjoy while they think themſelves happy, and reſt ſatisfied 
with the ſtation they are in: It implies a tavourable conſtruc- 
tion of our preſent circumitances, and a peaceful tranquil. 
lity, which men are ſtrangers tb as long as they are folicitous 
about mending their condition. This is a virtue of which 


the applauſeas very precarious and uncertain : for, accord. do 
ing as mens circumſtances vary, they will either be blamed yea 
or commended for being poſſeſſed of it. tot 
A ſingle man that works hard at a laborious trade, has 1 tha: 
hundred a year left him by a relation: this change of for. ſha] 
tune makes him ſoon weary of working, and not having in vpo 
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duſtry enough to put himſelf forward in the world; he reſolyes 


to do nothing at all, and live upon his income. As long as 


he lives within compaſs, pays for what he has; and offends 
nobody, he ſhall be called an honeſt quiet man. The vic- 
tualler, his landlady, the tailor, and others, divide what 
be has between them, and the ſociety is every year the bet- 
ter for his revenue ; whereas, if he ſhould follow his own or 
any other trade, he muſt, hinder others, and ſome body 
would have the leſs for what he ſhould get; and therefore, 
though he ſlrould be the idleſt fellow in the world, lie a-bed 
fifteen hours in four and twenty, and do nothing but ſaunter- 
ing up and down all the reſt of the time, nobody would diſ- 


commend him, and his unactive ſpirit is honoured with the 


name of content. r n ; 

But if the ſame man marries; gets three or four chi 
and ſtill contines of the ſame eaſy temper, reſts ſatisfied with 
what he has, and without endeavouring to get a penny, in- 


dulges his former floth : firſt, his relations, afterwards, all 


his acquaintance, will be alarmed at his negligence : they 
foreſee that his income will not be ſufficient to bring up ſo 
many children handſomely, and are afraid; ſome of them 
may, if not a burden, become a diſgrace to them. When 
theſe fears have been, for ſome time, whiſpered: about from 
one to another, his uncle Gripe takes him to taſk, and ac- 
coſts him in the following cant: What, nephew, no 
* buſineſs yet! fie upon it! I cannot imagine how you do 
to ſpend your time; if you will not work at your own 
trade, there are fifty ways that a man may pick up a pen- 
„% ny by: you bave a hundred a-year, it is true, but your 
« charges increaſe every year, and what muſt you do when 
your children are grown up? I have a better eſtate than 
« youmylſelf,and yet you do not ſee me leave offmy buſineſs; 
„ nay, I declare it, might I have the world I could not 


lead the life you do. It is no buſineſs of mine, I own, 


but every body cries, it is a ſhame for a young man, as 


* you are, that has his limbs and his health, ſhould not turn 


his hands to ſomething or other.” If theſe admonitions 
do not reform him in a little time, and he continues half-a- 
year longer without employment, he will become a diſcourſe 
to the whole neighbourhood, and for the ſame qualifications 
that once got him the name of a quiet contented man, he 
ſhall be called the worſt of huſbands, and the lazieſt fellow 
upon earth: from whence it is manifeſt, that when we pro. 
„ | * 
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nounce actions good or evil, we only regard the 1 or be. 
nefit the ſociety receives from them, and not the perſon who 
commits them. (See Page 170 
Diligence and induſtry are often uſed promiſcuouſly, to 
ſignify the ſame thing, but there is a great difference be- 
tween them. A poor wretch may want neither diligence 
nor ingenuity, be a ſaving pains- taking man, and yet with- 
out ſtriving to mend his circumſtances, remain contented with 
the ſtation he lives in; but induſtry implies, beſides the 
other qualities, a thirſt after gain, and-an indefatigable de- 
fire of meliorating our condition. When men think either 
the cuſtomary profits of their calling, or elſe the ſhare of 
buſineſs they have too ſmall, they have two ways to deſerve 
the name of induſtrious ; and they muſt be either ingenious . 
enough to find out uncommon, and yet warrantable me- 
thods to increaſe their buſineſs or their profit, or elſe ſupply | 
that defect hy a multiplicity of occupations. If a tradeſ- | 
man takes care to provide his ſhop, and gives due attendance i | 
to thoſe that come to it, he is a dilligent man in his buſineſs; ] 
but if, befides that, he takes particular pains to fell, to the 6 
t 
] 


ſame advantage, a better commodity than the reſt of his 

neighbours, or if, by his obſequiouſneſs, or ſome other good 
| *' quality, getting into a large acquaintance, he uſes all poſ- 
ſible endeavours of drawing cuſtomers to his houſe, he then 
may be called induſtrious. ” A cobler, though he is not em- 
ployed half of his time, if he neglects no buſineſs, and makes 
diſpatch when he has any, is a diligent man; but if he runs 
of errands when he has no work, or makes but ſhoe- pins, and 
ſerves as a watchman a- nights, he geſerpes the name of in- 
duſtrious. 

If what has been ſaid in this mak be duly iydighed, we 
ſhall find either, that lazineſs and content are very near a-kin, 
or, if there be a great difference between them, that the 
latter is more contrary to — than the former. | 


Laxz 410. To make a great an honeſt hive, 


Inn perhaps might be done where people are opntented to 
be poor and hardy; but if they would likewiſe enjoy thei 
eaſe and the comforts of the world, and be at once an opu- 
lent, potent, and flouriſhing, as well as a warlike nation, it 


is utterly impoilible. I haye heard people e of the 


j 
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mighty figure the Spartans made above all the common- 
wealths of Greece, notwithſtanding their uncommon fru- 
gality and other exemplary virtues. But certainly there 
never was a nation whoſe greatneſs was more empty than 
theirs: The ſplendor they lived in was inferior to that of a 
theatre, and the only thing they could be proud of, was, 
that they enjoyed nothing. They were, indeed, both feared 
and eſteemed abroad: they were ſo famed for valour and 
{kill in martial affairs, that their neighbours did not only 
court their friendſhip and aſſiſtance in their wars, but were 


ſatisfied, and thought themſelves ſure of the victory, if they 


could but get a Spartan general to command their armies. 


But then their diſcipline was ſo rigid, and their manner of 
living ſo auſtere and void of all comfort, that the moſt tem- 


perate man among us would refuſe to ſubmit to the harſuneſs 
of ſuch uncouth laws. There was a perfect equality among 
them: gold and ſilver coin were cried down; their current 
money was made of iron, to render it of a great bulk, and 
little worth: To lay up twenty or thirty pounds, requir- 
ed a pretty large chamber, and to remove it, nothing leſs 
than a yoke of oxen. Another remedy they had amen 
luxury, was, that they were obliged to eat in common o 
the ſame meat, and they ſo little allowed any body to dine, 
or ſup by himſelf at home, that Agis, one of their kings, 
having vanquiſhed the Athenians, and ſending for his com- 
mons at his return home (becauſe he deſired privately to eat 
with his queen was refuſed by the Polemarchi. 
In training up their youth, their chief care, ſays Plutarch, 
was to make them good ſubjects, to fit them to endure the 
fatigues of long and tedious' marches, and never to return 
without victory from the field. When they were twelve 
years old, they lodged in little bands, upon beds made of 
the ruſhes, which grew by the banks of the river Eurotas ; 
and becauſe their points were ſharp; they were to break 
them off with their hands without a knife: If it were a hard 
winter, they mingled ſome thiſtle- down with their ruſhes to 
kept them warm (ſee Plutarch in the life of Lycurgus. ) 
From all theſe circumſtances it is plain, that no nation on 
earth was leſs effeminate ; but being debarred from all the 
comforts of life, they could have nothing for their pains, 
but the glory of being a warlike people, inured to toils and 
hardſhips, which was a happineſs that few people would 
have cared for upon the ſame terms: and, though they had 
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been maſters of the world, as long as they enjoyed no more 
of it, Engliſnmen would hardly have envied them their 
N greatneſs. What men want nowa- days has ſufficiently been 
ſnewn in Remark on line 200, where I have treated of real 
pleaſures. f3ISM1 ee 2 | | | ont 4. 329m 


Logged rod boat Bat AL enen zu ts vol 
Lu 411. T enjoy the world's conveniencies, | 


Js the words, deceney and conveniency, wete very 
ambiguous, and not to be underſtood, unleſs we were ac- 
quainted with the quality and circumſtances of the perſons 
that made uſe of them, has been hinted already in Remark 
on line 177. The goldſmith, mercer, or any other of the, 
moſt creditable ſhopkeepers, that has three or four thouſand 
pounds to ſet up with, muſt have two diſhes of meat every 
day, and ſomething extraordinary for Sundays. His wife 
muſt-have a damaſk bed againſt her lying- in, and two or 
three rooms very well furniſhed: the following ſummer ſhe 

| muſt have a houſe, or at leaſt very good lodgings in the 
| country. A man that has a being out of town, muſt have 
a ſhorſe; his footman muſt have another. If he has a tole- 
5 rable trade, he expects in eight or ten years time to keep 
N his coach, which, notwithſtanding, he hopes, that after he 
| has ſla ved (as he calls it) for two or three and twenty years, 
| he ſhall be worth at leaft a thouſand a-year for his eldeſt ſon 
to inherit, and two or three thouſand pounds for.cach of his n. 
other children to begin the world with; and when men of I u 
ſuch. circumſtances pray for their daily bread, and mean no- ti. 
thing more extravagant by it, they are counted pretty mo- pe 
deft people. Call this pride, Juxury, ſuperfluity, or what I ti 
PVou pleaſe, it is nothing but what ought to be in the capital I tit 
| _ of a flouriſhing nation: thoſe of inferior condition muſt con- 
. tent themſelves with leſs coſtly conveniencies, as others of tu 
| higher rank will be ſure to make theirs more expenſive. I th 
Some people call it but decency to be ſerved in plate, and I ,: 
reckon a coach and ſix among the neceſlary comforts of life; I th 
and if a peer has not above three or four thouſand a- year, F me 
his lordſhip is counted pott. 3 41 „„ 
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See the firſt edition of this book, ſeveral bave attacked 
me with demonſtrations of the certain ruin, which exceſſive 
luxury muſt bring upon all nations, who yet were ſoon an- 

ſwered, when T Bowen them the limits within Which I had 
confined it ; and therefore, that no reader for the future may 
miſconſtrue me on this head, I ſhall point at the cautions I 
have given, and the priviſos I have made in the former, as 
well as this preſent impreſſion, and which, if not overlooked, 
muſt prevent all rational cenſure, and obviate ſeveral objec- 
tions that otherwiſe might be made againſt me. I have laid 
down as maxims never to be departed from, that the * poor 
ſnould be kept ſtrictly to work, and that it was prudence to 


relieve their wants, but folly to cure them; that agricul. 


ture + and fiſhery ſhould be promoted in all their branches, 
in 6rder to render proviſions, and conſequently labour cheap. 
I have named Þ ignorance as a neceſſary ingredient in the 
mixture of ſociety : from all which it ĩs manifeſt that I could 
never have imagined, that luxury was to be made general 
through every part of a kingdom. I have likewiſe required q 
that property ſhould be well ſecured, juſtice impartially ad- 
miniſtred, and in every thing the mtereſt of the nation taken 
care of: but what I have infiſted on the moſt, and repeated 
more than once, is the great regard that is to be had to the 
balance of trade, and the care the legiſlature ought to take, 
that the yearly imports nevet exceed the exports; and 
where this is obſerved, and the other things I ſpoke of are not 
neglected, I ſtill continue to aſſert that n Foreign luxury can 
undo a country : the . of it is never ſeen but in na- 
tions that are vaſtly populous, and there only ih the upper 
part of it, and the greater, that is, the larger ſtill in propor- 
tion muſt be the loweſt, the baſis that ſupports all the mul- 
titude of working port. 
Thoſe who 5 too nearly imitate others. ſuperior for- 
tune, muſt thank themſelves if they ar&rumed.” This is no- 
thing againſt luxury; for whoever can ſubſſſt, and Ves above 
his income is a fool." Some perſons of quality may keep 
three or four coaches and fix, and at the ſame time lay up 
money for their children :” While a young ſhopkeeper is un- 
p > , 1-3 6ST Serre n: 
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done for keeping one ſorry horſe. It is impoſſible there 
ſhould be a rich nation without prodigals, yet 1 never knew 
a city ſo full of ſpendthrifts, but there were covetous people 
enough to anſwer their number. As an old merchant breaks 


for having been extravagant or careleſs a great while, ſo a 


young beginner falling into the ſame buſineſs, gets an eſtate 
by being ſaving or more. induſtrious before he is forty years 
old: beſides, that the frailties of men often work by contra 
ries: ſome. narrow ſouls. can never thrive becauſe they a 
too ſtingy, while longer heads amaſs great wealth by ſpend- 
ing their money freely, and ſeeming to deſpiſe it. But the 
viciſſitudes of fortune are neceſſary, and the moſt lamentable 
are no more detrimental to ſociety, than the death of the in- 
dividual members of it. Chriſtenings are a proper balance to 
burials. Thoſe who immediately loſe by the misfortunes of 
others, are very ſorry, complain, and make a noiſe ; but the 
others who get by them, as there always are ſuch, hold their 
tongues, becauſe it is odious to be thought the better for the 
loſſes and calamities of our neighbour. The various ups 
and-downs compoſe a wheel, that always turning round, gives 
motion to the whole mackune. .. Philoſophers, that dare ex- 


tend their thoughts beyond the narrow compaſs of what is 


immediately before them, look on the alternate changes in 
the civil fociety, no otherwiſe, than they do on the riſings 
and fallings of the lungs; the latter of which are much a 


part of reſpiration in the moſt perfect animals as the firſt; ſo 
that the fickle breath of never-ſtable fortune is to the body 


politic, the ſame as floating air is to a living creature. 

A varice then, and prodigality, ate equally neceſſary to the 
ſociety. That in ſome countries, men are moſt generally 
laviſh than in others, proceeds from the difference in circum- 
ſtances that diſpoſe to either vice, and ariſe from the con- 
dition of the ſocial body, as well as the temperament of the 
natural. I beg pardon of the attentive reader, if here, in be- 
half of ſhort, memories, I repent {ome things, the ſubſtance 
of which they have already ſeen in Remark, line 307. More 

— in- 


money than land, heavy taxes and ſcarcity of pro 


duſtry, laboriouſneſs, an active and ſtirring ſpirit, ill- nature, 
and faturnine temper; old age, wildem trade, riches, ac- 
quired by our own labour, and liberty and property well ſe- 
cured, are all things that diſpoſe to avarice. On the contta- 
ry, indolence, content, good- nature, a jovial temper, youth, 
folly, arbitrary power, money eaſily got, plenty of proviſions 
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and the uncertainty of poſſeſſions, are circumſtances that ren- 
der men prone to prodigality : where there is the moſt of the 
firſt, the prevailing vice will be avarice, and prodigality 
where the other turns the ſcale ; but a national frugality 
there never was nor never will be without a national neceſſi- 


W laws, may be of ola to an indigant country, 
after great calamities of war, peſtilence, or famine, when - 
work has ſtood ſtill, and the labour of the poor been inter- 
rupted; but to introduce them into an opulent kingdom, is - 

the wrong way to conſult the intereſt of it. I ſhall end my - 
remarks on the Grumbling. Hive, with aſſuring the cham- : 
pions of national frugality, that it would be impoſſible for 

the Perſians and other eaftern people, to purchaſe the vaſt 
quantities of fine Engliſh cloth they conſume, ſhould we 

load our women with leſs cargoes of Aſiatic filks, + 
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Carr, is that virtue by which part of that ſincere lows 
we have for ourſelves, is transferred pure and unmixed to 
others, not tied to us by the bonds of friendſhip or cenſan- 
guinity, and even mere ſtrangers, whom we have no obliga- 
tion to, nor hope or expect any thing from. If we leflen 
any ways the rigour of this definition, part.of the virtue muſt 
be loſt. What we do for our friends and kindred, we do 
partly for ourſelves: when a man acts in behalf of nephews 
or neices, and ſays they are my brother's children, I doit out 
of charity; he deceives you: for if he is capable, it is ex- 
peed from him, and he does it partly for his own fake : if 
he values the eſteem of the world, and is nice as to honour 
and reputation, he is obliged to have a greater regard to them 
than for ftrangers, or elle he muſt ſuffer in his character. 
The exerciſe of this virtue, relates either to opinion, or to 
action, and is manifeſted in what we think of others, or what 
we do for them. To be charitable, then, in the firſt place, 
we ought to put the beſt conſtruction on all that others do 
or ſay, that things are capable of. If a man builds a fine 
houſe, though he has not one ſymptom of humility, furniſhes 
it richly, and lays out a good eftate in plate and pictures, we 
ought not to think that he does it out of vanity, but to en- 
courage artiſts, employ hands, and ſet the poor to work for 
the good of his country: and if a man fleeps at church, ſo he 
does not ſnore, we ought to think he ſhuts his eyes to in- 
creaſe his attention. The reaſon is, becauſe in our turn — 
deſire that our utmoſt avarice ſhould paſs for frugality; and 
that for religion, which we know to be hypocriſy. Second- 
ly, that virtue is conſpicuous in us, when we beſtow our 
time and labour for nothing, or employ our credit with 
others, in behalf of thoſe who ſtand in-need of it, and yet 
could not expect ſuch an affiftance from our triendſhip or 
nearneſs of blood. The laſt branch of charity conſiſts in 
giving away (while we are alive) what we value ourſelves, 
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| to ſuch as I have already named; being contented rather to 
have and enjoy leſs, than not relieve thoſe who want, and 
ſhall- be the objects of our choice. & 
This virtue is often counterfeited by a paſſion of ours, called 
Pity or Cumpaſſion, which conſiſts in a fellow-feeling and con. 
dolence for the misfortunes and calamities of others: all man- 
kind are more or leſs affected with it; but the weakeſt minds 
generally the moſt. It is raiſed in us, when the ſufferings and 
' Miſery of other creatures make ſo forcible an impreſſion upon 
us, as to make us uneaſy. It comes in either at the eye, or 
ear, or both; and the nearer and more violently the object 
of compaſſion ſtrikes thoſe ſenſes, the greater diſturbance it 
cauſes in us, often to ſuch a degree, as to occaſion great pain 
and anxiety. 1 
Should any of us be locked up in a. ground- room, where 
in a yard joining to it, there was a thriving good humoured 
child at play, of two or three years old, ſo near us that 
through the grates of the window we could almoſt touch it 
with our hand; and if while we took delight in the harmleſs 
diverſion, and imperfect prittle- prattle of the innocent babe, a 
naſty overgrown ſow ſhould come in upon the child, ſet it a 
ſcreaming,” and frighten it out of its wits; it is natural to 
think, that this would make us uneaſy, and that with crying 
out, and making all the menacing noiſe we could, we ſhould | 
endeavour to drive the ſow away. But if this ſhould happen | 
to be an half-ſtarved creature, that, mad with hunger, went 
roaming about in queſt of food, and we ſhould behold the ra- 
venous brute, in ſpite of our cries, and all the threatening geſ- 
tures we could think of, actually lay hold of the helpleſs infant, 
deſtroy and devour it ; to ſee her widely open her deſtruc- 
tive jaws, and the poor lamb beat down with greedy haſte; 
to look on the defenceleſs poſture of tender limbs firſt 
trampled on, then tore aſunder; to ſee the filthy ſnout digg- 
ing in the yet living entrails, ſuck up the ſmoking blood, 
and now and then to hear the crackling of the bones, and 
the cruel animal with {avage pleaſure grunt over the horrid 
banquet ; to hear and ſee all this, what tortures would it give 
the toul beyond expreſſion ! let me ſee the moſt ſhining 
virtue the moralifts have to boaſt of, ſo manifeſt either to the 
| 23 poſſeſſed of it, or thoſe who behold his actions: let me 
ſee courage, or the love of ones country ſo apparent without 
any mixture, cleared and diſtinct, the firſt from pride and 
anger, the other from the love of glory, and every ſhadow 
of ſelf-intereſt, as this pity would be cleared and diſtinct from 
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all other paſſions. There would be no need of virtue or 
felf-denial to be moved at ſuch a ſcene; and not only a man 
of humanity, of good morals and commiſeration, but like- 
wiſe an highwayman, an houſe-breaker, or a murderer could 
feel anxieties on ſuch an occaſion ; how calamitious ſoever a 
man's circumſtances might be, he would forget his misfor- 
tunes for the time. and the moſt troubleſome paſſion would 
give way to pity, and not one of the ſpecies has a heart ſo 
obdurate or engaged, that it would not ache at ſuch a ſight, 
as no language has an epithet to fit it. 

Many will wonder at what I have ſaid of pity, that it comes 
in at the eye or ear, but the truth 'of this will be known 
when we conſider that the nearer the object is, the more we 
ſuffer, and the more remote it is, the leſs we are troubled with 
it, To ſee people executed for crimes, if it is a great way 
off, moves us but little, in compariſon to what it does when 
we are near enough to ſee the motion of the ſoul in their 
eyes, obſerve their fears and agonies, and are able to read 
the pangs in every feature of the face. When the ob- 
jet is quite removed from our ſenſes, the relation of the ca- 
lamities or the reading of them, can never raiſe in us the paſ. 
ſion called pity. We may be concerned at bad news, the 
loſs and misfortunes of friends and thoſe whoſe cauſe we 
eſpouſe, but this is not pity, but grief or ſorrow ; the ſame 
as we feel for the death of thoſe we love, or the deſtruction 
of what we value. - | 

When we hear that three or Faw thouſand men, all 
ſtrangers to us, are killed with the ſword, or forced into ſome 
river where they are drowned, we fay, and perhaps believe, 
that we pity them, It is humanity bids us have compaſſion 
with the ſufferings of others; and reaſon tells us, that whe- 
ther a thing be far off or done in our fight, our ſentiments 
concerning it ought to be the' ſame, and ,we ſhould be 
aſhamed to own, that we felt no commiſeration in us when 
any thing requires it. He 1s a cruel man, he has no bowels 
of compatilion ; all theſe things are the effects of reaſon and | 
humanity, but nature makes no compliments ; when the ob- 
je does not ſtrike, the body does not feel it; and when men 
talk of pitying people out of fight, they are to be believed in 
the ſame manner as when they ſay, that they are our humble 
ſervants. In paying the uſual civilities at firſt meeting, thoſe 
who do not ſee one another every day, are often very glad 
and very ſorry alternaicly, tor tive or fix times together, in 
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leſs than two minutes, and yet; at parting,carry away not a 
jot more of grief or joy than they met with. The ſame it is 
with pity, and it is a choice no more than fear or anger. 
Thoſe who have a ſtrong and lively imagination, and can 
make repreſentations of things in their minds, as they would 
be if they were actually before them, may work themſelves 
up into ſomething that reſembles compaſſion; but this is done 
by art, and often the help of a little enthuſiaſm, and is only 
an imitation of pity ; the heart feels little of it, and it is as 
faint as what we ſuffer at the acting of a tragedy ; where our 
judgment leaves part of the mind uninformed, and to in- 
dulge a lazy wantonneſs, ſuffers it to be led into an error, 
which is neceſſary to have a paſſion raiſed, the flight ſtrokes 
of which are not unpleaſant to us, when che ſoul is in an idle 
unactive humour. 
As pity is often by ourſelves and in our own caſes miſtaken 
for charity, ſo it aſſumes the ſhape, and borrows the very 
name of t ; a beggar aſks you to exert that virtue for Jeſus 
 Chrift's ſake, but all the while his great deſign is to raiſe 
your pity. He repreſents to your view the firſt fide of his 
ailments and bodily infirmities; in choſen words he gives you 
an epitome of his calamities, real or fiftitious ; and while he 
ſeems to pray God that he will open your heart, he is ac- 
tually at work upon your ears; the greateſt profligate of 
them flies to religion for aid, and aſſiſts his cant with a dole- 
ful tone, and a {ſtudied diſmality of geſtures : but he truſts 
not to one paſſion only, he flatters your pride with titles and 
names of honour and diſtinction; your avarice he ſooths with 
often repeating to you the ſmallneſs of the gift he ſues for, 
and conditional promiſes of future returns, with an intereſt 
extravagant beyond the ſtatute of uſury, though out of the 
reach of it. People not uſed to great cities, being thus at- 
tacked on all ſides, are commonly forced to yield, and can- 
not help giving ſomething#though they. can hardly ſpaze it 
. themſelyes. How oddly ate we managed by ſelf- love! It is 
ever watching in our defence, and yet, to ſooth a predami- 
nant paſſion, obliges us to act againſt our intereſt: for when 
pity ſeizes us, if we can but imagine, that we contribute to 
the relief of him we have compaſſion with, and are inſtru- 
mental to the leflening of his ſorrows, it eaſes us, and there- 
fore pitiful people often give an alms, wen 1 they oy feel 
mw oy WU rather not. 90 
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When ſores are very bare, or ſeem otherwiſe afflicting in an 
extraordinary manner, and the beggar can bear to have them 
expoſed to the cold air, it is very ſhocking to ſome people; 
it is a ſhame, they cry, ſuch fights ſhould be ſuffered ; the 
main reaſon is, it touches their pity. feelingly, and at the 


fame time they are reſolved, either becauſe they are cove- 


tous, or count it an idle expence, to give nothing, which 
makes them more uneaſy. They turn their eyes, and where 
the cries are diſmal, ſome would willingly ſtop: their ears if 
they were not aſhamed, What they can do is to mend their 
pace, and be very angry in their hearts that beggars ſhould 
be about the ſtreets. But it is with pity as it is with fear, 
the more we are converſant with objects that excite either 
paſſion, the leſs we are diſturbed by them, and thoſe to whom 
all theſe ſcenes and tones are by cuſtom made familiar, they 
make little impreſſion upon. The only thing the induſtrious 
beggar has left to conquer thoſe fortified hearts, if he can 
walk either with or without crutches, is to follow cloſe, and 
with uninterrupted noiſe teaze and importune them, to try 
if he can make them buy their peace. Thus thouſands give 
money to beggars from the ſame motive as they pay their 
corn. cutter, to walk eaſy; And many a halfpenny is given 
to impudent and deſignedly perſecuting raſcals, whom, if it 
could be done handſomely, a man would cane with much 
greater ſatisfaction. Vet all this, by the courteſy of the 
country, is called charity. Kn | 

The reverſe of pity is malice : I have ſpoke of it where T 
treat of envy. Thoſe who know what it is to examine them 
ſelves, will ſoon own that it is very difficult to trace the root 
and origin of this paſſion. It is one of thoſe we are moſt aſhamed 
of, and therefore the hurtful part of it is eaſily ſubdued and 


corrected by a judicious education. When any body near 


us ſtumbles, it is natural even before reflection, to ſtretch out 
our hands to hinder, or at leaſt break the fall, which ſhows 
that while we are calm we are rather bent to pity. But 
though malice by itſelf is little to be feared, yet aſſiſted with 
pride it is often miſchieyous, and becomes moſt terrible when 
egged on and heightened by anger. There is nothing that 
more readily or more effectually extinguiſhes pity than this 
mixture, which is called cruelty : from whence we may learn, 
that to perform a meritorious action, it is not ſufficient barely 
to conquer a paſſion, unleſs it likewiſe be done from a lauda- 
ble principle, and conſequently how neceſſary that clauſe 
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was in the definition of virtue, that our endeavours were to 
from a ratiqnal ambition of being good. 
5 as I have ſaid ſomewhere elſe, is the moſt amiable of 
all our paſſions, and there are not many occaſions, on which 
- we ought to conquer or curb it. A ſurgeon may be as com- 
—.— as he pleaſes, ſoit does not make him omit or for. 
r to perform what he ought to do. Judges like wiſe, and 
juries, may be influenced with pity, if they take care that 
plain laws and juſtice itſelf are not infringed, and do not ſuf. 


_ fer byit. No pity does more miſchief in the world, than 


what is excited by the tenderneſs of parents, and hinders 
them from managing their children, as their rational love to 
them would require, and themſelves could wiſh it. The 


fway likewiſe which this paſſion bears in the affections of wo- 
men, is more conſiderable than is commonly imagined, and 


they daily commit faults that are altogether aſcribed to luſt, 
and yet are in a great meaſure owing to pity. 

What 1 named. laſt is not the only paſſion that mocks and 
reſembles charity ; pride and vanity have built more hoſpitals 
than all the virtues together. Men are ſo tenacious of their 


5 poſſeffions, and ſelfiſhneſs is ſo riveted in our nature, that 


- whoever can but any ways conquer it ſhall have the applauſe 
of the public, and all the encouragement imaginable to con- 
ceal his frailty, and ſooth any other appetite he ſhall have 2 
mind to indulge. The man that ſupplies, with his private 
fortune, what the whole muſt otherwiſe have provided for, 
obliges every member of the ſociety, and, therefore, all the 
world are ready to pay him their acknowledgement, and 
think themſelves in duty bound to pronqunce all ſuch actions 
virtuous, without examining, or ſo much as looking into the 
motives from which they were performed. Nothing is more 


Adaeſtructive to virtue or religion itſelf, than to make men be- 


Jieve, that giving money to the poor, though they thould 
not part with it till after death, will make a full atonement 
in the next world, for the fins they have committed in this. 
A villain, who has been guilty of a barbarous murder, may, 
by the help of falſe witneſſes, eſcape the puniſhment he de- 
ſerved: he proſpers, we will ſay, heaps up great wealth, 


and, by the advice of his father confeſſor, leaves all his eſtate - 


to a monaſtery, and his children beggars. What fine amends 
has this good Chriſtian made for his crime, and what an ho- 
neſt man was the prieſt who directed his conſcience? He who 
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acts from, only gives away what was his own; but the rich 
miſer who refuſes to aſſiſt his neareſt relations while he is 
alive, though they never deſignedly diſobliged him, and diſ- 
poſes of his money, for what we call charitable uſes, after 
his death, may imagine of his goodneſs what he pleaſes, but 
he robs his poſterity. I am now thinking of a late inſtance 
of charity, a prodigious gift, that has made a great noiſe in 
the world: I have a mind to ſet it in the light I think it de- 
ſerves, and beg leave, for once, to pleaſe pedants, to treat 
it ſome what rhetorically. | 
That a man, with ſmall (kill in phyſie, and hardly any 

learning, ſhould, by vile arts, get into practice, and lay up 
great wealth, is no mighty wonder; but, that he ſhould ſo 
deeply work himſelf into the good opinion of the world as 
to gain the general eſteem of a nation, and eſtabliſh a repu- 
tation beyond all his contemporaries, with no other qualities 
but a perfect knowledge of mankind, and a capacity of 
making the moſt of it, is ſomething extraordinary. If a 
man arrived to ſuch a height of glory ſhould be almoſt diſ- 
tracted with pride, ſometime give his attendance on a ſervant - 
or any mean perſon far nothing, and, at the ſame time, ne- 
zlet a nobleman that gives exorbitant fees, at other times 
refuſe to leave his bottle for his buſineſs, without any regard 
to the quality of the perſons that ſent for him, or the danger 
they are in: if he ſhould be ſurly and moroſe, affect to be 
an humouriſt, treat his patients like dogs, though people of 
diſtinction, and value no man but what would deify him, 
and never call in queſtion the certainty of his oracles: if he 
ſhould inſult all the world, affront the firſt nobility, and 
extend his infolence even to the royal family : if, to main- 
tain as well as to increaſe the fame of his ſufficiency, he 
ſhould ſcorn to conſult with his betters on what emer- 
gency ſoever, look down with contempt on the moſt deſerv- 
ing of his profeſſion, and never confer with any other phy- 
lician but what will pay homage to his ſuperior genius, 
creep to his humour, and never approach him but with all 
the ſlaviſh obſequiouſneſs a court-flatterer can treat a prince 
with: If a man, in his lifetime, ſhould diſcover, on the one 
hand, ſuch manifeſt ſymptoms of ſuperlative pride, and 
an inſatiable greedineſs after wealth at the ſame time, and, 
on the other, no regard to religion or affection to his kind- 
ted, no compaſſion to the poor, and hardly any humanity to 
lis fellow-creatures, if he gave no proots that he loved his 
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country, had a public ſpirit, or was a lover of arts, of books, 
or of literature, what muſt we judge of his motive, the prin. 
ciple he acted from, when, after his death, we find that he 
has left a trifle among his relations who ſtood in need of it, 
and an immenſe treaſure to an univerſity that did not want 


Let a man be as charitable as it is poſſible for him to be 
without forfeiting his reaſon or good ſenſe; can he think 
otherwiſe, but that this famous phy fician did, in the making 
of his will, as in every thing elſe, indulge his darling paſſion, 
entertaining his vanity with the happineſs of the contrivanice! 
when he thought on the monuments and inſcriptions, with 
all the ſacrifices of praiſe that would be made to him, and, 
above all, the yearly tribute of thanks, of reverence, aud 
veneration that would be paid to his memory, with ſo much 
pomp and ſolemnity ; when he conſidered, how in all theſe 
performances, wit and invention would be racked, art and 
eloquence ranſacked to find out encomiums ſuitable to the 
public ſpirit, the munificence and the dignity of the bene- 
factor, and the artful gratitude of the receivers; when he 
thought on, I ſay, and conſidered theſe things, it muſt have 
thrown his ambitious foul into vaſt ecſtaſies of pleaſure, eſpe- 
cially when he ruminated on the duration of his glory, and ,, 
the perpetuity he would by this means procure to his name. 1, 
Charitable opinions are often ſtupidly falſe; when men are an 
dead and gone, we ought to judge of their actions, as we do 
of books, and neither wrong their underſtanding nor out 
own, The Britiſh Æſculapius was undeniably a man of oh 
* ſenſe, and if he had been influenced by charity, a public; 
ſpirit, or the love of learning, and had aimed at the good of... 
mankind in general, or that of his own profeſſion in part-W.. 
Eular, and acted from any of theſe principles, he could ne. Noth 
er have made ſuch a will; becauſe ſo much wealth might 
have been better managed, and a man of niuch lets capaci- 
ty would have found out ſeveral better ways of laying: ou 
the money. | But if we conſider, that he was as undeniably 
a man. of vaſt pride, as he was a man of ſente,.and give our 
ſelves leave only to ſurmiſe, that this extraordinary gut 
might have proceeded from ſuch a motive, we ſhall preſent 
ly ducover the excelllency of his parts, and bis contummate 
knowledge of the world: for, if a man would render him Uh 
ſelf immortal, be ever praiſed and deified after his deathfof tl 
and nave all the acknowledgement, the honours, and com. | 
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pliments paid to his memory, that vain glory herſelf could 
with for, I do not think it in human ſkill. to invent a more 
effectual method, Had he followed arms, behaved himſelf 
in fye-and-twenty fieges, and as many battles, with the 
bravery of an Alexander, and expofed his life and limbs 
to all the fatigues and dangers of war for fifty campaigns to- 
gether ; or devoting himſelf to the muſes, ſacrificed His plea- 
jure, his reft, and his health to literature, and fpent all his 
days in à laborious ſtudy, and the toils of learning; or elſe, 
abandoning all worldly intereſt, excelled in probity, tem- 
perance, and aufterity of life, and ever trod in the ſtricteſt 
path of virtue, he would not ſo effectully have provided for 
the eternity of his name, as after a voluptuous life, and the 
luxurious gratification of his paſſions, he has now done with- 
out any trouble or felf-denial, only by the choice in the diſ- 
poſal of his money, when he was forced to leave it. 

A rich miſer, who is thoroughly ſelfiſh, and would receive 
the intereſt of his money, even after his death, has nothing 
elſe to do than to defraud his relations, and leave his eftate 
to ſome famous univerſity; they are the beſt markets to buy 
immortality at with little merit: in them knowledge, wit, 
and penetration are the growth, I had almoſt ſaid the ma- 
nufacture of the place: there men are profoundly {killed in 
ne. human nature, and know what it is their benefactors want; 
aue and their extraordinary bounties ſhall always meet with an 
extraordinary recompence, and the meaſure of the gift is 
ou ever the ſtandard of their ptaifes, whether the donor be a 
phyſician or a tinker, when once the living witneſles that 
ö might laugh at them are extinct. I can never think on the 
d OW enniverfary of the thankſgiving- day decreed to a great 
man, but it puts me in mind of the miraculous cures, and 
other ſurpriting things that will be ſaid of him a hundred 
years hence ; and I dare prognoſticate, that before the end 
"aY of the prefeut century, he will have tories forged in bis fa- 
vour (for rhetoricians are never upon oath) that ſhall be as 
fabulous, at leaſt, as any legends of the ſaints. | 

Of all this our ſubtle benefactor was not ignorant; he un- 
derſtood univerſities, their genius, and their politics, and 
lent: from thence foreſaw and knew, that the incenſe to be offer- 
Weed to him would not ceaſe with the preſent or few ſucceeding 
him generations, and that it would not only for the trifling ſpace 
eatüſſor three or four hundred years, but that it would continue. 
comſto be paid to him through all changes and revolutions ot 
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government and religion, as long as the nation ſubſiſts, ang 
the iſland itſelf remains, 

It is deplorable that the proud ſhould have ſuch tempta- 
tions to wrong their lawful heirs; For when a man in eaſe 
and affluence, brim-full of yain glory, and humoured in his 
| pride by the greateſt of a polite nation, has ſuch an infallible 

ſecurity in petto for an everlaſting homage and adoration to 
his manes to be paid in ſuch an extraordinary manner, he is 
like a hero in battle, who, in feaſting of his own imagina. 
tion, taſtes all the felicity of enthuſiaſm, It buys him up in 
ſickneſs, relieves him in pain, and either guards him againſt, 
or keeps from his view all the terrors of death, and the mol 
diſmal apprehenſions of futurity. 

Should 1t be ſaid, that to be thus cenſorious, and look into 
matters, and mens conſciences with that nicety, will diſcourage 
people from laying out their money this way; and that, let the 
money and the motive of the donor be what they will, he 
that receives the benefit is the gainer, I would not diſown the 
charge, but am of opinion, that this is no injury to the pub- 
lic, ſhould one preyent men from crowding too much trea- 
ſure into the dead ſtock of the kingdom. There ought to 
be a vaſt diſproportion between the active and unactive part 
of the ſociety to make it happy, and where this is not re- 
garded, the multitude of gifts and endowments may ſoon be 
exceſſiye and detrimental to a nation Charity, where it is 
too extenſive, ſeldom fails of promoting ſloth and idleneſ, 
and is good for little in the commonyealth but to breed 
drones, and deſtroy induſtry, The more colleges and alm- 
houſes you build, the more you may, The firſt founders 
and benefactors may have juſt and good intentions, and 
would perhaps, for their own reputations, ſeem to labour for 
the molt laudable purpoſes, but the executors of thoſe wills 
the governors that come after him, have quite other 
views, and we ſeldom ſee charities long applied as it was 
firſt intended they ſhould be. 1 have no deſign that is 
cruel, nor the leaſt aim that ſavours of inhumanity. To 
have ſpfficient hoſpitals for ſick and wounded, I look upon 
as an indiſpenſible duty both in peace and war: Young 
children without parents, old age without ſupport, and all 
that are diſabled from working, ought to be taken care of 
with tenderneſs. and alacrity. But as, on the one hand, | 
would have none neglected that are helpleſs, and really ne- 
ceſſitous without being wanting to themſelves, fo, on the 
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_ I would not encourage beggary or lazineſs in the 

All ſhould be ſet to work that are anywiſe able, and 
—— ſhould be made even among the infirm : Employ- 
ments-might be found out for moſt of our lame, and many 
that are unfit for hard labour, as well as the blind. as long as 
their health and ſtrength would allow of it. What I have 
now under conſideration leads me naturally to that kind of 
diſtraction the nation has laboured under for ſome time, the 
enthuſiaſtic paſſion for Charity-Schools. 

The generality are ſo bewitched with the uſefulneſs and 
excellency of them, that whoever dares openly oppoſe them 
is in danger of being ſtoned by the rabble. Children that 
are taught the principles of religion, and can read the word 
of God, have a greater opportunity to improve in virtue and 
good morality, and muſt certainly be more civilized than 
others, that are ſuffered to run at random, and have nobody 
to look after them. How perverſe muſt be the judgment of 
thoſe, who would not rather ſee children decently dreſſed, 
with clean linen at leaſt once a-week, that, in an orderly 
manner, follow their maſter to church, than in every open 
place, meet with a company of blackguards without ſhirts 
or any thing whole about them, that, inſenſible of their mi- 
ſery, are continually increaſing it with oaths and impreca- 
tions! Can any one doubt but theſe are the great nurſery of 
thieves and pickpockets? What numbers of felons, and other 
criminals, have we tried and convicted every ſeſſions! This 
will be prevented by charity-ſchools; and when the child- 
ern of the poor receive a better education, the ſociety will, 
in a few years, reap the benefit of it, and the nation be clear- 
ed of ſo many miſcreants, as now this great city, and all the 
country about it, are filled with. 

This is the general cry, and he that ſpeaks the leaſt word 
againſt it, an uncharitable, hard-hearted and nihuman, if not 
a wicked, profane, and atheiſtical wretch. As to the come- 
lineſs of the ſight, nobody diſputes it; but I would not have 
a nation pay too dear tor ſo tranſient a pleaſure ; and if we 
might ſet aſide the finery. of the ſhow, every thing that is 
material in this popular oration might ſoon be anſwered. 

As to religion, the moſt knowing and polite part of a na- 
tion have every where the leaſt of it; craft has a greater 
hand in making rogues than ſtupidity, and vice, in 323 
is nowhere more predominant than where arts and ſciences 
flouriſh, Ignorance is, to a proverb, counted to be the mo- 
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ther of devotion; and it is certain, that we ſhall find inno- 
cence and honeſty nowhere more general than among the 
moſt illiterate, the poor filly country people. The next to 
be conſidered, are the manners and civility that by charity. 
ſchools are to be grafted into the poor of the nation. I con- 
feſs that, in my opinion, to be in any degree poſſeſſed of 
what I named, is a frivolous, if not a hurtful quality, at leaſt 
nothing is leſs requiſite in the laborious poor. It is not com- 
pliments we want of them, but their work and aſſiduity. 
But I give up this article with all my heart; good manners 
we will ſay are neceſſary to all people, but which way will 
they be furniſhed with them in a charity-ſchool? - Boys 
there may be taught to pull off their caps promiſcuouſly to 
all they meet, unleſs it be a beggar : But that they ſhould 
acquire in it any civility beyond that I cannot conceive. 
The maſter is not greatly qualified, as may be gueſſed by 
his ſalary, and if he could teach them manners he has not 
time for it: while they are at ſchool they are either learning 
or ſaying their leflon to him, or employed in writing or arith- 
metic ; and as ſoon as ſchool is done, they are as much at li- 
berty as other poor people's children. Ir is precept, and the 
example of parents, and thoſe they eat, drink and converſe 
. with, that have an influence upon the minds of children : re- 
probate parents that take ill courſes, and are regardleſs to 
their children, will not have a mannerly civilized offspring 
though they went to a charity- ſchool till they were married. 
The honeſt pains-taking people, be they never ſo poor, if 
they have any notion of goodneſs and decency themſelves, 
will keep their children in awe, and never ſuffer them to rake 
about the ſtreets, and lie out a- nights. Thoſe who will work 
- themſelves, and have any command over their children, will 
make them do ſomething or other that turns to profit as ſoon 
as they are able, be it never ſo little; and ſuch are ſo ungo- 
vernable, that neither words nor blows can work upon them, 
no charity-ſchool will mend; nay, experience teaches us, 
that among the charity-boys there are abundance of bad ones 
that ſwear and curſe about, and, bar the clothes, are as much 
blackguard as ever Tower-hill or St. James's produced. 

1 am now come to the enormous crimes, and vaſt multi- 
tude of malefactors, that are all laid upon the want of this 
notable education. That abundance of thefts and robberies 
are daily committed in and about the city, and great num- 
bers yearly ſuffer death for thoſe crimes is undeniable: but 
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becauſe this is ever hooked in, when the uſefulneſs of chari- 
ty-ſchools is called in queſtion, as if there was no diſpute, 
but they would in a great meaſure remedy, and in time pre- 
vent thoſe diforders ; I intend to examine into the real cauſes 
of thoſe miſchiefs ſo juſtly complained of, and doubt not but 
to make 1t appear that charity.ſchoets, and every thing elſe 
that promotes idleneſs, and keeps the poor from working, are 
more acceſſary to the growth of villany, than the want of 
— and writing, or even the groſſeſt ignorance and ſtu- 
idity. a ä | 
f Here I muſt interrupt myſelf to obviate the clamours of 
ſome impatient people, who, upon reading of what I ſaid 


laſt, will ery out, that far from encouraging idleneſs, they - 


bring up their charity-children to handicrafts, as well as 
trades, and all manner of honeſt labour. I promiſe them 
that I ſhall take notice of that hereafter, and anſwer it with- 
out ſtifling the leaſt thing that can be ſaid in their behalf. 

In a populous city, it is not difficult for a young raſcal, 
that has puſhed himſelf into a crowd, with a ſmall hand and 
nimble fingers, to whip away a handkerchief or ſnuff- box, 
from a man who is thinking on buſineſs, and regardleſs of 
his pocket. Succels in ſmall crimes ſeldom fails of uſhering in 
greater ; and he that picks pockets with impunity at twelve, 
is likely to be a houſe-breaker at ſixteen, and a thorough- 
paced villain long before he is twenty. Thoſe who are cau- 
tious as well as bold, and no drunkards, may do a world of 
miſchief before they are diſcovered : and this is one ot the 
greateſt inconveniencies of ſuch vaſt overgrown cities, as 
London or Paris; that they harbour rogues and villains as 
granaries do vermin; they afford a perpetual ſhelter to the 
worlt of people, and are places of fatety to thouſands of cri- 
minals, who daily commit thefts and burglaries, and yet, by 
often changing their places of abode, may conceal themſelves 
for many years, and will perhaps for ever eſcape the hands 
of juſtice, unleſs by chance they are apprehended in a fact. 
And when they are taken, the evidences perhaps wants clear- 
neſs, or are otherwiſe inſufficient; the depolittons are not 
ſtrong enough; juries and often judges are touched with 
compaſſion ; proſecutors though vigorous at firlt, often re- 
lent before the time of trial comes on: few men prefer the 
public fafety to their own eaſe ; a man of good-nature is not 


caſily reconciled with taking away of another man's life, 


though he has deferved the gallows. To be the cauſe of any 
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ones death, though juſtice requires it, is what moſt people is 
ſtartled at, eſpecially men of conſcience and probity, when 
they want judgment or reſolution : as this is the reaſon that 
thouſands eſcape that deſerve to be capitally puniſhed, ſo it 
is likewiſe the cauſe that there are ſo many offenders, who 
boldly venture, in hopes that if they are taken they ſhall 
have the ſame good fortune of getting off. 

But if men did imagine, and were fully perſuaded, that as 
ſurely as they committed a fact that deſerved hanging, ſo 
ſurely they would be hanged ; executions would be very 
rare, and the moſt deſperate felon would almoſt as ſoon hang 
himſelf as he would break open a houſe. To be ſtupid and 
ignorant is ſeldom the character of a thief. Robberies on the 
highway, and other bold crimes, are generally perpetrated 
by rogues of ſpirit, and a genius; and villains of any fame 
are commonly ſubtle cunning fellows, that are well verſed 
in the method of trials, and acquainted with every quirk in 
the law that can be of uſe to them ; that overlook not the 
{ſmalleſt flaw in an indictment, and know how to make an 
advantage of the leaſt flip of an evidence, and every thing 
elſe, that can ſerve their turn to bring them off, 

It is a mighty ſaying, that it is better that five hundred 
guilty people ſhould eſcape, than that one innocent perſon 
ſhould ſuffer : this maxim is only true as to futurity, and 
in relation to another world; but it is very falſe in re- 
gard to the temporal welfare of ſociety. It js a terrible 
thing a man ſhould be put to death for a crime he is 
not guilty of; yet ſo oddly circumſtances may meet 1n 
the infinite variety of accidents, that it is poſſible it ſhould 
come to pals, all the wiſdom that judges, and conſciouſ- 
neſs that juries may be poſſeſſed of, notwithſtanding. 
But where men endeavour to avoid this, with all the care 
and precaution human prudence is able to take, ſhould 
ſuch a misfortune happen perhaps once or twice in half a 
ſcore years, on condition that all that time juſtice ſhould 
be adminiſtred with all the ſtrictneſs and ſeverity, and 
not one guilty perſon ſuffered to eſcape with impunity, it 
would be a vaſt advantage to a nation, not only as to the ſe- 
curing of every ones property, and the peace of the ſociety 
in general, but would likewiſe fave the lives of hundreds, if 
not thouſands, of neceſſitous wretches, that are daily hanged 
for trifles, and who would never have attempted -any thing 
againſt the law, or at leaſt have ventured on capital crimes, 
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if the hopes of getting off, ſhould they be taken, had not 


been one of the motives that animated their reſolution. 
Therefore where the laws are plain and ſevere, all the remiſſ- 
neſs in the execution of them, lenity of juries, and frequency 
of pardons, are in the main a much greater cruelty to a po- 
pulous ſtate or kingdom, than the uſe of racks and tho moſt 
exquiſite torments. 

Another great cauſe of thoſe evils, is to be looked for in 
the want of precaution in thoſe that are robbed, and the 
many temptations that are given. Abundance of families 
are very remiſs in looking after the fafety of their houſes ; 
ſome are robbed by the careleſſneſs of ſervants, others for 
having grudged the price of bars and ſhutters. Braſs and 
pewter are ready money, they are every where about the 
houſe; plate perhaps and money are better ſecured ; but an 
ordinary lock is ſoon opened, when once a rogue 1s got in. 

It is manifeſt, then, that many different cauſes concur, and 
ſeveral ſcarce avoidable evils contribute to the misfortune of 
being peſtered with pilferers, thieves, and robbers, which all 
countries ever were, and ever will be, more or leſs, in and 
near conſiderable towns, more eſpecially vaſt and overgrown 
cities. It is opportunity makes the thief; careleſſneſs and ne- 
glect in faſtening doors and windows, the exceſſive tenderneſs 
of juries and proſecutors, the ſmall difficulty of getting a re- 
prieve and frequency of pardons ; but above all, the many 
examples of thoſe who are known to be guilty, are deſtitute 
both of friends and money, and yet by impoſing on the jury, 
baffling the witneſles, or other tricks and ſtratagems, find out 
means to eſcape the gallows. Theſe are all ſtrong tempta- 
tions that conſpire to draw 1n the neceſſitous, who want prin- 
ciple and education, 

To theſe you may add as auxiliaries to miſchief, an habit of 
floth and idleneſs, and ſtrong averſion to labour and affiduity, ' 
which all young people will contract that are not brought 
up to downright working, or at leaſt kept employed moſt 
days in the week, and the greateſt part of the day. All 
children that are idle, even the beſt of either ſex, are bad 
company to one another whenever they meet. 

It is not, then, the want of reading and writing, but the 
concurrence and complication of more ſubſtantial-evils, that 
are the perpetual nurſery of abandoned profligates in great 
and opulent nations; and whoever would accule ignorance, 


tupidity, and daſtardneſs, as the firſt, and what the phyſicians 
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call the procataric' cauſe, let him examine into the lives, and 
narrowly inſpett the converſations and actions of ordinary 
rogues and our common telons, and he will find the reverſe to 
be true, and that the blame ought rather to be laid on the ex- 
ceſſive cunning and ſubtlety, and too much knowledge in 
general, which the: worſt of miſcreants and the ſcum of the 
nation are poſlefled of. 

Human nature is every where the ſame : genius, wit, and 
natural parts, are always ſharpened by application, and may 
be as much improved in the practice of the meaneſt villany, as 
they can in tlie exerciſe of induſtry, or the moſt heroic vir- 


tue. There is no ſtation of life, where pride, emulation, and 
the love of glory may not be diſplayed. A young pick- 


pocket, that makes a jeſt of his angry proſecutor, and dex- 
trouſly wheedles the old juſtice into an opinion of his inno- 
cence, is envied by his equals, and admired by all the frater- 
nity. Rogues have the ſame paſſions to gratify as other 
men, and value themſelves on their honour and faithfulneſs 
to one another, their courage, intrepidity, aid other manly 
virtues, as well as people of better profeſſions; and in daring 
enterpriſes, the reſolution of a robber may be as much ſup- 
d by his pride, as that of an honeſt ſoldier, who fights 
or his country. * 8 * 

The evils then we complain of, are owing to quite other 
cauſes than what we aſſign for them. Men muſt be very wa- 


vering in their ſentiments, if not inconſiſtent with themſelves, 


that at one time will uphold knowledge and learning to be 
the moſt proper means to promote religion, and defend at 
another, that ignorance is the mother of devotion. 

But if the reaſons alleged for this general education are 
not the true ones, whence comes it, that the whole klnadom, 
both great and ſmall, are ſo unanimouſly fond of it? There 
is no miraculous converſion to be perceived among us, no 


univerſal bent to goodneſs and morality that has on a ſud- 


den overſpread the iſland; there is as much wickedneſs as 
ever, charity is as cold, and real virtue as ſcarce: the year 
ſeventeen. hundred and twenty, has been as prolific in deep 
villany, and remarkable for 'felfiſh crimes and premeditated 
miſchief, as can be picked out of any century whatever; not 
committed by poor ignorant rogues, that could neither read 
nor write, but the better ſort of people as to wealth and edu- 
cation, that moſt of them were great maſters in arithmetic, 
and lived in reputation and ſplendor. To fay, that when a 
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thing is once in vogue, the multitude follows the common 
cry, that charity ſchools are in faſhion in the {lame manner as 
hooped petticoats, by caprice, and that no more realqn can 
be given for the one than the other, I am afraid will not be 
ſatisfactory to the curious, and at the ſame time I doubt 
much, whether it will be thought of great weight by att 
of my readers, what I can advance belides. 

The real ſource of this preſent folly, is ending very ab- 
ſtruſe and remote from ſight; but he that affords: the leaſt 
light in matters of great obſcurity, does a kind ofbee to the 
inquirers. I am willing to allow, that in the beginning, the 
firſt deſign of thoſe ſchools, was good and charitable. z but to 
know what increaſes them ſo extravagantly, and who are the 
chief promoters of them now, we muſt make our ſearch ano- 
ther way, and addreſs ourſelves to the rigid party-men, that 
are zealous for their cauſe, either epiſcopacy or preſbytery; 
but as the latter are but the poor mimicks of the firſt, thaugh 
equally pernicious, we ſhall canfirie ourſelves to the national 
church, and take a turn through a pariſh that is not- bleſſed 
yet with a charity ſchool. But here I think myſelf abliged 
in conſcience to atk pardon of my reader, for the tireſome 
dance I am going to lead him, if he intends to follow me, 
and therefore I deſire, that. he would either throw away the 
book and leave me, or elſe arm himſelf with the patience of 
Job, to endure all the impertinences of low life; the cant 
and tittle-tattle he is like to meet with before he can go half 
a ſtreet's length. 

Firſt we muſt look out among the young ep keepers, 
that have not half the buſineſs they could wiſh for, and con- 
ſequently time to ſpare. If ſuch a new-beginner has but a 
little pride more than ordinary, and loves to be meddling, he 
is ſoon mortified in the veſtry, where men of ſubſtance and 
long ſtanding, orelſe your pertlitigious oropinionated bawlers, 
that have obtained the title of notable men, commonly bear 
the ſway. His ſtock and perhaps credit are but inconfidera- 
ble, and yet he finds within himſelf a ſtrong inclination to 
govern. A man thus qualified, thinks it a thouſand pities 
there is no charity-ſchool in the pariſh : he communicates 
his thoughts to two or three of his acquaintance firſt ; they 
do the fame to others, and in a month's time there is nothing 
elſe talked of in the pariſh. Every body invents diſcourſes 
and arguments to the purpoſe, according to his abilities. It 
is an arrant ſhame, ſays one, to ſee ſo many poor that are not 
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able to educate their children, and no proviſion made for 
them, where we have ſo many rich people. What do you 
talk of rich, anſwers another, they are the worſt : they muſt 
have ſo many ſervants, coaches and horſes : they can lay out 
hundreds, and ſome of them thouſands of pounds for jewels 
and furniture, but not ſpare a ſhilling to a poor creature that 
wants it : when modes and faſhions are diſcourſed of, they 
can hearken with great attention, but are wilfully deaf to 
the cries of the poor. Indeed, neighbour, replies the firſt, 
you are very right, I do not believe there is a worſe pariſh in 
England for charity than ours : It is ſuch as you and I that 
would do, good if it was in our power, but of thoſe that are 
able there is very few that are willing. 
Others more violent, fall upon particular perſons, and faſten 
ſlander on every man of ſubſtance they diſlike, and a thou- 
fand idle ſtories in behalf of charity, are raiſed and handed 
about to defame their betters. While this is doing through- 
out the neighbourhood, he that firſt broached the pious 
thought, rejoices to hear ſo many come into it, and places no 
ſmall merit in being the firſt cauſe of ſo much talk and buſtle: 
but neither himſelf nor his intimates, being conſiderable 
enough to ſet ſuch a thing on foot, ſome body muſt be found 
out who has greater intereſt : he is to be addreſſed to, and 
ſhowed the neceſſity, the goodneſs, the uſefulneſs, and Chriſ- 
tianity of ſuch a deſign : next he is to be flattered. Indeed, 
Sir, if you would eſpouſe it, nobody has a greater influence 
over the beſt of the pariſh than yourſelf: one word of you I 
am ſure would engage ſuch a one: if you once would take it 
to heart, Sir, I would look upon the thing as done, Sir. lf 
by this kind of rhetoric they can draw in fome old fool, or 
conceited buſy-body that is rich, or at leaſt reputed to be 
ſuch, the thing begins to be feaſible, and is diſcourſed of 
among the better ſort. The parſon or his curate, and the 
lecturer, are every where extolling the. pious project. The 
firſt promoters meanwhile are indefatigable : if they were 
guilty of any open vice, they either ſacrifice it to the love of 

reputation, or at leaſt grow more cautious and learn to play 
the hypocrite, well knowing that to be flagitious or noted 
for enormities, is inconſiſtent with the zeal which they pre- 
tend to, for works of {upererogation and exceſſive piety. 

The number of theſe diminutive patriots increaſing, they 
form themſelves into a ſociety, and appoint ſtated meetings, 
where every one concealing his yices, has liberty to diſplay 
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his talents. Religion is the theme, or elſe the miſery of the 

times occaſioned by atheiſm and profaneneſs. Men of worth, 

who live in ſplendour, and thriving people that have a great 

deal of buſineſs of their own, are ſeldom ſeen among them. 

Men of ſenſe and education likewiſe, if they have nothing to 

do, generally look out for better diverſion. All thoſe who 

have a higher aim, ſhall have their attendance ealily exculed, 

but contribute they muſt, or elſe lead a weary life in the pariſh 

Two ſorts of people come in voluntarily, ſtanch churchmen, 
who have good reaſons for it in petto, and your ſly ſinners that 

look upon it as meritorious, and hope that it will expiate 

their guilt, and Satan be nonſuited by it at a ſmall expence 

Some come into it to ſave their credit, others to retrieve it, 

according as they have either loſt or are afraid of loſing it: 
others again do it prudentially, to increaſe their trade and 

get acquaintance, and many would own to you, if they dared 

to be ſincere and ſpeak the truth, that they would never 
have been cqncerned in it, but to be better known in the pa- 

riſh, Men pf ſenſe that fee the folly of it, and have nobody 
to fear, are perſuaded into it not to be thought ſingular, or 
to run counter to all the world ; even thoſe who are reſolute 
at firſt in denying it, it is ten to one but at laſt they are 
teazed and importuned into a compliance. The charge be- 
ing calculated for moſt of the inhabitants, the inſignificancy 
of it is another argument that prevails much, and many are 
drawn in to be conttibutors, who, without that, would have 
ſtood out and ſtrenuouſly oppoſed: the whole ſcheme. 

'The governors are made of the middling people, and many 
inferior to that claſs are made uſe of, if the torwardneſs of 
their zeal can but over- balance the meanneſs of their condi. 
tion, If you ſhould aſk theſe worthy rulers, why they take 
upon them ſo much trouble, to the detriment of their own 
affairs and loſs of time, either ſingly or the whole body of 
them, they would all unanimouſly anſwer, that it is the re- 
gard they have for religion and the church, and the plea- 
ſure they take in contributing to the good, and eternal wel- 
fare of ſo many poor innocents, that in all probability would 
run into perdition, in theſe wicked times of ſcoffers and free- 
thinkers. They have no thought of intereſt ; even thoſe who 
deal in and proyide theſe children with what they want, have 
not the leaſt deſign of getting by what they ſell for their uſe; 
and though in every thing elſe, their avarice and greedi- 


neſs after lucre be glaringly conſpicuous, in this affair they 
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are wholly diveſted from ſelfiſhneſs, and have no worldly 
ends. One motive above all, which is none of the leaſt with 
the moſt of them, is to be carefully concealed, I mean the ſa. 
tisfaction there is in ordering and directing: there is a melo. 
dious found in the word governor, that is charming to mean 
people: every body admires ſway and ſuperiority ; even im. 
Perium in belluas has its delights: there is a pleaſure in ruling 
over any thing; and it is this chiefly that ſupports human 
nature in the tedious ſlavery of ſchool- maſters. But if there 
be the leaſt ſatisfaction in governing the children, it muſt be 
raviſhing to govern the ſchooEmatiter himfelf. What fine 
things are ſaid: and perhaps wrote to a governor, when a 
{chool-maſter is to be choſen! How the praiſes tickle, and 
how pleaſant it is not to find out the fulſomeneſs of the flat- 
tery, the i of the Fame or the Peanut of the 
ſtile! 4 

Thoſe * can examine nature, will always find, that 
what theſe people moſt pretend to is the leaſt, and what they 
uttetly deny their greateſt motive. No habit or quality is 


more eaſily acquired than hypocriſy, nor any thing fooner 


learned than to deny the ſentiments of our hearts, and the 
Principle we act from: but the ſeeds of every paſſion are in- 
nate to us, and nobody comes into the world without them. 
If we will mind the paſtimes and recreations of young chil- 
dren; we ſhall obſerve nothing more general i in them, than 
that all who are ſuffered to do it, take delight in playing with 
kittens and little puppy dogs. What makes them always 


lnugging and pulling the poor creatures about the houfe, pro- 


ceeds from nothing elſe but that they can do with them 
what they pleaſe, and put them into what poſture ard ſhape 
they liſt; and the pleaſure they receive from this, is original- 
y owing to the love of dominion, und that ulorping temper 
all mankind are born with, © 

When this great work is brought to beub) and actually ac- 
compliſhed, joy and ſerenity ſeem to overſpread the face of 
every inhabitant, which likewiſe to account for, I muſt make 
u ſhort digreſſion. There are every whete lovenly ſorry 
fellows, that are uſed to be ſeen always ragged and dirty : 
_ theſe people we: look upon as miſerable creatures in general, 
and unleis they are very remarkable, we take little notice of 
them, and yet among theſe there are handſome and well- 
ſhaped men, as well as among their betters. But if one of 


theſe turns ſoldier, what a vaſt alteration is there obſeryed in 
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him for the better, as ſoon as he is put in his red cout, and we 
ſee him look ſmart with his grenadier's cap and a great amy 
munition ſword! All who knew him before are ſtruck with 
other ideas of his qualities, and the judgment which both 
men and women form of him in their minds; is very different 
from what it was. There is ſomething atialogous to this in the 
light of charity children; there is a natural beauty in unifor- 
mity, which moſt people deligbt! in. It is diverting to the eye 
to fee children well matched. either boys or girls, mateh two 
and two in good order; and to have them all whole and 
tight in the fame. clothes and trimming, muſt add to the 
comelineſs of the ſight; and what makes it ſtill more general - 
ly entertaining, is tlie imaginary ſhare which even ſervants, 
and the meaneſt in the pariſh, have in it, to whom it coſts 
nothing: our pariſh church, our charity children. In all 
this there is a ſhadow of property that tickles" every body, 
that has a right to make uſe of the words, but more eſpecial- 
ly thoſe who actually contribute,-arid had a 8 Hand in 
advancing the pious work. | 

It 1s hardly conceivable, that men ſhould 10 lette 1 
their own hearts, and be ſo ignorant ef their in ward condi- 
tion, as to miſtake'frailty, paſſion, and enthuflafm; Tor gy0d- 
neſs, virtue and charity ; yet nothing is more true'than that 
the ſatisfaction, the joy and tranſports they feel on-the ae. 
counts I named, ＋ with theſe miſetable' judges for prin- 
ciples of piety and religion. Whoever will confider of what 
I have faid for two or three pages, and ſuffer his imagination 
to rove a little further on what he has heard and ſeen con- 
cerning this ſubject, will be fyrniſhed with fufficient reafons, 
abſtract from the love of God and true Chriſtianity, why 
charity-ſchools are in ſuch uncommon vogue, and ſo unant- 
mouſly approved of and admired among all ſorts and condi- 
tions of people. It is a theme which every body can talk of, 
and underſtands thoroughly; there is not a more RiexHauſt. 
ble Fund for tittle-tatzle, and a variety of low converſation' if 
hoy- boats and ſtage- cba hes. If a goverhot that in behalf of 
the ſchool or the ſermon, exerted himſelf more than ordinary, 
happens to be in company, how he is commended by the 
women, and his zeal and charitable diſpoſition 'extolled to 
the ſkies! Upon my word, fir, ſays an ol lady, we are all 
very much obliged to you; I do not think auy of the other 
governors could have made intereſt enough to ptocure us a 
biſhop; it was on your account, Fam told, that his lordſhip 
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came, though he was not very well: to which the other re- 
plies very gravely, that it is his duty, but that he values no 
trouble nor fatigue, ſo he can be but ſerviceable to the chil- 
dren, poor lambs: indeed, ſays, he, I was reſolved to get a 
pair of lawn ſlee ves, though I rid all night for it, and I am 
very glad I was not diſappointed. 

Sometimes the ſchool itſelf is diſcourſed of, and of whom 
inall the pariſh it is moſt expected he ſhould build one: 
The old room where it is now kept is ready to drop down; 
ſuch a one had a vaſt eſtate left him by his uncle, and a great 
deal of money beſides ; a thouſand pounds would be no- 
thing in his pocket. 

At others, the great crowds are talked of that are ſeen at 
ſome churches, and the conſiderable ſums that are gathered; 
from whence, by an eaſy tranſition, they go over to the abi- 
lities, the different talents and orthodoxy of clergymen. Dr, 
i a man of great parts and learning, and I believe he is 
very hearty for the church, but I do not like him for a charity 
ſermon. There is no better man in the world than —— ; 
he forces the money out of their pockets. When he preach- 
ed laſt for our children, I am ſure there was abundance of 
people that gave more than they intended when they came 
to church. I could ſee it in their faces, and rejoiced at it 
heartily. 

— 2 charm that renders charity-ſchools ſo bewitching 
tothe multitude, is the general opinion eſtabliſned among them, 
that they are not only actually beneficial to ſociety as to tem- 
poral happineſs, but likewiſe that Chriſtianity enjoys and re. 
quires of us, we ſhould ere them for our future welfare. 
They are earneſtly and fervently recommended by the whole 
body of the clergy, and have more labour and eloquence laid 
out upon them than any other Chriſtian duty ; not by young 
perſons, or poor ſcholars of little credit, but the moſt learned of 
our prelates, and the moſt eminent for orthodoxy, even thoſe 
who do not often fatigue themſelves on any other occafion. 
As to religion, there is no doubt but they know what is 
chiefly required of us, and conſequently the moſt neceſſary 
to ſalvation : and as to the world, who ſhould underſtand the 
intereſt of the kingdom better than the wiſdom of the na- 
tion, of which the lords ſpiritual are ſo conſiderable a 
branch? The conſequence of this ſanction is, firſt, that 
thoſe, who, with their purſes or power, are inſtrumental to 


- the increaſe or maintenance of theſe ſchools, are tempted to 
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place a greater merit in what they do, than otherwiſe they 
could ſuppoſe it deſerved. Secondly, that all the reſt, who 
either cannot, or will not anywiſe contribute towards them, 
have ſtill a very good reaſon why they ſhould ſpeak well of 
them; for though it be difficult, in things that interfere 14 
with our paſſions, to act well, it is always in our power to | 
wiſh well, becauſe it is performed with little coſt. There is 
hardly a perſon ſo wicked among the ſuperſtitious vulgar, 
but in the liking he has for charity ſchools, he imagines to 
ſee a glimmering hope that it will make an atonement for 
his ſins, from the ſame principle as the moſt vicious comfort 
themſelves with the love and veneration they bear to the 
church; and the greateſt profligates find an opportunity in 
it to ſhow the rectitude of their inclinations at no expence. | | 


But if all theſe were not inducements ſufficient to make 
men ſtand up in defence of the idol I ſpeak of, there is ano- 
ther that will infallibly bribe moſt people to be advocates for 
| Wit. Weall naturally love triumph, and whoever engages in 
this courſe is ſure of conqueſt, at leaſt in nine companies out 
of ten. Let him diſpute with whom he will, confidering the 
ſpeciouſneſs of the pretence, and the majority he has on his 
fide, it is a caſtle, an impregnable fortreſs he can neyer be 
beat out of; and was the moſt ſober, virtuous man alive to 
produce all the arguments to prove the detriment charity- 
ſchools, at leaſt. the multiplicity of them, do to ſociety, which 
[ ſhall give hereafter, and ſuch as are yet ſtronger, againſt 
the greateſt ſcoundrel in the world, who ſhuuld only make 
uſe of the common cant of charity and religion, the vogue 
would be againſt the firſt, and himſelf loſe his cauſe in the 
opinion of the vulgar. 
The riſe, then, and original of all the buſtle and clamour 
that is made throughout the Kingdom in behalf of charity 
ſchools, is chiefly built on frailty and human paſſion, at leaſt 
it is more than poſſible that a nation ſhould have the ſame 
fondneſs, and feel the ſame zeal for them as are ſhown.in 
* Jours, and yet not be prompted to it by any principle of vir- 
S Ftue or religion. Encouraged by this conſideration, I ſhall, 
Y IFvith the greater liberty, attack this vulgar error, and en- 
& PFdeavour to make it evident, that far from being beneficial, 
= [this forced education is pernicious to the public, the welfare 
% Prhereof, as it demands of us a regard ſuperior to all other 
Tt Flaws and conſiderations, ſo it ſhall be the only apology L in- 
end to make for diflering Roa the preſent ſentiments of th 
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learned and reverend body of our divines, and venturing 
plainly to deny, what I have juſt now owned to be openly 
aſſerted by moſt of our biſhops, as well as inferior clergy. As 
our church pretends to no infallability even in ſpirituals, her 
proper province, ſo it cannot be an affront to her to imagine 
that ſhe may err in temporals, which are not ſo much under 
her immediate care. But to my taſk. 

The whole earth being curſed, and no bread to be had 


but what we eat in the ſweat of our brows, vaſt toil muſt be 


undergone before man can provide himſelf with neceſſaries 
for his ſuſtenance, and the bare ſupport of his corrupt 
and defective nature, as he is a ſingle creature; but infinite. 
ly more to make life comfortable in a civil ſociety, where 
men are become taught animals, and great numbers of them 


have, by mutual compact, framed themſelves into a body 


itic; and the more man's knowledge increaſes in this 
te, the greater will be the variety of labour required to 


make him eaſy. It is impoſſible that a ſociety can long ſub- 


fiſt, and ſuffer many of its members to live in idleneſs, and 
enjoy all the eaſe and pleaſure they can invent, without hav- 
ing. at the ſame time, great multitudes of people that to make 
this defect will condeſcend to be quite the reverſe, and 
y uſe and patience inure their bodies to work for others and 
themſelves befides. | 
The plenty and cheapneſs of proviſions depends, in a 
great meaſure, on the price and value that is ſet upon thi 
bour, and conſequently the welfare of all ſocieties, even 
before they are tainted with foreign luxury, requires that it 
ſhould be performed by ſuch of their members as, in the firſt 


place, are ſturdy and robuſt, and never uſed to eaſe or idle- 
neſs; and, in the ſecond, ſoon contented as to the neceſſa- 
. ries of life; ſuch as are glad to take up with the coarſeſt ma- 


nufacture in every thing they wear, and in their diet have no 
other aim than to feed their bodies when their ſtomachs 
prompt them to eat, and, with little regard to taſte or reliſh, 
refuſe no wholeſome nouriſhment that can be ſwallowed 
when men are hungry, or aſk any thing for their thirſt but 


- 


As the greateſt part of the drudgery is to be done by day- 


light, fo it is by this only that they actually meaſure the time 

of their labour without any thought of the hours they are 
employed, or the wearineſs they feel; and the hireling in 
the country muſt get up in the morning, not becauſe he has 
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teſted enough, but becauſe the ſun is going to riſe. This 
laſt article alone would be an intolerable hardſhip to grown 

ple under thirty, who, during nonage, had been uſed to 
ie a- bed as long as they could fleep : but all three together 
make up ſuch a condition of life, as a man more mildly edu=- 
cated would hardly chooſe, though it- ſhould deliver him 
from a goal or a ſhrew, 
If ſuch people there muſt be, as no great nation can be 
happy without vaſt numbers of them, would not a wiſe legi- 
ſlature Eultivate the breed of them with all imaginable care, 
and provide againſt their ſcarcity as he would prevent the 
ſcarcity of proviſion itſelf? No man would be poor, and fa- 
tigue himſelf for a livelihood, if he could help it: The abſo- 
lute neceſlity all ſtand in for victuals and drink, and in cold 
climates for clothes and lodging, makes them ſubmit to any 
thing that can be bore with. If nobody did want, nobody 
would work ; but the teſt hardſhips are looked upon as 
folid pleaſures, when | he keep a man from ftarving. | 
From what has been ſaid, it is manifeſt, that in a free na- 
tion, where flaves are not allowed of, the ſureſt wealth con- 
fiſts in a multitude of laborious ; for beſides that they 
are the never-failing nurſery of fleets and armies, without 
them there could be no enjoyment, and no uct of any 
country could be valuable. To make the ſociety happy, and 
people eaſy under the meaneſt circumſtances, it is requiſite 
that great numbers of them ſhould be ignorant, as well as 
poor. Knowledge both enlarges and multiplies our defires, 
and the fewer things a man wiſhes for, the more eaſily his 
neceſfities may be ſupplied. es wy | 
The welfare and felicity, therefore, of every ſtate and 
kingdom, require that the knowledge of the working poor 
ſhould be confined within the verge of their occupations, 
and never extended (as to things viſible), beyond what re- 
lates to their calling. The more a ſhepherd, a ploughman, 
or any other peaſant, knows of the world, and the things 
that are foreign to his labour or employment, the leſs fit he 
will be to go through the fatigues and hardſhips of it with 
cheerfulnets and content. | n | 
Reading, writing, and arithmetic, are very neceſſary to 
thoſe whoſe buſineſs require ſuch qualifications; but where 
people's livelihood has no dependence on theſe arts, they 
are very pernicious to the poor, who are forced to get their 
daily bread by their daily labour. Few children make any 
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progreſs at {chool, but, at the ſame time, they are capable of 
being employed in ſome buſineſs or other, ſo that every hour 
thoſe of poor people ſpend at their book is ſo much time loſt 
to the ſociety. Going to ſchool, in compariſon to working, 
is idleneſs, and the longer boys continue in this eaſy ſort of 
life, the more unfit they will be when grown up for down- 
right labour, both as to ſtrength and inclination. Men who 
are to remain and end their days in a laborious, tireſome, and 
painful ſtation of life, the ſooner they are put upon it at 
firſt, the more patiently they will ſubmit to it for ever after. 
Hard labour, and the coarſeſt diet, are a proper puniſhment 
to ſeveral kinds of malefactors, but to impoſe either on thoſe 
that have not been uſed and brought up to both, is the 
greateſt cruelty, when there is no crime you can charge them 
with. 

Reading and writing are not attained to without ſome *. 
bour of the brain and aſſiduity, and before people are toler- 
ably verſed in either. they eſteem themſelves infinitely above 
thoſe who are wholly ignorant of them, often with ſo little 
juſtice and moderation, as if they were of another ſpecies. 
As all 2 ha ve naturally an averſion to trouble and 

ſo we are all fond of, and apt to overvalue 
thoſe Wale uation we have purchaſed at the expence of our 
eaſe and quiet for years together. Thoſe who ſpent a great 
part of their youth in learning. to read, write, and cypher, 
expect, and not unjuſtly, to be employed. where thoſe quali- 
fications may be of uſe to them ; the generality of them will 
look upon downright labour with the utmolt contempt, 1 
mean labour performed in the ſervice of others in the loweſt 
ſtation of life, and for the meaneſt confideration. A man, 
who . has had ſome education, may follow huſbandry by 
choice, and be diligent at the dirtieſt and - moſt laborious 
work ; but then the concern muſt be his own, and ayarice, 
the care of a family, or ſome other preſſing motive, muſt put 
him upon it; but he will not make a good hireling, and ſerve 
a farmer for a pitiful reward; at leaſt he is not ſo fit for it as 
a day-labourer that has always been employed about the 
plough and dung cart, and remembers not that eyer he * 
wed otherwiſe. 
When obſequiouſneſs and mean ſeryices are e we 
ſhall always obſerve that they are never ſo cheerfully nor ſo 
| heartily performed, as from interiors to ſuperiors ; I mean 
inferiors not N in pn and quality, but Weite in 
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knowledge and underſtanding. A ſervant can have no 
unfeigned reſpect for his maſter, as ſoon as he has ſenſe 
enough to find out that he ſerves a fool. When we are to learn 
or to obey, we ſhall experience in ourſelves, that the greater 
opinion we have of the wiſdom and capacity of thoſe that are 
either to teach or command us, the greater deference we pay 
to their laws and inſtructions. No creatures ſubmit con- 
tentedly to their equals; and ſhould a horſe know as much 
as a man, I ſhould not defire to be his rider. | 
Here I am obliged again to make a digreſſion, though I - 
declare I never had a leſs mind to it than T have at this mi- 
nute; but I ſee a thouſand rods in piſs, and the whole poſſe 
of diminutive pedants againſt me, for aſſaulting the Chriſt- 
oroſs row, and oppoſing the very elements of literature. 
This is no panic fear, and the reader will not imagine my 
apprehenſions ill grounded, if he conſiders what an army of 
petty tyrants I have to cope with, that all either actually per- 
ſecute with birch, or elle are ſoliciting for ſuch a preferment. 
For if I had no other adverſaries than the ſtarving wretches 
„of both ſexes, throughout the kingdom of Great Britain, 
that from a natural antipathy to working, have a great diſ- 
kke to their prefent employment, and perceiving within a | 
much ſtronger inclination to command than ever they felt 
Al WF to obey others, think themſelves qualified, and wiſh from 


their hearts to be maſters and miſtrefles of charity ſchools, 

li- W the number of my enemies would, by the moſt modeſt com- 

ill putation, amount to one hundred thouſand at leaſt. 4 

1 Methinks Jhear them cry out, that a more dangerous doc- 

et trine never was broached, and Popery is a fool to it, and aſk 

an, W what brute of a Saracen it is that draws his ugly weapon for 

by WU the deſtruction of learning. It is ten to one but they will indict 

ds WF me for endeavouring, by inſtigation of the prince of darkneſs, 

ce, to introduce intotheſe realms greater ignorance and barbarity, - 
but than ever nation was plunged into by Goths and Vandals ſince 


Ve the light of the goſpel firſt appeared in the world. W hoever F 
labours under the public odium, has always crimes laid to his 

charge he never was guilty of, and it will be ſuſpected that I 

have had a hand in obliterating the Holy'Scriptures, and 
perhaps affirmed, that it was at my requeſt that the ſmall 

Bibles, publiſhed by patent in the year 1721, and chiefly 

o made uſe of in charity ſchools, were, through badnels of 

ea print and paper, rendered illegible ; which yet I proteita- 

am as innocent of as the child I But L am in a thou- 

pe N z 
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ſand fears; the more I conſider my caſe, the worſe I like it, and 
the greateſt comfort I have is in my ſincere belief, that hardly 
any body will mind a word of what I ſay ; or elſe, if ever the 
— ſuſpected that what I write would be of any weight to 
any conſiderable part of the ſociety, I ſhould not have the cou- 
rage barely to think on all the trades I ſhould diſoblige; and 
I cannot but ſmile, when I reflect on the variety of uncouth 
ſufferings that would be prepared for me, if the puniſhment 
they would differently inflict upon me was emblematically 
to point at my crime. For if 1 was not ſuddenly ſtuck full 
of uſeleſs pen knives up to the hilts, the company of ftation- 
ers would certainly take me in hand, and either have me 
buried alive in their hall, under a great — primers and 
ſpelling- books, they would not be able to or elſe ſend 
me up againſt tide to be bruiſed to death in a paper mill, that 
would be obliged to ftand ſtill a week u Ks Fo my account. 
The ink-makers, at the ſame time, w for the public 

, offer to choke me with — or drown me in 
the black liquor that would be left upon their hands; which, 
if they joined ſtock, might eaſily be performed in leſs than 
4 N and if I ſhould eſcape the cruelty of theſe united 
bodies, the reſentment of a private monopoliſt would be as 
fatal to me, and I ſhould ſoon find myſelf pelted and knock- 
ed on the head with little ſquat Bibles claiped in braſs, and 
ready armed for miſchief, that, charitable learning ceafing, 
would de fit for nothing but unopened to fight with, and ex- 
erciſes truly polemic. 

The digreſſion I ſpoke of juſt now, is not the fooliſh trifle 
that ended with the laſt paragraph, and which the grave 
critic, to whom all mirth is unfeaſonable, will thipk very 
impertinent; but a' ſerious apologetical one I am going to 
make out of hand, to clear myſelf from having any deſign 
againſt arts and ſciences, as ſome heads of colleges and other 
careful preſervers of human learning might have apprehend- 
ed. upon ſeeing ignorance recommended as a er in- 
gredient in the mixture of civil ſociety, . 

In the firſt place, I would have near double the number of 
profeſſors in every univerſity of what there is now. Theolo- 
gy with us is generally well provided, but the two other fa- 
culties have very little to boaſt of, eſpecially phyſic. Every 
branch of that art ought to have two or three profeſſors, 
that would take pains to communicate their {kill and know- 
9— In public lectures, a vain man has great op- 
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ities to ſet off his parts, but private inſtructions are 
more uſeful to ſtudents. Pharmacy, and the knowledge of 
the ſimples, are as neceſſary as anatomy or the hiſtory of 
diſeaſes : it is a ſhame, that when men have taken their de- 
gree, and are by authority intruſted with the lives of the 
ſubject, they ſhould be forced to come to London to be ac- 
quainted with the Materia Medica, and the compoſition of 
medicines, and receive inſtructions from others that never 
had univerſity education themſelves ; it is certain, that in the 
city I named, there is ten times more opportunity for a man 
to improve himſelf in anatomy, botany, pharmacy, and the 
ractice of phyſic, than at both univerſities together. What 
has an oil ſhop to do with filks ; or who would look for hams 
and pickles at a mercers? Where things are well managed, 
hoſpitals are made as ſubſervient to the advancement of 
ſtudents in the art of phyſic, as they are to the recovery of 
health in the poor. | | 
Good ſenſe ought to govern men in learning as well as in 
trade: no man ever bound his ſon apprentice to a goldſmith 
to make him a linen draper ; then why ſhould he have a 
divine for his tutor to become a lawyer or a phyſician? It is 
true, that the languages, logic and philoſophy, ſhould bg 
the firſt ſtudĩes in all the learned profeſſions ; but there is ſo 
little help for phyſic in our univerſities that are fo rich, and 
where ſo many idle people are well paid for eating and 
drinking, and being magnificently, as well as commodiouſly 
lodged, that bar books, and what is common to all the 
three faculties, a man may as well qualify himſelf at Oxford 
or Cambridge to be a Turkey merchant, as he can to be a 
phyſician ; which is, in my humble opinion, a great 
that ſome part of the great wealth they are poſſeſſed of is not 
ſo well applied as it might be. 5 
Profeſſors ſhould, beſides their ſtipends allowed them by 
the public, have gratifications from every ſtudent they 
teach, that ſelf-intereſt, as well as emulation and the love of 
glory, might ſpur them on to labour and affiduity. When 
a man excels in any one ſtudy or part of learning, and is 
qualified to teach others, he ought to be procured, if money 
will purchaſe him, without regarding what party, or indeed 
what country or nation he. is of, whether black or white, 
Univerſities ſhould be public marts for all manner of litera- 
ture, as your annual fairs, that are kept at _ Frank. 
fort, and other places in Germany, are for different wares | 
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and merchandiſes, where no difference is made between 
natives and foreigners, and which men reſort. to from all 
parts of the world with equal freedom and equal privilege. 
From paying the gratifications I ſpoke of, I would excuſe 
all tudents deſigned for the miniſtry of the goſpel. There 
is no faculty ſo immediately neceſſary to the goverment 
of a nation as that of theolgy, and as we ought to have great 
numbers of divines for the ſervice of this iſland, I would not 
have the meaner people diſcouraged from bringing up their 
children to that function. For theugh wealthy men, if they 
have many ſons, ſometimes make one- of them a clergyman, 
as we ſee even perſons of quality take up holy orders, and 
there are likewife people of good ſenſe, eſpecially divines, that 
from a principle of prudence bring up their children to that 
CONE when they are morally aſſured that they have 
ends or intereſt enough, and ſhall be able, either by a 
good fellowſbip at the univerſity, advowſons, or other means 
to procure them a livelihood : but theſe produce not the 
large number of divines that are yearly ordained, and for 
the bulk of the clergy, we are indebted to another original. 
Among the middling people of all trades there are bigots 
who have a ſuperſtitious awe for a gown and caſſoc: of 
theſe there are multitudes that feel an ardent deſire of hav- 
ing a ſon promoted to the miniſtry of the goſpel, without 
confidering what is to become of them afterwards ; and 
many a kind mother in this kingdom, without conſulting 
her own circumſtances or her child's capacity, tranſported 
with this laudable wiſh, is daily feaſting on this pleaſing 
thought, and often before her ſon is twelve years old, mix- 
ing maternal love with devotion, throws herſelf into/ecftafies 
and tears of ſatisfaction, by reſſecting on the future enjoyment 
ſhe is to receive from ſeeing him ſtand in a pulpit, and, with 
her own ears, hearing him preach the word of God. It is 
to this religious zeal, or at leaft the human frailties that paſs 
for and repreſent it, that we owe the great plenty of poor 
ſcholars the nation enjoys. For, confidering the inequality 
of livings, and the ſmallneſs of benefices up and down the 
kingdom, without this happy diſpoſition in parents of ſmall 
fortune, we could not poſſibly be furniſhed from any other 
quarter with proper perſons for the miniſtry, to attend all 
the cures of ſouls, ſo pitifully provided for, that no mortal 
could live upon them that had been educated in- any tole- 
rable plenty, unleſs he was poſſeſſed of real virtue, which 
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it is fooliſh and indeed injurious, we ſhould more expect from 
the clergy than we generally find it in the laity. 5 

The great care I would take to promote that part of learn- 
ing which is more immediately uſeful to ſociety, ſhould not 
make me neglect the more curious and polite, but all the 
liberal arts, and every branch of literature ſhould be en- 
couraged throughout the kingdom, more than they are, if 
my wiſhing could do it. In every county, there ſhould: be 
one or more large ſchools, erected at the public charge, for 
Latin and Greek, that ſhould be divided into fix or more 
claſſes, with particular maſters in each of them. The whole 
ſhould be under the care and inſpection of ſome men of 
letters in authority, who would not only be titular governors, 
but actually take pains at leaſt twice a- year, in hearing every 
claſs thoroughly examined by the maſter of it, and not con- 
tent themſelves with judging of the progreſs the ſcholars had 
made for the themes and other exerciſes that had been made 
out of their ſight. 

At the ſame time, I would diſcharge and hinder the mul- 
tiplicity of thoſe petty ſchools, that never would have had 
any exiſtence bad the maſters of them not been extremely 
indigent. It is a vulgar error, that nobody can ſpell or 
write Engliſh well without a little ſmatch of Latin. This is 
upheld by pedants for their own intereſt, and by none 
more ſtrenuouſly maintained than ſuch of them as are poor 
ſcholars in more than one ſenſe ; in the mean time it is an 
abominable falſehood. I have known, and I am ftill ac- 
quainted with ſeveral, and ſome of the fair ſex, that never 
learned any Latin, and yet kept to ſtrict orthogragphy, and 
write admirable good ſenſe ; where, on the other hand, every 
body may meet with the ſcriblings of pretended ſcholars, at 
leaſt ſuch as went to a grammer ſchool tor ſeveral-years, that 
have grammar faults and are ill ſpelled. The underſtanding 
of Latin thoroughly, is highly neceſſary to all that are de- 
ſigned for any of the learned profeſſions, and I would have 
no gentleman without literature ; even thoſe who are to be 
brought up attorneys, ſurgeons, and apothecaries, ſhould 
be much better verſed in that language than generally they 
are; but to youth, who afterwards are to get a livelihood 
in trades and callings in which Latin is not daily wanted, it 
is of no uſe, and the learning of it an evident loſs of juſt ſo 
muclkf time and money as are beſtowed upon it. When men 
come into . what was taught — of it, in 2 thoſe | 
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petty ſchools is either ſoon forgot, or only fit to make them 
impertinent, and often very troubleſome in company. Few 
men can forbear valuing themſelves on any knowledge they 
had once acquired, even after they have loſt it ; and, unleſs 
they are very modeſt and diſcreet, the undigeſted ſcraps 
which ſuch people commonly remember of Latin, ſeldom 
fail of rendering them, at one time or other, ridiculous to 
thoſe who underſtand it. 

Reading and writing I would treat as we do muſic and 
dancing, I would not hinder them nor force them upon the 
ſociety : as long as there was any thing to be got by them, 
there would be maſters enough to teach them ; but nothing 
ſbould be taugbt for nothing but at church: and here 
would exclude even thoſe who might be deſigned for the 
miniſtry of the goſpel; for, if parents are ſo miſerably poor 
that they cannot afford their children theſe firſt elements of 
learning, it is impudence in them to aſpire any further. 

It would encourage, likewiſe, the lower ſort of people to 
give their children this part of education, if they could ſee 
them preferred to thoſe of idle ſots or ſorry rake- hells, that 

never knew what it was to provide a rag for their brats but 
by begging. But now, when a boy or a girl are wanted for 
any ſmall ſervice, we reckon it a duty to employ our cha- 
rity children before any other. The education of them 
looks like a reward for being vicious and unactive, a benefit 
commonly beſtowed on parents, who deſerve to be puniſhed 
for ſhamefully neglecting their families. In one place you 

may hear a raſcal half drunk, damning himſelf, call for the 
other pot, and as a good reaſon for it, add, that his boy is 
provided for in clothes, and has his ſchooling for nothing : 
In another you ſhall ſee a poor woman in great neceſſity, 
whoſe child is to be taken care of, becauſe herſelf is a lazy 
ſlut, and never did any thing to remedy her wants in good 
earneſt, but bewailing them at a gin-ſhop, 

Ik every body's children are well taught, who, by their 
own induſtry, can educate them at our univerſities, there 
will be men of learning enough to ſupply this nation and 
ſuch another; and reading, writing, or arithmetic, would 
never be wanting in the buſineſs that requires them, though 

none were to learn them but ſuch whoſe parents could be at 
the charge of it. It is not with letters as it is with the gifts 
of the Holy Ghoſt, that they may not be purchaſed with 
money; and bought wit, if we believe the proverb, is none 
of t the Wort. 5 
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I thought it neceſſary to ſay thus much of learning, to ob- 
viate the clamours of the enemies to truth and fair dealing. 
who, had I not ſo amply explained myſelf on this head, would 
have repreſented me as a mortal foe to all literature and uſe- 
ful knowledge, and a wicked advocate for univerſal i ignorance 
and ſtupidity. I ſhall now make good my promile, of an- 
ſwering what I know the well-wiſhers to charity ſchools 
would object againſt me, by ſaying that they brought up the 
children under their care, to warrantuble and n 
trades, and not to idleneſs as I did inſinuate. 

I have ſufficiently ſhowed already, why going to ſchool 
was idleneſs if compared to working, and exploded this fort 
of education in the children of the poor, becauſe it incapaci- 
tates them ever after for downright labour, which is their 
proper province, and, in every civil ſociety, a portion they 
ought not to repine or grumble at, if exacted from them with 
diſcretion and humanity. What remains, is, that I ſhould 
ſpeak as to their putting them out to trades, which I ſhall 
endeavour to demonſtrate to be deſtructive to the harmony 
of a nation, and an impertinent intermeddling with what 
tew of theſe governors know any thing of. 

In order to this, let us examine into the nature of ſocieties, 
and what the compound ought to conſiſt of, if we would 
raiſe it to as high a degree of ſtrength, beauty, and perfection, 
as the ground we are to do it upon will let us. The variety ot 
ſervices that are required to ſupply the luxurious and wanton 
deſires, as well as real neceſſities of man, with all their ſubor- 
dinate callings, is in ſuch a nation as ours prodigious; yet it is 
certain that though the number of thoſe ſeveral occupations 
be exceſſively great. it is far from being infinite; if you add 
one more than is required, it muſt be ſuperfluous. If a man 
had a good ſtock, and the beſt ſhop in Cheapſide to ſell tur- 
bants in, he would be ruined; and if Demetrius, or any other 
filverſmith, made nothing but Diana's ſhrines, be would not 
get his bread, now the worſhip of that goddeſs is out of 
faſhion. As it is folly to ſet up trades that are not wanted. 
ſo what is next to it is to increaſe in any one trade, the num- 
bers beyond what are required. As things are managed with 
us, it would be prepoſterous to have as many brewers as 
there are bakers, or as many woollen-drapers as there are 
ſhoemakers. This proportion as to numbers, in every trade, 
finds itſelf, and is never better 215 than when nobody med- 
dles or interferes with it. 
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People that have children to educate that muſt get their 
livelihood,” are always conſulting and deliberating what trade 
or calling they are to bring them up to, until they are fixed; 
and thouſands think on this, that hardly think at all on any 
thing elſe. Firſt, they confine themſelves to their circum- 
ſtances, and he that can give but ten pounds with his fon 
muſt not look out for a trade, where they aſk an hundred 
with an apprentice ; but the next they think on, is always 
which will be-the moſt advantageous ; if there be a calling 
where at that time people are more generally employed than 
they are in any other in the ſame reach, there are preſently 
half a ſcore fathers ready to ſupply it with their ſons. There. 
fore the greateſt care moſt companies have, is about the regu- 
lation ofthe number of apprentices. Now, when all trades com- 
plain, and perhaps juſtly, that they are overſtocked, you ma- 
nifeſtly injure that trade, to which you add one member more 
than would flow from the nature of ſociety. Beſides that, 
the governors of charity ſchools do not deliberate ſo much 
what trade is the beſt, but what tradeſmen they can get that 
will take the boys, with ſuch a ſum ; and few men of ſub. 
ſtance and experience will have any thing to do with theſe 
children ; they are afraid of a hundred inconveniencies from 
the neceflitous parents of them : ſo that they are bound, at 
leaſt moſt commonly, either to ſots and neglectful maſters, or 
elſe ſuch as are very needy and do not care what becomes of 
their apprentices, after they hzve received the money ; by 
which it ſeems as if we ſtudied nothing more than to have a 
perpetual nurſery for charity ſchools. + + 

When all trades and handicrafts are drerfidcked, it is a 
certain ſign there is a fault in the management of the whole ; : 
for it is impoffible there ſhould be too many people if the 
country is able to feed them. Are proviſions dear? Whoſe 
fault is that, as long as you have ground untilled and hands 
unemployed? But I ſhall be anſwered, that to increaſe plenty, 
muſt at long-run undo the farmer, or leſſen the rents all over 
England. To which I reply, that what the huſbandman 
complains of moſt, is what I would redreſs: the greateſt 
grievance of farmers, gardners, and others, where hard labour 
is required, and dirty work to be done, is, that they cannot 
get ſervants for the ſame wages they uſed to have them at. 
The day-labourer grumbles at fixteen pence to do no other 
drudgery, than what thirty years ago his grandfather did 
cheerfully for half the money. As to the rents, it is impoſ- 
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ſible they ſhould fall while you increaſe your numbers ; but 
the price of proviſions, and all labour in general, muſt fall 
with them, if not before; and a man of a hundred and fifty 
pounds a- year, has no reaſon to complain that his income is 
reduced to one hundred, if he can buy as much for that one 
hundred as before he could have done for two. 

There is no intrinſic worth in money, but what is alterable 
with the times; and whether a guinea goes for twenty 
pounds or for a ſhilling, it is (as I have already hinted be- 
fore) the labour of the poor, and not the high and low value 
that is ſet on gold or filver, which all the comforts of life 
mult ariſe from. It is in our power to have a much greater 
plenty than we enjoy, if agriculture and fiſhery. were taken 
care of, as they might be; but we are ſo little capable of in- 
creaſing our labour, that we have hardly poor enough to do 
what is neceſſary to make us ſubliſt. The proportion of the 
ſociety is ſpoiled, and the bulk of the nation, which ſhould 
every where conſiſt of labouring poor, that are unacquainted 
with every thing but their work, is too little for the other 
parts. In all buſineſs where downright labour is ſhunned-or 
over-paid, there is plenty of people. To one merchant you 
have ten book keepers, or at leaſt pretenders; and eve 
where in the country the farmer wants hands. Aſk for a 
footman that for ſome time has been in gentlemen's families, 


and you will get a dozen that are all butlers. You may have 


chamber - maids by the ſcoxe, but you cannot get a een un- 
der extravagant wages. 

Nobody will do the dirty flaviſh work, that can halw 3 it. I 
do not diſcommend them; but all theſe things ſhow, that'the 
people of the meaneſt rank, know too much to be ſerviceable 
to us. Servants require more than maſters and miſtreſſes can 


afford; and what madneſs is it to encourage them in this, by 


induſtriouſſy increaſing at our coſt, that knowledge, which 
they will be ſure to make us pay for over again! And it is 
not only that thoſe who are educated at our own expence, 
encroach upon us, but the raw ignorant country wenches and 
boobily fellows that can do, and are good for nothing, im- 
poſe upon us likewiſe. The ſcarcity of ſervants. occationed 
by the education of the firſt, gives a handle to the latter of 
adyancing their price, and demanding what ought. only to 
be given to ſervants that underſtand their buſineſs, and have 
moſt of the good qualities that can be required in them. 
There i is no place 1 in the world where there are more clever 
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fellows to look at, or to do an errand, than ſome of our foot- 
men; but what are they good for in the main? The greateſt 
part of them are rogues, and not to be truſted ; and if they are 
honeſt, half of them are ſots, and will get drunk three or four 
times a week. The ſurly ones are generally quarrelſome, 
and valuing their manhood beyond all other confiderations, 
care not what clothes they ſpoil, or what diſappointments 
they may occaſion, when their proweſs is in queftion. Thoſe 
who are good-natured, are generally ſad whore-maſters, that 
are ever running after the wenches, and ſpoil all the maid-ſer. 
vants they come near. Many of them are guilty of all theſe 
vices, whoring, drinking, quarreling, and yet ſhall have all 
their faults overlooked and bore with, becauſe they are men 
of good mien and humble addreſs, that know how to wait on 
gentlemen ; which is an 1 folly in maſters, and 
generally ends in the ruin of ſervants. 

Some few there are, that are not addicted to any of theſe 
failings, and underſtand their duty befides ; but as theſe are 
rarities, ſo there is not one in fifty but what over-rates 
himſelf; his wages muſt be extravagant, and you can ne- 
ver have done giving him; every thing in the houſe is his 
perquiſite, and he will not ſtay with you unleſs his vails are 
zafficient to maintain a middling family; and though you had 
taken him from the dunghill, out of an hoſpital, or a priſon, 
you ſhall never keep him longer than he can make of his 
place, what in his high eſtimation -of himſelf he ſhall think 
he deſerves; nay, the beſt and moſt civilized, that never 

were ſaucy and impertinent, will leave the moſt indulgent 

maſter, and, to get handſomely away, frame fifty excules, 
and tell downright lies, as ſoon as they can mend themſelves. 
A man, who keeps an half-crown or twelve-penny ordinary, 
looks not more for money from his cuſtomers, than a foot- 
man does from every gueſt that dines or ſups with his maſter; 
and I queſtion whether the one does not often think a ſhill- 
ing or half-a-crown, according to the quality of the perſon, 
his due as much as the other. | $14 

A houſekeeper, who cannot afford to make many enter- 
tainments, and does not often mvite people to his table, can/ 

ve no creditable man- ſervant, and is forced to take & + 

ith ſome country booby, or other awkward fellow, who wi 
likewtſe give him the flip, as ſoon as he imagines himſelf fir 
for any other ſervice, and is made wiſer by his raſcally com- 
panions. All noted eating-houſes, and places that many 
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gentlemen reſort to for diverſion or buſineſs, more eſpecially 
the precincts of Weſtminſter-hall, are the great ſchools for 
ſervants, where the dulleſt fellows may have their underſtand. 
ings improved ; and get rid at once of their ſtupidity and 
their innocence. They are the academies for footmen, 
where public lectures are daily read, on all ſciences of low 
debauchery, by the experienced profeſſors of them; and ſtu- 
dents are inſtruſted in above ſeven hundred illiberal arts, how 
to cheat, impoſe upon, and find out the blind fide of their 
maſters, with ſo much application, that in few years they be. 
come graduates in iniquity. ' Young gentlemen and others, 
that are not thoroughly verſed in the world, when they get 
ſuch knowing ſharpers in their ſervice, are commonly in- 
dulging above meaſure ; and for fear of diſcovering their 
want of experience, hardly dare to contradict or deny them 
any thing, which is often the reaſon, that by allowing them 
unreaſonable privileges, they expoſe their ignorance when 
they are moſt endeavouring to conceal it. | | 

Some perhaps will lay the things 1 complain of to the 
charge of luxury, of which I ſaid that it could do no hurt to 
a rich nation, if the imports never did exceed the exports ; 
but I do not think this imputation juſt, and nothing ought to 
be ſcored on the account of luxury, that is downright the 
effect of folly. A man may be very extravagant in indulging 
his eaſe and his pleaſure, and render the enjoyment of the 
world as operoſe and expenſive as they can be made, if he 
can afford it, and, at the ſame time, ſhow his good ſenſe in 
every thing about him: This he cannot be ſaid to do, if he 
induſtriouſly renders his people incapable of doing him that 
ſervice he expects from them. It is too much money, ex- 
ceſſive wages, and unreaſonable vails, that ſpoil ſervants in 
England. A man may have five and twenty horſes in his 
ſtables, without being guilty of folly, if it ſuits with the reſt 
of his circumſtances ; but if he keeps but one, and overfeeds 
it to ſhow his wealth, he is a was Spa m7 pains. Is it not 
madneſs to ſuffer, that ſervants ſhould take three, and others 
five per cent. of what they pay to tradeſmen for their maſ- 
ters, as is ſo well known to watchmakers, and others that 
ſell toys, ſuperfluous nicknacks, and other curioſities, if they 
deal with people of quality and faſhionable gentlemen, that 
are above telling their own money? If they ſhould accept 
of a preſent when offered, it might be connived at, but it is 


an unpardonable impudence that they ſhould claim it as 
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their due, and contend for it if refuſed, Thoſe who have all 
the neceſſaries of life provided for, can have no occaſion for 
money, but what does them hurt as ſervants, unleſs they 
were to hoard it up for age or ſickneſs, which, among our 
ſkip-kennels, is not very common, and even then it makes 
them ſaucy and inſupportable. 

I am credibly informed, that a parcel of footmen are arrived 
to that height of inſolence, as to have entered into a ſociety 
together, and made laws, by which they oblige themſelves not 
to ſerve for leſs than ſuch a ſum, nor carry burdens, or any 
bundle or parcel above a certain weight, not exceeding two 
or three pounds, with other regulations directly oppoſite to 
the intereſt of thoſe they ſerve, and altogether deſtructive 
to the uſe they were deſigned for. If any of them be turn- 
ed away for ſtrictly adhering to the orders of this honour- 
able corporation, he is taken care of till another ſervice is 
provided for him; and there is no money wanting at any 
time to commence and maintain a law-ſuit againſt any maſ- 
ter that ſhall pretend to ſtrike, or offer any other injury to his 
gentleman footman, contrary to the ſtatutes of their ſociety. 
If this be true, as 1 have reaſon to believe it is, and they are 
ſuffered to go on in conſulting and providing for their own 
eaſe and conveniency any further, we may expect quickly to 
ſee the French comedy, Le Maitre Ie Valet acted in good 
earneſt in moſt families, which, if not redreſſed in a little 
time, and thoſe footmen increaſe their company to the num- 
ber it is poſſible they may, as well as aſſemble when they 
pleaſe with impunity, it will be in their power to make a 
tragedy of it whenever they have a mind to it. 

But ſuppoſe thoſe apprehenſions frivolous and groundleſs, 
_ it is undeniable that ſervants, in general, are daily encroach- 
ing upon maſters and miſtreſſes, and endeavouring to be 
more upon the level with them. They not only ſeem ſoli- 
citous to aboliſh the low dignity of their condition, but have 
already conſiderably raiſed it in the common eſtimation from 
the original meanneſs which the public weltare requires it 
ſhould always remain in. I do. not ſay that theſe things are 
altogether owing to charity ſchools, there are other evils 
they may be partly aſcribed to. London is too big for the 
country, and, in ſeveral reſpects, we are wanting to our- 
' ſelves. | But if a thouſand faults were to concur. before the 
inconveniences could be produced we labour, under, can any 
man doubt, Who will conlider what 1 have laid. that 18 
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ſchools are acceſſary, or, at leaſt, that they are more likely to 
create and increaſe than to leſſen or redreſs thoſe complaints? 

The only thing of weight, then, that can be ſaid in their 
behalf is, that ſo many thouſand children are educated by 
them in the Chriſtian faith, and the principles of the church 
of England. To demonitrate that this is not a ſufficient plea 
for them, I muſt deſire the reader, as I hate repetitions, to 
look back on what I have ſaid before, to which I ſhall add, 
that whatever is neceflary to ſalvation, and requiſite for poor 
labouring people to know concerning religion, that children 
learn at ſchool, may fully as well either by preaching or ca- 
techizing be taught at church, from which, or ſome other 
place of worſhip, I would not have the meaneſt of a pariſh 
that is able to walk to it be abſent on Sundays. It is the 
Sabbath, the moſt uſeful day in ſeven, that is ſet apart for di- 
vine ſervice and religious exerciſe, as well as reſting from bo- 
dily labour; and it is a duty incumbent on all magiftrates, 
to take particylar care of that day. The poor more eſpecial- 
ly and their children, ſhould be made to go to church on it, 
both in the fore and afternoon, becauſe they have no time on 
any other. By precept and example they ought to be en- 
couraged and uſed to it from their very infancy; the wilful ne- 
glect of it ought to be counted ſcandalous, and if downright 
compulſion to what I urge might ſeem too harſh, and perhaps 
impracticable, all diverſions at leaſt ought ſtrictly to be pro- 
hibited, and the poor hindered from every amuſement abroad 
that might allure or draw them from it. 1 

Where this care is taken by the magiſtrates, as far as it 


lies in their power, miniſters of the goſpel may inſtil into 


the ſmalleſt capacities, more piety and devotion, and better 
principles of virtue and religion, than charity ſchools ever 
did or ever will produce; and thoſe who complain, when 
they have ſuch opportunities, that they cannot imbue their 
pariſhioners with ſufficient knowledge, of what they ſtand in 
need of as Chriſtians, without the aſſiſtance of reading and 
writing, are either very lazy or very ignorant and unde- 
ſerving themſelves. - J {TY a 
That the moſt knowing are not the moſt religious, will be 
evident if we make a trial between people of different abili- 
ties, even in this juncture, where going to church is not made 
ſuch an obligation on the poor and illiterate, as it might be. 
Let us pitch upon a hundred poor men; the firſt we can light 
en, that are above forty, and were brought up to hard la- 
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bour from their infancy, ſuch as never went to ſchool at all, 
and always lived remote from knowledge and great towns; 
Let us compare to theſe an equal number of very good ſcho- 
lars, that ſhall all have had univerfity education, and be, if 
you will, half of them divines, well verſed in philology and 
olemic learning; then let us impartially examine into the 
ves and converſations of both, and I dare engage that 
among the firſt, who can neither read nor write, we ſhall meet 
with more union and neighbourly love, leſs wickedneſs and 
attachment to the world, more content of mind, more inno- 
cence, ſincerity, and other good qualities that conduce to the 
public peace, and real felicity, than we ſhall find among 
the latter, where, on the contrary, we may be aſſured of the 
height of pride and inſolence, eternal quarrels and diſſenſions, 
irreconcileable hatreds, ſtrife, envy, calumny, and other vices, 
deſtructive to mutual concord, which the illiterate labouring 
poor are hardly ever tainted with, to any conſiderable de- 
ee. 
yy am very well perſuaded, that what I have faid in the laſt 
paragraph, will be no news to moſt of my readers; but if it 
e truth, why ſhould it be ſtifled, and why muſt our concern 
for religion be eternally made a cloak to hide our real drifts 
and worldly intentions? Would both parties agree to pull off 
the maſk, we ſhould ſoon diſcover that whatever they pretend 
to, they aim at nothing ſo much in charity ſchools, as to 
ſtrengthen their party; and that the great ſticklers for the 
church, by educating children in the principles of religion, 
mean inſpiring them with a ſuperlative veneration for the 
clergy of the church of England, and a ftrong averſion and 
immortal animoſity againſt all that diſſent from it. To be 
aſſured of this, we are but to mind on the one hand, what di- 
vines are moſt admired for their charity ſermons, and moſt 
fond to preach them; and on the other, whether of late years 
we have had any riots or party ſcuffles among the mob, in 
which the youth of a famous hoſpital in this city, were not 
always the moſt forward ringleaders. 

The grand afferters of liberty, who are ever guarding 
themſelves, and ſkirmiſhing againſt arbitrary power, often 
when they are in no danger of it, are generally | ſpeaking, 
not very ſuperſtitious, nor ſeem to lay great ſtreſs on any mo- 
- dern apoſtleſhip.: yet ſome of theſe likewiſe ſpeak up loudly 
for charity ſchools; but what they expect from them has no 
relation to religion or morality : they only look upon them 
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lt, as the proper means to deſtroy, and diſappoint the power of 
Is; the prieſts over the laity. Reading and writing increaſe 
10- knowledge; and the more men know, the better they can 
„if judge for themſelves, and they imagine that, if knowledge 
nd could be rendered univerſal, people could not be prieſt- rid, 
he which 1s the thing they fear the moſt. 
nat The firſt, I confeſs, it is very poſſible will get their aim. 
eet But ſure wiſe men that are not red-hot for a party, or bigots 
nd to the priefts, will not think it worth while to ſuffer ſo many 
10- inconveniencies, as charity ſchools may be the occaſion of, 
the only to promote the ambition and power of the clergy. To 
ng the other I would anſwer, that if all thoſe who are educated 
the at the charge of their parents or relations, will but think for 
ns, themſelves, and refuſe to have their reaſon impoſed upon by 
es, the prieſts, we need not be concerned for what the clergy 
ing will work upon the ignorant that have no education at all. 
de- Let them make the moſt of them: conſidering the ſchools 
we have for thoſe who can and do pay for learning, it is ri- 
laſt diculous to imagine that the aboliſhing of charity ſchools 
fit would be a ſtep towards any ignorance that could be preju- 
ern dicial to the nation. 
ifts I would not be thought cruel, and am well aſſured =. - 
off know any thing of myſelf, that I abhor inhumanity; but to | 
nd be compaſſionate to exceſs, where reafon forbids it, and the 
to Wl general intereſt of the ſociety requires ſteadineſs of thought 
the and reſolution, is an unpardonable weakneſs. I know it will 
on, be ever urged againſt me, that it is barbarous the children of 
the MW the poor ſhould have no opportunity of exerting themſelves, 
ind as long as God has not debarred them from natural parts 
be and genius, more than the rich. But I cannot think this 1s 
di- harder, than it is that they ſhould nat have money, as long as 
oft they have the ſame inclinations to ſpend as others. That 
ars great and uſeful men have ſprung from hoſpitals, I do not 
in deny; but it is likewiſe very probable, that when they were 
not MW firit employed, many as capable as themſelves not brought 
up in hoſpitals were neglected, that with the ſame good for- 
ing tune would have done as well as they, if they had been made 
ten uſe of inſtead of them. | 
ng, There are many examples of women that have excelled in 
ao- learning, and even in war, but this is no reaſon we ſhould 
dly bring them all up to Latin and Greek, or elſe military diſ- 
no cipline, inſtead of needle-work and houſewifery. But there 
em ¶ ds no ſcarcity of renting or natural vn org us, and 
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no ſoil and climate has human creatures to boaſt of better 
formed, either inſide or outſide, than this iſland generally pro. 
duces. But it is not wit, genius, or docility we want, but 
diligence, application, and aſſiduity. 

Abundance of hard and dirty labour is to be done, and 
coarſe living is to be complied with : where ſhall we find a 
better nurſery for theſe neceſſities than the children of the 
poor? none, certainly, are nearer to it or fitter for it: Be. 
ſides that the things I called hardſhips, neither ſeem nor 
are ſuch to thoſe who have been brought up to them, and 
know. no better. There is not a more contented people 
among us, than thoſe who work the hardeft, and are the 
leaſt acquainted with the pomp and delicacies of the world, 

Theſe are truths that are undeniable; yet I know few 


people will be pleaſed to have them divulged ; what makes 
them odious, is an unreaſonable vein of petty reverence for 


the poor, that runs through moſt multitudes, and more par. 
ticularly in this nation, and arifes from a mixture of pity, 
folly, and ſuperſtition. It is from a lively fenſe of this com- 
pound, that men cannot endure to hear or ſee any thing ſaid 
or acted againſt the poor; without conſidering how juſt the 
one, or inſolent the other. So a beggar muſt not be beat, 
though he ftrikes you firſt. Journeymen tailors go to law 
with their maſters, and are obſtinate in a wrong cauſe, yet 
they muſt be pitied ; and murmuring weavers muſt be re- 
lieved, and have fifty filly things done to humour them, 
though in the midit of their poverty they inſult their betters, 
and, on all occaſions, appear to be more prone to make 
holidays and riots than they are to working or ſobriety. 
This puts me in mind of our wool, which, conſidering the 


\ poſture of our affairs, and the behaviour of the poor, I ſin- 


cerely believe, ought not, upon any account, to be carried 
abroad : but if we look into the reaſon, why ſuffering it to 
be fetched away is ſo pernicious, our heavy complaint and 
lamentations that it is exported can be no great credit to us. 
Conſidering the mighty and manifold hazards that muſt be 
run before it can be got off the coaſt, and ſafely landed beyond 
ſea, it is manifeſt that the foreigners, before they can work 


our wool; muſt pay more for it very conſiderably, than what 


we can have it for at home. Yet, notwithſtanding this 
great difference in the prime coſt, they can afford to ſell the 
manufactures made of it cheaper at foreign markets/than 
ourſelves. This is the diſaſter we groan under, the intole- 
rable miſchief, without which the exportation of that com- 
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modity could be no greater prejudice to us than that of tin 
or lead, as long as our hands were fully employed, and we 
had ſtill wool to ſpare. wan n 

There is no people yet come to higher perfection in the 
woollen manufacture, either as to diſpatch or goodneſs of 
work, at leaſt in the moſt confiderable branches, than our- 
ſelves ; and therefore what we complain of can only depend 
on the difference in the management of the poor, between 
other nations and ours. If the labouring people in one 
country will work twelye hours in'a day, and fix days 
in a week, and in another they are employed but eight 
hours in a day, and not above four days in a week the 
one is obliged to have nine hands for what the other 
does with four. But if, moreover, the living, the food, 
and raiment, and what is confumed by the workmen of 
the induſtrious, cofts but half the money of what is ex- 
pended among an equal number of the other, the conſe- 
quence muſt be, that the firſt will have the work of eighteen 
men for the ſame price as the other gives for the work of 
four. - I would not infinuate, neither do I think, that the 
difference, either in diligence or neceffaries of life between 
us and any neighbouring nation, is near fo great as what I 
ſpeak of, yet I would have it confidered, that half of that 
difference, and much leſs, is ſufficient to over-balance the 
diſadvantage they labour under as to the price of wool. _ 

Nothing to me is more evident, than that no nation in any 
manufacture whatever can underſell their neighbours with 
whom they are at beſt but equals as to ſkill and diſpatch, 
and the conveniency for working, more eſpecially when the 
prime coft of the thing to be manufactured is not in their 
favour, unleſs they have proviſions, and whatever is relating 
to their ſuſtenance, cheaper, or elfe workmen that are either 
more aſſiduous, and nne longer at their work, or be 
content with a meaner and coarſer way of living than thoſe 
of their neighbours. This is certain, that where numbers 
are equal, the more laborious people are, and the fewer 
hands the ſame quantity of work is performed by, the greater 
plenty there is in a country of the neceffaries for life, the 
more confiderable and the cheaper that country may render 
its exports. obey 

It being granted, then, that abundance of work is to be 
done, the next thing which I think to be likewiſe undeniable, 
is, that the more cheerfully it is done the better, as well for 
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thoſe that perform it, as for the reſt of the ſociety. To be 
happy is to be pleaſed, and the leſs notion a man has of a 
better way of living, the more content he will be with his 


oven; and, on the other hand, the greater a man's know. 


ledge and experience is in the world, the more exquiſite the 


_ delicacy of his taſte, and the more conſummate judge he is of 


things in general, certainly the more difficult it will be to 
pleaſe him. I would not advance any thing that is barba- 
rous or inhuman: but when a man enjoys himſelf, laughs 
and ſings, and in his geſture and behaviour ſhows me all the 
tokens of content and ſatisfaction, I pronounce him happy, 
and have nothing to do with his wit or capacity. I never 
enter into the reaſonableneſs of his mirth, at leaſt I ought 
not to judge of it by my own ſtandard, and argue from the 
effect which the thing that makes him merry would have 
upon me. At that rate, a man that hates cheeſe mult call 
me fool for loving blue mold. De guſtibus non eft diſputandum 
is as true in a metaphorical, as it is in the literal ſenſe ; and 
the greater the diſtance is between people as to their condi- 
tion, their circumſtances and manner of living, the leſs capable 
they are of judging of one anothers troubles or pleaſures. 
Had the meaneſt and moſt uncivilized peaſant leave incog- 
nito to obſerve the greateſt king for a fortnight ;, though he 
might pick out ſeveral things he would like for himſelf, yet he 
would find a great many more, which, if the monarch and he 
were to change conditions, he would wiſh for his part to have 
immediately altered or redreſſed, and which with amazement 
he ſees the king ſubmit to. And again, if the ſovereign was 
to examine the peaſant in the ſame manner, his labour would 
be unſufferable; the dirt and ſqualor, his diet and amours, his 
paſtimes and recreations would be all abominable; but then 
what charms would he find in the other's peace of mind, the 
calmneſs and tranquillity of his ſoul? No neceſſity for 
diſſimulation with any of his family, or feigned affection 
to his mortal enemies; no wife in a foreign intereſt, no dan- 
ger to apprehend from his children; no plots to unravel, no 
poiſon to fear; no popular ſtateſman at home, or cunning 
courts abroad to manage; no ſeeming patriots to bribe; no 
unſatiable favourite to gratify ; no ſelfiſh miniſtry to obey; 
no divided nation to pleaſe, or fickle mob to humour, that 
would direct and interfere with his pleaſures. 
Was impartial reaſon to be judge between real good and 
real evil, and a catalogue made accordingly, of the ſeveral 
delights and vexations differently to be met with in both ſta- 
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tions; I queſtion whether the condition of kings would be 
at all preferable to that of peaſants, even as ignorant and la- 
borious as I ſeem to require the latter to be. The reaſon 
why the generality of people would rather be kings than 
peaſants, is firſt owing to pride and ambition, that is deeply 
riveted in human nature, and which to gratify, we daily ſee 
men undergo and deſpiſe the greateſt hazards and difficulties. 
Secondly, to the difference there is in the force with which 
our affection is wrought upon, as the objects are either ma- 
terial or ſpiritual. Things that immediately ſtrike our out- 
ward ſenſes, act more violently upon our paſſions than what 
is the reſult of thought, and the dictates of the moſt demon- 
ſtrative reaſon ; and there is a much ſtronger bias to gain our 
lking or averſion in the firit, than there is in the latter. 
Having thus demonſtrated that what I urge could be no 
injury, or the leaſt diminution of happineſs to the poor, I 
leave it to the judicious reader, whether it is not more pro- 
bable we ſhould increaſe our exports by the methods I hint 
at, than by fitting ſtill and damning and ſinking our neigh- 
bours, for beating us at our own weapons; ſome of them 


. out-ſeling us in manufactures made of our own product, 


which they dearly purchaſed, others growing rich in ſpite of 
diſtance and trouble, by the ſame fiſh which we neglect, 
though it is ready to jump into our mouths. 

As by diſcouraging idleneſs with art and frendineds, you 
may compel the poor to labour without force; ſo, by bringing 
them up in ignorance, you may inure them to real hardſhips, 
without being ever ſenſible themſelves that they are ſuch. 
By bringing them up in ignorance, I mean no more, as I have 
hinted long ago, than that, as to worldly affairs, their know- 
ledge ſhould be confined within the verge of their own occu- 
pations, at leaſt that we ſhould not take pains to extend it be- 
yond thoſe limits. When by theſe two engines we ſhall 
have made proviſions, and conſequently labour cheap, we 
muſt infallibly outſell our neighbours ; and at the ſame time 
increaſe our numbers. This is the noble and manly way of 
encountering the rivals of our trade, and by dint of merit 
outdoing them at foreign markets. 
| Toallure the poor, we make uſe of policy in ſome caſes 
with ſucceſs. Why ſhould we be neglectful of it in the moſt 
important point, when they make their boaſt that they will 


not live as the poor of other nations? If we cannot alter their | 
reſolution, why ſhould we applaud the juſtneſs of their ſen». 
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timents againſt the, common intereſt ? I have often wondered 
formerly how an Engliſhman that pretended to have the ho. 
' nour and glory, as well as the welfare of his country at heart, 
could take delight in the evening to hear an idle tenant that 
owed: him above a year's rent, ridicule the French for 
wearing wooden ſhoes; when in the morning he had had 
the mortification of hearing the great King William, that 
ambitious monarch, as well as able ſtateſman, openly own 
to the world. and with grief and anger in his looks, complain 
of the exorbitant power of France. Let 1 do not recom. 
mend wooden ſhoes, nor do the maxims 1 would introduce 
require arbitrary power in one perſon. Liberty and proper. 
ty I hope may remain ſecured, and yet the poor be better 
employed than they are, though their children ſhould wear 
gut their clothes by uſeful labour, and blacken them with 
country dirt for ſomething, inſtead of tearing them off their 
bagks at play, and daubing them with ink for nothing. 

here 18 above three or four hundred years work, for a 
hundred thouſand poor more than we have in this iſland. 
To make every part of it uſeful, and the whole thoroughly 
inhabited, many rivers are to be made navigable ; canals to 
be cut in hundreds of places. Some lands are to be drained 
and ſecured from inundations for the future : abundance of 
barren foil is to be made tertile, and thouſands of acres ren- 
dered more beneficial, by being made more acceſſible. Di 
laboribus omnia vendunt. There is no difficulty of this nature, 
that labour and patience cannot ſurmount. The higheſt 
mountains may be thrown into their valleys that ſtand ready 
to receive them; and bridges might be laid where now we 
would not dare to think of it. Let us look back on the ſtu- 
pendous works of the Romans. more eſpecially their high- 
ways and aqueducts. Let us conſider in one view the yaſt 
extent of ſeveral of their roads, how ſubſtantial they made 
them, and what duration they have been of; and in another 
a poor traveller that at every ten miles end is ſtopped by a 
turnpike, and dunned for a penny for mending the roads in 
the ſummer, with what every body knows will be dirt before 
the winter that fucceeds is expired. 

- The conveniencyſof the public ought ever to be the public 
care, and no private intereſt of a town, or a whale country, 
ſhould ever hinder the execution of a project or contrivance 
that would manifeſtly tend to the improvement of the whole; 
and every member of the legiſlature, who knows his duty, 
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and would chooſe rather to act like a wiſe man, than c 
favour with his neighbours, will prefer the leaſt benefit ac- 
cruing to the whole kingdom, to the moſt viſible advantage 
of the place he ſerves for. | 

We have matesials of our own, and want neither ſtone nor 
timber to do any thing; and was the money that people 
give uncompelled to beggars, who do not deſerve it, and what 
every houſekeeper is obliged to pay to the poor of his pariſh, 
that is otherwiſe employed or ill-applied, to be put together 
every year, it would make a ſufficient fund to keep a great 
many thouſands at work. I do not ſay this beomiſe I think 
it practicable, but only to ſhow'that we have money enough 
to ſpare, to employ vaſt multitudes: of labourers ; neither 
ſhould we want ſo much for it as we perhaps might imagine. 
When it is taken for granted, that a ſoldier, whoſe ftrength 
and vigour is to be kept up at leaſt as much as any body's, 
can live upon fixpence a- day, I cannot conceive the neceſ- 
ſity of giving the greateſt part of the year, ſixteen and 
eighteen pence to a day- labourer. 


The fearful and cautious people; that are ever jealous f 


their liberty, I know will cry out, that where the multitudes 
I ſpeak of ſhould be kept in conſtant pay, property and pri- 
vileges would be precarious. But they might beanfwered, 
that ſure means might be found out, and fuch regulations 
made, as to the hands in which to truſt the management and 
direction of theſe labourers, that it would be impoſſible tor 
the prince, or any body elle, to — an ill uſe of their num- 
bers. 

What J have ſaid in the four or five laſt paragraphs, I fore- 
ſee, will, with abundance of ſcorn, be laughed at by many of 
my readers, and at beſt be called building caſtles in the air; 
but whether that is my fault or theirs is a queſtion. When 
the public ſpirit has left a nation, they not only loſe their pa- 
tience with it, and all thoughts of perſeverance, but become 
likewiſe fo narrow-ſouled, that it is a pain for them even 
to think of things that are of uncommon'exte fit, or require 
great length of time; and whatever is noble or ſublime in 
ſuch conjectures, is counted chimerical. Where deep igno- 
rance is entirely routed and expelled, and lov; learning pro- 
miſcuoufly ſcattered on all the people, ſelf. lo ve turns know- 
ledge into cunning; and the more this laſt qualification pre- 
vails in any country, the more the people will fix all their 
cares, concern, and application, on the time : preſent, without 
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regard of what is to come after them, or hardly ever think. 
ing deyond the next generation. 

But as cunning, according to my Lord Verulam, is but 
left: handed wiſdom ; ſo a prudent . legiſlator ought to pro. 
vide againſt this diſorder of the ſociety, as ſoon as the ſymp. 
toms of it appear, among which the following are the moſt 
obvious. Imaginary rewards are generally deſpiſed ; every 
body 1s for turning the penny, and ſhort bargains ; he that is 
diffident of every thing and believes nothing but what he 
| ſees with his own eyes, is counted the moſt prudent ; and in 
all their dealings, men ſeem to act from no other principle 
than that of the devil take the hindmoſt. Inftead of plant- 
ing oaks, that will require a hundred and fifty years before 
they are fit to be cut down, they build houſes with a deſign 
that they ſhall not ſtand above twelve or fourteen years. All 
heads run upon the uncertainty of things, and the viciſſitudes 
of human affairs. The mathematics become the only valu- 
able ſtudy, and are made uſe of in every thing, even where 
it is ridiculous, and men ſeem to repoſe no greater truſt in 
Providence than they would in a broken merchant. 

It is the buſineſs of the public to ſupply the defects of the 
ſociety, and take that in hand firſt which is moſt neglected 
by private perſons. Contraries are beſt cured by contraries, 
and therefore, as example is of greater efficacy than precept, 
in the amendment of national failings, the legiſlature ought 
to reſolve upon ſome great undertakings, that muſt be the 
work of ages as well as vaſt labour, and convince the world 
that they did nothing without an anx1ous regard to their lateſt 
poſterity. This will fix, or at leaſt help to ſettle, the volatile 
genius and fickle ſpirit of the kingdom; put us in mind that 
we are not born for ourſelves only, and be a means of ren- 
dering men leſs diſtruſtful, and inſpiring them with a true 
love for their country, and a tender affection for the ground 
itſelf, than which nothing is more neceſſary to aggrandize a 
nation. Forms of government may alter; religions and 
even languages may change, but Great Britain, or at leaſt 
(if that likewiſe might loſe its name) the ifland itſelf will re- 
main, and in all human probability, laſt as long as any part 
of the globe. All ages have ever paid their kind acknow- 
ledgments to their anceſtors, for the benefits derived from 
them; and a Chriſtian who enjoys the multitude of foun- 
tains, and vaſt plenty of water to be met with in the city of 
St. Peter, is an ungrateful wretch if he never caſts a thank. 
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ful remembrance on old Pagan Rome, that took ſuch pro- 
digious pains to procure it. 

When this iſland ſhall be cultivated, and every inch of it 
made habitable and uſeful, and the whole the moſt conveni- 
ent and agreeable ſpot upon earth, all the coſt and labour laid 
out upon it, will be gloriouſly repaid by the incenſe of them 
that ſhall come after us; and thoſe who burn with the noble 
zeal and deſire after immortality, and took ſuch care to im- 
prove their country, may reſt ſatisfied, that a thouſand and 
two thouſand years hence, they ſhall live in the memory and 
everlaſting praiſes of the future ages that ſhall then enjoy it. 

Here I ſhould have concluded this rhapſody of thoughts ; 
but ſomething comes in my head concerning the main ſcope 
and defign of this eſſay, which is to prove the neceſſity there 
is for a certain portion of ignorance, in a well- ordered ſocie- 
ty, that I muſt not omit, becauſe, by mentioning it, I ſhall 
make an argument on my fide, of what, if I had not ſpoke of 
it, might eaſily have appeared as a ſtrong objection againſt 
me. It is the opinion of moſt people, and mine among the 
reſt, that the moſt commendable quality of the preſent Czar 
of Muſcovy, is his unwearied application, in raiſing his ſub- 
jets from their native ſtupidity, and civilizing his nation: 
but then we muſt conſider it is what they ſtood in need of, 
and that not long ago the greateſt part of them were next to 
brute beaſts. In proportion to the extent of his dominions, 
and the multitudes he commands, he had not that number 
or variety of tradeſmen and artificers, which the true im- 
provement of the country required, and therefore was in the 
right, in leaving no ſtone unturned to procure them. But 
what is that to us who labour under a contrary diſeaſe? 
Sound politics are to the ſocial body, what the art of medi- 
cine is to the natural, and no phyſician would treat a man 
in a lethargy as if he was ſick for want of reſt, or preſcribe 
in a dropſy what ſhould be adminiſtred in a diabetes. In 
ſhort, Ruſſia has too few knowing men, and Great Britain 
too many. 
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Tas generality of moraliſts and philoſophers have hitherto 
agreed that there could be no virtue without ſelf-denial ; 
but a late author, who is now much read by men of ſenſe, 
is of a contrary opinion, and imagines that men, without 
any trouble, or violence upon themſelves, may be naturally 
virtuous. He ſeems to require and expect goodneſs in his 
ſpecies, as we do a ſweet taſte in grapes and China oranges, 
of which, if any of them are ſour, we boldly pronounce 
that they are not come to that perfecton their nature is ca- 
pable of. This noble writer (for it is the Lord Shafteſbury 
I mean in his CharaQteriſtics) fancies, that as a man is made 
for ſociety, fo he ought to be born with a kind affection to 
the whole, of which he is a part, and a propenſity to ſeek 
the welfare of it. In purſuance of this ſuppolition, he calls 
every action performed with regard to the public good, Vir- 
tuous ; and all ſelfiſhneſs, wholly excluding ſuch a regard, 
Vice. In reſpe& to our ſpecies, he looks upon virtue and 
vice as permanent realities, that muſt ever be the ſame in all 
countries and all ages, and imagines that a man of ſound un- 
derſtanding, by following the rules of good ſenſe, may not 
only find out that pulchrum et honeſtum both in morality and 
the works of art and nature, but likewiſe govern himſelf, by 
his reaſon, with as much eaſe and readineſs as a good rider 

manages a well-taught horſe by the bridle. 

The attentive reader, who peruſed the foregoing part of 
this book, will ſoon perceive that two ſyſtems cannot be 
more oppoſite than his Lordſhip's and mine. His notions 1 
confeſs, are generous and refined: they are a high compli. 
ment to human-kind, and capable, by a little enthufiaſm, 
of inſpiring us with the moſt noble ſentiments concerning 
the dignity of ourexalted nature. What pity it is that they are 
not true. 1 would not advance thus much if I had not al- 
ready demonftrated, in almoſt eyer page of this treatiſe, that 
the ſolidity of them is inconſiſtent with our daily experience. 
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But, to leave not the leaſt ſhadow of an objection that might 
be made unanſwered, 1 deſign to expatiate on ſome things 
which hitherto I have but ſlightly touched upon, in order 
to convince the reader, not only that the good and amiable 
qualities of men are not thoſe that make him beyond other 
animals a ſociable creature; but, moreover, that it would be 
utterly impoſſible, either to raiſe any multitudes into a popu- 
lous, rich, and flouriſhing nation, or, when ſo raiſed, to keep 
and maintain them in that condition, without the aſſiſtance 
of what we call Evil, both natural and moral. 

The better to perform what I have undertaken, I ſhall 
previouſly examine into the reality of the pulchrum et hong. 
um, the w that the ancients have talked of ſo much: 
the meaning of this is to diſcuſs, whether there be a real 
worth and excellency in things, a pre-eminence of one above 
another ; which every. body will always agree to that well 
underſtands them; or, that there are few things, if any, 
that have the ſame eſteem paid them, and which the ſame 
judgment is paſſed upon in all countries and all ages. When 
we firſt ſet out in queſt of this intrinſic worth, and find one 
thing better than another, and a third better than that, and 
ſo on, we begin to entertain great hopes of ſucceſs ; but 
when we meet with ſeveral things that are all very good or 
all very bad, we are puzzled, and agree not always with our- 
ſelves, much leſs with others. There are different faults as 
well as beauties, that as modes and faſhions alter and men 
vary in their taſtes and humours, will be differently admired 
or diſapproved of. 

by ar of painting will never diſagree in opinion, when 

e picture is compared to the daubing of a novice ; but 
— ſtrangely have they differed as to the works of eminent 
maſters ! There are parties among connoiſſeurs ; and few 
of them agree in their eſteem as to ages and countries; and 
the beſt pictures bear not always the beſt prices: a noted 
original will be ever worth more than any copy that can be 
made of it by an unknown hand, though it ſhould be better, 
The value that is ſet on paintings depends not only on the 
name of the maſter, and the time of his age he drew them in, 
but likewiſe in a great meaſure on the ſcarcity. of his works; 
but, what.is till more unreaſonable, the quality, of the perſons 
in whoſe, poſſeſſion they are, as well as the length of time 
they have been in great families; and if the Cartons, now 
at Hampton- Court, were done by a leſs famous hand than 
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that of Raphael, and had a private perſon for their owner, 
who would be forced to fell them, they would never yield 
the tenth part of the money which, with all their groſs faults, 
they are now eſteemed to be worth, 

Notwithſtanding all this, I will readily own, that the 
judgment to be made of painting might become of univer- 
{al certainty, or at leaſt leſs alterable and precarious than al- 
moſt any thing elſe. The reaſon is plain; there is a ſtandard 
to go by that always remains the ſame. Painting is an imi- 
tation of nature, a copying of things which men have every 
where before them. My good humoured reader I hope will 
forgive me, if, thinking on this glorious invention, I make 
a reflection a little out of ſeaſon, though very much condu- 
cive to my main deſign ; which i is, that valuable as the art 
is I ſpeak of, we are beholden to an imperfection in the 
chief of our ſenſes for all the pleaſures and rayiſhing delight 
we receive from this happy deceit. I ſhall explain myſelf. 
Air and ſpace are no objects of fight, but as ſoon as we can 
ſee with the leaſt attention, we obſerve that the bulk of the 
things we ſee 1s leflened by degrees, as they are further re- 
mote from us, and nothing but experience, gained from theſe 
obſervations, can teach us to make any tolerable gueſſes at 
the diſtance of things. If one born blind ſhould remain ſo 
till twenty, and then be ſuddenly bleſſed with fight, he 
would be ſtrangely puzzled as to the difference of diſtances, 
and hardly able, immediately, by his eyes alone, to deter- 
mine which was neareſt to him, a poſt almoſt within the 
reach of his ſtick, or a ſteeple that ſhould be half a mile 
off. Let us look as narrowly as we can upon a hole in a wall 
that has nothing but the open air behind it, and we ſhall 
not be able to ſee otherwiſe, but that the ſky - fills up the 
vacuity, and is as near us as the back part of the ſtones that 
circumſcribe the ſpace where they are wanting. This cir- 
cumſtance, not to call it a defect, in our ſenſe of ſeeing, 
makes us liable to be impoſed upon, and every thing, but 
motion, may, by art, be repreſented to us on a flat, in the 
ſame manner as we ſee them in life and nature. If a man 
had never ſeen this art put into practice, a looking-glaſs 
might ſoon convince him that ſuch a thing was poſſible, and 
I cannot help thinking, but that the reflections from very 
ſmooth and well-poliſhed bodies made upon our eyes, mutt 
haye given the firſt handle to the inventions of drawings and. 
painting, | ; MITT 
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In the works of nature, worth, and excellency, are as 
uncertain : and even in human creatures, what is beautiful 
in one country, is not ſo in another. How whimſical is the 
floriſt in his choice! Sometimes the tulip, ſometimes the 
auricula, and at other times the carnation ſhall engroſs hi 
eſteem, and every year a new flower, in his judgment, beat 
all the old ones, though it is much inferior to them both in 
colour and ſhape. Three hundred years ago men were 
ſhaved as cloſely as they are now : Since that they have 
wore beards, and cut them in vaſt variety of forms, that 
were all as becoming, when faſhionable, as now they would 
be ridiculous. How mean and comically a man looks, that 
is otherwiſe well dreſſed, in a narrow brimed hat, when e. 
very body wears broad ones; and again, how monſtrous is a 

great hat, when the other extreme has been in faſhion 
for a conſiderable time? experience has taught us, that theſe 
modes ſeldom laſt above ten or twelve years, and a man of 
threeſcore muſt have obſerved five or fix revolutions of them 
at leaſt! yet the beginnings of theſe changes, though we 
have ſeen ſeveral, ſeem always uncouth, and are offenſive a. 
freſh whenever they return. What mortal can decide which 
is the handſomeſt, abſtract from the mode in being, to wear 
great buttons or ſmall ones? the many ways of laying out a 
garden judiciouſly are almoſt innumerable; and what is call 
ed beautiful in them, varies according to the different taſtes 
of nations and ages. In graſs plats, knots and parterres, a 
great diverſity of forms is generally agreeable ; but a round 
may be as pleaſing to the eye as a ſquare: an oval cannot 


be more ſuitable to one place, than it is poſſible for a triangle 


to be to another; and the pre- eminence an octogon has 
over an hexagon is no greater in figures, than at hazard 
eight has above ſix among the chances. 

Churches, ever ſince Chriſtians have been able to build 
them, reſemble the form of a croſs, with the upper end pornt- 
ing toward the eaſt; and an architect, where there is room, 
and it can be conveniently done, who ſhould negle& it, would 
be thought to have committed an unpardonable fault; but 
it would be fooliſh to expect this of a Turkiſh moſque or a 


Pagan temple. Among the many beneficial laws that have 


been made theſe hundred years, it is not eaſy, to name one 
of greater utility, and, at the ſame time, more exempt from 
all inconveniences, than that which has regulated the dreſſes 


of the dead. Thoſe who were old enough to take notice of 
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things when that act was made, and are yet alive, muſt re- 
18 member the general clamour that was made againſt it. At 
firſt, nothing could be more ſhocking to thouſands of people 
than that they were to be buried in woollen, and the only 
thing that made that law ſupportable was, that there was 
room left for people of ſome faſhion to indulge their weak 
neſs without extravagancy ; conſidering the other expences 
of funerals where mourning 1s gtven to ſeveral, and rings to 
a great many, The benefit that accrues to the nation from 
it is ſo viſible, that nothing ever could be ſaid in reaſon to 
condemn it, which, in few years, made the horror conceived 
againſt it leſſen every day. I obſerved then that young 
people, who had ſcen but few in their coffins, did the ſooneſt 
ſtrike in with the innovation ; but that thoſe who, when the 
act was made, had buried many friends and relations, re- 
mained averſe to it the longeſt, and I remember many that 
never could be reconciled to it to their dying day. By this 
nme, burying in linen being almoſt forgot, it is the general 
opinion that nothing could be more decent than woollen, 
and the preſent manner of drefling a corps; which ſhows 
\ Wthat our liking or diſliking of things chiefly depends on mode 
and cuſtom, and the precept and example of our betters, 
and ſuch whom one way or other we think to be ſuperior to 


In morals there is no greater certainty. Plurality of wives 
is odious among Chriſtians, and all the-wit and learning of a 
great genius in defence of it, has been rejected with con- 
empt: But polygamy is not ſhocking to a Mahometan. 
Vhat men have learned from their infancy enſlaves them, 
and the foree of cuſtom warps nature, and, at the ſame time, 
Imitates her in ſuch a manner, that it is often difficult to know 

hich of the two we are influenced by. In the eaſt, former- 
ly ſiſters married brothers, and it was meritorious for a man 
o marry his mother. Such alliances are abominable z but it 
is certain that, whatever horror we conceive at the thoughts 
pf them, there is nothing in nature repugnant againſt them, 
dut what is built upon mode and cuſtom, A religious Ma- 
hometan that has never taſted any ſpirituous liguor, and has 
often ſeen people drunk, may receive as great an averſion 
againſt wine, as another with us of the leaſt morality and edu- 

ation may have againſt lying with his ſiſler, and both ima- 
gine that their antipathy proceeds from nature. Which is 
the beſt religion? is a Jo that has cauſed more miſchief. 
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than all other queſtions together. Aſk it at Pekin, at Con. 
ſtantinople, and at Rome, and you will receive three diſtin 
anſwers extremely different from one another, yet all of 
them equally põſitive and peremptory. Chriſtians are well 
aſſured of the falſity of the Pagan and Mahometan fuperſti. 
tions: as to this point, there is a perfect union and concorl 
among them; but inquire of the ſeveral ſets they are divid. 
ed into, Which is the true church of Chriſt ? and all of them 
will tell you it is theirs, and to convince you, go together 
by the ears. 

It is manifeſt, then, that the hunting after this pulchrun 
& honeſtum, is not much better than a wild-gooſe. chaſe that 
is but little to be depended on: But this is not the greateſt 
fault I find with it. The imaginary notions that men may 
be virtuous without ſelf-denial, are a vaſt inlet to hypocriſy; 
which ' being once made habitual, we muſt not only deceive 
others, but likewiſe become altogether unknown to our. 
ſelves; and in an inſtance I am going to give, it will appear, 
how, for want of duly examining himſelf, this might happen 
to a perſon of quality, of parts, and erudition, one every way 
reſembling the author of the Characteriſtics himſelf. 

A man that has been brought up in eaſe and affluence, if 
he is of a quiet indolent nature, learns to ſhun, every thing 
that is pbubleſome, and chooſes to curb his paſſions, more 
becauſc of the inconveniences that ariſe from the eager pur- 
ſuit after pleaſure, and the yielding to all the demands of 
our inclinations, than any diſlike he has to ſenſual enjoy- 
ments; and it is poſſible, that a perſon educated under a 
great philoſopher. who was a mild and good-natured, as well 
as able tutor, may, in ſuch happy circumſtances, have a bet- 
ter opinion of his inward ftate than it really deſerves, and 
believe himſelf virtuous, becauſe his paſſions lie dormant. 
He may form fine notions of the ſocial virtues, and the con- 
tempt of death, write well of them in his cloſet, and talk elo- 

quently. of them i in company, but you ſhall never catch him 
fighting for his country, or labouring to retrieve any national 
loſſes. A man that deals in metaphyſics may eafily throw 
himſelf into an enthuſiaſm, and really believe that he does 
not fear death while it remains out of fight. But ſhould he 
be aſked, why, having this intrepidity either from nature, or 
acquired by philoſophy, he did not follow arms when his 
country was involved in war; or when he ſaw the nation 


aily robbed by thoſe at the helm, and the affairs of the ex- 
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chequer tt why he did not go to court, and make 
uſe of all his friends and intereſt to be a lord treaſurer, that 
by his integrity and wife management, he might reſtore the 
public credit : It is probable he would anſwer that he loved 
retirement, had no other ambition than to be a good man; 
and never aſpired to have any ſhare in the government ; or 
that he hated all flattery and laviſh attendance, the infince- 
rity of courts and buſtle of the world. I am willing to be- 
lieve him: but may not a man of an indolent temper and 
unactive ſpirit, ſay, and be ſincere in all this, and, at the ſame 
time, indulge his appetites without being able to-ſubdue 
them, though his duty ſummons him to it. Virtue conſiſts 
in action, and whoever is poſſeſſed of this ſocial love and kind 
affection to his ſpecies, and by his birth or quality can claim 
any poſt in the public management, ought not to fit ſtill 

when he can be ſerviceable, but exert himſelf to the utmoſt 
for the good of his fellow ſubjects. Had this noble perſon 
been of a warlike genius, or a boiſterous temper, he would 
have choſe another part in the drama of life, and preached a 
quite contrary doctrine: For we are ever puſhing our reaſon 
which way ſoever we feel paſſion to draw it, and ſelf- love 
pleads to all human creatures for their different views, ſtill 
furnithing every individual with arguments to juſtify their in- 
elinations. 

That boaſted middle way, and the calm virtues recom- 
mended in the Characteriſtics, are good for nothing but to 
breed drones, and might qualify a man for the ſtupid enjoy- 
ments of a monaſtic life, or at beſt a country juſtice of 
peace, but they would never fit him for labour and afliduity, 
or {tir him up to great atchievements and perilous under- 
takings. Man's natural love of eaſe and idleneſs, and 
proneneſs to indulge his ſenſual pleaſures, are not to be cured 
by precept : His ſtrong habits and inclinations can only be 
ſubdued by paſſions of greater violence. Preach and demon- 
ſtrate to a coward the unreaſonablenels of his fears, and you 
will not make him valiant, more than you can make him tall- 
er, by bidding him to be ten foot high, whereas the ſecret to 
raiſe courage, as I have made it public in Remark on l. 321, 
is almoſt intallibe. 


The fear of death is the ſtrongeft when we are in our. 


greateſt vigour, and our appetite is keen; when we are ſharp- 

bghted, quick of hearing, and every part performs its office 

The reaſon is plain, becauſe then life is moſt delicious, and 
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ourſelves moſt capable of enjoying it. How comes it, 
then, that a man of honour ſhould ſo eaſily accept of a chal. I 
lenge, though at thirty and in perfect health? It is his 
pride that conquers his fear: For, when his pride is not con. 
cerned, this fear will appear moſt glaringly. If he is not uſed 
to the ſea, let him but be in a ſtorm, or, if he never was ill 
before, have but a fore throat, or a ſlight fever, and he will 
ſhow a thouſand anxieties, and in them- the ineſtimable ya. 
lue he ſets on life. Had man been naturally humble and 
proof againſt flattery, the politician ,could never have had 
his ends, or known what to have-made of him. Without 
vices, the excellency of the ſpecies would have ever remain. pe 
ed undiſcovered, and every worthy that has made himſelf pe 
famous in the world, is a ſtrong evidence againſt this amiable WW a0 
ſyſtem. 

4 If the courage of the great Macedonian came up to dil. + 
traction, when he fought alone againſt a whole garriſon, his thi 
madneſs was not leſs when he fancied limſeltf to be a god, o bil 
at leaſt doubted whether he was or not; and as ſoon as we R 
make this reflection, we diſcover both the paſſion and the WM ne 
extravagancy of it, that buoyed up his ſpirits in the moſt im. the 
minent dangers, and carried him through all the difficulties WM ;þ; 
and (atigues he underwent. ; op 

There never was in the world a brighter example of an v0 
able and complete magiſtrate than Cicero: When I think WF ca 
on his care and vigilance, the real hazards he ſlighted, and the 
the pains he took tor the ſafety of Rome; his wiſdom and tio 
ſagacity in detecting and diſappointing the ſtratagems of the ed 
boldeſt and moſt ſubtle conſpirators, and, at the ſame time, 
on his love to literature, arts, and ſciences, his capacity in 4; 
metaphyſics, the juſtneſs of his reaſonings, the force of his par 
eloquence, the politeneſs of his ſtyle, and the genteel ſpitit ¶ ha; 
that runs through his writings; when I think, I fay, on al .1, 
theſe things together, I am ſtruck with amazement, and the gu⸗ 
leaſt I can ſay of him is, that he was a prodigious man. Bu firf 
when 1 have ſet the many good qualities he had in the belt wit 
light, it is as evident to me on the other ſide, that had bi tha 
vanity been inferior to his greateſt excellency, the good ao. 
ſenſe and knowledge of the world he was ſo eminently pol- pla 
feſſed of, could never have let him be ſuch a fulſome as well mis 
as noiſy trumpeter as he was of his own praiſes, or ſuffered I 1 
him rather than not proclaim his own merit, to make a veriW was 
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that a ſchool boy would have been laughed at for. O? 
Fortunatam, &c. | 

How ſtrict and ſevere was the morality of rigid Cato, how 
ſteady and unaffected the virtue of that grand aſſerter of Ro- 
man liberty! but though the equivalent this ſtoĩck enjoyed, 
for all the ſelf-denial and auſterity he practiſed, remained long 
concealed, and his.peculiar modeſty hid from the world, and 
perhaps himſelf a vaſt while, the frailty of his heart, that 
forced him into heroiſm, yet it was brought to light in the 
laſt ſcene of his life, and by his ſuicide it plainly appeared 
that he was governed by a tyrannical power, ſuperior to the 
love of his country, and that the implacable hatred and ſu- 
perlative envy he bore to the glory, the real greatneſs and 
perſonal merit of Cæſar, had for a long time ſwayed all his 
actions under the moſt noble pretences. Had not this vio+ 
lent motive over-ruled his conſummate. prudence, he might 
not only have ſaved himſelf, but likewiſe moſt of his friends 
that were ruined by the loſs of him, and would in all proba- 
bility, if he could have ſtooped to it, been the ſecond man in 
Rome. But he knew the boundleſs mind and unlimited ge- 
neroſity of the victor: it was his clemency he feared, and 
therefore choſe death becauſe it was leſs terrible to his pride, 
than the thoughts of giving his mortal foe ſo tempting an 
opportunity of ſhowing the magnanimity of his ſoul, as Cæſar 
would have found in forgiving ſuch an inveterate enemy as 
Cato, and offering him his friendſhip ; and which, it is 
thought by the judicious, that penetrating as well as ambi- 
_ dene OIe not have flipped, if the other had dar- 

to Uve. | | : | 

Another argument to prove the kind diſpoſition, and real 
affection we naturally have for our ſpecies, is our love of com- 
pany, and the averſion men that are · in their ſenſes generally 
have to ſolitude, beyond other creatures. This bears a fine 
gloſs in the Characteriſtics, and is ſet off in very good lan- 
guage to the beſt advantage: the next day after I read it 
firſt, I heard abundance of people cry freſh herrings, which, 
with the reflexion on the vaſt ſhoals of that and other fiſh 
that are caught together, made me very merry, though I was 
alone ; but as I was entertaining myſelf with this contem- 
plation, came an impertinent idle fellow, whom I had the 
misfortune to be known by, and aſked me how I did, though 
I was, and dare fay, looked as healthy and as well as ever I 
was or did in my life. What I anſwered him I forgot, but 
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remember that I could not get rid of him in a good while, 
and felt all the uneaſineſs my friend Horace complains of, 
from a perſecution of the like nature. 

I would have no ſagacious critic pronounce me a man. 
hater from this ſhort ſtory ; whoever does is very much mil. 
taken. I am a great lover of company, and if the reader i; 
not quite tired with mine, before I ſhow the weakneſs and 
ridicule of that piece of flattery made to our ſpecies, and 
which I was juſt now ſpeaking of, I will give him a deſcrip. 
tion of the man I would chooſe for converſation, with a pro- 
miſe that before he has finiſhed, what at firſt he might only 
take = a digreſſion foreign ta my purpoſe, he ſhall find the 

2 OT It. . | 1 | 

By early and artful inſtruction, he ſhould be thoroughly 
imbued with the notions of honour and ſhame, and have 
contracted an habitual averſion to every thing that has the 
leaſt tendency to impudence, rudeneſs, or inhumanity. He 
ſhould be well verſed in the Latin tongue, and not ignorant 
of the Greek, and moreover underſtand one or two of the 
modern languages beſides his own. . He ſhould be acquaint- 
ed with the faſhions and cuſtoms of the ancients, but tho- 
roughly {killed in the hiſtory of his own country, and the 
manners of the age he lives in. He ſhould beſides literature, 
haye ſtudied ſome uſeful ſcience or other, ſeen ſome foreign 
- courts and univerſities, and made the true uſe of travelling. 
He ſhould at times take delight in dancing, fencing, riding 
the great horſe, and knowing ſomething of hunting and other 
country ſports, without being attached to any, and he ſhould 
treat them all as either exerciſes for health, or diverfions that 
ſhould never interfere with buſineſs, or the attaining to more 
valuable qualifications. He ſhould have a ſmatch/of geome. 
try and aſtronomy, as well as anatomy, and the economy of 
human bodies; to underſtand muſic ſo as to perform, is an 
accompliſhment : but there is abundance to be ſaid againſt it; 
and inſtead of it, I would have him know ſo much of draw- 
ing as is required to take a land{kip, or explain ones meaning 


of any farm or model we would deſcribe, but never to touch 


a pencil. He ſhould be very early uſed to the company of 
modeſt women, and never be a fortnight without converſing 
with the ladies. 5 e 
SGroſs vices, as irreligion, whoring, gaming, drinking and 
- guarrelling, 1 will not mention: even the meaneſt education 


guards us againſt them; I would always recommend to him 
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the practice of virtue, but I am for no voluntary ignorance, 
in a gentleman, of any thing that is done in court or city. 
It is impoſſible a man ſhould be perfect, and therefore there 
are faults I would connive at, if I could not prevent them; 
and if between the years of nineteen and three-and- twenty, 
youthful heat ſhould ſometimes get the better of hs chaſtity, 
ſo it was done with caution ; ſhould he on ſome extraordina- 
ry occaſion, overcome by the preſſing ſolicitations of jovial 
friends, drink more than was conſiſtent with ſtrict ſobriety, 
ſo he did it very ſeldom. and found it not to interfere with 
his health or temper ; or if by the height of his mettle, and 
great provocation in a juft cauſe, he had been drawn into a 
quarrel, which true wiſdom and a leſs ſtrict adherence to the 
rules of honour, might have declined or prevented, ſo it never 
befel him above once: if I ſay he ſhould have happened-to be 
guilty of theſe things, and he would never ſpeak, much leſs 
brag of them himſelf, they might be pardoned, or at leaſt 
overlooked at the age I named, if he left off then and con- 
tinued diſcreet for ever after. The very diſaſters of youth, 
have ſometimes frightened gentlemen into a more ſteady 
prudence, than in all probability they would ever have been 
maſters of without them. To keep him from turpitude and 


things that are openly ſcandalous, there is nothing better 


than to procure him free acceſs in one or two noble families, 
where his frequent attendance is counted a duty: and while 
by that means you pfeſerve his pride, he is kept in a con- 
tinual dread of ſhame. + * | 

A man of a tolerable fortune, pretty near accompliſhed as 
[ have required him to be, that ſtill improves himſelf and 
ſees the world till he is thirty, cannot be diſagreeable to 
converſe with, at leaſt while he continues in health and pro- 
ſperity, and has nothing to ſpoil his temper. When ſuch a 
one, either by chance or appointment, meets with three or 
four of our equals, and all agree to paſs away a few hours to- 


gether, the whole is what I call good company. There is 


nothing ſaid in it that is not either inſtructive or divert- 
ing to a man of ſenſe. It is poſſible they may not always be 
of the ſame opinion, but there can be no conteſt between 


any, but who ſhall yield firſt to the other he differs from. 


One only ſpeaks at a time, and no louder than to be plainly 


underſtood by him who fits the fartheſt off. The greateſt 


pleaſure aimed at by every one of them, is to have the ſatiſ- 
faction of pleaſing others, which they all practically know: 
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may as effectually be done, by hearkening with attention 
and an approving countenance, as we laid very good thingy 
ourſelves. 

Moſt people of any taſte would like ſuch a converſation, 
and juſtly prefer it to being alone, when they knew not how 
to ſpend their time; but if they could employ themſelves in 
ſomething from which they expected, either a more ſolid or a 
more laſting ſatisfaction, they would deny themſelves this 
pleaſure, and follow what was of greater conſequence to 
them. But would not a man, though he had ſeen no mortal 
in a fortnight, remain alone as much longer, rather than get 
into company of noiſy fellows, that take delight in contra. 
diction, and place a glory in picking a quarrel? Would not 
one that has books read for ever, or ſet himſelf to write upon 
ſome ſubject or other, rather than be every night with party. 
men who count the iſland to be good for nothing, while their 
adverſaries are ſuffered to live upon it? Would not a man be 
by himſelf a month, and go to bed before ſeven a clock, ra- 
ther than mix with fox-hunters, who having all day long 
tried in yain to break their necks, join at night in a ſecond 
attempt upon their lives by drinking, and to expreſs their 
mirth, are louder in ſenſeleſs ſounds within doors, than their 
barking and leſs troubleſome companions are only without ? 
I haye no great value for a man who would not rather tire 
himſelf with walking ; or if he was ſhut up ſcatter pins about 
the room in order to pick them up again, than keep compa- 
ny for fix hours with half a ſcore common ſailors the day 
their ſhip was paid off, 

1 will grant, 12 that the greateſt part of man- 

kind, rather than be alone any conſiderable time, would ſub- 
mit to the things I named : but 1 cannot ſee, why this love 
of company, this ſtrong deſire after ſociety, ſhould be conſtru- 
ed ſo much i in our fayour, and alleged as a mark of ſome in- 
trinſic worth in man, not to be found in other animals. For 
to prove from it the goodneſs of our nature, and a generous 


love in man, extended beyond himſelf on the reſt of his ſpe- 


cies, by virtue of which he was a ſociable creature, this 
eagerneſs after company and. averſion of being alone, ought 
to have been moſt conſpicuous, and moſt violent in the bet 
of their kind; the men of the greateſt genius, parts and ac- 
compliſhments, and thoſe who are the leaft ſubject to vice; 


the contrary of which is true. The weakeſt minds, who can 


Fe leaſt govern their paſſions, guilty conſciences . abhar 
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reflexion, and the worthleſs, who are incapable of producing 
any thing of their own that is uſeful, are the greateſt enemies 
to ſolitude, and will take up with any company rather than 
be without ; whereas, the men of ſenſe and of knowledge, 
that can think and contemplate on things, and ſuch as are 
but little diſturbed by their paſſions, can bear to be by them- 
ſelves the longeſt without reluctancy ; and, to avoid noiſe, 
folly, and impertinence, will run away from twenty compa- 
nies; and, rather than meet with any thing diſagreeable to 
their good taſte, will prefer their cloſet- or a garden, nay, a 
common or a deſert to the ſociety of ſome men. 
But let us ſuppoſe the love of company fo inſeparable from 
our ſpecies, that no man could endure to be alone one mo- 
ment, what concluſions could be drawn from this? Does not 
man love company, as he does every thing elle, for his own 
fake? No friendſhips or civilities are laſting that are not re- 
ciprocal. In all your weekly and daily meetings for diver- 
fion, as well as annual feaſts, and the moſt ſolemn carouſals, 
every member that aſſiſts at them has his own ends, and ſome 
frequent a club which they would never go to unleſs they 
were the top of it. I have known a man who was the ora- 
cle of the company, be very conſtant, and as uneaſy at any 
thing that hindered him from coming at the hour, leave his 
ſociety altogether, as ſoon as another was added that could 
match, and diſputed ſuperiority with him. There are peo- 
ple who are incapable of holding an argument, and yet mali- 
cious enough to take delight in hearing others wrangle; and 
though they never concern themſelves in the controverſy, 
would think a company inſipid where they could not have 
that diverſion. A good houls, rich furniture, a fine garden, 
horſes, dogs, anceſtors, relations, beauty, ſtrength, excellen- 
ey in any thing whatever; vices as well as virtue, may all 
be acceſſary to make men long for ſociety, in hopes that 
what they value themſelves upon will at one time or other 
become the theme of the diſcourſe, and give an inward ſa- 
tisfaction to them. Even the moſt polite people in the 
world, and fuch as I fpoke of at firſt, give no pleaſure to 
others that is not repaid to their ſelf. love, and does not at 
laſt centre in themſelves, let them wind it and turn it as they 
will, But the plaineſt demonſtration that in all clubs and 
ſocieties of converſable people, every body has the greateſt 
conlideration for himſelf, is, that the diſintereſted, who rather 
oyer-pays than wrangles ; yr good humoured, that is never 
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waſpiſh nor ſoon offended ; the eaſy and indolent, that hates 
diſputes and never talks for triumph, is every where the dar. 
ling of the company: whereas, the man of ſenſe and know. 
ledge, that will not be impoſed upon or talked out of his rea. 
ſon; the man of genius and ſpirit, that can ſay ſharp and witty 
things, though he never lathes but what deſerves it ; the man 
of honour, who neither gives nor takes an affront, may be 
eſteemed, but is ſeldom ſo well beloved as a weaker man * 
accompliſhed. 
As in theſe inſtances, the friendly qualities ariſe from our 
contriving perpetually our own ſatisfaction, fo, on other oc- 
caſions, they proceed from the natural timidity of man, and 
the ſolicitous care he takes of himſelf. Two Londoners, 
whoſe buſineſs oblige them not to have any commerce toge- 
ther, may know, ſee, and paſs by one another every day upon 
the Exchange, with not much greater civility than bulls 
would: let them meet at Briſtol they will pull off their hats, 
and on the leaſt opportunity enter into converſation, and be 
glad of one another's company. When French, Engliſh, 
and Dutch, meet in China, or any other Pagan country, be- 
ing all Europeans, they look upon one another as country- 
men, and if no paſſion interferes, will feel a natural propen- 
ſity to love one another. Nay, two men that are at enmity, 
if they are forced to travel together, will often lay by their 
animoſities, be affable, and converſe in a friendly manner, 
eſpecially if the road be unſafe, and they are both ftrangers 
in the place they are to go to. Theſe things by ſuperficial 
judges, are attributed to mans ſociableneſs, his natural pro- 
ntity to friendſhip and love of company ; but whoever 
will duly examine things, and look into man more narrowly, 
will find, that on all theſe occaſions we only vour to 
ſtrengthen our intereſt, and are Oven by the cauſes already 
alleged. 

What I have endeavoured hitherto, has boon to prove, 
that the pulchrum et honeſtum, excellency and real worth of 
things are moſt commonly precarious and alterable as modes 
and cuſtoms vary; that conſequently the inferences drawn 
from their certainty-are infigniticant, and that the generous 
notions concerning the natural goodneſs of man are hurttul, 
as they tend to miſlead, and are merely chimerical : the truth 
of this latter I have illuſtrated by the moſt obvious examples 
in hiſtory. I have ſpoke of our love of company and averiion 
to ſolitude, examined thoroughly the various motives ot them, 
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and made it appear that they all centre in ſelf-love. I intend 
now to inveſtigate into the nature of ſociety, and diving 
into the very riſe of it, make it evident, that not the good and 
amiable, but the bad and hateful qualities of man, his imper- 
fections and the want of excellencies, which other creatures 
are endued with, are the firſt cauſes that made man ſociable 
beyond other animale, the moment after he loſt Paradiſe; and 
that if he had remained in his primitive innocence, and con- 
tinued to enjoy the bleſſings that attended it, there is no 
ſhadow of probability that he ever would have become that 
ſociable creature he is now. 

How neceflary our appetites and paſſions are for the wel. 
fare of all trades and handicrafts, has been ſufticiently prov- 
ed throughout the book, and that they are our bad qualities, 
or at leaſt produce them, nobody denies. It remains then, 
that I ſhould ſet forth the variety of obſtacles that hinder 
and perplex man in the labour he is conſtantly employed in, 
the procuring” of what he wants; and which in other words 
is called the buſineſs of ielf-preſervation : while, at the ſame 
time, I demonſtrate that the ſociableneſs of man ariſes only 
from theſe two things. viz. the multiplicity of his defires, and 
the continual oppolition he meets with in his endeavours tq 
gratify them. 

The obſtacles I ſpeak. of, relate either to our own frame, 
or the globe we inhabit, I mean the condition of it, ſince it 
has been curſed. I have often endeavoured to contemplate 
ſeparately on the two things I named laſt, but could never 
keep them aſunder; they always interfere and mix with one 
another ; and at laſt make up together a trighttul chaos of 
evil. All the elements are our enemies, water drowns and 
fire conſumes thoſe who untkilfully approach them. The 
earth in a thouſand places produces plants, and other vege- 
tables that are hurtful to man, while ſhe feeds and chenthes | 
a variety of creatures that are noxious to him; and ſuffers a 
legion of poiſons to dwell within her: but the moit unkind 
of all the elements is that which we cannot live one moment 
without: it is impoſſible to repeat all the injuries we receive 
trom the wind and weather; and though the greateſt part of 
mankind, have ever been employed in detending their ſpe- 
cies from the inclemency of the air, yet no art or labour have 
hitherto been able to find a ſecuiry againſt the wild rage of 
ſome meteors, 
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. Hurricanes, it is true, happen but ſeldom, and few men are 
ſwallowed up by earthquakes, or devoured by lions; but 
while we eſcape thole gigantic miſchiets, we are perſecuted by 
trifles. What a vaſt variety of inſects are tormenting to us; 
what multitudes of them inſult and make game of us with 
impunity ! The moſt deſpicable ſcruple not to trample and 
graze upon us as cattle do upon a field : which yet is often born 
with, it moderately they uſe their fortune ; but here again 
our clemency becomes a vice, and fo encroaching are their 
cruelty and contempt of us on our pity, that they make lay- 
ſtalls of our hands, and devour our young ones if we are not 
daily vigilant in purſuing and deſtroying them. 

There is nothing good in all the univerſe to the beſt- de. 
figning man, if either through miſtake or ignorance he com- 
mits the leaſt failing in the uſe of it; there is no innocence 
or integrity, that can protect a man from a thouſand mai. 
chiefs that ſurround him: on the contrary, every thing is evil, 
which art and experience have not taught us to turn into a 
bleſſing. Therefore how diligent in harveſt time is the buf. 
bandman, in getting in his crop and ſheltering it from rain, 
without which he could never have enjoyed it! As ſeaſons 
differ with the climates, experience has taught us differently 
to make uſe of them, and in one part of the globe we may 
ſee the farmer ſow while he is reaping in the other; from all 
which we may learn how vaſtly this earth muſt have been al- 
tered ſince the fall of our firſt parents. For ſhould we trace 
man from his beautiful, his divine original, not proud of wiſ- 
dom acquired by haughty precept or tedious experience, but 
endued with conſummate' knowledge the moment he was 
formed; I mean the ſtate of innocence; in which no animal 
nor vegetable upon earth, nor mineral under ground was 
noxious to him, and himſelf ſecured from the injuries of the 
air as well as all other harms, was contented with the neceſ- 
ſaries of life, which the globe he inhabited furniſhed him 
with, without his aſſiſtance. When yet not conſcious of 
guilt, he found himſelf in every place to be the well obeyed 
unrivalled lord of all, and unaffected with his greatneſs, was 
wholly wrapped up in ſublime meditations on the infinity 
of his Creator, who daily did vouchſafe intelligibly to ſpeak 

to him, and viſit without miſchief. 

In ſuch a golden age, no reaſon or probability can be al- 
leged, why mankind ever ſhould have raiſed themſelves into 
ſuch large ſocieties as there have been in the world, as long 
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as we can give any tolerable account of it. Where a man 
has every thing he deſires, and nothing to vex or diſturb him, 
there is nothing can be added to his happineſs ; and it is im- 
poſſible to name a trade, art, ſcience, dignity, or employment, 
that would not be ſuperfluous in ſuch a bleſſed ſtate. If we 
purſue this thought, we ſhall eaſily perceive that no ſocieties 
could have ſprung from the amiable virtues and loving qua- 
lities of man; but, on the contrary, that all of them muſt have 
had the origin from his wants, his imperfections, and the va- 
riety of his appetites : we ſhall find likewiſe, that the more 
their pride and vanity are diſplayed, and all their defires en- 
larged, the more capable they muſt be of. being raiſed into 
large and vaſtly numerous ſocieties. 

Was the air always as inoffenſive to our naked bodies, and 
as pleaſent as to our thinking it is to the generality of birds, 

in fair weather, and man had not been affected with pride, 
luxury and hypocriſy, as well as luſt, I cannot ſee what could 
have put us upon.the invention of clothes and houſes. 1 
ſhall ſay nothing of jewels, of plate, painting, ſculpture, fine 
furniture, and all that rigid moraliſts have called unneceſſary 
and ſuperfluons: but if we were not ſoon tired with walking 
a- foot, and were as nimble as ſome other animals; if men 
were naturally laborious, and none unreaſonable in ſeeking 
and indulging their eaſe, and likewiſe free from other vices, 
and the ground was every where even, ſolid and clean, who 
would have thought of coaches or ventured on a horſe's back? 
What occaſion has the dolphin for a ſhip, or what carriage 
would an eagle aſk to travel in? 

I hope the reader knows, that by ſociety- I underſtand a 
body politic, in which man either ſubdued by ſuperior force, 
or by perſuaſion drawn from his ſavage ſtate, is become a 
diſciplined creature, that can find his own ends in labouring 
for others, and where under one head or other form of govern- 
ment, each member is rendered ſubſervient to the whole, and 
all of them by cunning management are made to act as one. 
For if by ſociety we only mean a number of people, that 
without rule or government, ſhould keep together, out of a 
natural affection to their ſpecies, or love of company, as a 
herd of cows: or a flock of ſheep, then there is not in the 
world a more unfit creature for ſociety than man; an hun- 
dred of them that ſhould be all equals, under no ſubjection, 
or fear of any ſuperior upon earth, could never live together 
awake two hours without quarrelling, and the more know - 
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ledge, ſtrength, wit, courage and reſolution there was among 
them, the worſe it would be. 

It is probable, that in the wild ſtate of nature, parents 
would keep a ſuperiority over their children, at leaſt while 
they, were in ſtrength, and that even afterwards, the re. 
membrance of what the others had experienced, might pro. 
duce in them ſomething between love and fear, which we 
call reverence : it is probable, likewiſe, that the ſecond gene. 
ration following the example of the firſt ; a man with a little 
cunning would always be able, as long as he lived and had his 
| ſenſes, to maintain a ſuperior ſway over all his own offspring 
and deſcendants, how numerous ſoever they might grow, 


But the old ſtock once dead, the ſons would quarrel, and 


there could be no peace long, before there had been. war, 
Elderſhip in brothers is of no great force, and the pre-emi- 


nence that is given to it, only invented as a ſhift to live in 


peace. Man, as he is a fearful animal, naturally not rapa- 
cious, loves peace and quiet, and he would never fight, if no- 
body offended him, and he could have what he fights for 


vithout it. To this feartul diſpoſition, and the averſion he 


has to his being diſturbed, are owing all the various projects 
and forms of government. Monarchy, without doubt, was 
the firſt. Ariſtocracy and democracy were two different 
methods of mending the inconveniencies of the firſt, and a 
mixture of theſe three an improvement on all the reſt. 

But be we ſavages or politicians, it is impoſſible that man, 
mere fallen man, ſhould act with any other view but to pleaſe 
himſelf while he has the uſe of his organs, and the -greateſt 
extravagancy either of love or deſpair can have no other 
centre. There is no difference between will and pleaſure i in 
one ſenſe, and every motion made in ſpite of them muſt be 
unnatural and convulſive. Since, then, action is ſo confined, 
and we are always forced to do what we pleaſe, and at the 
ſame time our thoughts are free and uncontrouled, it is im- 
poſſible we could be ſociable creatures without hypocriſy. 
The proof of this is plain, ſince we cannot prevent the 
ideas that are continually ariſing within us, all civil com- 
merce would be loſt, if, by art and prudent diſſimulation 
we had not learned to hide and ſtifle them; and if all we 
tink was to be laid open to others, in the ſame manner as 
it is to ourſelves, it is impoſſible that, endued with ſpeech, 
we could be ſufferable to one another. 1 am perſuaded that 


every reader feels the truth of what I ſay ; and I tell my an- 
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tagoniſt that his conſcience flies in his face, while his tongue 


is preparing to refute me. In all civil ſocieties men are 


taught inſenſibly to be hypocrites from their cradle; no- 
body dares to own that he gets by public calamities, or even 
by the loſs of private perſons. The ſexton would be ſtoned 
ſould he wiſh openly for the death of the pariſhoners, 
though every body knew that he had nothing elle to live 
upon. | 

To me it is a great pleaſure, when I look on the affairs 
of human life, to behold into what various, and often ſtrangely 
oppoſite forms, the hope of gain and thoughts of luere ſnape 
men, according to the different employments they are of, 
and ſtations they are in. How gay and merry does every 
face appear at a well ordered ball, and what a ſolemn ſad- 
neſs is obſerved at the maſquerade of a funeral! but the un- 
dertaker is as much pleaſed with his gains as the daneing- 


maſter: both are equally tired in their occupattons, and 


the mirth of the one is as much forced as the gravity of the 
other is affected. Thoſe who have never minded the con- 
verſation of a ſpruce mercer, and a young lady his cuſtomer 
that comes to his ſhop, have neglected a ſcene of life that is 
very entertaining. I beg of my ſerious reader, that he 
would, for a while, abate a little of his gravity, and ſuffer 
me to examine theſe people ſeparately, as to their inſide, and 
the different motives they act from. | 

His buſineſs is to ſell as much ſilk as he can at a price by 
which he ſhall get what he propoſes to be reaſonable, ac- 
cording to the cuſtomary protits of the trade. As to the 
lady, what ſhe would be at is to pleaſe her fancy, and buy 
cheaper by a groat or ſixpence per yard than the things ſhe 
wants are commonly fold at. From the impreſſion the gal- 


lantry of our ſex has made upon her. ſhe imagines (if ſhe be 


not very deformed) that ſhe has a fine mien and eaſy behavi- 


our, and a peculiar ſweetneſs of voice; that ſhe is handſome, . 


and if not beautiful, at leaſt more agreeable than moſt young 
women ſhe knows. As ſhe has no pretenſions to purchaſe 
the ſame things with leſs money than other people, but what 
are built on her good qualities, ſo ſhe ſets herſelf off to the 
beſt advantage her wit and diſcretion will let her. The 
thoughts of love are here out of the caſe; ſo on the one 


hand, ſhe has no room for playing the tyrant, and giving 


herſelf angry and peeviſh airs, and, on the other, more liberty 
ef ſpeaking kindly, and being affable than ſhe can have ak 
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moſt on any other occaſion. She knows that abundance of 
well-bred people come to his ſhop, and endeavours to ren. 
der herſelf as amiable as virtue and, the rules of - decency 
allow of. Coming with ſuch a reſolution of behaviour, ſhe 
cannot meet with any thing to ruffle her temper. 

Before her coach is yet quite ſtopped, ſhe is approached 
by a gentleman-like man, that has every thing clean and 
faſhionable about him, who in low obeiſance pays her hom. 
age, and.as ſoon as her pleaſure is known that ſhe has a mind 
to come in, hands her into the ſhop, where immediately he 
ſlips from her, and through a by-way that remains viſible 
only for half a moment, with great addreſs entrenches him- 
ſelf behind the counter : here facing her, with a profound 
reverence and modiſh phraſe, he begs the favour of knowing 
her commands.. Let her ſay and diſlike what ſhe pleaſes, 
ſhe can never be directly contradicted : ſhe deals with a man 
in whom conſummate patience is one of the myſteries of his 
trade, and whatever trouble ſhe creates ſhe is ſure to hear 
nothing but the moiſt obliging language, and has always be- 
fore her a cheerful countenance, where joy and reſpec ſeem 


to be blended with good humour, and altogether make up 
an artificial ſerenity more engaging than untaught nature is 


able to produce. | 

When two perſons are ſo well met, the converſation muſt 
be very agreeable, as well as extremely mannerly, though 
they talk about trifles. While ſhe remains irreſolute what 
to take, he ſeems to be the ſame in adviſing her; and is very 
cautious how to direct her choice; but when once ſhe has 
made it and is fixed, he immediately becomes poſitive, that 
it is the beſt of the ſort, extols her fancy, and the more he 


looks upon it, the more he wonders he ſhould not before 


have diſcovered the pre-eminence of it over any thing he has 
in his ſhop. By precept, example, and great application, 
he has learned unobſerved to flide into the inmoſt receſſes 
of the ſoul, ſound the capacity of his cuſtomers, and find 
out their blind ſide unknown to them: by all which he is 
inſtructed in fifty other ſtratagems to make her over-value 
her own judgment as well as the commodity ſhe would pur- 
chaſe. The greateſt advantage he has over her, lies in the 
molt material part of the commerce between them, the de- 
bate about the price, which he knows to a farthing, and fhe 
is wholly ignorant of: therefore he no where more egregi- 
ouſly impoſes on her underſtanding ; and though here he has 
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the liberty of telling what lies he pleaſes, as to the prime 
coſt, and the meney he has refuſed, yet he truſts not to 
them only ; but, attacking her vanity, makes her believe the 
moſt incredible things in the world, concerning his own 
weakneſs and her ſuperior abilities; he had taken a reſolu- 
tion, he ſays, never to part with that piece under ſuch a price, 
but ſhe has the power of talking him out of his goods beyond 
any body he ever fold to: he proteſts that he loſes by his 
filk, but ſeeing that ſhe has a fancy for it, and is reſolved to 
give no more, rather than diſoblige a lady he has ſuch an-un- 
common value for, he will let her have it, and only begs 
that another time ſhe will not ſtand ſo hard with him. In 
the mean time, the buyer, who knows that ſhe is no fool, and 
has a voluble tongue, is eaſily perſuaded that ſhe has a very 
winning way of talking, and thinking it ſufficient, for the 
ſake of good-breeding, to diſown her merit, and in ſome 
witty repartee retort the compliment, he makes her ſwallow 
very contentedly, the ſubſtance of every thing he tells her. 
The upſhot is, that, with the ſatisfaction of having ſaved 
ninepence per yard, ſhe has bought her filk exactly at the 
ſame price as any body elſe might have done, and often gives 
fixpence more than, rather than not have fold it, he would 
have taken. _ | 
It is poſſible that this lady, for want of being ſufficiently 
flattered, for a fault ſhe is pleaſed to find in his behaviour, 
or perhaps the tying of his neckcloth, or ſome other diſlike 
as ſubſtantial, may be loſt, and her ' cuſtom beſtowed on 
ſome other of the fraternity. But where many of them live 
in a cluſter, it is not always eaſily determined which ſhop to 
go to, and the reaſons ſome of the fair ſex have for their 
hoice, are often very whimſical, and kept as great a ſecret. We 
never follow our inclinations with more freedom, than where 
hey cannot be traced, and it is unreaſonable for others to - 
ſuſpect them. A virtuous woman has preferred one houſe 
0 all the reſt, becauſe ſhe had ſeen a handſome fellow in it, 
and another of no bad character for having received greater 
Ivility before it, than had been paid her any where elſe, 
yhen ſhe had no thoughts of buying, and was going to 
Paul's church : for among the faſhionable mercers, the fair 
dealer muſt keep before his own door, and to draw in ran- 
lom cuſtomers, make uſe of no other freedom or importuni- 
ties than an obſequious air, with 4 ſubmiſſive poſture, and per- 


though | 
hardly a word ſpoke to him unleſs it be in anſwer to a que 
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haps a bow to every well dreſſed female that offers to look 


towards his ſhop. 


What 1 have faid laſt, makes me think on another way of 
inviting cuſtomers, the moſt diſtant in the world from what 


1 have been ſpeaking of, I mean that which is practiſed by 


the watermen, eſpecially on thoſe whom, by their mien and 
garb, they know to be peaſants. It is not unpleaſant to ſee 
half a dozen people ſurround a man they never ſaw in their ll 
lives before, and two of them that can get the neareſt, clap. - 
ping each an arm over his neck, hug him in as loving and 
familiar a manner, as if he was their brother newly come 
home from an Eaſt India voyage; a third lays hold of his 
hand, another of his ſleeve, his coat, the buttons of it, or 
any thing he can come at, while a fifth or a fixth, who ba 
ſcampered twice round him already, without being able to 


and within three inches of his noſe, contradicting his rivals 
with an open mouthed cry, ſhows him a dreadfal ſet of large 
teeth, and a fmall remainder of chewed bread and cheele, 
which the countryman's arrival had hindered from being 


| 
a 
T 
e 
get at him, plants himſelf directly before the man in hold, h 
tl 


fwallowed. | ſo 
At all this no offence is taken, and the juſtly 4 
thinks they are making much of him ; therefore, far from li 
oppoſing them, he patiently ſuffers himſelf to be puſhed o 
pulled which way the ſtrength that ſurrounds him ſhall di 
rect. He has not the delicacy to find fault with a man he 
breath, who has juſt blown out his pipe, or a greaſy head fil © 
Hair that is rubbing againſt his chops: Dirt and ſweat he“ 
Has been uſed to from his cradle, and it is no diſturbance toi © 
Him to Hear half a ſcore people, ſome of them at his ear, and ©* 
the furtheſt not five foot from him, bawl out as if he wah m 
a hundred yards off: He is conſcious that he makes no le?” 
noiſe when he is merry himſelf, and is ſecretly pleaſed wii Juf 
their boiſterous uſages. The hawling and pulling him about S. 
he conftrues the way it is intended; it is a courtſhip he cat = 


feel and underſtand : He cannot help wiſhing them well fo 
the eſteem they ſeem to have for him: He loves to be takeqſ”*" 
notice of, and admires the Londoners for being ſo prefling il**8 


the offers of their ſervice to him, for the value of threepenc PI 


or leſs ; whereas, in the country at the ſhop he uſes, he c thei 
have nothing but he muſt firſt tell them what he wants, ane 
he lays out three or four ſhillings at a time, he 
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tion himſelf is forced to aſk firſt, This alacrity in his be- 
half moves his gratitude, and, unwilling to diſoblige any, 
from his heart he knows not whom to chooſe. I have ſeen 
a man think all this, or ſomething like it, as plainly as I could 
ſee the noſe in his face; and, at the ſame time, move along 
very contentedly under a load of watermen, and with a 
ſmiling countenance carry ſeven or eight ſtone more than 
his own weight to the water fide. _ 

If the little mirth I have ſhown, in the drawing of theſe 
two images from low life, miſbecomes me, I am ſorry for 
it, but I promiſe not to be guilty of that fault any more, 
and will now, without loſs of time, proceed with my argu- 
ment in artleſs dull fimplicity, and demonſtrate the groſs 
error of thoſe, who imagine that the ſocial virtues, and the 
amiable qualities that are praiſe-worthy in us, are equally 
beneficial to the public as they are to the individual perſons 
that are poſſeſſed of them, and that the means of thriving, 
and whatever conduces to the welfare and real happineſs of 
private families, muſt have the ſame effect upon the whole 
ſociety. This, I confeſs, I have laboured for all along, and 
I flatter myſelf not unſucceſsfully : But I hope nobody will 
like a problem the worſe for ſeeing the truth of it proved 
more ways than one. | 

It is certain, that the fewer defires a man has, and the leſs 
he covets, the more eaſy he is to himſelf ; the more active he 
is to ſupply his own wants, and the leſs he requires to be 
waited upon, the more he will be beloved, and the lefs 
trouble he is in a family; the more he loves peace and con- 
cord, the more charity he has for his neighbour, and the 
more he ſhines in real virtue, there is no doubt but that. in 
proportion he is acceptable to God and man. But let us be 


u juſt, what benefit can theſe things be of, or what earthly 
W good can they do, to promote the wealth, the glory, and 


worldly greatneſs of nations? It is the ſenſual courtier that 
ſets no limits to his luxury; the fickle ſtrumpet that invents 
new faſhions every week; the haughty ducheſs that in equi- 
page, entertainments, and all her behaviour, would imitate a 


W princeſs; the profuſe rake and laviſh heir, that ſcatter about 


their money without wit or judgment, buy every thing 
they ſee, and either deſtroy or give it away the next day; the 


Mcovetous and perjured villain that ſqueezed an immenſe trea- 


lure from the tears of widows and orphans, and left the pro- 
digals the money to ſpend : * theſe that are the prey and 
2 
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proper food of a full grown Leviathan; or, in other wonk 
| ſuch is the calamitous condition of human affairs, that we 
ſtand in need of the plagues and monſters I named, to have 
all the variety of labour performed, which the {kill of men 
is capable of inventing in order to procure an honeſt liveli. 
hood to the vaſt multitudes of working poor, that are requir. 
ed to make a large ſociety : And it is folly to imagine, that 
great and wealthy nations can ſubſiſt, and be at once power. 
ful and polite without. 

I proteſt againſt Popery as much as ever Luther and Cal. 
vin did, or Queen Elizabeth herſelf ; but I believe from my 
heart, that the Reformation has ſcarce been more inſtrumen. 
tal in rendering the kingdoms and ſtates that have embraced 
it, flouriſhing beyond other nations, than the filly and capri. 
cious invention of hooped and quilted petticoats. But if 
this ſhould be denied me by the enemies of prieſtly power, 
at leaſt I am ſure that, bar the great men who have fought 
for and againſt that layman's bleſſing, it has, from its begin. 
ning to this day, not employed ſo many hands, honeſt, in. 
duſtrious labouring hands, as the abominable improvement 
on female luxury, I named, has done in few years. Religion 
18 one thing, and trade is another. He that gives moſt 
trouble to thouſands of his neighbours, and invents the moſt 
operoſe manufactures, 1s, right or — the greateſt friend 
to the ſociety. 
What a buſtle is there to be made in ſeveral parts of the 
world, before a fine ſcarlet or crimſon cloth can be produced; 
what multiplicity-of trades and artificers muſt be employed! 
Not only ſuch as are obvious, as woolcombers, ſpinners, the 
weaver, the cloth worker, the ſcourer, the dyer, the ſetter, 
the drawer, and the packer ; but others that are more re- 
mote, and might feem foreign to it ; as the mill-wright, the 
pewterer, and the chemiſt, which yet are all neceſſary, as 
well as a great number of other handicrafts, to have the 
tools, utenſils, and other implements belonging to the trades 
already named: But all theſe things are done at home, and 
may be performed without extraordinary fatigue or danger; 
the moſt frightful proſpect is left behind, when we reflect on 
the toil and hazard that are to be undergone abroad, the val 
ſeas we are to go over, the different climates we are to en- 
dure, and the ſeveral nations we muſt be obliged to for their 
aſſiſtance. Spain alone, it is true, might furniſh us wit 
wool to make the fineſt cloth; but what ſkill and pains 
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what experience and ingenuity, are required to dye it of 
thoſe beautiful colours! How widely are the drugs, and 
other ingredients, diſperſed through the univerſe that are to 
meet in one kettle! Allum, indeed, we have of our own; 
argol we might have from the Rhine, and vitriol from Hun- 
gary; all this is in Europe; but then for ſaltpetre in quan- 
tity, we are forced to go as far as the Eaſt Indies. Coche- 
neal, unknown to the ancients, is not much nearer to us, 
though in a quite different part of the earth : we buy it, it 
is true, from the Spaniards; but not being their product, 
they are forced to fetch it for us from the remoteſt corner of 
the new world in the Eaſt Indies. While ſo many ſailors 
are broiling in the ſun, and ſweltered with heat in the eaſt 
and weſt of us, another ſet of them are freezing in the north, 
to fetch potaſhes from Ruſſia. | 


When we are thoroughly acquainted with all the variety 
er, of toil and labour, the hardſhips and calamities that muſt be 
ht WI undergone to compaſs the end I ſpeak of, and we conſider 
n. the vaſt riſks and perils that are run in thoſe voyages, and 
n. that few of them are ever made but at the expence, not only 
nt of the health and welfare, but even the lives of many: When 
on MW we are acquainted with, I ſay, and duly conſider the things 
of MW named, it is ſcarce poſſible to conceive a tyrant fo inhu- 
oft WW man, and void of ſhame, that, beholding things in the ſame 
nd view, he ſhould exact ſuch terrible ſervices from his inno- 

cent ſlaves ; and, at the ſame time, dare to own, that he did 
the it for no other reaſon, than the ſatisfaction a man receives 
d; from having a garment made of ſcarlet or crimſon cloth, 


But to what height of luxury muſt a nation be arrived, where 
not only the king's officers, but likewiſe the guards, even the 
ter, private ſoldiers, ſhould have ſuch impudent defires ! 

re- But if we turn the proſpect, and look on all thoſe labours 
the as ſo many voluntary actions, belonging to different callings 

and occupations, that men are brought up to for a livelihood, 

the and in which every one works for himſelf, how much ſoever 
des he may ſeem to labour for others: If we conſider, that even 
and the ſailors who undergo the greateſt hardſhips, as ſoon as one 
er; voyage is ended, even after ſhipwreck, are looking out, and 
ons] ſoliciting for employment in another: If we conſider, I ſay, 
vali 2nd look on theſe things in another view, we ſhall find, that 
en-W the labour of the poor is ſo far from being a burden and an 
heit impoſition upon them, that to have employment is a bleſſing, 
vith which, in their addreſſes to 8 they pray for, and to 
uns 3 : 
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to procure it for the generality of them, is the greateſt care 
— m——H fo ft HT : 
As children, and even infants, are the apes of others, ly ] 
all youth have an ardent defire of being men and women, 
and become often ridiculous by their impatient endeavours 

to appear what every body ſees they are not; all large focie- 
ties are not a little indebted to this folly for the perpetuity, 
or at leaſt long continuance, of trades once eſtabliſhed. What 
pains will young people take, and what violence will they | 
pot commit upon themſelves, to attain to infignificant, and | 
often blameable qualifications, which, for want of judgment 
and experience, they admire in others, that are ſuperior to 

them in age! This fondneſs of imitation makes them accuſ- Wi , 
tom themſelves, by degrees, to the uſe 'of things that were , 
irkſome, if not intolerable to them at firſt, till they know f 
not how to leave them, and are often very ſorry for hay. { 

ing inconſiderately increaſed the neceſſaries of life without Wl 1 
any neceſſity. What eſtates have been got by tea and cof. Ml {; 
fee! What a vaſt traffic is drove, what a variety of labour is , 
performed in the world, to the maintenance of thouſands of ri 
families that altogether depend on two ſilly, if not odious g 
cuſtoms ; the taking of ſnuff, and ſmoking of tobacco; both IM j; 
which, it is certain, do infinitely more hurt than good to thoſe W 
that are addicted to them! 1 ſhall go further, and demon- ſa 
ſtrate the uſefulneſs of private loſſes and misfortunes to the he 
public, and the folly of our wiſhes, when we pretend to be 
moſt wiſe and ſerious. The fire of London was a great ca- 
lamity; but if the carpenters, bricklayers, ſmiths, and all, not 
only that are employed in building, but likewiſe thoſe that 
made and dealt in the ſame manufactures, and other mer- 
chandiſes that were burnt, and other trades again that got 
by them when they were in full employ, were to vote againſt 
thoſe who loſt by the fire, the rejoicings would equal, if not 
exceed the complaints. In recruiting what is loſt and deſ- 
troyed by fire, ſtorms, ſea-fights, fieges, battles, a conſider- 
able part of trade conſiſts; the truth of which, and whatever 
T have ſaid of the nature of ſociety, will plainly appear from 
what follows. e. trad at bes RON 
It would be a difficult taſk to enumerate all the 2dvan- 
tages and different benefits, that accrue to a nation, on ac- 
count of ſhipping and navigation; but if we only take into 
conlideration the thips themſelves, and every veſſel great and 
ſmall that is made uſe of for water-carriage, from the leaſt 
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wherry to a firſt rate man of war; the timber and hands 
that are employed in the building of them ; and confider 
the pitch, tar, roſin, greaſe ; the maſts, yards, fails and rigg- 
ings; the variety of ſmiths work; the cables, oars, and every 
thing elſe belonging to them; we ſhall find, that to furniſh 
only ſuch a nation as ours with all the neceſſaries, make up 
a conſiderable part of the traffic of Europe, without ſpeaking 
of the ſtores and ammunition of all ſorts, that are conſumed 
in them, or the mariners, waterman and others, with their 
families, that are maintained by them. 

But ſhould we, on the other hand, take a view of the ma- 
nifold miſchiefs and variety of evils, moral as well as natu- 
ral, that befal nations on the ſcore of ſeafaring, and their 
commerce with ſtrangers, the proſpect would be very fright- 
ful; and could we ſuppoſe a large populous iſland, that 
ſhould be wholly unacquainted with ſhips and ſea affairs, 
but otherwiſe a wiſe and well-governed people; and that 
ſome angel, or their genius, ſhould lay before them a ſcheme 
or draught, where they might ſee on the one fide, all the 
riches and real advantages that would be acquired by navi- 
gation in a thouſand years; and on the other, the wealth and 
lives that would be loft, and all the other calamities, that 
would be unavoidably ſuſtained on account of it during the 
ſame time, I am confident, they would look upon ſhips with 
horror and deteſtation, and that their prudent rulers would 
ſeverely forbid the making and inventing all buildings or 
machines to go to ſea with, of what ſhape or denomination 
ſoever, and prohibit all ſuch abeminable contrivances on 
great penalties, if not the pain of death. 

But to let alone the neceſſary conſequence of foreign trade, 
the corruption of manners, as well as plagues, poxes, and 
other diſeaſes, that are brought-to us by ſhipping, ſhould we 
only caſt our eyes on what is either to be imputed to the 
wind and weather, the treachery of the ſeas, the ice of the 
north, the. vermin of the ſouth, the darkneſs of nights, and 
unwholeſomeneſs of climates, or elſe occafioned by the want 
of good proviſions, and the faults bf mariners, and unſkilful- 
neſs of ſome, and the neglect and drunkenneſs of others; 
and thould we confider the loſſes of men and treaſure ſwal- 
lowed up in the deep, the tears and neceſſities of widows and | 
orphans made by the ſea, the ruin of merchants and the con- 
lequences, the continual anxieties that parents and wives are 
in for the ſafety of their children and huſbands, and not for- 
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get the many pangs and heart-aches that are felt throughout 
a trading nation, by owners and inſurers, at every blaſt of 
wind; ſhould we caſt our eyes, I tay, on theſe things, con. 
fider with due attention and give them the weight they de. 
ſerve, would 'it not be amazing, how a nation of thinking 
_— ſhould talk of their ſhips and navigation as a pecu- 
liar bleſſing to them, and placing an uncommon felicity in 
having an infinity of veſſels diſperſed through the wide 
world, and always ſome going to and others coming from 
every part of the uniterſe? | 

But let us once, in our conſideration on theſe things, con- 
fine ourſelves. to what the ſhips ſuffer only, the veſſels them. 
ſelves, with their rigging and appurtenances, without think. 
ing on the freight they carry, or the hands that work them, 
and we ſhall find that the damage ſuſtained, that way only, 
is very conſiderable, and muſt one year with another amount 
to vaſt ſums ; the ſhips that are foundered at ſea, ſplit againf 
rocks and ſwallowed up by ſands, ſome by the fierceneſs of 
tempeſts altogether, others by that and the want of pilots, 
experience, and knowledge of the coaſts: the maſts that are 
blown down, or forced to be cut and thrown overboard, the 
yards, fails, and cordage of different ſizes that are deſtroyed 
by ſtorms, and the anchors that are loſt : add to theſe the 
neceſſary repairs of leaks ſprung, and other hurts received 
from the rage of winds, and the violence of the waves: many 
ſhips are ſet on fire by careleſſneſs, and the effects of ſtrong li- 
quors, which none are more addicted to than ſailors : ſome- 
times unhealthy climates, at others the badneſs of proviſion 
breed fatal diſtempers, that ſweep away the greateſt part d 
the crew, and not a few ſhips are loſt for want of hands. 

Theſe are all calamities inſeparable from navigation, and 
ſeem to be great impediments that clog the wheels of foreign 
commerce. How happy would a merchant think himſelf, it 
his ſhips ſhould always have fine weather, and the wind he 
- wiſhed for, and every mariner he employed, from the higheſt 
to the loweſt, be a knowing experienced ſailor, and a careful, 
ſober, good man! Was ſuch a felicity to be had for prayers, 
what owner of ſhips is there, or dealer in Europe, nay, the 
whole. world, who would not be all day long teazing Heaven 
to obtain ſuch a bleſſing for himſelf, without regard to what 
detriment.it would do to others? Such a petition would cer- 
tainly be a very unconſcionable one; yet where is the man 
wha imagines not that he has a right to make it? And there 
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fore, as every one pretends to an equal claim to thoſe favours, 
let us, without reflecting on the impoſſibility of its being 
true, ſuppoſe all their prayers effectual and their wiſhes an- 
ſwered, and afterwards examine into the reſult of ſuch a hap- 
ineſs. 

. Ships would laſt as long as timber houſes to the full, be- 
cauſe they are as ſtrongly built, and the latter are liable to 
ſuffer by high winds and other ſtorms, which the firſt, by our 
ſuppoſition, are not to be: ſo that, before there would be any 
real occaſion for new ſhips, the maſter builders now in being, 
and every body under them, that is ſet to work about them, 
would all die a natural death, if they were not ſtarved or 
come to ſome untimely end : for, in the firſt place, all ſhips 
having proſperous gales, and never waiting for the wind, 
they would make very quick voyages both out and home : 
ſecondly, no merchandiſes would be damaged by the ſea, or 
by ſtreſs of weather thrown overboard, but the entire lading 
would always come ſafe aſhore ; and hence it would follow, 
that three parts in four of the merchantmen already made, 
would be ſuperfluous for the preſent, and the ſtock of ſhips 
that are now in the world, ſerve a vaſt many years. Maſts 
and yards would laſt as long as the veſſels themſelves, and we 
, ſhould not need to trouble Norway on that ſcore a great 
while yet. The ſails and rigging, indeed, of the few {hips 
made uſe of would wear out, but not a quarter part ſo faſt as 
now they do, for they often ſuffer more in one hour's ſtorm, 
than 1n ten days fair weather. 

Anchors and cables there would be ſeldom any occaſion 
for, and one of each would laſt a ſhip time out of mind : this 
article alone, would yield many a tedious holiday to the an- 
chor-ſmiths and the rope-yards. This general want of con- 
ſumption would have ſuch an influence on the timber- 
merchants, and all that import iron, fail-cloth, hemp, pitch, 
tar, &c. that four parts in five of what, in the beginning of 
this reflection on ſea-affairs, I ſaid, made a confiderable 
branch of the traffic of Europe, would be entirely loft. 

I have only touched hitherto on the conſequences of this 
bleſſing in relation to ſhipping, but it would be detrimental 
to all other branches of trade beſides, and deſtructive to the 
Poor of every country, that exports any thing of their own 
growth or manufacture. The goods and merchandiſes that 
every year go to the deep, that are ſpoiled at ſea by falt 
water, by heat, by vermine, deſtroyed by fire, or loſt to the 
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merchant by other accidents, all owing to ſtorms or tediou 
voyages, or elſe the neglect or rapacity of ſailors; ſuch goods, 
I ſay, and merchandiſes are a conſiderable part of what every 
year is ſent abroad throughout the world, and muſt have ; em. 
loyed great multitudes of poor, before they could come on 
4945? A hundred bales of cloth that are burnt or ſunk in 
the Mediterranean, are as beneficial to the poor in England, 
as if they had ſafely arrived at Smyrna or Aleppo, and every 
yard of them had been retailed on the grand Signior's do- 
minions. 
The merchant may break, and by him the clothier, the 
dyer, the packer, and other tradeſmen, the middling people, 
may ſuffer; but the poor that were ſet to work about them 


can never loſe. Day-labourers commonly receive their 


earnings once a-week, and all the working people that were 
employed, either in any of the various branches of the manu. 
facture itſelf, or the ſeveral land and water carriages it re- 
quires to be brought to perfection, from the ſheep's back, to 
the veſlel it was entered in, were paid, at leaſt much the 
greateſt part of them, before the parcel came on board, 
Should any of my readers draw concluſions in infinitum, from 
my aſſertions, that goods ſunk or burnt are as beneficial to 
the poor, as if they Tad been well ſold and put to their pro- 
2 uſes, I would count him a caviller 'and not worth an- 
wering : ſhould it always rain. and the ſun never ſhine, the 
fruits of the earth would ſoon be rotten and deſtroyed ; and 


yet it is no paradox to affirm, that, to have graſs or corn, rain - 
is as neceſſary as the ſunſbine. 


In what manner this bleſſing of fair windsand fine weather, 
would affect the mariners themſelves, and the breed of 
ſailors, may be eafily conjectured from what has been ſaid 
already. As there -would hardly one ſhip in four be-made 
uſe of, ſo the veſſels themſelves being always exempt from 
ſtorms, fewer hands would be required to work them, and 
conſequently five in ſix of the ſeamen we have might be 
ſpared, which in this nation, moſt employments of the poor 
being overſtocked, would be but an untoward article. As 
ſoon as thoſe ſuperfluous ſeamen ſhould be extinct, it would 
be impoſſible to man ſuch large fleets as we could at preſent : 


but I do not look upon this as a detriment, or the leaſt in- 


conveniency : for the reduction of mariners, as to numbers 


being general throughout the world, all the conſequence 


would be, that in cale of war, the maritime powers would be 
9 0D 
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abliged to fight with fewer ſhips, which would be an happi- 
neſs inſtead of an evil: and would you carry this felicity to 
the higheſt pitch of perfection, it is but to add one deſirable 
bleſſing more, and no nation ſhall ever fight at all: the bleſſ- 
ing I hint at is, what all good Chriſtians are bound to pray 
for, viz. that all princes and ſtates would be true to their 
oaths and promiſes, and juſt to one another, as well as their 
own ſubjects; that they might have a greater regard for the 
dictates of conſcience and religion, than thoſe of ſtate poli- 
tics and worldly wiſdom, and prefer the ſpiritual welfare of 
others to their own carnal defires, and the honeſty, the ſafe. 
ty, the peace and tranquillity of the nations they govern, to 
their own love of glory, ſpirit of revenge, avarice, and-ambi- 
tion. * 

The laſt paragraph will to many ſeem a digreſſion, that 
makes little for my purpoſe; but what I mean by it, is to 
demonſtrate that goodnels, integ-ity, and a peaceful diſpoſi- 
tion in rulers and governors of nations, are not the proper 
qualifications to aggrandize them, and increaſe their num- 
bers; any more than the uninterrupted ſeries of ſucceſs that 
every private perſon would be bleſt with, if he could, and 
which 1 have ſhown would be 1njurious and deſtructive to a 
large ſociety, that ſhould place a felicity in worldly great- 
neſs, and being envied by their neighbours, and value them- 
ſelves upon their honour and their ſtrength. 

No man needs to guard himſelf againſt bleſſings, but ca- 
lamities require hands to avert them. The amiable quali- 
ties of man put none of the ſpecies upon ſtirring : his honeſty, 
his love of company, his goodneſs, content and frugality, are 
ſo many comforts to an indolent ſociety, arid the more real 
and unaffected they are, the more they keep every thing at 
reſt and peace, and the more they will every where prevent 
troutble and motion itſelf. The ſame almpit may be ſaid of 
the gifts and munificence of Heaven, and all the bounties 
and benefits of nature : this 1s certain, that'the more exten- 
five they are, and the greater plenty we have of them, the 


more we ſave our labour. But the neceſſities, the vices, and 


imperfections of man, together with the various inclemencies 
of the air and other elements, contain in them the ſeeds of 
all arts, induitry and labour : it is the extremities of heat and 
cold, the inconſtancy and badneſs of ſeaſons, the violence 
and uncertainty of winds; the vaſt power and treachery of 
water, the rage and untractableneſs of fire, and the ſtubborn- 
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neſs and ſterility of the earth, that rack our invention, how 
we ſhall either avoid the miſchiefs they may produce, or cor. 
rect the malignity of them, and turn their ſeveral forces to 
our own advantage a thouland different ways; while we are 
employed in ſupplying the infinite variety of our wants, 
which will ever be multiplied as our knowledge is enlarged, 
and our deſires increaſe. Hunger, thirſt, and nakedneſs, are 
the firſt tyrants that force us to ſtir : afterwards, our pride 
ſloth, ſenſuality, and fickleneſs, are the great patrons that 
promote all arts and ſciences, trades, handicrafts and callings; 
while the great taſk-maſters, neceſlity, avarice, envy, and 
ambition, each in the claſs that belongs to him, keep the 
members of the ſociety to their labour, and make them all 
ſubmit, moſt of them cheerfully, to the drudgery of their ſta- 
tion; kings and princes not excepted. 

The greater the variety of trades and manufactures the 


more operoſe they are, and the more they are divided in many 


branches, the greater numbers may be contained in a ſociety 
without being in one another's way, and the more eaſily 
they may be rendered a rich, potent, and flouriſhing people. 
Few virtues employ any hands, and therefore they may ren- 
der a ſmall nation good, but they can never make a great 
one. To be ſtrong and laborious, patient in difficulties, and 
aſſiduous in all buſineſs, are commendable qualities; but as 
they do their own work, ſo they are their own reward, and 
neither art nor induſtry have ever paid their compliments to 
them; whereas the excellency of human thought and con- 
trivance, has been, and is yet no where more conſpicuous 
than in the variety of tools and inſtruments of workmen and 
artificers, and the multiplicity of engines, that were all in- 


vented either to aſſiſt the weakneſs of man, to correct his 


many imperfections, to gratify his lazineſs, or obvidte his 1 im- 
patience. 

It is in morality as it is in nature, there is nothing ſo per- 
fectly good in creatures, that it cannot be hurtful to any one 
of the ſociety, nor any thing ſo entirely evil, but it may 
prove beneficial to ſome part or other of the creation: ſo 
that things are only good and evil in reference to ſo ſome- 


thing elſe, and according to the light and poſition they are 


placed in. What pleaſes us 1s good in that regard, and by 
this rule every man wiſhes well for himſelf to the beſt of his 
capacity, with little reſpect to his neighbour. There never 
was any rain yet, though in a very dry ſeaſon when public 
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prayers had been made for it, but ſomebody or other who 
wanted to go abroad, wiſhed it might be fair weather only 


for that day. When the corn ftands thick in the ſpring, 


and the generality of the country rejoice at the pleaſing ob- 
ject, the rich farmer who kept his laſt year's crop for a bet- 
ter market, pines at the fight, and inwardly grieves at the 
proſpe& of a plentiful harveſt. Nay, we ſhall often hear 
your idle people openly wiſh for the poſſeſſions of others, 
and not to be injurious forſooth add this wiſe proviſo, that it 
ſhould be without detriment to the owners: but I am afraid 
they often do it without any ſuch reſtriction in their hearts. 
It is a happineſs that the prayers as well as wiſhes of moſt 
people, are inſignificant and good for nothing; or elſe the 
only thing that could keep mankind fit foy ſociety, and the 
world from falling into confuſion, would be the impoſſibility 
that all the petitions made to Heaven ſhould be granted. A 
dutiful pretty young gentleman newly come from his tra- 
vels, lies at the Briel waiting with impatience for an eaſterly 


wind, to waft him over to England, where a dying father, 


who wants to embrace and give him his bleſſing before he 
yields his breath, lies hoaning after him, melted with grief 


and tenderneſs : in the mean while a Britiſh miniſter, who is 


to take care of the Proteſtant intereſt in Germany, is riding 
am to Harwich, and in violent haſte to be at Ratiſbone be- 
ore the diet breaks up. At'the ſame time a rich fleet hes 
ready for the Mediterranean, and a fine ſquadron is bound 
for the Baltic. All theſe things may probably happen at 
once, at leaſt there is no difficulty in ſuppoſing they ſhould. 
If theſe people are not atheiſts, or very great reprobates, they 
will all have ſome good thoughts before they go to ſleep, and 
conſequently about bed-time, they muſt all differently pray 
for a fair wind and a proſperous voyage. I do not ſay but it 
is their duty, and it is poſſible they may be all heard, but I 
am ſure they cannot be all ſerved at the ſame time. 

After this, I flatter myſelf to have demonſtrated that, neither 
the friendly qualities and kind affections that are natural to 
man, nor the real virtues he is capable of acquiring by reaſon 
and ſelf-denial, are the foundation of ſociety ; but that what 
we call evil in this world, moral as well as natural, is the 
grand principle that makes us ſociable creatures, the ſolid 
baſis, the life and ſupport of all trades and employments 
without exception : that there we muſt look for the true 
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origin of all arts and ſciences, and that the moment evil. 


ceaſes, the ſociety muſt be ſpoiled, if not totally diſſolved, 

I could add a thouſand things to enforce, and further il. 
luſtrate this truth, with abundance of pleaſure ; but for fear 
of being troubleſome, I ſhall make an end, though I confeſ 
that I have not been half fo ſolicitous to gain the approba. 
tion of others, as I have ſtudied to pleaſe myſelf in this amuſe. 
ment: yet if ever I hear, that by following this diverſion | 
have given any to the intelligent reader, it will always add 
to the ſatisfaction I have received in the performance. In 
the hope my vanity forms of this, I leave him with regret, 
and conclude with repeating the ſeeming paradox, the ſub. 
ſtance of which is advanced in the title page; that private 
vices, by the dexterous management of a ſkilful politician, 
may be turned into public benefits. 


| 
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A 


VINDICATION 


OF THE 


Book, from the AsrtrSIoNs contained in a Preſentment of. 
the Grand Jury of Middleſex, = 


And an Abuſive Letter to Lord C0 


Taar the reader may be fully inſtructed in the merits of 
the cauſe between my adverſaries and myſelf, it is requiſite 
that, before he ſees my defence, he ſhould know the whole 
charge, and have before him all the accuſations againſt me 
at large. | 


The Preſentment of the Grand Jury is worded thus : 


Wi the Grand Jury for the county of Middleſex, have, 
with the greateſt forrow and concern, obſerved the many 
books and pamphlets that are almoſt every week publiſhed 
againſt the ſacred articles of our holy religion, and all diſci- 
pline and order in the church, and the manner in which this 
is carried on, ſeems to us to have a direct tendency to pro- 
pagate infidelity, and conſequently corruption of all morals. 
We are juſtly ſenſible of the goodneſs of the Almighty, 
that has preſerved us from the plague, which has viſited our 
neighbouring nation, and for which great mercy, his Ma- 
jeſty was graciouſly pleaſed to command, by his proclama- 
tion, that thanks ſhould be returned to Heaven; but how 
provoking muſt it be to the Almighty, that his mercies and 
deliverances extended to this nation, and our thankſgiving 
that was publicly commanded for it, ſhould be attended with 
fuch flagrant impieties. | 
We know of nothing that can be of greater ſervice to his 
Majeſty, and the Proteſtant ſucceſſion (which is happily efta- 
bliſhed among us for the defence of the Chriſtian Religion), 


than the ſuppreſſion of blaſphemy and profaneneſs, which 
has a direct tendency to ſubvert the very foundation on which 


his Majeſty's government is fixed. 


* 
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So reſtleſs have theſe zealots for infidelity been in their 
diabolical attempts againſt religion, that they have, | 
Firſt, Openly blaſphemed and denied the doctrine of the 

ever Bleſſed Trinity, endeavouring, by ſpecies pretences, to 
revive the Arian hereſy, which was never introduced into 
any nation, but the” vengeance of Heaven purſued it. 

Secondly, They affirm an abſolute fate, and deny the Pro- 
vidence and government of the Almighty in the world. 

- Thirdly, They have endeavoured to ſubvert all order and 
. diſcipline of the church, and by vile and - unjuſt reflections 
on the clergy, they ſtrive to bring contempt on all religion; 
that by the libertiniſm of their opinions they may encourage 
| and draw others into the immoralities of their practice. 

_ » Fourthly, That a general libertiniſm may the more effec- 

tually be eſtabliſhed, the univerſities are decried, and all in- 
ſtructions of youth in the principles of the Chriſtian religion 
are exploded with the greateſt malice and falſity. 

Fifthly, The more effectually to carry on theſe works of 
darkneſs, ſtudied artifices, and invented colours, have been 
made uſe of to run down religion and virtue as prejudicial to 
ſociety, and detrimental to the ſtate; and to recommend 
luxury, avarice, pride, and all kind of vices, as being ne- 
ceſſary to public welfare, and not tending to the deſtrue- 
tion of the conſtitution : nay, the very ſtews themſelves have 
had ftrained apologies and forced encomiums made in their 
favour, and produced in print, with deſign, we conceive, 
to debauch the nation. 

Theſe principles having a direct tendency to the ſubver- 
ſion of all religion and civil government, our duty to the 
Almighty, our love to our country, and regard to our oaths, 
\ oblige us to warn | | 


ds the 
| publiſher of a book, intituled the Fable of the Bees; or n. 
vate Vices Public Benefits. ad. Edit. 1723. 


And alſo 
| as the publiſher 
of a 22 paper, called the Britiſh Int n 26, 
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The Letter I complain of is this * 
My Low, „„ 


Ir is welcome news to all the king's loyal ſubjects and true 
friends to the eſtabliſhed government and ſucceſſion in the 
illuſtrious houſe of Hanover, that your Lordſhip is faid to be 
contriving ſome effectual means of ſecuring us from the dan- 
gers, wherewith his Majeſty's happy government ſeems to be 
threatened by Catiline, under the name of Cato; by the 
writer of a book, mtituled, The Fable of the Bees, &c. 
and by others of their fraternity, who are undoubtedly uſe- 
ful friends to the Pretender, and diligent, for his ſake, in 


labouring to ſubvert and ruin our confticution, under a ſpe= 


cious pretence of defending it. Your Lord{hip's wiſe reſo- 
lution, totally to ſuppreſs ſuch impious writings, and the 
direction already given for having them preſented, immedi- 
ately, by ſome of the grand juries, will effectually convince 
the nation, that no attempts againſt Chriftianity will be 
ſuffered or endured here. And this conviction will at once 
rid mens minds of the uneaſineſs which this flagitious race of 
writers has endeayoured to raile in them; will therefore be 
a firm bulwark to the Proteſtant religion; will effectually de- 
teat the projects and hopes of the Pretender; and beſt ſecure 
us againſt any change in the miniftry, And no faithful 
Briton could be unconcerned, if the people ſhould imagine 
any the leaſt neglect in any ſingle perfon bearing a part in 
the mingry, or begin to grow jealous, that any thing could 
be done, which is not done, in defending their religion from 
every the leaſt appearance of danger approaching towards it. 
And, my Lord, this jealouſy might have been apt to rife, if 
no meaſures, had been taken to diſcourage and cruſh the open 
advocates of irreligion. It is no eaſy matter to get jealvuly 
out of one's brains, when it is once got into them. Jealouſy, 
my Lord! it is as furious a fiend as any of them all. I hate 
ſeen a little thin weak woman ſo invigorated by a fit of jea- 
louſy, that five grenadiers-could not hold her. My Lord, go 
on with your jutt methods of keeping the people clear of 
this curled jealouſy : for amongſt the various kinds and oc- 
caſions of it, that which concerns their religion, is the moſt 
violent, flagrant, frantic ſort of all ; and accordingly has, in 
former reigns, produced thoſe various miſchiefs, which your 
Lordſhip has faithfully 1 * to prevent, dutitully re- 
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garding the royal authority, and conforming to the example 
of his Majeſty, who has graciouſly given directions (which 
are well known to your Lordſhip) for the preſerving of unity 
in the church; and the purity of the Chriſtian faith. It js 
in vain to think that the people of England will ever give 
up their religion, or be very fond of any miniſtry that will 
not ſupport it, as the wiſdom of this miniſtry has done, a. 
gainſt ſuch audacious attacks as are made upon it by the 
icriblers ; for ſcribler, your Lordſhip knows, is the juſt ap. 
pellation of every author, who, under whatever plauſible 
appearance of good ſenſe, attempts to undermine the re. 
ligion, and therefore the content and quiet, the peace and 
happineſs of his fellow- ſubjects, by ſubtle and artful, and 
fallacious arguments and inſinuations. May Heaven avert 
thoſe inſufferable miſeries, which the Church of Rome would 
bring upon us! tyranny is the bane of human ſociety, and 
there is no tyranny heavier than that of the triple crown, 
And, therefore, this free and happy people has juſtly con- 
ceived an utter abhorrence and dread of Popery, and of 
every thing that looks like encouragement or tendency to it; 
but they do. alſo abhor and dread the violence offered to 
Chriſtianity itſelf, by our Britiſh Catilines, who ſhelter their 
treacherous deſigns againſt it, under the falſe colours of re. 
gard and good will to our bleſſed Proteſtant religion, while 
they demonſtrate, too plainly demonſtrate, that the title of 
Proteſtants does not belong to them, unleſs it can belong to t 
thoſe who are in effect proteſtors againſt all religion. y 
And really the people cannot be much blamed for being y 
a little unwilling to part with their religion: for they tell ye Mer 
that there is a God; and that God governs the world; and pl 
that he is wont to bleſs or blaſt a kingdom, in proportion to 
the degrees of religion or irreligion prevailing in it. Your 
Lordſhip has a fine collection of books; and, which is a finer 
thing ſtill, you do certainly underſtand them, and can turn 
to an account of any important affair in a trice. I would 
therefore fain know, whether your Lordſhip can ſhow, from 
any writer, let him be as profane as the ſcribblers would have 
him, that any one empire, kingdom, country, or province, 
great or ſmall, did not dwindle and fink, and was confound- 
ed, when it once failed of providing ſtudiouſly for the ſup- 
port of religion. 
The ſcribblers talk much of the Roman government, and 
liberty, and the ſpirit of the old Romans. But it is unde- 
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niable, that their moſt plauſible talk of theſe things is all 
pretence, and grimace, and an artifice to ſerve the purpoſes 
of irreligion ; and by conſquence to render the people un- 
eaſy, and ruin the kingdom. For if they did in reality 
eſteem, and would faithfully recommend to their country- 
men, the ſentiments and principles, the main purpoſes and 
practices of the wiſe and proſperous Romans, they would, 
in the firſt place, put us in mind, that old Rome was as re- 
markable for obſerving and promoting natural religion, as 
new Rome has been for corrupting that which is revealed. 
And as the old Romans did ſignally recommend themſelves 
to the favour of heaven, by their faithful care of reli- 
gion; ſo were they abundantly convinced, and did accord- 
ingly acknowledge, with univerſal conſent, that their 
care of religion was the great means * of God's preſervin 

ad the empire, and crowning it with conqueſt and ſucceſs, — 
n. perity and glory. Hence it was, that when their orators 
n. were bent upon exerting their utmoſt in moving and per- 
of ſuading the people, upon any occaſion, they ever put them 
t; in mind of their religion, if that could be any way affected 
ta by the point in debate; not doubting that the people would 
eur determine in their favour, if they could but demonſtrate, 
le: that the ſafety of religion depended upon the ſucceſs of their 
ule I cauſe. And, indeed, neither the Romans, nor any other 
of nation upon earth, did ever ſuffer their eſtabliſhed religion 
to do be openly ridiculed, exploded, or oppoſed : and I am ſure, 
| your Lordſhip would not, for all the world, that this thing 
ns would be done with impunity amongſt us, which was never 
Je Wendured in the world before. Did ever any man, fince the 
nd pleſſed revelation of the goſpel, run riot upon Chriſtianity, 
to Was ſome men, nay, and ſome few women too, have lately 
our done? muſt the devil grow rampant at this rate, and not to 
ner be called coram nobis? Why ſhould not he content himſelf 
urn to carry off people in the common way, the way of curſing 
and ſwearing, Sabbath breaking and cheating, bribery, and 
hypocriſy, drunkenneſs and whoring, and ſuch kind of things 
as he uſed to do? never let him domineer in mens mouths 
nd writings, as he does now, with loud, tremendous infide- 
ity, blaſphemy and prophaneneſs, enough to frighten the 
King's ſubjects out of their wits. We are now come to a 


* Quis eſt tam vecors qui non intelligat, numine hoc tantum imperium. 
de- e natum, actum, et retentum? Cie. Orat. de Haruſb. Reſp. | 
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ſhort queſtion : God or the devil? that is the word; and 
time will ſhaw, who and who goes together. Thus much 
may be ſaid at preſent, that thoſe have abundantly ſhown 
their ſpirit of oppoſition to ſacred things, who have not on- 
Iy inveighed againſt the national profeſſion and exerciſe of 
religion; and endeavoured, with bitterneſs and dexterity, 
to render it odious and contemptible, but are ſolicitous to 
hinder multitudes of the natives of this ifland from having 
the very ſeeds of religion ſown among them with advantage, 
Arguments are urged, with the utmoſt vehemence, againſt 
the education of poor children in the charity ſchools, though 
there hath not one juſt reaſon been offered againſt the pro- 
viſion made for that education. The things that have been 
objected againſt it are not, in fact, true; and nothing ought 
to be regarded, by ſerious and wiſe men, as a weighty or 
juſt argument, if it is not a true one. How hath Catiline 
the confidence left to look any man in the face, after he 
hath ſpent more confidence than moſt mens whole ſtock a. 
mounts to, in ſaying, that this pretended charity has, in 
effect, deſtroyed all other charities, which were before given 
to the aged, ſick, and impotent. | 7 
It ſeems pretty clear, that if thoſe, who do not contribute 
to any charity ſchool, are become more uncharitable to any 
other object than formerly they were, their want of charity 
to the one, is not owing to their contribution to the other, 
And as to thoſe who do contribute to theſe ſchools ; they 
are ſo far from being more ſparing in their relief of other ob- 
jeQs, than they were before, that the poor widows, the aged 
and the impotent do plainly receive more relief from them, 
in proportion to their numbers and abilities, than from any 
the fame numbers of men under the ſame circumſtancies 
of fortune, who do not concern themſelves with charity 
ſchools, in any reſpect, but in condemning and decrying 
them. I will meet Catiline at the Grecian coffee- houſe any 
day in the week, and by an enumeration of particular pet: 
ſons, in as great a numbergs he pleaſeth, demonſtrate the 
truth of a I ſay. But 1 do not much depend upon hi 
giving me the meeting, becauſe it is his buſineſs, not to en 
courage demonſtrations of the truth, but, to throw diſguiſe 
upon it; otherwiſe, he never could have allowed himſel 
after repreſenting the charity ſchools as intended to bree 
up children to reading and writing, and a ſober behaviour 
that they may be qualified to be ſervants, immediately tt 
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add theſe words, a ſort of idle and rioting vermin, by which 
the kingdom is already almoſt devoured, and are become 
every where a public nuiſance, &c. What? Is it owing to the 
charity ſchools, that ſervants are become ſo idle, ſuch riot- 
ing vermin, ſuch a public nuiſance; that women: ſervants 
turn whores, and the men- ſervants robbers, houſe-breakers, 
and ſharpers? (as he ſays they commonly do). Is this owing 
to the charity ſchools? or, if it is not, how comes he to al- 
low himſelf the liberty of repreſenting theſe ſchools as a 
means of increaſing this load of miſchief, which is indeed too 
plainly fallen upon the public ? The imbibing principles of 
virtue hath not, uſually, been thought the chief occaſion of 
running into vice. If the early knowledge of truth, and of 
our. obligations to it, were the ſureſt means of departing 
from it, nobody would doubt, that the knowledge of truth 
was inſtilled into Catiline very early, and with the utmoſt 
care. It is a good pretty thing in him to ſpread a report, 
and to lay ſo much ſtreſs upon it as he does, that there is 
more collected at the church doors in a day, to make theſe 
poor boys and girls appear in caps and livety-coats, than for 
all the poor in a year. O rare Catiline! This point you 
will carry moſt ſwimmingly; for you have no witneſſes 
againſt you, nor any living ſoul to contradict you, except 
the collectors and overſeers of the poor, and all other princi- 
pal inhabitants of moft of the pariſhes, where any charity 
ichools are in England. 

The jeſt of it is, my Lord, that theſe feribblers would till 
be thought good moral men. But, when men make it their 
buſineſs to miſlead and deceive their neighbours, and that in 
matters of moment, by diſtorting and diſguifing the truth, by 
miſreprefentations and falſe inſinuations; if ſuch men are 
not guilty of uſurpation, while they take upon them the 
character of good moral men, then it is not immoral, in any 
man, to be falſe and deceitful, in caſes where the law can- 
not touch him for being fo, and morality bears no relation 


to truth and fair dealing. However, I ſhall nor be very will- 


Ing to meet one of thefe moral men upon Hounſlow-heath, 
it I ſhould happen to ride that way without piſtol. For I 
have a notion; that they who have no conſcience in one 
point, do not much abound with it in another. Your Lord. 
ſhip, who judges accurately of men, as well as books, will 
eaſily imagine, if you had no other knowledge of the charity 
ſchools, that there muſt be ſomething very excellent in them 
| 50 | i 
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becauſe ſuch kind of men as theſe are ſo warm in oppoſing 
them. 

They tell you, that theſe ſchools are hindrances to huſ. 
bandry and to manufacture. As to huſbandry ; the children 
are not kept in the ſchools longer than till they are of age 
and ſtrength to perform the principal parts of it, or to bear 
conſtant labour in it ; and even while they are under this 
courſe of education, your Lordſhip may depend upon it, that 
they ſhall never be hindered from working in the fields, or 
being employed in ſuch labour as they are capable of, in any 
parts of the year, when they can get ſuch employment for 
the ſupport of their parents and themſelves, In this caſe, the 
parents, in the ſeveral counties, are proper judges of their ſe. 
veral ſituations and circumſtances, and at the ſame time, not 
ſo very fond of their childrens getting a little knowledge, ra- 
ther than a little money, but that they will find other em. 
ployment for them than going to ſchool, whenever they can 
get a penny hy ſo doing. And the caſe is the ſame as to the 
manufactures; the truſtees of the charity ſchools, and the 
parents of the children bred in them, would be thankful to 
thoſe gentlemen who make the objection, if they would aſſiſt 
in removing it, by ſubſcribing to a fund for joining. the em- 
ployment of manufacture, to the buſineſs of learning to read 
and write in the charity ſchools. This would be a noble 
work: it is already affected by the ſupporters of ſome chari- 
ty ſchools, and is aimed at, and earneſtly deſired by all the 
reſt: but Rome was not built in a day. Till this great 
thing can be brought about, let the maſters and managers of 
the manufactures in the ſeveral places of the kingdom, be ſo 
charitable as to employ the poor children for a certain num- 
ber of hours in every day, in the reſpective manufactures, 
' While the truſtees are taking care to fill up their other hours 
of the day, in the uſual duties of the charity ſchools, It 1s 
an eaſy matter for party-men, for deſigning and perverted 


minds, to invent colourable, fallacious arguments, and to 


offer railing, under the appearance of reaſoning, againſt the 
. beſt things in the world. But undoubtedly, no umpartig! 
man, who is affected with a ſerious ſenſe of goodneſs, and a 
real love of his country, can think this proper and juſt view 
of the charity ſchools, liable to any juſt weighty objection, 
or refuſe to contribute his endeavours to improve and raiſe 
them to that perfection which is propoſed in them. In the 
mean time, let no man be ſo weak or ſo wicked as to deny, 
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that when poor children cannot meet with employment in 


any other honeſt way, rather than ſuffer their tender age to 


be ſpent in idleneſs, or in learning the arts of lying, and 
ſwearing, and ſtealing, it is true charity to them, and good 
ſervice done to our country, to employ them in learning the 
principles of religion and virtue, till their age and ſtrength 
will enable them to become ſervants in families, or to be en- 
gaged in huſbandry, or manufacture, or any kind of me- 
chanic trade or laborious employment; for to theſe labo- 
rious employments are the charity children generally, if not 
always turned, as ſoon as they become capable of them : 
and therefore Catiline may be pleaſed to retract his objec- 
tion concerning ſhop-keepers, or retailers of commodities, 
wherein he has affirmed, that their employments, which he 
ſays ought to fall to the ſhare of children of their own degree, 
are moſtly anticipated and engroſſed by the managers of the 
charity ſchools. He muſt excuſe my acquainting your Lord- 
ſhip, that this affirmation is in fact directly falſe, which is an 
inconvenience very apt to fall upon his affirmations, as it has 
particularly done upon one of them more, which I would 
mention. For he is not aſhamed roundly to aſſert, That the 
principles of our common people are debauched in our cha- 
rity ſchools, who are taught, as ſoon as they can ſpeak, to 
blabber out High-church and Ormond, and ſo are bred up 
to be traitors before they know what treaſon ſignifies. Your 
Lordſhip, and other perſons of integrity, whoſe words are the 
faithful reprefentatives of their meaning, would now think, 
if I had not given you a key to Catiline's talk, that he has 
been fully convinced, that the children in the charity 
ſchoos are bred up to be traitors. | if, 

My Lord, if any one maſter be ſuffered by the truſtees to 
continue in any charity ſchool, againſt| whom proof can be 
brought, that he is diſaffected to the government, or that he 
does not as faithfully teach the children obedience and loy- 


alty to the King, as any other duty in the catachiſm, then 1 


will gratify Catiline with a licence to pull down the ſchools, 
and hang up the maſters, according to his heart's deſire. 
Theſe, and ſuch things as theſe, are urged with the like 
bitterneſs, and as little truth, in the book mentioned above, 
viz. The Fable of the Bees; or, Private Vices, Public Bene- 
fits, &c. Cataline explodes the fundamental articles of faith, 


impiouſly comparing the doctrine of the bleſſed Trinity to 
fee · fa · lum: this prbfligate author of the Fable is not only. an 
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auxiliary to Catiline in oppoſition to faith. but has taken up. 
on him to tear up the very foundations of moral virtue, and 
eſtabliſh vice in its room. The beſt phyſician in the world 
did never labour more, to purge the natural body of bad 
qualities, than this bumble-bee has done to purge the body. 
politic of good ones. He himſelf bears teſtimony to the 
truth of this charge againſt him : for when he comes to the 
concluſion of his book, he makes this obſervation upon him. 
ſelf and his performance: After this, I flatter myſelf to 
* have demonſtrated, that neither the friendly qualities and 
«+ kind affections that are natural to man, nor the real virtues 
* he is capable of acquiring by reaſon and ſelf.denial, are 
the foundation of ſociety ; but that what we call evil in 
this world, moral as well as natural, is the grand principle 
that makes us ſociable creatures, the folid baſis, the life 
and ſupport of all trades and employments without excep- 
tion: that there we muſt look for the true origin of all 
arts and ſciences, and that the moment evil ceaſes, the ſo- 
* ciety muſt be ſpoiled, if not totally diflolved ” 
Now, my Lord, you ſee the grand deſign, the main drit 
of Catiline and his confederates ; now the ſcene opens, and 
the ſecret ſprings appear; now the fraternity adventure to 
ſpeak out, and ſurely no band of men ever dared to ſpeak 
at this rate before; now you ſee the true cauſe of all ther 
enmity to the poor charity ſchools ; it is levelled againft re- 
ligion : religion, my Lord, which the ſchools are inſtituted to 
promote, and which this confederacy is reſolved to deſtroy; 
for the ſchools are certainly one of the greateſt inſtruments 
of religion and virtue, one of the firmeft bulwarks againſt 
Popery, one of the beſt recommendations of this people to 
the Divine favour, and therefore one of the greateſt bleſſings 
to our country of any thing that has been ſet on foot ſince 
our happy Reformation and deliverance from the idolatry 
and tyranny of Rome. It any trivial inconvenience did 
ariſe from ſo excellent a work, as ſome little inconvenience 
attends all human inſtitutions and affairs, the excellency of 
the work would till be matter of joy, and find encourage- 
ment with all the wiſe and the good, who deſpiſe ſuch intig- 
nificant objections againſſ it, as other men are not aſhamed 
to raiſe and defend. "SET, 190 9 i ke 
No your Lordſhip alſo ſees the true cauſe of the ſatire, WM 
which is continually formed againſt the clergy, by Catiline W 
and his confederates. Why ſhould Mr. Hall's conyicuon WI 
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and execution be any more an objection againſt the clergy, 
than Mr. Layer's againſt the gentlemen of the long robe? 
Why, becauſe the profeſſion of the law does not immediate- 
ly relate te religion : and therefore Catiline will allow, that 
if any perſons of that profeſſion ſhould be traitors, or other- 
wiſe vicious, all the reſt may, notwithſtanding the iniquity of 
a brother, be as loyal and virtuous as any other ſubjects in 
the King's dominions: but becauſe matters of religion are 
the profeſſed concern, and the employment of the clergy ; 
therefore Catiline's logic makes it out, as clear as the day, 
that if any of them be diſaffected to the government, all the 
reſt are ſo too; or if any of them be chargeable with vice, 
this conſequence from it is plain, that all or moſt of the reſt 
are as vicious as the devil can make them. I ſhall not 
trouble your Lordſhip with a particular vindication of the 
clergy, nor is there any reaſon that I ſhould, for they are 
already ſecure of your Lordſhip's good affection to them, 
and they are able to vindicate themſelves whereſover ſuch a 
vindication 1s wanted, being as faithful, and virtuous, and 
learned, a body of men as any in Europe; and yet they ſuf. 
pend the publication of arguments in a folemn defence of 
themſelves, becauſe they neither expect nor deſire approba- 


tion and eſteem from impious and abandoned men; and, at 


the ſame time, they cannot doubt that all perſons, not only 
of great penetration, but of common ſenſe, do now clearly 
ſee, that the arrows ſhot againſt the clergy are intended to 
wound and deſtroy the divine inſtitution of the miniſterial 
offices, and to extirpate the religion which the ſacred offices 
were appointed to preſerve and promote. This was always 
ſuppoſed and ſuſpected by every honeſt and impartial man; 
but it is now demunſtrated by thoſe who betore had given 
occaſion to ſuch ſuſpicions, tor they have now openly de- 
clared, that faith, in the principal articles of it, is not only 
needleſs, but ridiculous, that the weltare of human ſociety 
mult fink and periſh under the encouragement of virtue, and 
that immorality is the only firm foundation whereon the 

happineſs ot mankind can be built and -ubfilt.. The publi- 
cation of ſuch tenets as theſe, an open avowed propolal to 
extirpate the Chriſlian faith and all virtue, and to fix moral 
evil tor the baſis of the government, is ſo ſtunning, ſo ſhock- 
ing, ſo frightful, ſo flagrant an enormity, that if it ſhould be 
imputed to us as a national guilt, the Divine vengeance muſt 
inevitably fall upon us. And how far this enormity would. 
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become a national guilt, if it ſhould paſs diſregarded and un. 
puniſhed, a caſuiſt leſs ſkilful and diſcerning than your Lord. 
thip may eaſily gueſs. And, no doubt, your Lordſhip's good 
judgment, in ſo plain and important a caſe, has made you, 
like a wiſe and faithful patriot; reſolve to uſe your utmoſt 
endeayours in your high ſtation, to defend religion from the 
bold attacks made upon it. 

As ſoon as I have ſeen a copy of the bill, for the better ſe- 
curity of his Majeſty and his happy government, by the bet. 
ter ſecurity of religion in Great Britain, your Lordſhip's 
juſt ſcheme of politics, your love of your country, and your 
great ſervices done to it, ſhall again be acknowledged by, 


Mr Lon, 
Nur moſt faithful bumble Servant, 
TnrophiLus PHILo-BRITANNUS; 


Theſe violent accuſations, and the great clamour every 
where raiſed againſt the book, by governors, maſters, and 
other champions of charity ſchools, together with the advice 
of friends, and the reflection on what I owed to myſelf, drew 
from me the following anſwer. The candid reader, in the 
peruſal of it, will not be offended at the repetition of ſome 
pailages, one of which he may have met with twice already, 
when he ſhall conſider that, to make my defence by itſelf to 
the public, I was obliged to repeat what had been quoted in 
the Letter, ſince the paper would unavoidably fall into the 

hands of many who had never ſeen either the Fable of the 
Bees, or the Defamatory Letter wrote againſt it. The An- 
fwer was publiſhed in the London 1 of 13 10. 
1723, in theſe words: | 


W. ande in the tions Poſt of Thurſday July rr, a 
. preſentment was inſerted of the Grand Jury of Middleſex, 

againſt the publiſher of a book, intituled, The Fable of the 
Bees; or, Private Vices, Public Benefits; ; and ſince that, 

a paſſionate and abuſive Letter has been publiſhed againſt the 
fame book, and the author of it, in the London Journal of 
Saturday, July 27; I think myſelf indiſpenſibly obliged to 

vindicate the above ſaid book againſt the black aſperſions that 
undeſervedly have been caſt upon it, being conſcious that I 
have not had the leaft ill defign in compoting it. The ac - 
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cuſations againſt it having been made openly in the public 


pers, it is not equitable the defence of it ſnould appear in 
a more private manner. What I have to ſay in my behalf, I 
ſhall addreſs to all men of ſenſe and ſincerity, aſking no other 
favour of them, than their patience and attention. Setting 
aſide what in that Letter relates to others, and every thing 
that is foreign and immaterial, I ſhall begin with the paſſage 
that is quoted from the book, viz. © After this, I flatter my- 
« ſelf to have demonſtrated, that neither the friendly quali- 
« ties and kind affections that are natural to man, nor the 
« real virtues he is capable of acquiring by reaſon and ſelf- 
« denial, are the foundation of ſociety ; but that what we 
call evil in this world, moral as well as natural, is the 

grand principle that makes us ſociable creatures; the 
« {olid baſis, the life and ſupport of all trades and employ- 
ments without exception: That there we muſt look for 
« the true origin of all arts and ſciences; and that the mo- 
« ment evil ceaſes, the ſociety muſt be ſpoiled, if not totally 
„ diffolved.” Theſe words, I own, are in the book, and, 
being both innocent and true, like to remain there in all fu- 
ture impreſſions. But I will likewiſe own very freely, that, 
if I had wrote with a deſign to be underſtood by the meaneſt 
capacities, I would not have choſe the ſubject there treated 
of; or if I had, I would have amplified and explained every 
period, talked and diſtinguiſhed magiſterially, and never ap- 


peared without the feſcue in my hand. As for example; 


to make the paſſage pointed at intelligible, I would have be- 
ſtowed a page or two on the meaning of the word Evil; af- 


ter that I would have taught them, that every defect, every 


want, was an evil; that on the multiplicity of thoſe wants 
depended all thoſe mutual fervices which the individual 
members of a ſociety pay to each other; and that conſe- 
quently, the greater variety there was of wants, the larger 


number of individuals might find their private intereſt in la- 


bouring for the good of others, and, united together, com- 
poſe one body. Is there a trade or handicraft but what 
ſupplies us with ſomething we wanted? This want certain- 
ly, before it was ſupplied, was an evil, which that trade or 
handicraft was to remedy, and without which it could never 
have been thought of. Is there an art or ſcience that was 
not invented to mend ſome defect! Had this latter not ex- 
Med, there could have been no occaſion for the former to 


move it. I ſay, p. 236. The excellency of human thought 
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« and contivance has been, and is yet nowhere more conſpi. 
© cuous, than in the variety of tools and inſtruments of work. 
« men and artificers, and the multiplicity of engines; that 
« were all invented, either to afliſt the weakneſs of man, to 
correct his many imperfections, to gratify his lazineſs, or 

% obviate his impatience.” Several foregoing pages run in 
the ſame ſtrain. But what relation has all this to religion or 
infidelity, more than it has to navigation or the peace in the 
north ? 

The many hands that are employed to ſupply our e 
wants, that are really ſuch, as hunger, thirſt, and nakednefs, 
are inconſiderable to the vaſt numbers that are all innocent. 
ly gratifying the depravity of our corrupt nature, I mean the 
induſtrious, who get a livelihood by their honeft labour, to 
which the vain and voluptuous muſt be beholden for all their 
tools and implements of eaſe and luxury. The ſhort-fight- 
« ed vulgar, in the chain of cauſes, ſeldom can ſee farther 
than one link; but thoſe who can enlarge their view, and 
« will give themſelves leiſure of gazing on the proſpect of 
« concatenated events, may, in a hundred places, ſee good 
« ſpring up, and pullulate from evil, as naturally as chickens 
« do from eggs.” 

The werds are to be found p. 46. in the Remark made 
on the ſeeming paradox ; that in the grumbling hive, 


The worſt of all the wakitads 
Did ſomething for the common good. 


Where, in many inſtances, may be amply diſcovered, how 


unſearchable Providence daily orders the comforts of the la- 


borious, and even the deliverances of, the oppreſſed, ſecretly 
to come forth, not only from the vices of the luxurious, but 
likewiſe the crimes of the flagitious and moſt abandoned. 

| Men of candour and capacity perceive, at firſt fight, that 
in the paſſage cenſured, there is no meaning hid or expreſſed 
that is not altogether contained in the following words: 
„ Man 1s a neceſſitous creature on innumerable accounts, 
and yet from thoſe very neceſſities, and nothing elle, ariſe 
all trades and employments.” But it is ridiculous for men 
to meddle with books above their ſphere. 

The Fable of the Bees was deſigned for the entertainment 
of people of knowledge and education, when they have an 
idle hour which they know not how to fpend better: it is a 


book of ſevere and exalted morality, that contains. a ſtrict 
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teſt of virtue, an infallible touchſtone to diſtinguiſh the real 
from the counterfeited, and ſhows many actions to be faulty 
that are palmed upon the world for good ones: it deſcribes 
the nature and ſymptoms of human paſſions, detects their 
force and diſguiſes ; and traces ſelf. love in its darkeſt re- 
ceſſes ; I might ſafely add, beyond any other ſyſtem of e- 
thics: the whole is a rhapſody void of order or method, but 
no part of it has any thing in it that is four or pedantic ; the 
ſtyle, | confeſs, is very unequal, ſometimes very high and rhe- 
torical, and ſometimes very low, and even very trivial; ſuch 
as it is, I am fatisfied that 1t has diverted perſons of great 
probity and virtue, and unqueſtionable good ſenſe; and I 
am in no fear that it will ever ceaſe to do ſo while it is read 
by ſuch. Whoever has ſeen the violent charge againſt this 
book, will pardon me for ſaying more in commendation of 
it, than a man, not labouring under the ſame neceſlity, 
would do of his own work on any other occaſion. 

The encomiums upon (ſtews complained of in the preſent- 
ment are no where in the book. What might give a handle 
to this charge, muſt be a political diſſertation concerning the 
beſt method to guard and preſerve women of. honour and 
virtue from the inſults of diſſolute men, whoſe paſſions are 
often ungovernable : As in this there is a dilemma between 
two evils, which it is impracticable to ſhun both, ſo I have 
treated it with the utmoſt caution, and begin thus: I am 
far from encouraging vice, and ſhould think it an unſpeak- 
able felicity for a ſtate, if the fin of uncleanneſs could be 
e utterly baniſhed from it; but I am afraid it is impoſſible.” 
I give my reaſons why I think it fo; and, ſpeaking occaſlon- 
ally of the muſic-houſes at Amſterdam, I give a ſhort ac- 
count of them, than which nothing can be more harmleſs ; 
and I appeal to all impartial judges, whether, what I have 
ſaid of them is not ten times more proper to give men (even 
the voluptuous of any taſte) a diſguſt' and averſion againſt 
them, than it is to raiſe any criminal defire. I am ſorry 
the Grand Jury ſhould conceive that I publiſhed this with a 
deſign to debauch the nation, without conſidering, that, in the 
firſt place, there is not a ſentence nor a ſyllable that can either 
offend the chaſteſt ear, or ſully the imagination of the moſt 
vicious; or, in the ſecond, that the matter complained of is 
manifeſtly addreſſed to magiſtrates and politicians, or, at 
leaſt, the more ſerious and thinking part of mankind ; where- 
as a general corruption of manners as to lewdnelſs, to be pro- 
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duced by reading, can only be apprehended from obſceni, 
ties eaſily purchaſed, and every way adapted to the taſtes 
and capacities of the heedleſs multitude and unexperienced 
youth of both ſexes : but that the performance, ſo outrage. 
ouſly exclaimed againſt, was never calculated for either of 
theſe claſſes of people, is ſelf-evident from every circum. 
ftance, The beginning of the proſe is altogether philoſophi- 
cal, and hardly intelligible to any that have not been uſed 
to matters of ſpeculation ; and the running title of it is fo 
far from being ſpecious or inviting, that without having read 
the book itſelf, nobody knows what to make of it, while, at 
the ſame time, the price is five ſhillings. From all which it 
is plain, that if the book contains any dangerous tenets, I 
have not been very ſolicitous to ſcatter them among the 
people. I have not ſaid a word to pleaſe or engage them, 
and the greateſt compliment I have made them has been, 
Apage vulgus. But as nothing (I ſay, p. 138) would more 
clearly demonſtrate the falſity of my rhe. than that, the 
generality of the people ſhould fall in with them, ſo I do 
not expect the approbation of the multitude. I write not 
to many, nox ſeek for any well-wiſhers, but among the few 
that can think abſtractly, and have their minds elevated 
above the vulgar.” Of this I have made no ill uſe, and 
ever preſerved ſuch a tender regard to the public, that when 
I have advanced any uncommon ſentiments, I have uſed all 
the precautions imaginable, that they might not be hurtful 
to weak minds that might caſually dip into the book. When 
(p. 137.) I owned, © That it was my ſentiment that no ſocie- 
ty could be raiſed into a rich and mighty kingdom, or ſq 
* raiſed ſubſiſt in their wealth and power for any conſiderable 
time, without the vices of man,” I had premiſed, what was 
true, That I had never ſaid or imagined, that man could not 
# be virtuous as well in a rich and mighty kingdom, as in the 
« moſt pitiful commonwealth :” which caution, a man leſs 
ſcrupulous than myſelf might have thought ſuperfluous, when 
he had already explained himſelf on that head in the very 
tame paragraph which begins thus: I lay down, as a firſt 
«+ principle, that in all ſocieties, great or ſmall, it is the du- 
* ty of every member of it to be good; that virtue ought 
* to be encouraged, vice diſcountenanced, the laws obeyed, 
* and the. tranſgreflors puniſhed” There is not a line in the 
book that contradicts this doctrine, and I defy my enemies 
to diſprove what I have advanced, p. 139, That if I have 
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© ſhown the way to wordly greatneſs, I have always, without 
# heſitation, preferred the road that leads to virtue.” No 
man ever took more pains not to be miſconſtrued than my- 
ſelf: mind p. 138, when I ſay, That ſocieties cannot be 
« raiſed to wealth and power, and the top of earthly glory, 
« without vices; I do not think, that by ſo ſaying, I bid men 
« be vicious, any more than I bid them be quarrelſome or co- 
« yetous, when IJ affirm, that the profeſſion of the law could 
not be mintained in ſuch numbers and ſplendour, if there was 
not abundance of too ſelfiſh and litigious people.“ A cau- 
tion of the ſame nature I had already given towards the end 
of the Preface, on account of a palpable evil inſeparable 
from the felicity of London. To ſearch into the real cauſes 
of things, imports no ill deſign, nor has any tendency to do 
harm. A man may write on poiſons, and be an excellent 
phyſician. - Page 235, I ſay, No man needs to guard him- 
« ſelf againſt bleſſings, but calamities require hands to avert 
% them.” And lower, It is the extremities of heat and cold, 
the inconſtancy and badneſs of ſeaſons, the violence and 
« uncertainty of winds, the vaſt power and treachery of water, 
the rage and untractableneſs of fire, and the ſtubbornneſs 
« and ſterility of the earth, that rack our invention, how we 
« ſhall either avoid the miſchiefs they produce, or correct the 
« malignity of them, and turn their ſeveral forces to our own 
„ advantage a thouſand different ways.” While a man is 
inquiring into the occupation of vaſt multitudes, I cannot 
ſee why he may not ſay all this and much more, without be- 
ing accuſed of depreciating and ſpeaking ſlightly of the gitts 
and munificence of heaven; when, at the ſame time, he de- 
monſtrates, that without rain and ſunſhine this globe would 
not be habitable to creatures like ourſelves. It is an out-of- 
the-way ſubject, and I would never quarrel with the man 
who ſhould tell me that it might as well have been let alone: 
yet I always thought it would pleaſe men of any tolerable 
taſte, and not be eaſily loft. 

My vanity 1 could never conquer, ſo well as I could wiſh; 
and I am too proud to commit crimes, and as to the main ſcope, 
the intent of the book, I mean the view it was wrote with, I 
proteſt that it has been with the utmoſt ſincerity, what I bave 
declared of it in the Preface, where you will find t᷑neſe words: 
If you alk me, why I have done all this, cuz bono And what 
good theſe notions will produce? Truly, beſides the reader 8 
. direriion, L believe none at all; but if I was aſked, what na- 
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turally ought to be expected from them? I would anſwer, 


FThat, in the firſt place, the people who continually find fault 
* with others, by reading them would be taught to look at 
home, and examining their own conſciences, be made 
* aſhamed of always railing at what they are more or leſ; 

* guilty of themſelves; and that, in the next, thoſe who are 
fo fond of the eaſe and comforts of a great and flouriſhing 
« nation, would learn more patiently to ſubmit to thoſe in. 
* conveniences, which no government upon earth can reme- 
* dy, when they ſhould ſee the impoſſibility of enjoying any 

Key oma ſhare of the firſt, without partaking likewile of the 
latter.“ 

The firſt impreſſion of the Fable of the Bees, whe came 
out in 1714, was never carped at, or publicly taken notice 
of; and all the reaſon I can think on, why this ſecond 
edition ſhould be ſo unmercifully treated, though it has ma- 
ny precautions which the former wanted, 1s an Eflay on Cha- 
rity and Charity Schools, which is added to what was print- 
ed before. I confeſs, that it is my ſentiment, that all hard 
and dirty work, ought, in a well-governed nation, to be the 
lot and portion of the poor, and that to divert their children 
from uſeful labour till they are fourteen or fifteen years old, is 
a wrong method to qualify them for it when are they grown 
"up. I have given ſeveral 'reaſons for my opinion in that 
Eſſay, to which I refer all impartial men of underſtanding, 
alluring them that they will not meet with ſuch monſtrous 
impiety in it as reported. What an advocate I have been 
for libertiniſm and immorality, and what an enemy to all 
inſtructions of youth in the Chriſtian faith, may be collected 
from the pains I have taken on education for above ſeven 
pages together: and afterwafds again, page 193, where 
ſpeaking of the inſtructions the children of the poor might 
receive at church; from which, I ſay, “ Or ſome other place 
of worſhip, I would not have the meaneſt of a pariſh that 
is able to walk to it, be abſent on Sundays,“ I have theſe 
words: It is the Sabbath, the moſt uleful day in feven, 
that is ſet apart for divine ſervice and religious exerciſe, as 
well as reſting from bodily labour; and it is a duty incum- 

bent on all magiſtrates, to take a particular care of that 
« day. The poor more elpecially, and their children, 
* ſhould be made to go to church on it, both in the tore and 
the afternoon, becauſe they have no time on any other, 
By precept and example, they ought to be encouraged ta 
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* it from their very infancy : the wilful neglect of it ought 
to be counted ſcandalous ; and if downright compulſion to 
« what I urge might ſeem too harſh, and perhaps impractica- 
« ble, all diverſions at leaſt ought ſtrictly to be prohibited, 


« and the poor hindered from every amuſement abroad, that 


might allure or draw them from it.” If the arguments I 


have made uſe of are not convincing, I deſire they may be 
refuted, and I will acknowledge it as a favour in any one that 


ſhall convince me of my error, without ill language, by 
ſhowing me wherein I have been miſtaken: but calumny, it 
ſeems, is the ſhorteſt way of confuting an adverſary, when 
men are touched in a ſenſible part. Vaſt ſums are gathered 


for theſe charity ſchools, and I underſtand human nature tao 


well to imagine, that the ſharers of the money ſhould hear 


them ſpoke againſt with any patience. 1 foreſaw, therefore, 
the uſage I was to receive, and having repeated the common 
cant that is made for charity ſchools, I told my readers, 
page 165. * This is the general cry, and he that ſpeaks the 
leaſt word againſt it, is an uncharitable, hard-hearted, and 
« inhuman, if not a wicked, profane and atheiſtical wretch.“ 
For this reaſon, it cannot be thought, that it was a great ſur- 
priſe to me, when in that extraordinary letter to Lord C. IL 
ſaw myſelf called © profligate author; the publication of 
* my tenets, an open and avowed propoſal to extirpate the 
« Chriſtian faith and all virtue, and what I had done fo ſtun- 
ning, ſo ſhocking, ſo frightful, ſo flagrant an enormity, that 
it cried for the vengeance of Heaven.“ This is no more 
than what I have already expected from the enemies to 
truth and fair dealing, and I ſhall retort nothing on the 
angry author of that letter, who endeavours to expoſe me to 
the public fury. I pity him, and have charity enough to be- 
lieve that he has been impoſed upon himſelf, by truſting to 
fame and the hearſay of others; for no man in his wits can 
imagine that he ſhould have read one quarter part of my 
book, and write as he does. 

I am ſorry if the words Private Vices, Public Benefits, 
have ever given any offence to a well-meaning man. The 
myſtery of them is ſoon unfolded, when once they are right- 
ly underſtood ; but no man of fincerity will queſtion the in- 
nocence of them, that has read the laſt paragraph, where I 
take my leave of the reader, and conclude with repeating 
the ſeeming paradox, the ſubſtance of which is advanced 


in the title page; that private vices, by the dexterous ma · 
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nagement of a ſkilful politician, may be turned into public 
# benefits.” Theſe are the laſt words of the book, print-' 
ed in the ſame large character with the reſt. But I ſet 
aſide all what I have ſaid in my vindication ; and if, in the 
whole book called the Fable of the Bees, and preſented by 
the grand jury of Middleſex to the judges of the King's 
Bench, there is to be found the leaſt title of blafphemy or 
profaneneſs, or any thing tending to immorality or the cor. 
ruption of manners, I deſire it may be publiſhed; and if this 
be done without invective, perſonal reflections, or ſetting the 
mob upon me, things I never deſign to anſwer, I will not 
only recant, but likewiſe beg pardon of the offended public 
in the moſt ſolemn manner: and (if the hangman might be 
thought too good for the office) burn the book myſelf, at 
any reaſonable time'and place my adverſaries ſhall be pleaſed 


to a Ppoint. 
The Author of the Fable of the Bees. 


THE 


FABLE-OF-THE BEES. 


PART II. 


n enim Commenta delit dies ; Nature judicia confirmat. 
Cicero de Nat. Degr. Lib. 2. 
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Coxsio nahe the manifold clamours, that have been xaiſ 
from ſeveral quarters, againſt the Fable of the Bees, even a 
ter I had publiſhed the vindication of it, many of my ręaders 
will wonder to ſee me come out with a ſecond part, before I 
have taken any further notice of what has been ſaid againſt 
the firſt, Whatever is publiſhed, L take it for granted, is 
ſubmitted to the judgment of all the world that ſee it; but 
it is very unreaſonable, that authors ſhould not be upon the 
ſame footing with their critics. The treatment I have re- 
ceived, and the liherties ſame gentlemen have taken with 
me, being well known, the public muſt be convinęed before 
now, that, in point of civility, I owe my adyerſaries nothing: 
and if thoſe, who have taken upon them to ſchqal and repri- 
mand me, had an undoubted right to cenſure what they 
thought fit, without aſking my leave, and to ſay of me what 
they pleaſed, I ought to have an equal privilege to examine 
their cenſures, an nd. without conſulting them, to judge in my 
turn, whether they are worth anſwering or not. The pub- 
lie muſt be the umpire between us. From the Appendix 
that has been added to the firſt part, ever ſince the third 
edition, it is manifeſt, that I have been far from endeavour- 
ing to ſtifle, either the arguments or the invectives that were 
made againſt me; and, not to have left the reader uninform- 
ed of any thing extant of either ſort, I once thought to have 
taken this opportunity of preſenting him with a liſt of the 
adverſaries that have appeared in print againſt me: but as 
they are in nothing ſo conſiderable as they are in their num- 
bers, I was afraid it would have looked like oftentation, un- 
leſs I would have anſwered them all, which I ſhall never at- 
tempt, The reaſon, therefore, of my obſtinate ſilence. has 
been all along, that hitherto I have not been aceuled of any 
thing that is criminal or immoral, for which every middling 
capacity could not have framed a very good anſwer, from 
* part or other, either of the rr or the book it- 
El. 

However, IL have wrote, and had by me near two years, 
defence of the Fable of the Bees, in which I have lated and 
endeavoured to ſolve all the objections that might reaſon- 
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ably be made againſt it, as to the doctrine contained in it, 
and the detriment it might be of to others: for this 1s the 
only thing about which 1 ever had any concern. Being 
conſcious, that I have wrote with no ill defign, I ſhould be 
ſorry to lie under the imputation of it : but as to the good- 


ver worth my care; and therefore thoſe critics, that 
und fault with my bad reaſoning, and ſaid of the book, 
that it is ill wrote, that there is nothing new in it, that it is 
incoherent ſtuff, that the language is barbarous, the humour 
low, and the ſtyle mean and pitiful ; thoſe critics, I ſay, are 
all very welcome to ſay what they pleaſe: In the main, 1 
believe they are in the right; but if they are not, I ſhall ne. 
ver give myſelf the trouble to contradi them; for I never 
think an author more fooliſhly employed, than when he is 


' i eſs or badneſs of the performance itſelf, the thought was 


- vindicating his own abilities. As I wrote it for my diver- 


fion, ſo I had my ends; if thoſe who read it have not had 
theirs, I am ſorry for it, though I think myſelf not at all an- 
ſwerable for the diſappointment. It was not wrote by ſub- 
#cription, nor have I ever warranted, any where, what uſe or 
goodneſs it would be of: on the contrary, in the very pre- 
face; I have called it an inconſiderable trifle ; and ſince that, 
I have publicly owned that it was a rhapſody. If people 


will buy books without looking into them, or knowing what 


they are, I cannot ſee whom they have to blame but them- 
ſelves, when they do not anſwer expectations. Beſides, it is 
no new thing for people to diſlike books after they have 
bought them : this will happen ſometimes, even when men 


of conſiderable figure had given them the ſtrongeſt aſſu- 
rances, before hand, that they would be pleaſed with them. 


A conſiderable part of the defence I mentioned, has been 
ſeen by ſeveral of my friends, who have been in expectation 


of it for ſome time. I have ſtayed neither for types nor pa- 
per, and yet I have ſeveral reaſons, why I do not yet publiſh 


1t; which, having touched nobody's money, nor made any 


promiſe concerning it, 1 beg leave to keep to myſelf, Moſt 
of my adverſaries, whenever it comes out, will think it ſoon 
enough; and nobody ſuffers by the delay but myſelf. 

Since 1 was firſt attacked, it has long been a matter of 


wonder and perplexity to me to find out, why and how men 
ſhould conceive, that TI had wrote with an intent to debauch 
the nation, and promote all manner of vice: and it was a 


 geeat while before I could derive the charge from any thing, 
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but wilful miſtake and premeditated malice. But fince I 
have ſeen, that men could be ſerious in apprehending the - 
increaſe of rogues and robberies, from the frequerit repre- 
ſentations of the Beggar's Opera, I am perſuaded, that there 
really are ſuch wrongheads in the world, as will fancy vices 
to be encouraged, when they ſee them expoſed. To the 
ſame perverſeneſs of judgment it muſt have been owing, that 
ſome of my adverſaries were highly incenſed with me, for 
having owned, m the Vindication, that hitherto I had not 
been able to conquer my vanity, as well as I could have 
wiſhed. From their cenſure it is manifeſt, that they muſt 
have imagined, that to complain of a frailty, was the ſame as 
to brag of it. But if theſe angry gentlemen had been leſs 
blinded with paſſion, or ſeen with better eyes, they would 
eaſily have perceived, unleſs they were too well pleaſed with 
their pride, that to have made the ſame confeſſion them- 
ſelves, they wanted nothing but ſincerity. Whoever boaſts 
of his vanity, and at the ſame time ſhows his arrogance, is 
unpardonable. But when we hear a man complain of an in- 
firmity, and his want of power entirely to cure it, whilſt he 
ſuffers no ſymptoms of it to appear, that we could juſtly up- 
braid him with, we are ſo far from being offended, that we 
are pleaſed with the ingenuity, and applaud his candour: and 
when ſuch an author takes no greater liberties with his rea- 
ders, than what is uſual in the ſame manner of writing, and 
owns that to be the reſult of vanity, which others tell a thou- 
ſand lies about, his confeſſion is a compliment, and the frank- 
neſs of it ought not to be looked upon otherwiſe, than as a 
civility to the public, a condeſcenfion he was not obliged to 
make. It is not in feeling the paſſions, or in being affected 
with the frailties of nature, that vice confifts ; but in in- 
dulging and obeying the call of them, contrary to the dic- 
tates of reaſon. Whoever pays great deference to his rea- 
ders, reſpectfully ſubmitting himſelf to their judgment; and 
tells them at the ſame” time, that he is entirely deſtitute © 
pride; whoever, I ſay, does this, ſpoils his compliment whilſt 
he is making of it : for it is no better than bragging, that it 
coſts him nothing. Perſons of taſte; and the leaft dehcacy; 
can be but little affected with a man's modeſty, of whom 
they are ſure, that he is wholly void of pride within: the ab- 
ſence of the one makes the virtue of the other ceaſe; at leaſt 
the merit of it is not greater than that of chaſtity in an 
eunueh, or humility in a beggar. What glory would it de 
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to the memory of Cato, that he refuſed to touch: the water 
that was brought him, if it was not ſuppoſed that he was very 
thirſty when he did it? 

The veader will find, that in this ſecond part I have en- 
deayoured to illuſtrate and explain' ſeveral things, that were 
obſcure and only hinted at in the firſt. 

- Whilſt I was forming this deſign, I found, on the one hand, 
that, as to myſelf, the eaſieſt: way of executing it, would be 
by dialogue; but I knew, on the other, that to diſculs 
opinions, and manage controverſies, it 1s counted the moſt 
unfair, manner of writing. When partial men have a mind 


to demoliſh an adverſary, and triumph over him with little 


expence, it has long been a frequent practice to attack him 
with dialogues, in which the champion, who is to loſe the 
battle, appears at the very beginning of the engagement, to 
be the victim that is to be ſacrificed, and ſeldom makes a 
better figure than cocks on Shrove-Tueſday, that receive 
blows, but return none, and are viſibly ſet up on purpoſe to 
be knocked down. That this is to be ſaid againſt dialogues, 
is certainly true; but it is as true, that there is no other 
manner of writing, by which greater reputation has been ob- 
tained. Thoſe, who have moſt excelled all others in it, were 
the two moſt famous authors of all antiquity, Plato and Ci- 
cero ; the one wrote almoſt all his philoſophical works in 
dialogues, and the other has left us nothing elſe. It is evi- 


dent, then, that the fault of thoſe, who have not ſucceeded in 


dialogues ; was in the management, and not in the manner of 
writing ; and that nothing but the ill uſe that has been made 
of it, could ever have brought it into diſrepute. The reaſon 
why Plato preferred dialogues to any other manner of 
writing, he ſaid, was, that things thereby might look, as if 
they were acted, rati..7 than told: the ſame was afterwards 
given by Cicero in the ſame words, rendered into his own 


language. The greateſt objection that in reality lies againſt 


it, is the difficulty there is in writing them well. The chief 
of Plato's interlocutors was always his maſter Socrates, who 


every where maintains his character with great dignity ; but 


it would have been impoſſible to have made ſuch an extraor- 
dinary perſon ſpeak like himſelf on ſo many emergencies, if 
Plato had not been as great a man as Socrates. |. 

Cicero, who {ſtudied nothing more than to :cnitate! Plato, 
introduced in his dialogues ſome of the. greateſt men in 
Rome, his conxemporaries, that were knoyn to be of different 
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opinions, and made them maintaip and defend every one his 
own ſentiments, as ſtrenuouſly, d. in as lively a manner, as 
they could poſſibly have done themſelves; and in 
his dialogues a man may eaſily imagine himſelf to be in 
company with ſeveral learned men of different taſtes and ſtu- 
dies. But to do this, a man muſt have Cicero's capacity. 
Lucian likewiſe, and ſeveral others among the ancients, 
choſe for their ſpeakers, perſons of known characters. That 
this intereſts and engages the reader more than ſtrange 
names, is undeniable ; but then, when the perſonages fall 
ſhort of thoſe characters, it plainly ſhows, that the author 
undertook what he was not able to execute. To avoid this 
inconveniency, moſt dialogue-writers among the moderns, 
have made ule of fictitious names, which they either inyent- 
ed themſelves or borrowed of others. Theſe are, generally 
ſpeaking, judicious compounds, taken from the Greek, that 
rve for ſhort characters of the imaginary perſons they are 
giren to, denoting either the party they fide with, or what it 
is they love or hate, But of all theſe happy compounds, 
there is not one that has appeared equally charming to ſo 
many authors of different views and talents, as Philalethes; 
a plain demonſtration of the great regard mankind generally 
have to truth. There has not been a paper-war of note, 
theſe two hundred years, in which both parties, at one time 
or other, have not made uſe of this victorious champion; 
who, which fide ſoever he has fought on, has hitherto, like 
Dryden's Almanzor, been conqueror, and conſtantly carried 
all before him. But, as by this means the event of the bat- 
tle muſt always be known, as ſoon as the combatants, are 
named, and before a blow is {truck ; and as all men are not 
equally peaceable in their diſpoſitions, many readers have 
complained, that they had not {port enough for their money, 
and that knowing ſo much before hand, ſpoiled all their di- 
verſion. This humour having prevailed tor ſome time, au- 
thors are grown leſs ſolicitous about the names of the per- 
ſonages they introduce. This careleſs way, ſeeming to me at 
leaſt as reaſonable as any other, I have followed; and had 
no other meaning by the names I have given my interlocu- 
tors, than to diſtinguiſh them, without the leaſt regard to 
the derivation of words, or any thing relating to the etymo- 
logy of them: all the care I have taken about them, that I 
know of, is, that the pronunciation of them: ond not be 
harſh, nor the ſounds . | | 
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But though the names I have choſen are feigned, and the 
circumſtances of the perſons fictitious, the characters them. 

ſelves are real, and as faithfully copied from nature as ! 

have been able to take them. I have known critics find 

fault with play-wrights for annexing ſhort characters to the 

I names they gave the perſons of the drama; alleging, that 
| it is foreſtalling their pleaſure, and that whatever the acton 
| are repreſented to be, they want no monitor, and are wiſe 
l enough to find it out themſelves. But I could never ap. 
[ rove of this cenſure : there is a ſatisfaction, I think, in 
1 ones company; and when I am to converſe with 
|| people for a conſiderable time, I deſire to be well acquainted 
| with them, and the ſooner the better. It is for this reaſon, 1 
thought it proper to give the reader ſome account of the 
\ perſons that are to entertain him. As they are ſuppoſed to 
de people of quality, I beg leave, before I come to particu- 
lars, to premiſe ſome things concerning the - beau monde in 
general; which, though moſt people perhaps know them 
U every body does not always attend to. Among the faſhion. 
[i able part of mankind throughout Chriſtendom, there are, in 
all countries, perſons, who, though they teel a juſt abhorrence 
| | - to atheiſm and profeſſed infidelity, yet have very little religion, 
and are ſcarce half. believers, when their lives come to be look. 
ed into, and their ſentiments examined. What is chiefly aim. 
ll ed at in a refined education, is to procure as much eaſe and 
| "pleaſure upon earth, as that can afford : therefore men are 
firſt inſtructed in all the various arts of rendering their beha. 

-viour agreeable to others, with the leaſt diſturbance to them- 

elves. Secondly, they are imbued with the knowledge of 

| all the elegant comforts of life, as well as the leſſons of hu- 
| man prudence, to avoid pain and trouble, in order to enjoy 


as much of the world, and with as little oppoſition, as it ts 
poſſible. Whilſt thus men ſtudy their own private intereſt; in 
-afſiſting each other to promote and increale the pleaſures of 
-life in general, they find by experience, that to compaſs thoſe 
ends, every thing ought to be baniſhed from converſation, 
that can have the leaſt tendency of making others unealy ; 
and to reproach men with their faults or imperfections, ne- 
glects or omiſſions, or to put them in mind of their duty, are 
offices that none are allowed to take upon them, but parents 
or profeſſed maſters and tutors; nor even they before coOmpa- 
ny: but to reprove and pretend to teach others, we have no 
authority over, is 1 manners, even in a <lergyman out of the 
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pulpit; nor is he there to talk magiſterially, or ever to men- 
tion things, that are melancholy or diſmal, if he ſhould paſs 
for a polite preacher : but whatever we may vouchſafe to 
hear at church, neither the certainty of a future ſtate, nor 
the neceſſity of repentance, nor any thing elſe relating to the 
efſentials of Chriſtianity, are ever to be talked of when we 
are out of it, among the beau monde, upon any account 
whatever. The ſubject is not diverting : beſides, every body 
is ſuppoſed to know thoſe things, and to take care according- 
ly ; nay, it is unmannerly to think otherwiſe. The decency 
in faſhion being the chief, if not the only rule, all modiſh 
people walk by, not a few of them go to church, and receive 
the ſacrament, from the ſame principle that obliges them to 
pay viſits to one another, and now and then to make an en- 
tertainment. But as the greateſt care of the beau monde is 
to be agreeable, and appear well-bred, ſo moſt of them take 
particular care, and many againſt their conſciences, not to 
ſeem burdened with more religion than it is faſhionable to 
have, for fear of being thought to be either hypocrites or 
bigots. 8 | | 
Virtue, however, is a very faſhionable word, and ſome of 
the moſt luxurious are extremely fond of the amiable found; 
though they mean nothing by it, but a great veneration tor 
whatever is courtly or ſublime, and an equal averfion to 
every thing that is vulgar or unbecoming. They ſeem to 
imagine, that it chiefly conſiſts in a ſtrict compliance to the 
rules of politeneſs, and all the laws of honour, that have any - 
regard to the reſpect that is due to themſelves, - It is the ex- 
iſtence of this virtue, that is often maintained with ſo much 
pomp of words, and for the eternity of which ſo many cham- 
pions are ready to take up arms: whilſt the votaries of it de- 
ny themſelves no pleaſure, they can enjoy, either faſhion- 
ably or in ſecret, and, inſtead of ſacrificing the heart to the 
love of real virtue, can only condeſcend to adandon the out- 
ward deformity of vice, for the ſatisfaction they receive from 
appearing to be well-bred. It is counted ridiculous for men 
to commit violence upon themſelves, or to maintain, that 
virtue requires ſelf-denial : all court philoſophers are agreed, 
that nothing can be lovely or defirable, that is mortifying or 
uneaſy, A civil behaviour among the fair in public, and a 
deportment inoffentive both in words and actions, is all the 
chaſtity the polite world requires in men. What liberties 
ſoeyer a man gives himſelf in private, his reputation (hall ne- 
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gle men under thirty would not be fond of, even among 
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ver ſuffer, whilſt he conceals his amours from all thoſe that 
are not unmannerly inquiſitive, and takes care that nothing 
criminal can ever be proved upon him. Si non caſte /alten 
caute, is a precept that ſufficiently ſhows what every body 
expects; and though incontinence is owned to be a in, yet 
never to have been guilty of it is a character which moſt fin, 


modeſt women, | 
As the world everywhere, in compliment itſelf, deſires 
to be counted really yirtuous, ſo bare- faced vices, and all treſ. 
committed in fight of it, are heinous and unpardon. 
able, To ſee a man drunk in the open ſtreet, or any ſeriow 
aſſembly at noon-day, is ſhocking ; becauſe it is a violation 
of the laws of decency, and plainly ſhows a want of reſped, 
and neglect of duty, which every body is ſuppoſed to owe to 
the public. Men of mean circumſtances hkewiſe may be 
blamed for ſpending more time or money in drinking. than 
they can afford; but when theſe and all worldly confidera- 
tions are out of the queſtion, drunkenneſs itſelf, as it is a fin, 
an offence to Heaven, is ſeldom cenſured ; and no man df 
fortune ſcruples to own, that he was at ſuch a time in ſucha 
company, where they drank very hard. Where nothing b 
committed, that is either beaſtly, or otherwiſe extravagant, 
ſocieties, that meet on purpoſe to drink and be -merry, p 
reckon their manner of paſling away the time as innocent au 
any other, though moſt days in the year they ſpend fiye or i to 
fix hours of the four and twenty in that diverſion, No man T 
had ever the reputation of being a good companion, that Wl tu 
would never drink to exceſs; and if a man's conſtitution be WM ty 
ſo ſtrong, or himſelf ſo cautious, that the doſe he takes oyer-Wta 
night, never diſorders him the next day, the worſt that ſhall I th 
be ſaid of him, is, that he loves his bottle with moderation: Fe 
though every night conſtantly he makes drinking his paſtime, ¶ tr: 
and hardly eyer goes to bed entirely ſober, | We 
Avarice, it is true, is generally deteſted ; but as men may Wi 
be as guilty of it by ſeraping money together, as they can ex 
be by hoarding it up, ſo all the baſe, the ſordid, and unrea - ¶ pa 
ſonable means of acquiring wealth, ought to be equally con- 
demned and exploded, with the vile, the pitiful, and penur- 
ous way of ſaying it: but the world is more indulgent ; nod 
man is taxed with avarice, that will conform with the be for 
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monde, and live every way in ſplendour, though he ſhould 2: 
always be raiſing the rents of his eſtate, and hardly ſuffer bu vil 
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tenants to live under him ; though he ſhould enrich himſelf 
by uſury, and all the barbarous advantages that extortion 
can make of the neceſſities of others: and though, more- 
over, he ſhould be a bad paymaſter himſelf, and an unmer- 
ciful creditor to the unfortunate; it is all one, no man is 
counted covetous, who entertains well, and will allow his fa- 
mily what is faſhionable for a perſon in his condition. How 
often do we ſee men of very large eſtates unreaſonably ſoli- 
citous after greater riches! What greedineſs do ſome men 
diſcover in extending the perquiſites of their offices! What 
diſhonourable condeſcenſions are made for places of profit! 
What flaviſh attendance is given, and what low ſubmiſſions 
and unmanly cringes are made to favourites for penſions; by 
men that could ſubſiſt without them! Yet theſe things are 
no reproach to men, and they are never upbraided with 
them but by their enemies, or thoſe that envy them, and per- 
haps the diſcontented and the poor. On the contrary, moſt 
of the well-bred people, that live in affluence themſelves, 
will commend them for their diligence and activity; and ſay 
of them, that they take care of the main chance; that they 
are induſtrious men for their families, and that they KNOW 
how, and are fit, to live in the world. 

But theſe kind conſtructions are not more hurtful to the 
practice of Chriſtianity, than the high opinion which, in an 
artful education, men are taught to have of their ſpecies, is 
to the belief of its doctrine, if a right uſe be not made of it. 
That the great pre-eminence we have over all other crea- 
tures we are acquainted with, confifts in our rational facul- 
ty, is very true; but it is as true, that the more we are 
taught to admire ourſelyes, the more our pride increaſes, and 
the greater ſtreſs. we lay on the ſufficiency of our reaſon : 
For as experience teaches us, that the greater and the more 
tranſcendent the eſteem is, which men have for their own 
worth, the leſs capable they generally are to bear injuries 
without reſentment ; ſo we ſee, in like manner, that the more 
exalted the notions are which men entertain' of their better 
part, their reaſoning faculty, the more remote and averſe 
they will be from giving their aſſent to any thing that 
ſeems to inſult over or contradi& it: And aſking a man to 
admit of any thing he cannot comprehend, the proud rea- 
loner calls an affront to human underſtanding. But as eaſe 
and pleaſure are the grand aim of the beau monde, and ci- 
0 is inſeparable Got their behaviour, whether oY are 
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believers or not, ſo well-bred people never quarrel with the 
religion they are brought. up in : They will readily comply 
with every ceremony in divine worſhip they have been uſed 
to, and never diſpute with you either- about the Old or the 


New Teſtament, if, in your turn, you will 'forbear laying 


great ſtreſs upon faith and myſteries, and allow them to give 
an allegorical, or any other figurative ſenſe to the Hiſtory of 
the Creation, and whatever elſe they cannot comprehend 
or account for by the light of nature. 

I am far from believing, that, among the faſhionable 
people, there are not, in all Chriſtian countries, many per. 
ſons of ſtricter virtue, and greater ſincerity in religion, than 
J have here deſcribed ; but that a conſiderable part of man. 
kind have a great reſemblance to the picture I have been 
drawing, I appeal to every kgowing and candid reader, 
Horatio, Cleomenes, and-Fulvia, are the names I have given 
to my interlocutors: The firſt repreſents one of the modiſh 
people I have been ſpeaking of, but rather of the better ſort 
of them as to morality, though he ſeems to have a greater 
diſtruſt of the ſincerity of clergymen, than he has of that of 
any other profeſſion, and to be of the opinion, which is ex- 
preſſed in that trite and ſpecious, as well as falſe and injurious 


ſaying, prieſts of all religions are the fame. As to his ſtudies, 


he is ſuppoſed to be tolerably well verſed in the claſſics, and 
to have read more than is uſual for people of quality, that are 
born to great eſtates. He is a man of ſtrict honour, and of 
juſtice as well as humanity; rather profuſe than covetous, and 
altogether diſintereſted in his principles. He has been abroad, 
ſeen the world, and is ſuppoſed to be poſſeſſed of the greatelt 
part of the accompliſhments that uſually gain a man the re- 
putation of being very much of a gentleman. 2 
Cleomenes had been juſt ſuch another, but was much re- 
formed. As he had formerly, for his amuſement only, been 
dipping into anatomy, and ſeveral parts of natural philoſo- 
phy; ſo, ſince he was come home from his travels, he had 
ſtudied human nature, and the knowledge of himſelf, with 
great application. It is ſuppoſed, that, whilſt he was thus 
employing moſt of his leiſure hours, he met with the Fable 
of the Bees; and, making a great uſe of what he read, com- 
pared what he felt himſelf within, as well as what he had ſeen 
in the world, with the ſentiments ſet forth in that book, and 
found the inſincerity of men fully as univerſal, as it was there 
repreſented. He had no opinion of the pleas and excules 
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that are commonly made to cover the real deſires of the 
heart; and he ever ſuſpected the ſincerity of men, whom he 
ſaw to be fond of the world, and with eagerneſs graſping at 
wealth and power, when they pretended that the great end 
of their labours was to have opportunities of doing good to 


others upon earth, and becoming themſelves more thankful. - 


to Heaven; eſpecially, if they ' conformed with the beau 
mnde, and ſeemed to take delight in a faſhionable way of 
living : He had the ſame ſuſpicion of all men of ſenſe, who, 
having read and conſidered the goſpel, would maintain the 
poſſibility that perſons might purſue worldly glory with all 
their ſtrength, and, at the ſame time, be good Chriſtians, 
Cleomenes himſelf believed the Bible to be the word of God, 
without reſerve, and was entirely convinced of the myſteri- 
ous, as well as hiſtorical truths that are contained in it. But 
as he was fully perſuaded, not only of the veracity of the 
Chriſtian religion, but likewiſe of the ſeverity of its precepts, 
ſo he attacked his paſſions with vigour, but never ſcrupled 
to own his want of power to ſubdue them, or the violent op- 
polition he felt from within; often complaining, that the ob- 
ſtacles he met with from fleſh and blood, were inſurmount- 
able. As he underſtood perfectly well the difficulty of the 
talk required in the goſpel, ſo he ever oppoſed thoſe eaſy: ca- 
ſuiſts, that endeavoured to leſſen and extenuate at for their 
own ends ; and he loudly maintained, that men's gratitude: 
to Heaven was an unacceptable offering, whilſt they conti- 
nued to live in eaſe and luxury, and were viſibly folicitous 
after their ſhare of the pomp and vanity of this world, In 
the very politeneſs of converſation, the colnplacency with 


which faſhionable people are continually ſoothing each 


other's frailties, and in almoſt every part of a gentleman's 
behaviour, he thought there was a diſagreement between 
the outward appearances, and what 1s felt within, that was 
claſhing with uprightneſs and fincerity. Cleomenes was of 
opinion, that of all religious virtues, nothing was more ſcarce, 
or more difficult to acquire, than Chriftian humility ; and 
that to deſtroy the poſſibility of ever attaining to it, nothing 
was ſo effectual as what is called a gentleman's education; 
and” that the more dexterous, by this means, men grew 1n 
concealing the outward ſigns, and every ſymptom of pride, 
the more entirely they became enſlaved by it within. He 
carefully examined into the felicity that accrues from the 
applauſe of others, and the inviſible wages which men gf 
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ſenſe and judicious fancy received for their labours ; and 
what it was at the bottom that rendered thoſe airy rewards 
ſo raviſhing to mortals. He had often obſerved, and watch. 
ed narrowly the countenances and behaviour of men, when 
any thing of theirs was admired or commended, ſuch as the 
choice of their furniture, the politeneſs of their entertain. 
ments, the elegancy of their equipages, their dreſs, their di. 
* verſions, or the fine taſte diſplayed in their buildings. 
Cleomenes ſeemed charitable, and was a man of ſtrict mo. 
rals, yet he would often complain that he was not poſſeſſed 
of one Chriſtian virtue, and found fault with his own ac. 
tions, that had all the appearances of goodneſs ; becauſe he 
was conſcious, he faid, that they were performed from a 
wrong principle. The effects of his education, and his aver. 
ſion to infamy, had always been ſtrong enough to keep him 
from turpitude; but this he aſcribed to his vanity, which he 
complained was in ſuch full poſſeſſion of his heart, that he 
knew no gratification of any appetite from which he was 
able to exclude it. Having always been a man of unblame. 
able behaviour, the ſincerity of his belief had made no vi- 
ſible alteration in his conduct to outward appearances ; but 
in private he never ceaſed from examining himſelf. As no 
man was leſs prone to enthuſiaſm than himſelf, ſo his life 
was very uniform ; and as he ngver pretended to high flights 
of deyotion, ſo he never wi guilty of enormous offences, 
He had a ſtrong averſion to rigoriſts of all ſorts ; and when 
he ſaw men quarrelling about forms and creeds, and the 
interpretation of obſcure places, and requiring of others the 
ſtricteſt compliance to their own opinions in diſputable mat- 
ters, it raiſed his indignation to fee the generality of them 
want charity, and many of them ſcandalouſly remiſs in the 
plaineſt and moſt neceſſary duties. He took. uncommon 
pains to ſearch into human nature, and left no ſtone unturn- 
ed, to detect the pride and hypocriſy of it, and, among his 
intimate friends, to expaſe the ſtratagems of the one, and the 
exorbitant power of the other. He was ſure, that the ſatis- 
faction which aroſe from worldly enjoyments, was ſomething 
diſtinct from gratitude, and foreign to religion; and he felt 
plainly, that as it proceeded from within, ſo it centered in 
himſelf : The very reliſh of life, he ſaid, was accompanied 
with an elevation of mind, that ſeemed to be inſeparable 
from his being. Whatever principle was the cauſe of this, 
he was convinced within himſelf, that the ſacrifice of the 
* 


heart, which the goſpel requires, conſiſted in the utter ex- 
tirpation of that principle; confeſſing, at the ſame time, 


mind, cauſed his chief pleaſure ; and that, in all the comforts 
of life, it made the greateſt part of the enjoyment. 
Cleomenes, with grief, often owned his fears, that his at- 
tachment to the world would never ceaſe whilſt he lived; 
the reaſons he gave, were the great regard he continued to 
have for the opinion of worldly men; the ſtubborneſs of his 


jects of its pride; and refuſed to be aſhamed of what, from 
his infancy, it had been taught to glory in; and, laſtly, the 
impoſſibility, he found in himſelf, of being ever reconciled to 
contempt, and enduring, with patience, to be laughed at 
and deſpiſed for any cauſe, or on any conſideration what- 
ever. Theſe were the obſtacles, he ſaid, that hindered him 
from breaking off all commerce with the beau monde, 
and entirely changing his manner of living; without which, 

he thought it mockery to talk of renouncing the world, and 
bidding adieu to all the pomp and vanity of it. 

The part of Fulvia, which is the third perſon, is fo incon- 
ſiderable, ſhe juſt appearing only in the firſt dialogue; that 
tc it would be impertinent to trouble the reader with a cha- 
us BY rater of her. I had a mind to ſay ſome things on painting 


and operas, which I thought might, by introducing her, be 


brought in more naturally, and with leſs trouble, than they 


could have been without her. The ladies, I hope, will find 


wants either virtue or underſtanding. 
As to the fable, or what is ſuppoſed to have occaſioned 
the firſt dialogue between Horatio and Cleomenes, it is this. 
Horatio, who had found great delight in my Lord Shaftſbu- 
g' polite manner of writing; his fine raillery, and blending 
bis I virtue with good manners, was a great ſtiekler for the ſocial 
the ſyſtem; and wondered how Gleomenes could be an advocate 
tis- for ſuch a bock as the Fable of the Bees, of which he had 
ing heard a very vile character from ſeveral quarters. Cleo- 


es. 
en 
he 
— no reafon, from the little ſhe does ſay, to ſuſpect that ſhe 
at- 
em 
the 


fekt Wmenes, who loved and had a great friendſhip for Horatio, 
0 wanted to undeceive him ; but the other; who hated ſatire, 
* was prepoſſeſſed, and having been told like wiſe, that martial 
L 


courage, and honour itſelf, were ridiculed in that book, he 
was very much exaſperated againſt the author and his whole 
ſcheme : he had two or Ms heard Cleomenes 4 
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that this ſatisfaction he found in himſelf, this elevation of 


indocile heart, that could not be brought to change the ob- 


„ * 


juſtify to my own ſatisfaction. That ſuch a man as Cleo. 


- adyances ſhpuld be looked upon and conſidered as my own; 
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courſe on this ſubje& with others; but would never enter 
into the argument himſelf; and finding his friend often pref. 
ſing to come to it, he began to look cooly upon him, and at 
laſt to avoid all opportunities of being alone with him : till 
Cleomenes drew him in, by the ſtratagem which the reader 
will ſee he made uſe of, as Horatio was one day taking his 
leave after a ſhort complimentary viſit. 

I ſhould not wonder to ſee men of candour, as well as 
ſenſe, find fault with the manner, in which I have choſe to 
publiſh theſe thoughts of mine to the world : There certainly 
1s ſomething in it, which I confeſs I do not know how to 


menes, having met with a book agreeable to his own ſenti- 
ments, ſhould defire to be acquainted with the author of it, 
has nothing in it that is improbable or unſeemly ; but 
then it will be objected, that, whoever the interlocutors are, 
it was I myſelf who wrote the dialogues ; and that it is con. 
trary to all decency, that a man ſhould proclaim concerning 
his own work, all that a friend of his, perhaps, might be al- 
lowed to ſay : this is true; and the beſt anſwer which 1 
think can be made to it, is, that ſuch an impartial man, and 
ſuch a lover of truth, as Cleomenes 1s repreſented to be, 
would be as cautious in ſpeaking of his friend's merit, as he 
would be of his own. It might be urged likewiſe, that when x 
man profeſles himſelf to be an author's friend, and exactly to 
entertain the ſame ſentiments with another, it muſt naturally 1 
put every reader upon his guard, and render him as ſuſpi- t 
cious and diſtruſtful of ſuch a man, as he would be of the au- v 
thor himſelf. But how good ſoever the excuſes are, that t: 
might be made for this manner of writing, I would nevet 0 
have ventured upon it, if I had not liked it in the; famous r« 
Gaſſendus, who, by the help of ſeveral dialogues and a friend iu 
who is the chief perſonage in them, has not only explained 

and illuſtrated his ſyſtem, but likewiſe refuted his adverſaries: k 
him I have followed, and I hope the reader will find, that be 


whatever opportunity I have had by this means, of ſpeaking m 


well of myſelf indirectly, I had no deſign to make that, 0 
any other ill uſe of it. | 16 

As it is ſuppoſed, that Cleomenes is my friend, and ſpeal 
my ſentiments, ſo it is but juſtice, that every thing which he 


but no man in his ſenſes would think, that I ought to be 
equally. reſponſible for every thing that Horatio ſays, who 


' 
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his antagoniſt. If ever he offers any thing that ſavours of 
libertiniſm, or is otherwiſe exceptionable, which Cleomenes 
does not reprove him for in the beſt and moſt ſerious manner, 
or to which he gives not the moſt ſatisfactory and convincing 
anſwer that can be made, I am to blame, otherwiſe not. Yet 
from the fate the firſt part has met with, I expect to ſee in 
a little time ſeveral things tranſcribed and cited from this, 
in that manner, by themſelves, without the replies that are 
made to them, and ſo ſhown to the world, as my words and 
my opinion. The opportunity of doing this will be greater 
in this part than it was in the former, and ſhould I always 
have fair play, and never be attacked, but by ſuch adverſa- 
ries, as would make their quotations from me without arti- 
fice, and uſe me with common honeſty, it would go a great 
way to the refuting of me; and I ſhould myſelf begin to ſuſ- 
pect the truth of ſeveral things I have advanced, and which 
hitherto I cannot help believing. h 

A ſtroke made in this manner, — which the reader will 
ſometimes meet with in the following dialogues, is a ſign, 
either of interruption, when the perſon ſpeaking is not ſuf- 
fered to go on with what he was going to ſay, or elſe of a 
pauſe, during which ſomething is ſuppoſed to be ſaid or done, 
not relating to the diſcourſe. 0 leis: 

As in this part I have not altered the ſubject, on which 
a former, known by the name of the Fable of the Bees, was 
wrote; and the ſame unbiafſed method of ſearching after 
truth, and inquiring into the nature of man and ſqciety, made 
ule of in that, is continued in this, I thought it unneceſſary 
to look out for another title ; and being myſelf a great lover 
of ſimplicity, and my invention none of the moſt fruitful, the 
reader, I hope, will pardon the bald, inelegant aſpect, and un- 
uſual emptineſs of the title page. | . 

Here 1 would have made an end of my Preface, which I 
know very well is too long already: but the world having 
been very groſsly impoſed upon by a falſe report, that ſome 
months ago was very — made, and as induftriouſly ſpread 
in moſt of the newſpapers, for a conſiderable time, I think it 
would be an unpardonable neglect in me, of the public, 
ſhould I ſuffer them; to remain in the error they were led 


into, when J am actually addreſſing them; and there is no 


other perſon, from whom they can ſo juſtly expect to be un- 


deceived. In the London Evening Poſt of Saturday March g, 
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1727-8. the following paragraph was printed in ſinall Italie, 


at the end of the home news. 


On Friday evening the firſt inſtant, a gentleman, well. 


dreſſed, appeared at the bonfire before St. James's Gate, who 
declared himſelf the author of a book, intituled, the Fable of 
the Bees; and that he was ſorry for writing the ſame : and 
recollecting his former promiſe, pronounced theſe words: 
eee my book to the flames; and threw it in accord. 
ingly. | | 

- The Monday following, the ſame piece of news was re- 


peated in the Daily Journal, and after that for a conſiderable 


time, as I have faid, in moſt of the papers: but ſince the Sa- 
turday mentioned, which was the only time it was printed 
by itſelf, it appeared always with a ſmall addition to it, and 


" armexed (with a N. B. before it) to the following advertiſe. 


ment, 
 APETH-AOTIA : 
Or an Inquiry into the Original of Moral Virtue, wherein 


the falſe notions of Machiavel, Hobbs, Spinoſa, and Mr, 
Bayle, as they are collected and digeſted by the Author of 


the Fable of the Bees, are examined and confuted; and the 


eternal and unalterable nature and obligation of moral vir- 
tue is ſtated-and vindicated ; to which is prefixed, a Prefato- 


ry Introduction, in a Letter to that Author, By Alexander 


Innes, D. D. Preacher Aſſiſtant at St. Margaret's, Weſtmin- 
ei 


r. : 
The ſmall addition which I faid was made to that notable 
piece of news, after it came to be annexed to this advertiſe- 
ment, conſiſted of theſe five words (upon reading the above 
book), which were put in after, © ſorry for writing the fame.” 


This ftory having been often repeated in the papers, and ne- 


ver publicly contradicted, many people, it ſeems, were cre- 
dulous enough to believe, notwithſtanding the improbability 
of it. But the leaſt attentive would have ſuſpected the 
hole, as ſeon as they had ſeen the addition that was made 
to it, the ſecond time it was publiſhed ; for ſuppoling it to 
be intelligible, as it follows the advertiſement, it cannot be 
pretended, that the repenting gentleman pronounced thoſe 
very words. He muſt have named the book; and if he had 
id, that his ſorrow was occaſioned by reading the ApETR. 
Ar, or the new book of the reverend Dr, Innes, how came 
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ſuch a remarkable part of his confeffion to be omitted in the 
firſt publication, where the well-drefſed gentleman's words 
and actions ſeemed to be ſet down with ſo much care and 
exactneſs? Beſides, every body knows the great induſtry, and 
general intelligence of our news-writers: if ſuch a farce had 
really been acted, and a man had been hired to pronounce 
the words mentioned, and throw a book into the fire, which 
I have often wondered was not done, is it credible at all, 
that a thing ſo remarkable, done ſo openly, and before ſo 
many witneſſes, the firſt day of March, ſhould not be taken 
notice of in any of the papers before the ninth, and never be 
repeated afterwards, or ever mentioned but as an appendix 
of the advertiſement to recommend Dr. Innes's book? 

However, this ſtory has been much talked of, and occa- 
ſioned a great deal of mirth among my acquaintance, ſeveral 
of whom have earneſtly prefſed me more than once to adver- 
tiſe the falſity of it, which I would never comply with for 
fear of being laughed at, as ſome years ago poor Dr. Patridge 
was, for ſeriouſly maintaining that he was not dead. But all 
this while we were in the dark, and nobody could tell how 
this report came into the world, or what it could be that had 
given a handle to it, when one evening a friend of mine, 
who had borrowed Dr. Innes's book, which till then L had 
never ſeen, ſhowed me in it the following lines, 

But a propos, Sir, if I rightly remember, the ingenuous Mr. 
Law, in his Remarks upon your Fable of the Bees, puts you 
in mind of a promiſe you had made, by which you obliged 
yourſelf to burn that book at any time or place your adver- 
ſary ſhould appoint, if any thing ſhould be found in it tend- 
ing to immorality or the corruption of manners, I have a 
great reſpect for that gentleman, though 1 am not perſonally 
acquainted with him, but I cannot bus condemn his exceſ- 
live credulity and good nature, in believing that a man of 
your principles could be a flave to his word; for my own 
part, I think, I know you too well to be fo eaſily impoſed up- 
on; or if, after all, you ſhould really perſiſt in your reſolu- 
tion, and commit it to the flames, I appoint the firſt of March 
before St. James's Gate, for that purpoſe, it being the birth- 


day of the beſt and moſt glorious queen upon earth; and the 


burning of your book the ſmalleſt atonement you can make, 

for endeayouring to corrupt and debauch his majeſty's ſub- 

jets in their principles. Now, Sir, if you agree to this, I 

hope you are not ſo _— of friends, but that * may +. 
| 3 
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find ſome charitable neighbour or other, who will lend you a 
helping hand, and throw in the author at the ſame time by 
way of appendix ; the doing of which will, in my opinion, 
complete the ſolemnity of the day. I am not your patient, 
but, your moſt humble ſervant. 


Thus ends what, in the artTH-aoria, Doctor Innes is 
pleaſed to call a Prefatory Introduction, in a Letter to the 
Author of the Fable of the Bees. It is ſigned A. I. and dated 
'Tot-hill-fields, Weſtminſter, Jan. 20. 1727-8. 


Nov all our wonder ceaſed. The judicious reader will 
eaſily allow me, that, having read thus much, I had an am- 
ple diſpenſation from going on any further; therefore I can 
ſay nothing of the book: and as to the reverend author of 
it, who ſeems to think himſelf ſo well acquainted with my 
principles, I have not the honour to know either him or his 


morals, otherwiſe than from what I have quoted here. Ex 


| pede Herculem. 


- London, October 20. 1728. ; 
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THE FIRST 


DIL AL O GU E. 


HORATIO, CLEOMENES, any FULVIA. 
—— ..... ꝓweww 
CLEOMENES. 


Alwers in haſte, Horatio! ? 

Hor. I muſt beg of you to excuſe me, I am obliged to go. 

Cleo. Whether you have other enagements than you uſed 
to have, or whether your temper is changed, I cannot tell, 
but ſomething has made an alteration in you, of which I 
cannot comprehend the cauſe. There is no man in the 
world whoſe friendſhip I value more than 1 do yours, or 
whoſe company 1 like better, yet I can never have it. I pro- 
feſs I have thought ſometimes that you have avoided me on 
purpoſe. 

Hor. J am ſorry, Cleomenes, I ſhould have been wanting 
in civility to you; I come every week conſtantly to pay my 


reſpects to you, and if ever I fail, I always ſend to inquire 


after your health. 

(leo. No man outdoes Horatio in civility ; but I thought 
ſomething more was due to our affections and long acquaint- 
ance, befides compliments and ceremony: Of late I have 
never been to wait upon you, but you are gone abroad, or I 
find you engaged; and when I have the honour to ſee you 
here, your ſtay is only momentary. Pray pardon my rude- 
neſs for once : What is it that hinders you now from keep- 
ing me company for an hour vr two? My coulin talks of 
going out, and 1 ſhall be all alone. 

Hor. 1 know better than to rob you of ach an opportu- 
nity for ſpeculation ? | 

Cleo. Speculation ! on what, pray ? 

Hor. That vileneſs of our ſpecies in the refined way of 
thinking you have of late been ſo fond of, I call it the 
ſcheme of deformity, the partiſans of which ſtudy chiefly 


to make every thing in our nature appear as ugly and con- 
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temptible as it is poſſible, and take uncommon pains to per. 
ſuade men that they are devils. 

Cleo. If that be all, I ſhall ſoon conyince you. 

Hor. No copvidtion to me, I beſeech you: I am deter. 
mined, and fully perſuaded, that there is good in the world 
as well as evil; and that the words, honeſty, benevolence, 


and humanity, and even charity, are not empty ſounds only, 


but that there are ſuch things in ſpite of the Fable of the 
Bees; and I am reſolved to believe, that, notwithſtanding 
the degeneracy of mankind, and the wickedneſs of the age, 
there are men now living, who are actually poſſeſſed of thoſe 
virtues. 

Cleo. But you do not hone what I am going to ſay: 1 
an —— 
Hor. That may be, but I will not hear one word ; all you 
can ſay is loſt upon me, and if you will not give me leave to 
ſpeak out, I am gone this moment. That curſed book hai 
bewitched you, and made you deny the exiſtence of thoſe 
very virtues that had gained you the efteem of your friends, 
You know this is not my uſual language ; I hate to ſay harſh 
things; But what regard can, or ought one to have for an 
author that treats every body de haut en bas, makes a jeſt of 
yirtue and honour, calls Alexander the Great a madman, and 
ſpares kings and princes no more than any one, would the 
moſt abject of the people? The buſineſs of his philoſophy i is 
juſt the reverſe to that of the herald's office; for, as there 
they are always contriving and finding out high and illuſtri- 
ous pedigrees for low and obſcure people, ſo your author is 


ever ſearching after, and inventing mean- contemptible ori. 


gins for worthy and hanoureble actions, I am your very 


0 humble ſeryant, 


Cleo. Stay. I am of your opinion; what I offered to con- 
yince you of, was, how entirely I am recovered of the folly 
which you have ſo juſtly expoſed ; 1 haye left that error. 

Hor. Are you in earneſt? | 

Cleo. No man more: There is no greater ſtickler for the 
ſocial virtues than myſelf; and 1 much queſtion, whether 
__ 4 any of Lord Shaftſbury” 8 admirers that will go my 

ns ; 

Hor. I ſhall be glad to ſee you go my lengths firſt, and as 
many more as you pleaſe. You cannot conceive, Cleo- 


| Wenes, how it has grieyed me, when I have ſeen how many 
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enemies you made yourſelf by that extravagant way of ar- 
ing. If you are but ſerious, whence comes this change ? 

Cleo. In the fifſt place, I grew weary of having every body 
againſt me: and, in the ſecond, there is more room for inven- 
tion in the other ſyſtem. Poets and orators in the ſocial 
ſyſtem have fine opportunities of exerting themſelves. 

Hor. J very much ſuſpect the recovery you boaſt of: Are 
you convinced, that the other ſyſtem was falſe, which you 
might have eaſily learned from ſeeing every body againſt 

ou? 

4 Cleo. Falſe to be ſure ; but what you allege is no proof of 
it: for if the greateſt part of mankind were not againſt that 
{cheme of deformity, as you juſtly call it, infincerity could 
not be ſo general, as the ſcheme itſelf ſuppoſes it to be: But 
ſince my eyes have been opened, I have found out that truth 
and probability are the ſillieſt things in the world; they are 
of no manner of uſe, eſpecially among the people de bon gout. 

Hor. I thought what a convert you was: but what new 
madneſs has ſeized you now ? 

Cleo. No madneſs at all: I fay, and will maintain it to the 
world, that truth, in the ſublime, is very impertinent ; and 
that in the arts and ſciences, fit for men of taſte to look into, 
a maſter cannot commit a more unpardonable fault, than 
ſticking to, or being influenced by truth, where it interferes 
with what is agreeable, | 

Hor. Homely truths indeed : 

Cleo. Look upon that Dutch piece of the nativity : what 
charming colouring there is! What a fine pencil, and how 
juſt are the outlines for a piece ſo curiouſly finiſhed ! But 
what a fool the fellow was to draw hay, and ſtraw, and wa- 
ter, and a rack as well as a manger: it is a wonder he did 
not put the bambino into the manger. _ 

Ful. The bambino? That is the child, I ſuppoſe : why it 
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ſhould be in the manger ; ſhould it not? Does not the hiſ- 


tory tell us, that the child was laid in the manger? I have 
no {kill in painting ; but I can ſee whether things are drawn 
to the life or not : ſure nothing can be more like the head 
of an ox than that there. A picture then pleaſes me beſt - 
when the art in ſuch a manner deceives my eye, that, with- 
out making any allowance, I can imagine I ſee the things in 
reality which the painter has endeavoured to repreſent. I 
haye always thought it an admirable piece ; ſure nothing in 
the world can be more like nature, f 8 
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Cleo. Like nature! So much the worſe : Indeed, couſin, 
it is eaſily ſeen, that you have no ſkill in painting. It is not 
nature, but agreeable nature, la belle nature, that is to be 
repreſented: all things that are abject, low, pitiful, and mean, 
are carefully to be avoided, and kept out of fight ; becauſe, 
to men of the true taſte, they are as offenſive as things that 
are ſhocking, and really naſty. 

Ful. At that rate, the Virgin Mary's condition, and our 
Saviour's birth, are never to be painted. 

Cleo. That is your miſtake ; the ſubject itſelf is noble: 

Let us go but in the next room, and I will ſhow you the 
difference. Look upon that picture, which is the ſame 
hiſtory. There is fine architecture, there is a colonnade; 
can any thing be thought of more magnificent? How ſkil- 
fully is that aſs removed, and how little you ſee of the ox: 
pray, mind the obſcurity they are both placed in. It hangs 
in a ſtrong light, or elſe one might look ten times upon the 
picture without obſerving them: Behold theſe pillars of the 
Corinthian order, how lotty they are, and what an effect they 
have, what a noble ſpace, what an area here is! How nobly 
every thing concurs to expreſs the majeſtic grandeur of the 
ſubject, and ſtrikes the ſoul with awe and admuntion at the 
fame time! 

Ful. Pray couſin, has good ſenſe ever any ſhare in the 
judgment which your men of true taſte form about pictures: 

Hor. Madam! 

Ful. I beg pardon, Sir, if I have offended : but to me it 
Jeems ſtrange to hear ſuch commendations given to a paint- 
er, for turning the ſtable of a country inn into a palace of 
extraordinary' magnificence : This is a great deal worſe than 
Switt's Metamorphoſis of Philemon and Baucis; for there 
ſome ſhow of reſemblance is kept in the changes. 

Hor. In a country ſtable, Madam, there is nothing but 
| filth and naſtineſs, or vile abject things not fit to be ſeen, 
at leaſt not capable of entertaining perſons of quality. 

Ful. The Dutch picture in the next room has nothing that 
is offenſive: but an Augean ſtable, even before Hercules 
had cleaned it, would be leſs ſhocking to me than thoſe flu- 
ted pillars; for nobody can pleaſe my eye that affronts my 
underſtanding : When I deſire a man to paint a confiderable 
hiſtory, which every. body knows to have been tranſacted at 
a country inn, does he not ſtrangely impoſe upon me, be- 
cauſe he underſtands architecture, to draw me a room that 
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might have ſerved for a great hall, or banqueting-houſe, to 
any Roman emperor? Beſides, that the poor and abject 
ſtate in which our Saviour choſe to appear at his coming into 
the world, is the moſt material circumſtance of the hiſtory : 
it contains an excellent moral againſt vain pomp, and is the 
ſtrongeſt perſuaſive to humility, which, in the Italian, are 
more than loſt. _. | 

Hor. Indeed, Madam, experience is againſt you; and it 
is certain, that, even among the vulgar, the repreſentations 
of mean and abject things, and ſuch as they are familiar with, 
have not that effect, and either breed contempt, or are inſig- 
nificant : whereas vaſt piles, ſtately buildings, roofs of un- 
common height, ſurpriſing ornaments, and all the architec- 
ture of the grand taſte, are the fitteſt to raiſe devotion, and 
inſpire men with veneration, and a religious awe for the 
places that have theſe excellencies to boaſt of. Is there ever 
a meeting-houſe or barn to be compared to a tine cathedral, 
for this purpole ? 

Ful. I believe there is a mechanical way of raifing devotion 
in filly ſuperſtitious creatures; but an attentive contempla- 
tion on the works of God, 1 am ſure—— 

Cleo. Pray, coulin, ſay no more in defence of your low 
tate: The painter has nothing to do with the truth of the 
hiſtory ; his bufineſs is to expreſs the dignity of the ſubject, 
and, in compliment to his judges, never to forget the excel. 
lency of our ſpecies : All his art and good ſenſe muſt be em- 
ployed in raiſing that to the higheſt pitch: Great maſters 
do not paint for the common people, but for perſons of re- 
fined underſtanding : What you complain of, is the effect of 
the good manners and complaiſance of the painter. When 
he had drawn the Infant and the Madona, he thought the 
leaſt glimpſe of the ox and the aſs would be ſufficient to ac- 
quaint you with the hiſtory : They who want more feſcuing, 
and a broader explanation, he. does not deſire his picture 
ſhould ever be ſhown to; for the reſt, he entertains you with 
nothing but what 1s noble and worthy your attention : You 
lee he is an architect, and completely ſkilled in perſpective, 
and he ſhows you how finely he can round a pillar, and that 
both the depth, and the height of a, ſpace, may be drawn 
on a flat, with all the other wonders he performs by his {kill 
in that inconceivable myſtery of light and ſhadows... 

Ful. Why then is it pretended that painting is an imita- 
tion of nature ? 2 


= 
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- Cleo. At firſt ſetting out a ſcholar is to copy things exact 
as he ſees them; but from a great maſter, when he is left to 
his own invention, it is expected he ſhould take the perfee. 
tions of nature, and not paint it as it is, but as we would wiſh 
it to be. Zeuxis, to draw a goddeſs, took five beautiful Wo. 
men, from which he culled what was moſt graceful in each, 

Ful. Still every grace he painted was taken from nature, 

Cleo. That's true ; but he left nature her rubbiſh, and 
imitated-nothing but what was excellent, which made the 
aſſemblage ſuperior to any thing in nature. Demetrius was 
taxed for being too natural; Dionyſus was alſo blamed for 
drawing men like us. Nearer our times, Michael Angelo 
was eſteemed too natural, and Lyſippus of old upbraided the 
common ſort of ſculptors for making men ſuch as they were 
tound in nature. ; 

Ful. Are thele things real ? 

Cleo. You may read it yourſelf in Graham's Preface to 
The Art of Painting: the book is above in the library. 

Hor. Theſe things may ſeem ſtrange to you, Madam, but 

are of immenſe uſe to the public; the higher we can 

carry the excellency of our ſpecies, the more thoſe beautiful 
images will fill noble minds with worthy and ſuitable ideas 
of their own dignity, that will ſeldom fail of ſpurring them 
on to virtue and heroic actions. There is a grandeur to be 
expreſſed in things that far ſurpaſſes the beauties of ſimple 
nature. You take delight in operas, Madam, I do not quel. 
tion; you muſt have minded the noble manner and Rateli- 
neſs beyond nature, which every thing there is executed 
with. What gentle touches, what flight and yet majetlic 
motions are made uſe of to expreſs the moſt boiſterous pal- 
fions! As the ſubject is always lofty, ſo no poſture is to be 
choſen but what is ſerious and ſignificant, as well as comely 
and agreeable; ſhould the actions there be repreſented as 
they are in common life, they would ruin the ſublime, and 
at once rob you of all your pleaſure. 

Ful. 1 never expected any thing natural at an opera ; but 

as perſons of diſtinction reſort thither, and every body comes 
drefſed, it is a ſort of employment, and I ſeldom mils a night, 
becauſe it is the faſhion to go: beſides, the royal family, 
and the monarch himſelf, generally honouring them with 
their preſence, it is almoſt become a duty to attend them, at 
much as it is to go to court. What diverts me there is the 


gompany, the lights, the muſic, the ſcenes, and other decors- 
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tions: but as I underſtand but very few words of Italian, ſo 

what is moſt admired in the recitativy is loſt upon me, which 

makes the acting part to me rather ridiculous than 
Hor. Ridiculous, Madam! For Heaven's ſake : 

Ful. I beg pardon, Sir, for the expreſſion, I never laughed 
at an opera in my life; but I confets, as to the entertainment 
itſelf, that a good play is infiaitely more diverting to me; 
and I prefer any thing that i forms my underſtanding be- 
yond all the recreations which cither my eyes or my ears can 
be regaled with. 

Hor. I am ſorry to hear a lady of your good ſenſe make 
fuch a choice. Have you no taſte for muſic, Madam? 

Ful. I named that as part of my diverſion. 

Cleo. My couſin plays very well upon the harpſichord her- 
ſelf. IHE 

Ful. I love to hear good muſic ; but it does not throw 
into thoſe raptures, I hear others ſpeak of. 

Hor. Nothing certainly can elevate the mind beyond a 
fine concert: it ſeems to diſengage the ſoul from the body, 
and lift it up to heaven. It is in this ſituation, that we are 
molt capable of receiving extraordinary impreſſions: when 
the inſtruments ceaſe, our temper is ſubdued, and beautiful 
action joins with the ſkilful voice, in ſetting before us in a 
tranſcendent.bght, the heroic labours we are come to admire, 
and which the word Opera imports. The powerful harmony 
between the engaging ſounds and ſpeaking geſtures invades 
the heart, and forcibly infpires us with thoſe noble ſentiments, 
which to entertain, the moſt expreſſive words can only at- 
tempt to perſuade us. Few comedies are tolerable, and in the 
beſt of them, if the levity of the expreſſions does not corrupt, 
the meanneſs of the ſubje muſt debaſe the manners; at leaſt 
to perfons of quality. In tragedies the ſtyle is more ſublime, 
and the ſubjects generally great; but all violent paſſions, and 
even the repreſentations of them, ruftle afid diſcompoſe the 
mind: befides, when men endeavour to expreſs things ſtrong- 
ly, and they are acted to the life, it often happens that the 
mages do miſchief, becauſe they are too moving, and that 
the action is faulty for being too natural; and experience 
teaches us, that in unguarded minds, by thoſe pathetic per- 
formances, flames are often raiſed that are prejudicial to vir- 
tue. The playhouſes themſelves are far from being inviting, 
much leſs the companies, at leaſt the greateſt part of them 
that frequent them, ſome of which are almoſt of the loweſt 
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rank of all, The diſguſt that perſons of the leaſt elegance 
receive from theſe people are many ; beſides, the ill ſcents, 

and unſeemgly fights one meets with, of careleſs rakes and 
impudent wenches, that, having paid their money, reckon 
themſelyes to be all upon the level with every body there; 

the oaths, ſcurrilities, and vile jeſts one is often obliged to 
hear, without reſenting them; and the odd mixture of high 
and low that are all partaking of the ſame diverſion, without 
regard to dreſs or quality, are all very offenſive ; and it can. 
not but be very diſagreeable to polite people to be in the 
ſame crowd with a variety of perſons, ſome of them below 
mediocrity, that pay no deference to one another. At the 
opera, every thing charms and concurs to make happineſs 
complete. The ſweetneſs of voice, in the firſt place, and the 
ſolemn compoſure of the action, ſerve to mitigate and allay 
every paſſion ; it is the gentleneſs of them, and the calm ſe. 
renity of the mind, that make us amiable, and bring us the 
neareſt to the perfection of angels; whereas, the violence of 
the paſſions, in which the corruption of the heart chiefly con- 
ſiſts, dethrones our reaſon, and renders us more like unto ſa- 
vages. It is incredible, how prone we are to imitation, and 
how ſtrangely, unknown to ourſelves, we are ſhaped and 
faſhioned after the models and examples that are often ſet 
before us. No anger nor jealouſy are ever to be ſeen at an 
opera, that diſtort the features ; no flames that are noxious, 
nor is any love repreſented in them, that is not pure and 
next to ſeraphic; and it is impoſlible for the ly de ms 


to carry any thing away from them, that can ſully che ima- 
' gination. Secondly, the company is of another fort : the 
place itſelf is a ſecurity to peace, as well as every one's ho- 
nour ; and it is impoſſible to name another, where blooming 
| innocence and irreſiſtible beauty ſtand in ſo little need of 
guardians. Here we are ſure never to meet with petulancy 
or ill manners, and to be free from immodeſt ribaldry, liber- 
tine wit, and deteſtable ſatire. If you will mind, on the one 
hand, the richneſs and ſplendour of dreſs, and the quality of 
the perſons that appear in them ;. the variety of colours, and 
the luſtre of the tair in a ſpacious theatre, well illuminated 
and adorned; and on the other, the grave deportment of the 
aſſembly, and the conſciouſneſs that appears in every coun- 
tenance, of the reſpect they owe to each other, you will be 
forced to confeſs, that upon earth there cannot be a-paſtime 


more ee nere me, Madam, there is no place, 
4 
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where both ſexes have ſuch opportunities of imbibing exalt- 
ed ſentiments, and raiſing themſelves above the vulgar, as 
they have at the opera; and there is no other ſort of diver- 


ſion or aſſembly, from the frequenting of which, young per- 


ſons of quality can have equal hopes of forming their man- 
ners, and contracting a ſtrong and laſting habit of virtue. 

Ful. Vou have ſaid more in commendation of operas, Ho- 
ratio, than I ever heard or thought of before; and I think 
every body who loves that diverſion is highly obliged to you. 
The grand gout, I believe, is a great help in panegyric, eſpe- 
cially, where ir is an incivility ſtrictly to examine and over- 
curiouſly to look into matters. 

(Cleo. What ſay you now, Fulvia, of nature and good ſenſe, 
are they not quite beat out of doors ? 

Ful. J have heard nothing yet, to make me out of conceit 
with good ſenſe ; though what you inſinuated of nature, as 
if it was not to be imitated in painting, is an opinzon, I muſt 
confeſs, which hitherto I more admire at, than I can approve 
of it. 

Hor. I would never recommend any thing, Madam, that 
is repugnant to good ſenſe; but Cleomenes muſt have ſome 
deſign in over-aCting the part he pretends to have choſen. 
What he {aid about painting 1s very true, whether he ſpoke 
it in jeſt or in earneſt; but he talks ſo diametrically oppolite 
to the opinion which he is known every where to defend of 
late, that I do not know what to make of him. 

Ful. 1 am convinced of the narrowneſs of my own under- 
ſtanding, and am going to viſit ſome perſons, with whom L 
ſhall be more upon the level. 

Hor. You wilt give me leave to wait upon you to your 
coach, Madam. Pray, Cleomenes, what is it you haye got 
in your head? 

Cleo. Nothing at all: I told you before, that I was ſo en- 
tirely recovered from my folly, that few people went my 
lengths. What jealouſy you entertain of me I do not know; 
but I find myſelf much improved in the ſocial ſyſtem. For- 
merly I thought, that chief miniſters, and all thoſe at the 
helm of affairs, ated from principles of avarice and ambition; 
that in all the pains they took, and even in the ſlaveries they 
underwent for the public good, they had their private ends, 
and that they were ſupported in the fatigue by ſecret enjoy- 
ments they were unwilling to own. It 1s not a month ago, 


that I imagined that the inward care and real ſolicitude of 


rich themſelves, acquire titles of honour, and raiſe their fami. 


they were employed; and we have had princes that have 


the happineſs of their ſubjects. 


. ſtandings between ſtates and kingdoms might ſpring from 
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all great men centered within themſelves ; and that to en. 


lies on the one hand, and to have opportunities on the other 
of difplaying a judicious fancy to all the elegant comforts of 
life, and eſtabliſhing, without the leaſt trouble of ſelf-denial, 
the reputation of being wiſe, humane, and munificent, were 
the things, which, beſides the ſatisfaction there is in ſuperio. 
rity and the pleaſure of governing, all candidates to high of. 
fices and great poſts propoſed to themſelves, from the places 
they ſued for: I was ſo narrow minded, that I could not con. 
ceive how a man would ever voluntarily ſubmit to be a ſlave 
but to ſerve himſelf. But I have abandoned that ill-natured 
way of judging : I plainly perceive the public good, in all 
the deſigns of politicians, the ſocial virtues ſhine in every ac- 
tion, and I find that the national intereſt is the compals that 
all ſtateſmen ſteer by. 

Hor. That is more than I can prove; but certainly there 
have been ſuch men, there have been patriots, that without 
ſelfiſh views have taken incredible pains for their country's 
welfare : nay, there are men now that would do the ſame, if 


neglected their eaſe and pleaſure, and ſacrificed their quiet, 
to promote the proſperity and increaſe the wealth arid ho- 
nour of the kingdom, and had nothing ſo much at heart as 


Cleo. No diſaffection, 1 beg of you. The difference be. 
tween paſt and preſent times, and perſons in and out of 
places, is perhaps clearer to you than it is to me; but it is 
many years ago, you know, that it has been agreed between 
us never to enter into party diſputes : what I deſire your at- Wt! 
tention to, is my reformation; which you ſeem to doubt of, Wit! 
and the great change that is wrought in me. The religion Wv 
of moſt kings and other high potentates, I formerly had but Wal 
a ſlender opinion of, but now I meaſure their piety by what No 
they ſay of it themſelves to their ſubjects. | ju 

Hor. That is very kindly done. | | 

| Cleo. By thinkpg meanly of things, I once had ftrange 
blundering notions concerning foreign wars: I thought that 
many of them aroſe from trifling cauſes, magnified by politi- 
cians for their own ends; that the moſt ruinous miſunder- 


the hidden malice, folly, or caprice of one man ; that many 
of them had been owing to the private quarrels, piques, re-. ar 
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ſentments, and the haughtineſs of the chief miniſters of the 
reſpective nations, that were the ſufferers; and that what is 
called perſonal hatred between princes ſeldom was more at 
firſt, than either an open or ſecret animoſity which the two 

t favourites of thoſe courts had againſt one another: 
but now I have learned to derive thoſe things from higher 
cauſes, I am reconciled likewiſe to the luxury of the vo- 
luptuous, which I uſed to be offended at, becauſe now I am 
convinced that the money of moſt rich men, is laid out with 
the ſocial deſign of promoting arts and ſciences, and that in 
the moſt expenſive undertakings their principal aim is the 
employment of the poor. | 

Hor. Theſe are lengths indeed. 

Cleo. T have a ſtrong averſion to ſatire, and deteſt it every 
whit as much as you do: the moſt inſtructive writings to 
underſtand the world, and penetrate into the heart of man, I 
take to be addreſſes, epithets, -dedications, and above all, the 
preambles to patents, of which I am making a large collec- 
lection. 

Hor. A very uſeful undertaking ! 

Cleo. But to remove all your doubts of my converſion, I 
will ſhow you ſome eaſy rules I have laid down for young 
beginners. | 

Hor. What to do? | 

Cleo. To judge of mens actions by the lovely ſyſtem of 
Lord Shaftſbury, in a manner diametrically oppoſite to that 
of the Fable of the Bees. 

Hor. I do not underſtand you. : 

Cleo. You will preſently. I have called them rules, but 
they are rather examples from which the rules are to be ga- 
thered : as for inſtance, if we ſee an induſtrious poor woman, 
who has pinched her belly, and gone in Tags for a confider- 
able time to fave forty ſhillings, part with her money to put 
out her ſon at ſix years of age to a chimney- ſweeper; to 

judge of her charitably, according to the ſyſtem of the ſocial 
virtues, we muſt imagine, that though ſhe never paid for the 
weeping of a chimney in her life, ſhe knows by experience, 
that tor want of this neceſſary cleanlineſs the broth has been 
often ſpoiled, and many a chimney has been fet on fire, and 
therefore to do good in her generation, as far as ſhe 1s able, 
be gives up her all, both offspring and eſtate, to aflift in pre- 
enting the ſeveral miſchiefs that are often occaſioned by 


great quantities of ſoot diſregarded ; and, free from ſelfiſh- 
50 
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neſs, ſacrifices her only ſon to the moſt wretched employ. 
ment for the public welfare. | 

Hor. You do not vie I ſee with Lord Shaftſbury, for lofti. 
neſs of ſubjects. 

Cleo. When in a ſtarry night with amazement we behold 
the glory of the firmament, nothing is more obvious than 
that the whole, the beautiful all, muſt be the workmanſhip 
of one great Architect of power and wiſdom ſtupendous ; and 
it is as evident, that every thing in the univerſe is a conſti- 
tuent part of one entire fabric. 

Hor. Would you make a jeſt of this too. 

Cleo. Far from it : they are awful truths, of which I am 
as much convinced as I am of my own exiſtence ; but I was 
going to name the conſequences, which Lord Shaftſbury 
draws from them, in order to demonſtrate to you, that I am 
a convert, and a very punctual obſerver of his Lordſhip's in- 
ſtruct ions, and that, in my judgment on the poor Want 
conduct, there is nothing that is not entirely agreeable to the 
generous way of thinking ſet forth and recommended in the 
Characteriſtics. | | 
Hor. Is it poſſible a man ſhould read ſuch a book, and 
make no better uſe of it! I deſire you would name the con- 
ſequences you ſpeak of. . 

Cleo. As that infinity of luminous bodies, however dif- 
ferent in magnitude, velocity, and the figures they deſcribe 
in their courſes, concur all of them to make up the univerſe, 
ſo this little ſpot we inhabit is likewiſe a compound of air, 
water, fire, minerals, vegetables, and living creatures; which, 
though vaſtly differing from one another in their nature, do 
altogether make up the body of this terraqueous globe. 

Hor. This is very right, and in the ſame manner as our whole 
ſpecies is compoſed of many nations of different religions 
forms of government, intereſts and manners that divide and 
ſhare the earth between them; ſo the civil ſociety in every 
nation conſiſts in great multitudes of both ſexes, that widely 
differing from each other in age, conſtitution, ſtrength, tem- 
Per, wiſdom and poſſeſſions, all help to make up one body 
politic. 2 | 

Cleo. The ſame exactly which I would have ſaid : now, 
pray Sir, is not the great end of men's forming themſelves into 
ſuch ſocieties, mutual happineſs; I mean, do not all indivi- 
dual perſons, from being thus combined, propoſe to then 
ſelves a more comfortable condition of life, than human cre: 
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tures, if they were to live like other wild animals, without tie 
or dependance, could enjoy in a free and ſavage ſtate? 

Hor. This certainly is not only the end, but the end which 
is every where attained to by government and ſociety, in 
ſome degree or other. | | 

Cleo. Hence it muſt follow, that it is always wrong for men 
to purſue gain or pleaſure, by means that are viſibly detri- 
mental to the civil ſociety, and that creatures who- can do 
this muſt be narrow-ſouled, ſhort-ſighted, ſelfiſh people; 
whereas, wiſe men never look upon themſelves as individual 
perſons, without conſidering the, whole. of which they are 
but trifling parts in reſpect to bulk, and are incapable of re- 
ceiving any ſatisfaction from things that interfere with the 
public welfare. This being undeniably true, ought not all 
private adyantage to give way to this general intereſt ; and 
ought it not to be every one's endeavour, to increaſe this 
common ſtock of happineſs ; and, in order to it, do what he 
can to render himſelf a ſerviceable and uſeful member of 
that whole body, which he belongs to? 

Hor. What of all this? | 

Cleo. Has not my poor woman, in what I have related 


. of her, acted in conformity to this ſocial ſyſtem ? 


Hor. Can any one in his ſenſes imagine, that an indigent 
thoughtleſs wretch, without ſenſe or education, ſhould ever 
act from ſuch generous principles? | 

Cleo. Poor I told you the woman was, and I will not inſiſt 
upon her education; but as for her being thoughtleſs and 
void of ſenſe, you will give me leave to ſay, that it is an aſ- 
perlion for which you have no manner of foundation; and 
from the account I have given of her, nothing can be gather- 
ed but that ſhe was a conſiderate, virtuous, wiſe woman, in 
poverty. . 

Hor. I ſuppoſe you would perſuade' me that you are in 
earneſt. _ 

Cleo. I am much more fo than you imagine; and ſay once 
more, that, in the example I have given, I have trod exact- 
ly in my Lord Shaftſbury's ſteps, and cloſely followed the 
ſocial ſyſtem. If I have committed any error, ſhow it me. 

Hor. Did that author ever meddle with any thing ſo low 
and pitiful. | 

Cleo. There can be nothing mean in noble actions, who- 
ever the perſons are that perform them. But if the vulgar 

| 2 . 
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are to be all excluded from the ſocial virtues, what rule or 
inſtruction ſhall the labouring poor, which are by far the 
greateſt part of the nation, have left them to walk by, when 
the Characteriſtics have made a jeſt of all revealed religion, 
eſpecially the Chritian? but if you deſpiſe the poor and 
illiterate, I can, in the ſame method, judge of men 1n higher 
ſtations, Let the enemies to the ſocial ſyſtem behold the 
venerable counſellor, now grown eminent for his wealth, 
that at his great age continues ſweltering at the bar to plead 
the doubtful cauſe, and, regardleſs of his dinner, ſhorten his 
own lite in endeavouring to ſecure the poſſeſſions of others, 
How conſpicuous is the benevolence of the phyſician to his 
kind, who, from morning till night, viſiting the fick, keeps 
ſeveral ſets'of horſes to be more ſerviceable to many, and 
{till grudges himſelf the time for the neceſſary functions of 
life! In the ſame manner the indefatigable clergyman, who, 
with his miniſtry, ſupplies a very large pariſh already, ſo- 
licits with zeal to be as uſeful and beneficent to another, 
though fifty of his order, yet unemployed, offer their ſervice 
tor the ſame purpoſe. 

Hor. I perceive your drift: from the ſtrained panegyrics 
you labour at, you would form arguments ad abſurdum : 
the banter is ingenious enough, and, at proper times, might 
ſerve to raiſe a laugh; but then you muſt own likewiſe, that 
thoſe ſtudied encomiums will not bear to be ſeriouſly ex- 
amined into. When we conſider that the great bufineſs 

as well as perpetual ſolicitude of the poor, are to ſupply their 
immediate wants, and keep themſelves from {tarving, and 
that their children are a burden to them, which they 
groan under, and defire to be delivered from by all poſſible 
means, that are not claſhing with the low involuntary, affec- 
tion which nature forces them to have for their offspring: 
when, I ſay, we confider this, the virtues of your induſtrious 
make no great figure, The public ſpirit likewiſe, and the 
generous principles, your fagacity has found out 1n the three 
faculties, to which men are brought up for a livelihood, ſeem 
to be very far fetched. Fame, wealth, and greatnels, every 
age can witneſs : but whatever labour or fatigue they ſubmit 
to, the motives of their actions are as conſpicuous as their 


calling themſelves. : 
Cleo. Are they not beneficial to mankind, and of uſe to 


the public ? 
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Hor. I do not deny that; we often receive ineſtimable 
benefits from them, and the good ones in either profeſſion 
are not only uſeful, but very neceſſary to the ſociety : but 
though there are ſeveral that ſacrifice their whole lives, and 
all the comforts of them, to their buſineſs, there is not one 
of them that would take a quarter of the pains he now is at, 
if, without taking any, he could acquire the fame money, 
reputation, and other advantages that may accrue to him 
from the eſteem or gratitude of thoſe whom he has been ſer- 
viceable to; and I do not believe, there is an eminent man 
among them that would not own this if the queſtion was put 
to him. Therefore, when ambition and the love of money 
are avowed principles men act from, it is very filly to aſcribe 
virtues to them, which they themſelves pretend to- lay no 
manner of claim to, But your encomium upon the parſon 
is the merrieſt jeſt of all: I have heard many excuſes made, 
and ſome of them very frivolous, for the covetouſneſs of 
prieſts; but what you have picked out in their praiſe 
1s more extraordinary than any thing I ever met with ; and 
the moſt partial advocate and admirer of the clergy never 
yet diſcovered before yourſelf a great virtue in their hunting 
after pluralities, when they were well provided for themſelves, 
and many others for want of employ were ready to ſtarve. 

Cleo. But if there be any reality in the ſocial ſyſtem, it 
would be better for the public, if men, in all profeſſions, 
were to act from thoſe generous principles; and you will 
allow, that the ſociety would be the gainers, if the genera- 
lity in the three faculties would mind others more, and them- 
ſelves leſs than they do now. 

Hor. I do not know that; and conſidering what ſlavery 
ſome lawyers, as well as phyficians, undergo, I much quei- 
tion whether it would be poſſible for them to exert them- 
ſelves in the ſame manner though they would, if the con- 
ſtant baits and refreſhments of large fees did not help to ſup- - 
port human nature, by continually ſtimulating this darling 
paſſion. 

Cleo. Indeed, Horatio, this is a ſtronger argument againſt 
the ſocial ſyſtem, and more injurious to it than any thing 
that has been ſaid by the author whom you have exclaimed 
againſt with ſo much bitterneſs. _ | C 

Hor. I deny that: I do not conclude from the ſelfiſhneſs 
in ſome, that there is no virtue in others. 
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„ I 


lic ſpirit abſtract from religion : The world enjoys the truits 


Cleo, Nor he neither, and you very much wrong him if 


you aflert that he ever did. 


Hor. I refuſe to commend what is not praiſe-worthy; 
but as ba mankind are, virtue has an exiſtence as well 


as vice, though it is more ſcarce. 


Cleo. What you ſaid laſt, nobody ever contradicted ; but [ 
do not know what you would be at : does not the Lord 
Shaftſbury endeavour to do good, and promote the ſocial 
virtues, and am I not doing the very ſame? ſuppoſe me to 
be in the wrong in the favourable conſtructions I have made 


of things, {till it is to be wiſhed for at leaſt, that men had a 


greater regard to the public welfare, leſs fondneſs for their 
private intereſt, and more charity for their neighbours, than 
the generality of them have. 
Hor. To be wiſhed for, perhaps, it may be, but what pro- 
bability is there that this ever will come to paſs ? 
Cleo. And unleſs that can come to pals, it is the idleſt 
thing in the world to diſcourſe upon, and demonſtrate the 
excellency of virtue ; what ſignifies it to ſet forth the beauty 
of it, unleſs it was poſlible that men f fall in loye with 
it? 

Hor. If virtue was never recommended, men might grow 
worſe than they are. 
Cleo. Then, by the ſame reaſon, if it was recommended 
more, mer} might grow better than they are. But I ſee per- 
fectly well the reaſon of theſe ſhifts and evaſions you make 
uſe of againſt your opinion: You find yourſelf under a ne- 
ceſſity of allowing my panegyrics, as you call them, to be 
juſt ; or finding the ſame fault with moſt of my Lord, Shafts- 
bury” s; and you would do neither if you could help it; 
From mens preferring company to ſolitude, his Lordſhip pre- 
tends to prove the love and natural affection we have for 
our own ſpecies: If this was examined into' with the ſame 
ſtrictneſs as you have done every thing I have ſaid in behalf of 
the three faculties, I believe that the ſolidity of the conſequen- 
ces would be pretty equal in both. But J ſtick to my text, 
and ſland up for the ſocial virtues : The noble author of that 
ſyſtem had a moſt charitable opinion of his ſpecies, and ex- 
tolled the dignity of it in an extraordinary manner, and why 
my imitation of him ſhould be called a banter, I 4 no rea- 
ſon. He certainly wrote with a good deſign, an endea- 
youred to inſpire his readers with refined notions, and a pub- 
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of his labours; but the advantage that is juſtly expected from 
his writings, can never be ſo univerſally felt, before that pub- 
lic ſpirit, which he recommended, comes down to the mean- 
eſt tradeſmen, whom you would endeavour to exclude from 
the generous ſentiments and noble pleaſures that are already 
ſo vifible in many. I am now thinking on two ſorts of 
people that ſtand very much in need of, and yet hardly 
ever meet with one another : This misfortune muſt have 
cauſed ſuch a chaſm in the band of ſociety, that no depth of 
thought, or happineſs of contrivance, could have filled up 
the vacuity, if a moſt tender regard for the commonwealth, 
and the height of benevolence did not influence and oblige 
others, mere ſtrangers to thoſe people, and commonly men 
of ſmall education, to aſſiſt them with their good offices, and 
ſtop up the gap. Many ingenious workmen, in obſcure 
dwellings, would be ſtarved in ſpite of induftry, only for 
want of knowing where to ſell the product of their labour, 
if there were not others to diſpoſe of it for them : And again, 
the rich and extravagant are daily furniſhed with an infinite 
variety of ſuperfluous knicknacks and elaborate trifles, every 
one of them invented to gratify either a needleſs curiofity, or 
elſe wantonneſs and folly ; and which they could never have 
thought of, much leſs wanted, had they never ſeen or known 
where to buy them. What a blefling, then, to the public, 
is the ſocial toyman, who lays out a confiderable eſtate to 
gratify the defires of theſe two different claſſes of people? 
He procures food and raiment for the deſerving poor, and 
ſearches with great diligence after the moſt (kiltul artificers, 
that no man ſhall be able to produce better workmanſhip 
than himſelf: with ſtudied civilities, and a ſerene counte- 
nance, he entertains the greateſt ſtrangers ; and, often ſpeak- 
ing to them firſt, kindly offers to gueſs at their wants: He 
confines not his attendance to a few ſtated hours, but waits 
their leiſure all day long in an open ſhop, where he bears the 
ſummer's heat, and winter's cold, with equal cheerfulneſs. 
What a beautiful proſpe& is here of natural afleQion to our 
kind! For, if he acts from that principle, who only fur- 
niſhes us with neceſſaries of life, certainly he ſhows a more 
{uperlative loye and indulgence to his ſpecies, who will not 
fuffer the moſt whimſical of it to be an hour deſtitute of what 


he ſhall fancy, even things the moſt unneceffary. 


Hor. You have made the moſt of it indeed, but are you 


not tired yet with theſe fooleries yourſelf? 
4 U 4 
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Cleo. What fault do you find with theſe kind conftrue. 
tions; do they detract from the dignity of our ſpecies ? 

Hor. 1 admire your invention, and thus much I will own, 
that, by overacting the part in that extravagant manner, you 
have ſet the ſocial ſyſtem in a more diſadvantageous light 
than ever I had conſidered it before: But the beſt things, 
you know, may be ridiculed. 

Cleo. Whether I know that or not, Lord Shaftſbury has 
flatly denied it; and takes joke and banter to be the beſt 
and ſureſt touchſtone to prove the worth of things: It is his 
opinion, that no ridicule can be faſtened upon what is 
really great and good. His Lordſhip has made uſe of that 
teſt to try the Scriptures and the Chriſtian religion by, and 
expoſed them becauſe it ſeems they could not ſtand it. 

Hor. He has expoſed ſuperſtition, and the miſerable notions 
the vulgar were taught to have of God; but no man ever 
had more ſublime ideas of the Supreme Being, and the uni- 
verle, than himſelf. 

Cleo. You are convinced, that what I charge him with is 
true, 

Hor. I do not pretend to defend every ſyllable that noble 
Lord has wrote. His ſtyle is engaging; his language is po- 
lite, his reaſoning ſtrong ; many of his thoughts are beauti- 
fully expreſſed, and his images, for the greateſt part, inimi- 
tablx fine. I may be pleaſed with an author, without obli- 
ging myſelf to anſwer every cavil that ſhall be made againſt 
him. As to what you call your imitation of him, 1 have no 
taile in burleſque : but the laugh. you would raiſe might be 
turned upon you with leſs trouble than you ſeem to have ta- 
ken. Pray, when you conſider the hard and dirty labours 
that are performed to ſupply the mob with the vaſt quanti- 
ties of ſtrong beer they ſwill, do not you diſcover ſocial vir- 
tue in a drayman? _ 

Cleo. Yes, and in a dray-horſe too; at leaſt as well as I 
can in {ome great men, who yet would be very angry ſhould 
we."retuſe to believe, that the moſt ſelfiſh actions of thears, 
if the ſociety received but the leait benefit from them, were 
chiefly owing to principles of virtue, and a generous regard 
to the public. Do you believe that, in the choice of a Pope, 
the greateſt dependence of the Cardinals, and what they prin- 
cipally rely upon, is the influence of the Holy Ghoit ?. 
Hor. No more than I do tranſubitantiation. 
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ac. Cleo. But if you had been brought up a Roman Catholic, 
you would believe both. b 

vn, Hor. I do not know that. 

ou Cleo. You would, if you was ſincere in your religion, as 


ght WH thouſands of them are, that are no more deſtitute of reaſon 
gs, and good ſenſe than you or I. 

Hor. I have nothing to ſay as to that: there are many 
things incomprehenſible, that yet are certainly true: Theſe 
are properly the objects of faith ; and, therefore, when mat- 
ters are above my capacity, and really ſurpaſs my under- 
ſtanding, I am ſilent, and ſubmit with great humility : but I 
will ſwallow nothing which I plainly apprehend to be con- 
trary to my reaſon, and is directly claſhing with my ſenſes. 

Cleo. If you believe a Providence, what demonſtration can 
you have, that God does not direct men in an aflair of higher 
importance to all Chriſtendom, than any ather you can name? 

Hor. This is an enſnaring, and a very unfair queſtion, 
Providence ſuperintends and governs every thing without 
exception. To defend my negative, and give a reaſon for 
my unbelief, it is ſufficient, if I prove, that all the inſtru- 
ments, and the means they make uſe of in thoſe elections, 
are viſibly human and mundane, and many of them unwar- 
rantable and wicked. 

(les. Not all the means; becauſe every day they have 
prayers, and folemaly invoke the Divine aſſiſtance. 

Hor. But what ſtreſs they lay upon it may be eaſily ga- 
thered from the reſt of their behaviour. The court of Rome 
is, without diſpute, the greateſt academy of refined politics, 
and the beſt ſchool to learn the art of caballing : there ordi- 
nary cunning, and known ftratagems, are counted ruſticity, 
and deſigns are purſued through all the mazes of human ſub- 
tlety. Genius there muſt give way to fineſſe, as ſtrength does 
to art in wreſtling; and a certain {kill fome men have in 
as I concealing their capacities from others, is of far greater uſe 
ould MM with them, than real knowledge, or the ſoundeſt underſtand- 
eirs, Ming. In the ſacred college, where every thing is auro venale, 
were ¶ truth and juſtice bear the loweſt price: Cardinal Palavicini, 
gard Wand other Jeſuits, that have been the ſtanch advocates of the 
ope, MPapal authority, have owned with oſtentation the Polſtia re- 
brin- Ni della chica, and not hid from us the virtues and ac- 

| compliſhments, that were only valuable among the Purpu- 
rati, in whoſe judgment over-reaching, at any rate, is the 
higheft honour, and to be outwitted, though by the baſeſt 
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artifice, the greateſt ſhame. In conclaves, more eſpecially, 
nothing is carried on without tricks and i intrigue; and in 
them the heart of man is ſo deep, and fo dark an abyſs, that 
the ſineſt air of diſſimulation is ſometimes found to have been 
inſincere, and men often deceive one another, by counter. 
feiting hy ypocrily. And is it credible, that holineſs, religion, 
or the leaſt concern for ſpirituals, ſhould have any ſhare in 
the plots, machinations, brigues, and contrivances of a ſocie- 
ty, of which each member, beſides the gratification of his 
own paſſions, has nothing at heart but the intereſt of his par- 
ty, right or wrong, and to diſtreſs every faction that oppoſes 
it? 

Cleo. Theſe ſentiments confirm to me what I have often 
heard, that renegadoes are the moſt cruel enemies. 

Hor. Was ever I a Roman Catholic ? 

Cleo. I mean from the ſocial ſyſtem, of which you have 
been the moſt ſtrenuous aſſertor; and now no man can judge 
of actions more ſeverely, and indeed leſs charitably, than 
yourſelf, eſpecially of the poor cardinals. I little thought, if 
once I quitted the ſcheme of deformity, to have found an 
adverſary in you; but we have both changed ſides it ſeems, 

Hor. Much alike, I believe, 

Cleo. Nay, what could any body think to hear me | nakic 

the kindeſt interpretations of things rhat can be imagined, 
and yourſelf doing quite the reyerle ? 
Hor. What ignorant people, that knew neither of us, 
might have done, I do not know : but it has been very ma- 
nifet from our diſcourſe, that you have maintained your 
cauſe, by endeavouring to ſnow the abſurdity of the contra- 
ry fide, and that I have defended mine by letting you ſee, 
that we were not ſuch fools as you would repreſent us to be. 
I had taken a reſolution never to engage with you on this 
topic, but you ſee I have broke it: I hate to be thought un- 
civil; it was mere complaiſance drew me in; though I am 
not ſorry that we Worm of it ſo much as we did, becauſe 1 
found your opinion leſs dangerous than I imagined : you 
have owned the exiſtence of virtue, and that there are men 
who act from it as a principle, both which I thought you 
denied : but I would not have you flatter yourlelf that you 
deceived me, by hanging out falſe colours. 

Cleo. I did not lay on the diſguiſe fo thick, as not to have 
you ſee through it, nor would 1 ever have diſcourſed ur on 
Fhis ſubject with any body, who could have been fo ealily 
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impoſed upon. I know you to be a man of very good ſenſe 
and ſound judgment; and it is for that very reaſon I fo 
heartily wiſh you would ſuffer me to explain myſelf, and de- 
monſtrate to you, how ſmall the difference is between us, 
which you imagine to be ſo conſiderable: There is not a man 
in the world, in whoſe opinion T would leſs paſs for an ill 
man than in yours; but I am ſo ſcrupulouſly fearful of of- 
fending you, that I never dared to touch upon ſome points, 
unleſs you had given me leave. Yield ſomething to our 
friendſhip, and condeſcend for once to read the Fable of the 
Bees for my ſake : It is a handſome volume: you love books: 

[ have one extremely well bound ; do; let me, ſuffer me to 
make you a preſent of it. 

Hor. I am no bigot, Cleomenes ;' but I am a man of ho- 
nour, and, you know, of ſtrict honour : I cannot endure to 
hear that ridiculed, and the leaſt attempt of it chafes my 
blood: Honour is the ſtrongeſt and nobleſt tie of ſociety by 
far, and therefore, believe me, can never be innocently 
ſported with. It is a thing ſo ſolid and awful, as well as ſe- 
rious, that it can at no time become the object of mirth or 
liverſion ; and it is impoſſible for any pleaſantry to be ſo 
ingenious, or any jeſt ſo witty, that I could bear with it on 
that head. Perhaps I am fingular in this, and, if you will, 
in the wrong; be that as it will, all I can ſay is, Je ne enten 
pas Raillerie la defſus ; and therefore, no Fable of the Bees 
for me, if we are to remain friends: I have heard enough of 
that. 

Cleo. Pray, Horatio, can there be honour without juſtice? 

Hor. No: Who affirms there can? 

Cleo. Have you not owned, that you have thought worſe 
of me, than now you find me to deſerve? No men, nor their 
works, ought to be condemned upon hearſays and bare ſur- 
miſes, much leſs upon the accuſations of their enemies, with- 
out being examined into. 

Hor. There you are in the right: I heartily beg your par- 
don, and to atone for the wrong I have done you, ſay what 
you pleaſe, I will hear it with patience, be it never ſo ſhock- 
ing; but J beg of you be ſerious. 

Cleo. I have nothing to ſay to you that is diſtaſteful, much 
leſs ſhocking : all 1 delire is, to convince you, that I am nei- 
ther ſo ill- natured nor uncharitable, in my opinion of man- 
kind, as you take me to be: and that the notions I enter- 
tai of the worth of tings, will not differ much from yours, 
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when both come to be looked into. Do but conſider what 
we have been doing: I have endeavoured to ſet every thing 
in the handſomeſt light I could think of; you ſay, to ridi. 
cule the ſocial ſyſtem; I own it ; now reflect on your own 
conduct, which has been to ſhow the folly of my ſtrained pa. 
negyrics, and replace things in that natural view, which all 
uit, knowing men would certainly behold them in. This is 
very well done: but it is contrary to the ſcheme you pre. 
tended to maintain; and if you judge of all actions in the 
ſame manner, there is an end of the ſocial ſyſtem ; or, at 
leaſt, it will be evident, that it is a theory never to be put 
into practice. You argue for the generality of men, that 
they are poſſeſſed of theſe virtues, but when we come to par. 
ticulars, you can find none. I have tried you every where: 
you are as little ſatisfied with perſons of the higheſt rank, as 
you are with them of the loweſt, and you count it ridiculous 
to think better of the middling people. Is this otherwiſe 
than ſtanding up for the goodneſs of a deſign, at the ſame 
time you confeſs, that it never was, or ever can be executed? 
What ſort of people are they, and where muſt we look for 
them, whom you will own to act from thoſe principles of 
virtue ? | 
Hor. Are there not in all countries men of birth and 
ample fortune, that would not accept of places, though they 
were offered, that are generous and beneficent, and mind 
nothing but what is great and noble? | 
Cleo. Yes: But examine their conduct, look into their 
lives, and ſcan their actions with as little indulgence as you 
.did thoſe of the cardinals, or the lawyers and phyſicians, and 
then ſee what figure their virtues will make beyond thoſe ot 
the poor induſtrious woman. There is, generally ſpeaking, 
leſs truth in panegyrics, than there is in ſatires. When all 
our ſenſes are ſoothed, when we have no diſtemper of body 
or mind to diſturb us, and meet with nothing that is difa- 
greeable, we are pleaſed with our being: it is in this ſituation 
that we are moſt apt to miſtake outward appearances for rea- 
lities, and judge of things more favourably than they de- 
ſerve. Remember, Horatio, how feelingly you ſpoke halt 
an hour ago in commendation of operas: Your ſoul ſeemed 
to be lifted up whilſt you was thinking on the many charm 
you find in them. I have nothing to ſay againſt the elegan- 
cy of the diverſion, or the politeneſs of thoſe that frequent 
them : but I am afraid you loſt yourſelf in the contempia- 
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tion of the lovely idea, when you aſſerted that they were the 
moſt proper means to contract a ſtrong and laſting habit of 


urtue; do you think, that among the fame number of 

own people, there is more real virtue at an opera, than there is at 
1 pa. a bear- garden? 
h all Hor. What a compariſon! 

his is Cleo. I am very ſerious. | 

pre. Hor. The noiſe of dogs, and bulls, and bears, make a fine 
a the Wl harmony! 
Ir, at Cleo. It is impoſſible you ſhould miſtake me, and you 
put I know very well, that it is not the different pleaſures of thoſe 
that Wl two places I would compare together, The things you men- 
par- tioned are the leaſt to be complained of: the continual 
dere: ſounds of oaths and imprecations, the frequent repetitions of 
k, a the word lie, and other more filthy expreſſions, the loudneſs 
alous WF and diſſonance of many ſtrained and untuneful voices, are a 
rwile perfect torment to a delicate ear. The frowſineſs of the 
ſame place, and the ill ſcents of different kinds, are a perpetual 
ited! WI nuiſance; but in all mob meetings—— 

C for Hor. 'L'odorat fouffre beaucoup. 

es of Cleo. The entertainment in general is abominable, and all 

the ſenſes ſuffer. I allow all this. The greaſy heads, ſome 

and of them bloody, the jarring looks, and threatning, wild, and 
they WM horrid aſpects, that one meets with in thoſe ever-reſtlefs aſ- 


ſemblies, muſt be very ſhocking to the ſight, and ſo indeed is 
every thing elſe that can be ſeen among a rude and ragged 
multitude, that are covered with dirt, and have in none of 


you their paſtimes one action that is inoffenſive: but, after all, 
, and i vice and what is criminal, are not to be confounded with 
fe of roughneſs and want of manners, no more than politeneſs and 
king, MW an artful behaviour ought to be with virtue or religion. To 
en all tell a premeditated falſehood in order to do miſchief, is a 
body W greater fin, than to give a man the lie, who ſpeaks an untruth; 
diſa-W and it is poſſible, that a perſon may ſuffer greater damage, and 
ation Wnore injury to his ruin, from ſlander in the low whiſper of a 
rea · ¶ ſecret enemy, than he could have received from all the dread- 
de. ¶ ful ſwearing and curſing, the moſt noiſy antagoniſt could 

hall pelt him with. Incontinence, and adultery itſelf, perſons of 


quality are not more free from all over Chriſtendom, than 

darm the meaner people: but if there are ſome vices, which the 

-gal-Wvulgar are more guilty of than the better ſort, there are 

juen'Fothers the reverſe. Envy, detraction, and the ſpirit of re- 

npla· I venge, are more raging and miſchieyous in courts than they 
5 1 


unknown among the poor; they are ſeldom tainted with 


with: I defire, you would ſeriouſly reflect on the lives of az 
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are in cottages. Exceſs of vanity and hurtful ambition are 


avarice, with irreligion never; and they have much leſs op. 
portunity of robbing the public than their betters. Then 
are few perſons of diſtinction, whom you are not acquaintel 


many as you can think of, and next opera night on the vir. 
tues of the aſſembly. | 

Hor. You make me laugh. There is a good deal in what 
you fay; and I am perſuaded, all is not gold that gliſten 
Would you add any more? a 

Cleo. Since you have given me leave to talk, and you are 
ſuch a patient hearer, I would not flip the opportunity ct 
laying before you ſome things of high concern, that perhaps 
you never conſidered in the light, which you ſhall own your. 
ſelf they ought to be ſeen in. | 

Hor. I am ſorry to leave you; but I have really buſineſ 
that muſt be done to- night: it is about my law-ſuit, and] 
have ſtayed beyond my time already : but if you will come 
and eat a bit of mutton with me to-morrow, I will fee nobo. 
dy but yourſelf, and we will converſe as long as you pleaſe, 
Cleo. With all my heart. I will not fail to wait on you. 


THE SECOND 


D 1 A L OG UE 


BETWEEN 
HORATIO AND CLEOMENES' 


HoRAT TO. 


IT az diſcourſe we had yeſterday, has made a great im- 
preſſion upon me; you ſaid: ſeveral things that were. very 
entertaining, and ſome which I ſhall not eaſily forget: I do 
not remember I ever looked into myſelf ſo much as 1 have 
done ſince laſt night after 1 left you. | 
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Cleo. To do that faithfully, is a more difficult and a ſeverer 
taſk than is commonly imagined. When, yeſterday, I aſked 
you where and among, what ſort of people we were to look 
for thoſe whom you would allow to act from principles of 
virtue, you named a claſs, among whom I have found very 
agreeable characters of men, that yet all have their failings, 
If theſe could be left out, and the beſt were picked and cul- 
led from the different good qualities that are to be ſeen in 
ſeveral, the compound would make a very handſome pic- 
ture. 

Hor. To finiſh it well every way would be a great maſter- 

Iece. -* 

Cleo. That I ſhall not attempt: but I do not think it 
would be very difficult to make a little ſketch of it, that yet 
ſhould exceed nature, and be a better pattern for imitation 
than any can be ſhown alive. I have a mind to try ; the very 
thought enlivens me. How charming is the portrait of a 
complete gentleman, and how raviſhing is the figure which 
a perſon of great birth and fortune, to whom nature has 
been no niggard, makes, when he underſtands the world, 
and 1s thoroughly well-bred ! 

Hor. I think them ſo, I can aſſure you, whether you are 
in jeſt or in earneſt, 

Cleo. How entirely well hid are his greateſt imperteQions ! 
though money is his idol, and he is covetous in his heart, 
yet his inward avarice is forced to give way to his outward 
liberality, and an open generoſity ſhines through all his ac- 
tions. 

Hor. There lies your fault: it is this I cannot endure in 
you. 

Cleo. What is the matter? 

Hor. 1 know what you are about, you are going to give 
me the caricatura of a gentleman, under pretence of draw- 


ing his portrait. 


Cleo. You wrong me, I have no ſuch thought. 

Hor. But why is it impoſſible for human nature ever to 
be good? inſtead of leaving out, you put in failings without 
the leaſt grounds or colour. When things have a handſome 
appearance every, way, what reaſon have you to ſuſpe& them 
{till to be bad? How came you to know, and which way 
have you diſcovered imperfections that are entirely well hid ; 
and why ſhould you ſuppoſe a perſon to be covetous in his 
heart, and that money is his idol, when you own yourſelf 
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that he never ſhews it, and that an open generoſity ſhines 
through all his actions? This is monſtrous. 

Cleo. I have made no ſuch ſuppobrtion of any man, and] 
proteſt to you, that, in what I faid, T had no other meaning 
than to obſerve, that whatever frailties and natural infirmi. 
ties perſons might be conſcious of within, good ſenſe and 
good manners were capable, andy without any other aſſiſt. 
ance, ſufficient to keep them out of ſight : but yourqueſtions 
are very ſeaſonable, and fince you have ſtarted this, I will 
be very open to you, and acquaint you before hand with my 
deſign of the deſcription I am going to make; and the uſe 
I intend it for; which in ſhort is, to demonſtrate to you, that 
a moſt beautiful ſuperſtructure may be-raiſed upon a rotten 
and deſpicable foundation. You will underſtand me better 
preſently. 

Hor. But how do you know a foundation to be rotten that 
ſupports the building, and is wholly concealed from you? 

Cleo. Have patience, and I promiſe you, that I ſhall take 
nothing for granted, which you ſhall not allow of yourſelf. 

Hor. Stick cloſe to that, and I defire no more: now ſay 
what you wall. ; 

Cleo. The true object of pride or vain glory is the opinion 
of others; and the moſt ſuperlative wiſh, which a man poſ- 
ſeſſed, and entirely filled with it can make, is, that he may 
be well thought of, applauded, and admired by the whole 
world, not only in the preſent but all future ages. This pal- 
ſion is generally exploded ; but it is incredible, how many 
ſtrange and widely different miracles are, and may be per- 
formed by the force of it; as perſons differ in circumſtances 
and inclinations. In the firſt place, there is no danger fo 
great, but by the help of his pride a man may flight and 
confront it ; nor any manner of death fo terrible, but with 
the ſame aſliſtance he may court, and if he has a firm conſti- 
tution, undergo it with alacrity. In the ſecond, there are 
no good offices or daties, either to others or ourſelves, that 
Cicero has ſpoke of, nor any inſtance of benevolence, hu- 
manity, or other ſocial virtue, that Lord Shaftſbury has 
hinted at, but a man of good ſenſe and knowledge may learn 
to practiſe them from no better principle than vain glory, 
if it be ſtrong enough to ſubdue and keep under all other 
paſſions that may thwart and interfere with his deſign. 

Hor. Shall I allow all this? 

Cleo. Yes. 
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Hor. When? 

Clev. Before we part. 

Hor. Very well. | 

Cleo. Men of tolerable parts in plentiful circumſtances, 
that were artfully educated, and are not fingular in their 
temper, can hardly fail of a genteel behaviour : the more 
pride they have, and the greater value they ſet on the eſteem 
of others, the more they will make it their ſtudy to render 
will WM themſelves acceptable to all they converſe with; and they 
1 my vill take uncommon pains to conceal and ſtifle in their bo- 
e uſe ſoms, every thing which their good ſenſe tells them ought 
that not to be ſeen or underſtood. £ | 
Yten Hor. I muſt interrupt you, and cannot ſuffer you to go 
etter on thus. What is all this but the old ſtory over again, that 

every thing is pride, and all we fee hypocriſy, without 
that MW proot or argument? Nothing in the world is more falſe than 
12 what you have advanced now ; for, according to that, the 
take moſt noble, the moſt gallant, and the beſt bred man would 
elf. be the proudeſt; which is ſo claſhing with daily experience, 
ſay {MW that the very reverſe is true. Pride and inſolence are no 
where more common than among upſtarts; men of no fa- 

nion mily, that raiſe eſtates out of nothing, and the moſt ordinary 
poſ- people, that having had no education, are puffed up with 
may their fortune whenever they are lifted up above mediocrity, 
-hole M and from mean ſtations advanced to poſts of honour : where- 
 paſ. Nas, no men upon earth, generally ſpeaking, are more cour- 
nany N *<9us, humane, or polite, than perſons of high birth, that en- 
per- the large poſſeſſions and known ſeats of their anceſtors ; 
\nces ven illuſtrious by deſcent, that have been uſed to grandeur 
er ſo Hand titles of honour from their infancy, and received an 
and education ſuitable'to their quality. I do not believe there 
with Never was a nation, that were not ſavages, in which the 
nfti- youth of both ſexes were not expreſsly taught never to be 
e are proud or haughty : did you ever know a ſchool, a tutor, or 

that Ia parent, that did not continually inculcate to thoſe under 
hu- their care to be civil and obliging ; nay, dogs not the word 
has mannerly itſelf import as much? e 

Cleo. I beg of you, let us be calm, and ſpeak with exactneſs. 
The doctrine of good manners furniſhes us with a thouſand 
leſſons, againſt the various appearances and outward ſymptoms 
of pride, but it has not one precept againſt the paſſion itſelf. 

Hor. How is that? | | 2 11 
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Cleo. No, not one againſt the paſſion itſelf ; the conquel 
of it is never attempted, nor talked of in a gentleman's edu. 
cation, where men are to be continually inipired and ken 
warm with the ſenſe of their honour, and the inward value 
they muſt put upon themſelves on all emergencies. | 

Hor. This is worth conſideration, and requires time to he 
examined into; but where is your tine gentleman, the pic. 
ture you promiſed ? | 

Cleo. I am ready, and ſhall begin with his dwelling: 
Though he has ſeveral noble icats in diiterent countries, yet] 
thall only take notice of his chief manſion-houſe that bean 
the name, and does the honours of the tamily : this is amply 
magniticent, and yet commodious to admiration. His gar. 
dens are very extenſive, and contain an intinite variety of 
pleaſing objects: they are divided into many branches for d. 
vers purpoſes, and every where tilled with improvements of 
art upon nature; yet a, beautiful order and happy contriy. 
ance are conſpicuous through every part; and though no- 
thing is omitted to render them itately and delightful ; the 
whole is laid out to the beit advantage. Within doors, every 
thing beſpeaks the grandeur and judgment of the maſter; 
and as no colt is ſpared any where to procure beauty or con. 
veniency, ſo you ſee none impertinently laviſned. All hi 
plate and furniture are completely fine, and you ſee nothing 
but what is faſhionable. He has no pictures but of the mol 
eminent hands: the rarities he thows are really, fuch ; he 
hoards up no trifles, nor offers any thing to your tight that i 
ſhocking : but the ſeveral collections he has of this fort, are 
agreeable as well as extraordinary, and rather valuable than 
large: but curioſities and wealth are not confined to his ca- 
binet; the marble and ſculpture that are diſplayed up and 
down are a treaſure themſelves; and there is abundance of 
admirable gilding and excellent carving to be ſeen in many 
places. W hat has been laid out on the great hall, and one 
gallery, would be a conſiderable eſtate ; and there is a ſalloon 
and a ſtair-caſe not inferior to either: theſe are all very ſpa- 
cCious and lofty ;- the architecture of them is of the beſt taſte, 

and the decorations ſurpriſing. Throughout the whole ther: 
appears a delicate mixture and aſtoniſhing variety of lively 
embelliſhments, the {plendour of which, joined to a perted 
_ cleanlineſs, no where neglected, are higly entertaining to the 
moſt careleſs and leaſt obſerving eye; whillt the exactnels 0 
the workmanihip beſtowed on every part of the meanelih 
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utenſil, gives a more ſolid ſatisfaction, and is raviſhing to the 
curious. But the greateſt excellency in this model of per- 
fection is this; that as in the moſt ordinary rooms there is 
nothing wanting for their purpoſe, and the leaſt paſſage is 
handſomely finiſhed; ſo in thoſe of the greateſt eclat there is 
nothing overcharged, nor any part of them encumbered with 
ornaments. ; | | 

Hor. This is a ſtudied piece; but I do not like it the worſe 
for it, pray go on. | 

Cleo. 1 have thought of it before, I own. His equipage 1s 
rich and well choſen, and there is nothing to be ſeen about 
him that art or expence, within the compaſs of reaſon, could 
make better. At his own table his looks are ever jovial; and 
his heart ſeems to be as open as his countenance. His chief 
buſineſs there is to take care of others, without being trouble- 
ſome ; and all his happineſs ſeems to conſiſt in being able to 
pleaſe his friends : in his greateſt mirth, he is wanting 1n re- 
ſpect to no man; and never makes uſe of abbreviations in 
names, or unhandſome familiarities with the meaneſt of his 
gueſts. To every one that ſpeaks to him, he gives an 
obliging attention, and ſeems never to diſregard any thing 
but what is ſaid in commendation of his fare : he never in- 
terrupts any diſcourſe but what is made in his -praiſe, and 
ſeldom aſſents to any encomiums, though the moſt equitable 
that are made on any thing that is his. When he is abroad 
he never ſpies faults; and whatever is amiſs, he either ſays 
nothing, or, in anſwer to the complaints and untafineſs of 
others, gives every thing the beſt-natured turn it can bear; 
but he ſeldom leaves a houſe before he finds out ſomething 
to extol in it, without wronging his judgment. His conver- 
ation is always facetious and good humoured, but as ſolid as 

It is diverting. He never utters a ſyllable that has the leaſt 

tincture of obſcenity or profaneneſs; nor ever made a jeft 
hat was offenſive. 5 

Hor. Very fine! f , 

Cleo. He ſeems to be entirely free from bigotry and u 
ſtition, avoids all diſputes about religion; but goes conſtants . 
ly to church, and is ſeldom abſent from his family devotions, 

Hor. -A. very godly gentleman ! * 

Cleo. I expected we ſhould differ there. | 

Hyr, 1 do not find fault. Proceed, pray. | 

Cleo. As he is a man of erudition himſelf, ſo he is a pra- 
noter of arts and ſciences 4 he is a friend to merit, a re- 
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warder of induſtry, and a profeſſed enemy to nothing but 
immorality and oppreſſion. Though no man's table 1s better 
furniſhed, nor cellars better ſtored ; he is temperate in his 
eating, and never commits exceſs in drinking: though he 
has an exquiſite palate, he always prefers wholeſome meats 
to thoſe that are delicious only, and never indulges his appe. 
tite in any thing that might probably be prejudicial to his 
health. 

Hor, Admirably good! 

Cleo. As he is in al other things, ſo he is elegant in his 


clothes, and has often new ones: neatneſs he prefers to finery v 
in his own dreſs; but his retinue is rich. He ſeldom wear * 
gold or filver himſelf, but on very ſolemn occaſions, in com- o 


pliment to others; and to demonſtrate that theſe pompous ſt 
habits are made for no other purpoſe, he is never ſeen twice 
in the ſame; but having appeared in them one day, he gives 
them away tne next. Though of every thing he has the Wi 25 
beſt of the fort, and might be called curious in apparel ; yet *! 
he leaves the care of it to others ; and no man has his clothes th 
ut on better that ſeem fo little to regard them. pl 
Hor. Perfectly right; to be well dreſſed is a neceſſary ar- 2! 
RET and yet to be ſolicitous about it is below a perſon of M 
quality. 
- Geo. Therefore he has a domeſtic of good taſte, a judicious th 
man, who ſaves him that trouble; and the management like. W m 
wiſe of his lace and linen, is the province of a ſkilful wo- 
man. His language is courtly, but natural and intelligible; MW 
it is neither low nor bombaſtic, and ever free from pedantic 
and vulgar expreſſions. All his motions are genteel without 
allectation; his mien is rather ſedate than airy, and his man- © 
ner noble: for though he is ever civil and condeſcending, W ** 
«nd no man leſsarrogant, yet in all his carriage there is ſome- 
thing gracefully majeſtic ; and as there is nothing mean in of 
SgHhumility, ſo his loftineſs has nothing diſobliging, We 
„ FProdigiouſly good! ex 
Cleo. He is charitable to the poor; his houſe is never ſhut W me 
to ſtrangers; and all his neighbours he counts to be his] be 
friends. He is a father to his tenants; and looks upon their on 
welfare as inſeparable from his intereſt.” No man is leſs un- 
eaſy at little offences, or more ready to forgive all treſpaſſes WW N 
without deſign. The injuries that are ſuffered from other i an. 
landlords, he turns into benefits; and whatever damages, thu 
great or {ma!l, are ſuſtained on his account, either from tus 
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diverſions or otherwiſe, he doubly makes good. He takes 
care to be early informed of ſuch loſſes, and commonly re- 
pairs them before they are complained of. 

Hor. Oh rare humanity; hearken ye foxhunters ! 

Cleo. He never chides any of his people; yet no man is 
better ſerved; and though nothing is wanting in his houſe- 
keeping, and his family is very numerous, yet the regularity 


of it is no leſs remarkable than the plenty they live in. His 


orders he will have ſtrictly obeyed ; but his commands are al- 
ways reaſonable, and he never ſpeaks to the meaneſt footman 
without regard to humanity. Extraordinary diligence in ſer- 
vants, and all laudable actions he takes notice of himſelf, and 
often commends them to their faces ; but leaves it to his 
ſteward to reprove or diſmiſs thoſe he diſlikes. 

Hor. Well judged. 

Cleo. Whoever lives with him is taken care of in ſickneſs 
as well as in health. The wages he gives are above double 
thoſe of other maſters ; and he often makes prefents to thoſe 
that are more .than ordinary obſerving. and induſtrious to 
pleaſe: but he ſuffers nobody to take a penny of his friends 
or others, that come to his houſe, on any account whatever. 
Many faults are connived at, or pardoned for the firſt time, 
but a breach of this order is ever attended with the lots of 
their places as ſoon as it is found out; and there is a pre- 
mium for the diſcovery. 

Hor. This is the only exceptionable thing, i in my opinion, 
that L have heard yet. 

Cleo. I wonder at that: why ſo, pray? 

Hor. In the firſt place, it is very ditlicult to enforce obedi- 
ence to ſuch a command; ſecondly, if it could be executed, 
it would be of little uſe ; unleſs it could be made general, 
which is impoſlible : and therefore 1 look upon the attempt 


of introducing this maxim to be ſingular and fantaſtical. It 


would pleaſe miſers and others, that would never follow the 
example at home; but it would take away from generous 
men a handſome opportunity of ſhowing their liberal and 
beneficent diſpoſition : beſides, it wonld manifeſtly make 
ones houſe too open to all ſorts of people, 

Cleo. Ways might be found to prevent that; but then it 
would be a bleſſing, and do, great kindneſs to men of parts 


and education, that have little to ſpare, to many of whom 


this money to nee is a * grievous burden. 
3 
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Hor. What you mention is the only thing that can be ſaid 
for it, and I own, of great weight: but I beg your pardon fur 
interrupting you. | n 

Cleo. In all his dealings he is punctual and juſt. As he has 
an immenſe eſtate, ſo he has good managers to take care of 
it: but though all his accounts are very neatly kept, yet he 
makes it part of his buſineſs to look them over himſelf. He 
ſuffers no tradeſman's bill to lie by unexamined; and though 
he meddles not with his ready caſh himſelf, yet he is a quick 
and cheerful, as well as an exact paymaſter; and the only 
ſingularity he is guilty of, is, that he never will owe any thing 
on a new-year's-day | 

Hor. 1 like that very well. : 

Cleo. He is affable. with diſcretion, of eaſy acceſs, and ne- 
ver ruffled with paſſion. To ſum up all, no man ſeems to be 
leſs elevated with his condition than himſelf; and in the full 
enjoyment of ſo many perſonal accompliſhments, as well as 
other poſſeſſions, his modeſty is equal to the reſt of his hap- 
pineſs; and in the midſt of the pomp and diſtinction he lives 
in, he never appears to be entertained with his greatneſs, but 
rather unacquainted with the things he excels 1n. 

Hor. It is an admirable character, and pleaſes me exceed- 
ingly ; but I will freely own to you, that I ſhould have been 
more. highly delighted with the deſcription, if 1 had not 
known your deſign, and the uſe you intend to make of it; 
which, I think, is barbarous : to raiſe ſo fine, fo elegant, and 
ſo complete an edifice, in order to throw it down, is taking 
great pains to ſhow one's {kill in doing miſchief. I have ob- 
ſerved the ſeveral places where you left room for evaſions, 
and ſapping the foundation you have built upon. His heart 
ſeems to be as open; and he never appears to be entertained 
with his greatneſs. I am perſuaded, that wherever you 
have put in this /eeming and appearing, you have done it de- 
ſignedly, and with an intent to make uſe of them as ſo many 
back doors to creep out at. I could never have taken no- 
tice of theſe things, if you had not acquainted me with your 
intention before hand. | | | 

Cleo. I have made uſe of the caution you ſpeak of: but 
with no other view than to avoid juſt cenſure, and prevent 
your accuſing me of incorrectneſs, or judging: with too much 
precipitation; if it ſhould be proved afterwards, that this 

entleman had acted from an ill principle, which is the thing 
own 1 purpoſed to convince . you of; but ſeeing, that it 
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would be unpleaſant to you, I will be ſatisfied with having 
given you ſome ſmall entertainment of the deſcription, and 
for the reſt, I give you leave to think me in the wrong. 

Hor. Why ſo? I thought the character was made and con- 
trived on purpoſe for my inſtruction. 

Cleo. I do not pretend to inſtruct you: I would have offer. 
ed ſomething, and appealed to your judgment ; but I have 
been miſtaken, and plainly ſee my error. Both laſt night 
and now, when we began our diſcourſe, I took you to be in 
another diſpoſition of thinking than I perceive you are. 
You {poke of an impreſſion that had been made upon you, 
and of looking into yourſelf, and gave fome other hints, 
which too rathly I miſconſtrued in my favour ; but I have 
found ſince, that you are as warm as ever againſt the ſenti- 
ments I profeſs myſelf to be of; and theretore I will deſiſt. 
I expect no pleaſure from any triumph, and I know nothing 
that would vex me more, than the thoughts of diſobliging 
you. Pray let us do in this as we do in another matter of 
importance, never touch upon it: friends in prudence ſhould 
avoid all ſubjects in which they are known eſſentially to dif- 
fer. Believe me, Horatio, if it was in my power to divert 
or give you any pleaſure, I would grudge no pains to com-. - 
pals that end: but to make you unealy, is a thing that I ſhall 
never be knowingly guilty of, and | beg a thouſand pardons 
for having ſaid ſo much both yeſterday and to-day. Have 
you heard any thing from Gibraltar? | 

Hor, I am aſhamed of my weakneſs and your civility: 
you have not been miſtaken in the hints you ſpeak of; what 
you have ſaid has certainly made a great impreſſion upon 
me, and I have endeavoured to examine mylelt : but, as xu 
gay, it is a ſevere talk to do it faithfully. I deſired you to 
dine with me on purpole, that we might talk of theſe things. 
It is | that have oftended, and it is I that ought to aſk par- 
don for the ill manners I have been guilty of; but you know 
the principles I have always adherred to; it is impoſſible to 
recede from them at once. I lee great difficulties, and now 
and then a glimpſe of truth, that makes me tart : I ſome- 
times feel great ſtruggles within; but I have been ſo uſed 
to derive all actions that are really good from laudable mo- 
tives, that as ſoon as: I return to my accuſtomed way of, 
thinking, it carries all before it, Pray bear with my infirmi- 
ties. I am in love with your fine gentleman, and I confeſs, 
I cannot ſee how a perſon - univerſally good, ſo far remote 
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Hor. What you mention is the only thing that can be ſaid 
for it, and I own, of great weight: but I beg your pardon for 
interrupting you. 

Cleo. In all his dealings he is punctual and juſt. As he has 
an immenſe eſtate, ſo he has good managers to take care of 
it: but though all his accounts are very neatly kept, yet he 
makes it part of his buſineſs to look them over himſelf. He 
ſuffers no tradeſman's bill to lie by unexamined ; and though 
he meddles not with his ready caſh himſelf, yet he is a quick 
and cheerful, as well as an exact paymaſter; and the only 
ſingularity he is guilty of, is, that he never will owe any thing 
on a new-year's-day | 

Hor. 1 like that very well. 

Cleo. He is affable. with diſcretion, of eaſy acceſs, and ne- 
ver ruffled with paſſion, To ſum up all, no man ſeems to be 
leſs elevated with his condition than himſelf; and in the full 
enjoyment of ſo many perſonal accompliſhments, as well as 
other poſſeſſions, his modeſty 1s equal to the reſt of his hap- 
pineſs; and in the midſt of the pomp and diſtinction he lives 
in, he never appears to be entertained with his greatneſs, but 
rather unacquainted with the things he excels in. 

Hor. It is an admirable character, and pleaſes me exceed. 
ingly ; but J will freely own to you, that I ſhould have been 
more. highly delighted with the deſcription, if I had not 
known your deſign, and the uſe you intend to make of it; 
which, I think, is barbarous : to raiſe ſo fine, fo elegant, and 
ſo complete an edifice, in order. to throw it down, is taking 
great pains to ſhow one's {kill in doing miſchief. I have ob- 
ſerved the ſeveral places where you left room for evaſions, 
and ſapping the foundation you have built upon. His heart 

eems to be as open; and he never appears to be entertained 
with his greatneſs. I am perſuaded, that wherever you 
have put in this /eeming and appearing, you have done it de- 
ſignedly, and with an intent to make uſe of them as ſo many 
back doors to creep out at. I could never have taken no- 
tice of theſe things, if you had not acquainted me with your 
intention before hand. | | | 

Cleo. I have made uſe of the caution you ſpeak of: but 
with no other view than to avoid juſt cenſure, and prevent 
your accufing me of incorrectneſs, or judging: with too much 
precipitation ; if it ſhould be proved afterwards, that this 

entleman had acted from an ill principle, which is the thing 
I own 1 purpoſed to convince. you of; but ſeeing, that i 
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would be unpleaſant to you, I will be ſatisfied with having 
given you ſome ſmall entertainment of the deſcription, and 
for the reſt, I give you leave to think me in the wrong. 

Hor. Why 10? I thought the character was made and con- 
trived on purpoſe for my inſtruction. 

Cleo. 1 do not pretend to inſtruct you: I would have offer. 
ed ſomething, and appealed to your judgment ; but I have 
been miſtaken, and plainly ſee my error. Both laſt night 
and now, when we began our diſcourſe, I took you to be in 
another diſpoſition of thinking-.than I perceive you are. 
You {poke of an impreſſion that had been made upon you, 
and of looking into yourlelf, and gave fome other hints, 
which too rathly I miſconſtrued in my favour ; but I have 
found ſince, that you are as warm as ever againſt the ſenti- 
ments I profeſs myſelf to be of; and theretore I will deſiſt. 
I expect no pleaſure from any triumph, and I know nothing 
that would vex me more, than the thoughts of diſobliging 
you. Pray let us do in this as we do in another matter of 
importance, never touch upon it: friends in prudence ſhould 
avoid all ſubjects in which they are known eſſentially to dif- 
fer. Believe me, Horatio, if it was in my power to divert 
or give you any pleaſure, I would grudge no pains to com- 
pals that end: but to make you unealy, is a thing that I ſhall 
never be knowingly guilty of, and | beg a thouland pardons 
for having ſaid fo much both yeſterday and to-day. Have 
you heard any thing from Gibraltar? | | 

Hor. I am aſhamed of my weakneſs and your civility: 
you have not been miſtaken in the hints you ſpeak of; what 
you have ſaid has certainly made a great impreſſion upon 
me, and I have endeavoured to examine mylelt ; but, as you 
ſay, it is a ſevere taſk to do it faithtully. I defired you to 
dine with me on purpole, that we might talk of theſe things. 
It is | that have oftended, and it is I that ought to aſk par- 
don for the ill manners 1 have been guilty of; but you know 
the principles I have always adherred to; it is impoſſible to 
recede from them at once. I lee great difficulties, and now 
and then a glimpſe of truth, that makes me tart : I ſome- 
times feel great ſtruggles within; but I have been ſo uſed 
to derive all actions that are really good from laudable mo- 
tives, that as ſoon as: 1 return to my accuſtomed way of. 
thinking, it carries all before it, Pray bear with my infirmi- 
ties. J am in love with your fine gentleman, and I confeſs, 
I cannot ſee how a perſon - univerſally good, ſo far remote 
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from all ſelfiſhneſs, can act in ſuch an extraordinary manner 
every, way, but from principles of virtue and religion. Where 
is there ſuch a landlord in the world? If I am in an error, I 
ſhall be glad to be undeceived. Pray inform me, and fay 
what you'will, I promiſe you to keep my temper, and I beg 
of you ſpeak your mind with freedom. Ib. Al 

Cleo. You have bid me before ſay what I would, and when 
I did, you ſeemed difpleaſed ; but, fince you command me 
I will try once more. Whether there is or ever was ſuch 
a man as I have deſcribed, in the world, is not very material: 
but 1 will eafily allow, that moſt people would think it leſs 
difficult to conceive one, than to imagine that ſuch a clear 
and beautiful ſtream could flow from ſo mean and muddy a 
ſpring, as an exceſſive thirſt after praiſe, and an immaderate 
defire of general applauſe from the moſt knowing judges: 
yet it is certain, that great parts and extraordinary riches 
may compaſs all this in a man, who is not deformed, and has 
had a refined education; and that there are many perſons 
naturally no better than a thouſand others, who by the helps 
mentioned, might attain to thoſe good qualities and accom- 
pliſhments, if they had but reſolution and perſeverance 
enough; to render every appetite and every faculty ſubſer- 
vient to that one predominant paſſion, which, if continually 
gratified, will always enable them to govern, and, if required, 
to ſubdue all the reſt without exception, even in the mot 
difficult caſes. l a 

Hor. To enter into an argument concerning the poſſibili- 
ty of what you ſay, might occaſion a long diſpute; but the 
probability, I think, is very clear againſt you, and if there 
was ſuch a man, it would be, much more credible, that he 


acted from the excellency of his nature, in which ſo many 


virtues and rare endowments were affembled, than that all 
his good qualities ſprung from vicious motives. If pride 
could be the cauſe of all this, the effect of it would ſome- 
times appear in others. According to your ſyſtem, there is h 
ſcarcity of it, and there are men of great parts and prodigious 
eſtates all over Europe: why are there not ſeveral ſuch pat- 
terns to be ſeen up and down, as you have drawn us one; 
and why is it ſo very ſeldom, that many virtues and good 
qualities are ſeen to meet in one individual ? 

Cleo. Why ſo few perſons, though there are ſo many men 
of immenſe fortune, ever arrive at any thing like this high 
pitch of accompliſhments, there are ſeveral reaſons that are 
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yery obvious. Tn the firſt place, men differ in temperament: 

ſome are naturally of an active, ftirring ; others of an indo- 

lent, quiet diſpofition ; ſome of a bold, others of a meek ſpi- 

rit, In the ſecond, it is to be conſidered, that this tempera- 

ment in men come to maturity is more or leſs conſpicuous, 

according as it has been either checked or encouraged by. 
education. Thirdly, that on theſe two depend the different 

perception men have of happineſs, according to which the 

love of glory determines them different ways. Some think 
it the greateſt felicity to govern and rule over others : ſome 

take the praiſe of bravery and undauntedneſs in dangers to be 
the moſt valuable: others, erudition, and to be a celebrated 
author: ſo that, though they all love glory, they ſet out dif- 

ferently to acquire it. But a man who hates a buſtle, and is 
naturally of a quiet eaſy temper, and which has been en- 

couraged in him by education, it is very likely might think 

nothing more deſirable than the character of a ſine gentle- 

man; and if he did, I dare ſay that he would endeavour to 

behave himſelf pretty near the pattern I have given you; I 
ſay pretty near, becauſe I may have been miſtaken in ſome 

things, and as I have not touched upon every thing, ſome 

will ſay, that I have left out ſeveral necetlary ones: but in 

the main I believe, that in the country and age we live in, 

the qualifications I have named would get a man the reputa- 
tion 1 have ſuppoſed him to defire. 

Hor. Without doubt, I make no manner of ſcruple about 
what you faid laſt ; and told you before that it was an ad- 
mirable character, and pleaſed me exceedingly. That I took 
notice of your making your gentleman ſo very godly as you 
did, was becauſe it is not common; but I intended it not as 
a reflection. One thing, indeed, there was in which I differed 
from you; but that was merely ſpeculative; and, fince I 
have reflected on what you have anſwered me, I do not 
know but-I may be in the wrong, as 1 ſhould certainly be- 
lieve myſelf to be, if there really was ſuch a man, and' he 
was of the contrary opinion: to ſuch a fine genius I would 
pay an uncommon deterence, and with great readineſs ſub- 
mit my underſtanding to his ſuperior capacity. But- the 
reaſons you give why thoſe effects which you aſcribe to 
pride, are not more common, the cauſe being ſo univerſal, I 
think are inſufficient. That men are prompted to follow dif- 
terent ends, as their inclinations ditter, I can eafily. allow; 
but there are great numbers of rich men that are likewiſe of 
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a quiet and indolent diſpoſition, and moreover very deſirou 
of being thought fine gentlemen. How comes it, that among 
ſo many perſons of high birth, princely eſtates, and the molt 


_ refined education, as there are in Chriſtendom, that ſtudy, 


travel, and take great pains to be well accompliſhed, there 
is not one, to whom all the good qualities, and every thing 
you named, could be applied without flattery ? 

Cleo. It is very poſſible that thouſands may aim at this, 
and not one of them ſucceed to that degree: in ſome, per- 
haps the predominant paſſion is not ſtrong enough entirely 


to ſubdue the reſt : love or covetouſneſs may divert others: 


drinking, gaming. may draw away many, and break in upon 
their reſolution ; they may not have. ſtrength to perſevere in 
a deſign, and ſteadily to purſue the ſame ends; or they may 
want a true taſte or knowledge of what is eſtemed by men 
of judgment; or, laſtly, they may not be ſo thoroughly well. 
bred, as is required to conceal themſelves en all emergencies: 
for the practical part of diſſimulation is infinitely more dith- 
cult than the theory : aud any one of theſe obitacles is ſulli- 
cient to ſpoil all, and hinder the finiſhing of ſuch a piece. 

Hor. I ſhall not diſpute that with you: but all this while 
you have proved nothing, nor given the leaſt reaſon why you 
ſhould imagine, that a man of a character, to all outward ap- 
pearance fo bright and beautiful, acted from vicious motives, 
You would not condemn him without ſo much as naming 
the cauſe why you ſuſpect him. 

Cleo. By no means; nor have I ae! any thing that 


zs ill natured or uncharitable: for I have not 1aid, that if I 
found a gentleman in poſſeſſion of all the things I mention- 


ed, 1 would give his rare endowments this turn, and think 
all his perfections derived from no better ſtock, chan an ex- 
traordinary love of glory. What I argue for, and inſiſt upon, 
is, the poſſibility that all theſe things might be perlormed by 


a man from nb other views, and with no other helps, than 


thoſe I have named: nay, I believe moreover, that a gentle- 
man ſo accompliſhed, all his knowledge and great parts not. 
withſtanding, may himſelf be ignorant, or at leaſt not well 
aſſured of the motive he acts from. 

Hor. This is more unintelligible than any thing you have 
ſaid yet; why will you heap difficulties upon one another, 
without ſolving any? 1 deſire you would clear up than la 
PIER hejocs you do any thing elſe, 
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Cleo. In order to obey you, I muſt put you in mind of 
what happens in early education, by the firſt rudiments of 
which, infants are taught in the choice of actions to preter 
the precepts of others to the dictates of their own inclina- 
tions; which, in ſhort, is no more than doing as they are bid. 
To gain this point, puniſhments and rewards are not neglect- 
ed, and many different methods are made uſe of; but it is 
certain, that nothing proves more often effectual for this pur- 
poſe, or has a greater influence upon children, than the han- 
dle that is made of ſhame; which, though a natural paſſion, 
they would not be ſenſible of ſo ſoon, if we did not arttully 
rouſe and ſtir it up in them, before they can ſpeak or go: 
by which means, their judgment being then weak, we may 
teach them to be aſhamed of what we pleaſe, as ſoon as we 
can perceive them to be any ways affected with the paſſion 
itſelf: but as the fear of ſhame is very inſignificant, where 
there is but little pride, ſo it is impoſſible to augment the 
firſt, without increaſing the latter in the ſame proportion. 

Hur. I ſhould have thought that this increaſe of pride 
would render children more ſtubborn and leſs docile. 

Cleo. You judge right-; it would ſo, and mutt have been a 
great hinderance to good manners, till experience taught 
men, that though pride was not to be deftroyed by force, it 
might be governed by ſtratagem, and that the beit way to 
manage it, is by playing the paſſion againſt itſelf. Hence it 
is, that in an artful education, we are allowed to place as 
much pride as we pleaſe in our dexterity of concealing it. I 


do not ſuppoſe, that this covering ourſelves, notwithſtanding 


the pride we take in it, is performed without a difficulty that 
is plainly felt, and perhaps very unpleaſant at firſt; but this 
wears off as we grow up; and when a man has behaved him- 
ſelf with ſo much prudence as J have deſcribed, lived up to 
the ſtricteſt rules of good- breeding for many years; and has 
gained the eſteem of all that know him, when this noble and 
polite manner is. become habitual to him, it is poſſible he 
may in time forget the principle he fet out with, and become 
ignorant, or at leaſt inſenſible of the hidden ſpring that 
gives life and motion to all his actions. 

Hor. 1 am convinced of the great uſe that may be made 
of pride, if you will call it fo; but 1 am not ſatisfied yet, 
how a man of ſo much ſenſe, knowledge, and -penetration, 
one that underſtands himſelf ſo entirely, well, ſhould be ig- 
norant of his own heart, and the motives he acts from. 


3 


all the reaſon in the world to think, that there is nothing 
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What is it that induces Fou to believe this, beſides the pol. 
ſibility of his forgetfulneſs? 
Cleo. I have two * for it, which I deſire may be ſeriouſ- 
ly conſidered. The firſt is, that in what relates to ourſelves, e. 
ſpecially our own worth and excellency, pride blinds the un. 
derſtanding in men of ſenſe and great parts as well as in others, 
and the greater value we may reaſonably ſet upon ourſelves, 
the fitter we are to ſwallow the groſſeſt flatteries, in ſpire of 
all our knowledge and abilities in other matters: witneſs 
Alexander the Great, whole vaſt genius could ' not hinder 
him from doubting ſeriouſly, whether he was a god or not, 
My ſecond reaſon will prove to us, that if the perſon in 
queſtion was capable of examining himſelf, it is yet highly 
— that he would ever ſet about it: for, it muſt 
be granted, that, in order to ſearch into ourſelves, it is re- 
quired we ſhould be willing as well as able; and we have 
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which a very proud man of ſuch high qualifications would 
avoid more carefully than ſuch an inquiry: becauſe, for all 
other acts of ſelf-denial, he is repaid in his darling paſſion; 

but this alone is really mortifying, and the only facrifice of 
his quiet for which he can have no equivalent. If the hearts 
of the beſt and ſincereſt men are corrupt and deceitful, what MW b 
condition mult theirs be in, whoſe whole life is one contt- a 
nued ſcene of hypocrily ! therefore inquiring within, and bold- MW m 
ly ſearching into ones own boſom, muſt be the moſt ſhocking W » 


Er 


employment, that a man can give his mind to, whoſe great- v. 


eſt pleaſure conſiſts in ſecretly admiring himſelf. It would be 

ill manners, after this, to appeal to yourſelf; but the ſeve- ¶ m 

rity of the taſæ —— oU 
Hor. Say no more, I yield this point, though I own I ar 


cannot conceive what advantage you can expect from it: m 
for, inſtead of removing, it will rather help to increaſe the in 
grand difficulty, which is to prove, that this complete perſon | ar 


you have deſcribed, as from a vicious motive: and it that ¶ ot 
be not your deſign, I cannot ſee what you drive at. is 
Cleo. I told you it was. 
Hor. You muſt have a prodigious ſagacity in detecig 
abſtruſe matters before other men. fla 
Cleo. You wonder, I know, which way JL arrogate to my- th; 


ſelf ſuch a ſuperlative degree of penetration, as to know an 


artful cunning man better than he does himſelf, and how | in 
dare pretend to enter and look into a heart, Which I have ter 
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owned to be completely well concealed from all the world ; 


which in ſtrictneſs is an impoſſibility, and conſequently not 


to be bragged of but by a coxcomb. 

Hor. You may treat yourſelf as you pleaſe, I have faid 
no ſuch thing ; but I own that I long to ſee it proved, that 
you have this capacity. I remember the character very well: 
Notwithſtanding the precautions you have taken, it is very 
full: I told you before, that where things have a handſome 


appearance every way, there can be no juſt cauſe to ſuſpect 


them. I will ſtick cloſe to that; your gentleman is all of a 
piece : You ſhall alter nothing, either by retracting any of 
the good qualities you have-given him, or making additions 
that are either claſhing with, or unſuitable to what you have 
allowed already. a 

Cleo. J thall attempt neither: And without that deciſive 
trials may be made, by which it will plainly appear whether 


a perſon acts from inward goodneſs, and a principle of religion, 


or only from a motive of vain glory; and, in the latter caſe, 
there 1s an infallible way of dragging the lurking fiend from 
his darkeſt receſſes into a glaring light, where all the world 
ſhall know him. | 

Hor. I do not think myſelf a match for you in argument; 


but I have a great mind to be your gentleman's advocate 
againſt all your infallibility : I never liked a cauſe better in 


my life. Come, I undertake to defend him in all the ſup- 
poſitions you can make that are reaſonable and conſiſtent 
with what you have ſaid before. 

Cleo. Very well: let us ſuppoſe what may happen to the 
moſt inoffenſive, the moſt prudent, and beſt-bred man; that 
our fine gentleman differs in opinion before company, with 
another, who is his equal in birth and quality, but not fo 
much maſter over his outward behaviour, and leſs guarded 
in his conduct; let this adverfary, mal 4 propos, grow warm, 
and ſeem to be wanting in the reſpect that is due to the 
other, and reflect on his honour in ambiguous terms. What 
is your client to do? | | 

Hor. Immediately to aſk for an explanation. 

Cleo. Which, if the hot man diſregards with ſcorn, or 
flatly refuſes to give, ſatisfaction muſt be demanded, and tilt 
they mult. | 2 | 

Hor. You are too haſty : it happened before company ; 
in ſuch caſes, friends, or any gentlemen preſent, ſhould in- 


terpoſe and take care, that if threatening words enſue, they 
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are, by the civil authority, both put under arreſt ; and before 
they came to uncourteous language, they ought to have 
been parted by friendly force, it it were poſlible. After 


that, overtures may be made of reconciliation with the niceſt 
regard to the point of honour. 

Cleo. I do not aſk for directions to prevent a quarrel ; what 
you ſay may be done, or it may not be done: The good 
offices of friends may ſucceed, and they may not ſucceed, 
I am to make what ſuppoſitions I think fit within the verge 
of poſſibility, ſo they are reaſonable and conſiſtent with the 
character I have drawn: can we not ſuppoſe theſe two per- 


ſons in ſuch a ſituation that you yourſelf would adviſe your 


friend to ſend his adveriary a challenge ? 

Hor. Without doubt ſuch a thing may happen, 

Cleo. That is enough. After that a duel muſt enſue, in 
which, without determining any thing, the fine gentleman, 
we will ſay, behaves himſelf with the utmoſt gallantry. 

Hor. To have ſuſpected or ſuppoſed otherwiſe would have 
been unreaſonable. 

Cleo. You ſee, therefore, how fair I am. But what is it, 
pray, that ſo ſuddenly diſpoſes a courteous ſweet-tempered 
man, for ſo ſmall an evil, to ſeek a remedy of that extreme 
violence ? But above all, what is it that buoys up and ſup- 


ports him againſt the fear of death? for there lies the greateſt 


difficulty. 

Hor. His natural courage and intrepidity, built on the i in. 
nocence of his life, and the rectitude of his manners. 

Cleo. But what makes ſo juſt and prudent a man, that has 


the good of ſociety ſo much at heart, act knowingly againſt 


the laws of his country? | 

Hor. The ſtrict obedience he pays to the laws of honour, 
which are ſuperior to all others. 

Cleo. If men of honour would act conſiſtently, they ought 


all to be Roman Catholics. 


Hor. Why, pray? 

Cleo. Becauſe they prefer oral tradition to all written 
laws : for nobody can tell when, in what king's or emper- 
or's reign, in what country, or by what authority theſe Jaws 
of honour were firſt enacted : it is very ſtrange they ſhould 


| be of ſuch force. 


Hor. They are wrote and engraved. in every ones breaſt 
that is a man of honour : there is no denying of it; you are 


- conſcious of it yourſelf; every body feels it within. 
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Cleo, Let them be wrote or engraved wherever you pleaſe, 
they are dire-Fly oppoſite to and clathing with the laws of 
God; and if the gentle nan I deſcribed was as ſincere in his 
religion as he appeared to be, he mult have been of an opi- 
nion contrary to yours; for Chriſtians of all perſuaſſons are 

| unanimous in allowing rhe. divine laws to be far above all 

| other; and that all other conſiderations ought to give way 
to them. How, and under what pretence can a Chriittan, 
who is a man of ſenſe, ſubmit or agree to laws that preſcribe 
revenge, and countenance murder ; both which are ſo ex- 

. WW prelsly forbid by the precepts of his religion? 

r Hor. | am no caſuiſt: but you know, that what I ſay is 
true; and that, among perſons of honour, a man would be 
laughed at, that ſhould make ſuch a ſcruple. Not but that 

I think killing a man to be-a great fin, where it can be 
helped; and that all prudent men ought to avoid the occa- 

ſion, as much as it is in their power. He is highly blameable 

e who is the firſt aggreſſor, and gives the affront; and whoever 
enters upon it out of levity, or ſeeks a quarrel out of wanton- 

t, neſs, ought to be hanged. Nobody would chooſe it, who is 

d not a fool; and yet, when it is forced upon one, all the 

e MW wiidom in the world cannot teach him how to avoid it. It 

- has been my caſe you know: I ſhall never forget the reluc- 

t tancy I had againt it; but neceſſity has no law. 

Cleo. I ſaw you that very morning, and you ſeemed to be 

1- ſedate and void of paſſion : you could have no concern. 

Hor. It is filly to ſhow any at ſuch times; but 1 know 

2s WI beit what I felt; the ſtruggle 1 had within was unſpeakable: 

& it is a terrible thing. I would then have given a confider- 
able part of my eſtate, that the thing which forced me into it 

r, had not happened; and yet, upon leſs provocation, I would 
act the ſame part again to-morrow. 

at Cleo. Do you remember what your Concern was chiefly - 
about ? | 

Hor. How can you aſk? It is an affair of the higheſt im- 
portance that can occur in life; I was no boy; it was after 
we came from Italy; I was in my nine and twentieth year, 
had very good acquaintance, and was not ill received : a man 

ot that age, in health and vigour, who has ſeven thouſand a- 

year, and the proſpect of being a peer of England, has no 

realon to quarrel with the world, or with himſelt out of it. It 
is a very great hazard a man runs in a duel ; beſides the re- 
morle and uneaſineis one mutt feel as long as he lives, if he 


that a man's condition at ſuch a time, is very perplexed with. 


ver dares to meet with light or reaſon. Will you ſufter me 


been at ſea before, but that fine Aon we croſſed from 
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has the misfortune of killing his adverſary. It is impoſſible 
to reflect on all theſe things, and at the ſame time retolve to 
run thoſe hazards (though there are other conſiderations of 
ſtill greater moment), without being under a prodigious con. 
cern. 

Cleo. You ſay nothing about the fin. 

Hor. The thoughts of that, without doubt, are a great ad. 
dition; but the other things are ſo weighty of themſelves, 


out further reflection. 

Cleo. You have now a very fine opportunity, Horatio, of 
looking into your heart, and with a little of my aſſiſtance, 
examining yourſelf, If you can condeſcend to this, I pro. 
miſe you that you ſhall make great diſcoveries, and be con. 
vinced of truths you are now-unwilling to believe. A lover 
of juſtice and probity, as you are, ought not to be fond of a 
road of thinking, where he is always forced to ſkulk, and ne- 


to aſk. you ſome queſtions, and will you anſwer them direct. 
ly and in good humour? | * 

Hor. I will, without reſerve. 

Cleo. Do you remember the form upon the coaſt of Ge. ¶ co 
noa ? 

Hor. Going to Naples? ? Ou well; it makes me cold to br 


think of it. ag 


Cleo. Was you afraid? 2 ep 
Hor. Never more in my life: J hate that fickle clement; is ; 
I cannot endure the ſea. - + | | 
Cleo. What was you afraid of? or 
Hor. That is a pretty queſtion: do you think a young is r 
fellow of ſix- and- twenty, as I was then, and in my circum.¶ cor 


ſtances, had a great mind to be drowned ? The captain him. ¶ his 


ſelf ſaid we were in danger. yo1 
Cleo. But neither he nor any body elſe diſcovered half ſo tha 
much fear and anxiety as you did. the 


Hor. There was nobody there, yourſelf excepted, that had ty 
half a quarter ſo much to loſe as I had: beſides, they are 
uſed to the ſea ; ſtorms are familiar to them. I had never 


Dover to Calais. 

Cleo. Want of knowledge or experience may make men 
apprehend danger where there is none; but real dangen 
when they are known to be ſuch, wo the natural courage dd 
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all men; whether they have been uſed to them or not: ſail- 
ors are as unwilling to loſe their lives as other people. 

Hor. J am not aſhamed to own, that I am a great coward 

at ſea: give me terra firma, and then 

Cleo. Six or ſeven months after you fought that duel, 1 re- 

member you had the N you was then very much 
WH afraid of dying. 6 
| Hor. Not without a cauſe, © / 7 Di 

Cleo. I heard your phyſicians ſay, that the violent Ape 

henſion you was under, hindered your ſleep, increaſed your 
f fever, and was as miſchievous to you as the diſtemper itſelf. 
Hor. That was a terrible time; I am glad it is over: 1 had 
a ſiſter died of it. Before J had it, I was in perpetual dread 
- WH of it, and many times to hear it named only has nyo me un- 
r Wl caly., 
a Cleo. Natural courage is a general armour againſt the fear 
1 death, whatever ſhape that appears in, Si fractus illabatur 
e erbir. It ſupports a man in tempeſtuous ſeas, and in a burn- 
ing fever, whilſt he is in his ſenſes, as well as in a ſiege before 

a town, or in a duet with ſeconds. 

Hor. What! you are going to ſhow wc that I have uo 
e- ¶ courage. 

Cleo. Far from: it; it would be ridiculous to doubt a mas 
to bravery, that has:ſhown it in ſuch an extraordinary manner 
as you have done more tban once: what I queſtion, is the 
epithet you joined to it at firſt, the word na. ral ; for there 
is a great difference between that and artificia. courage. 

Hor. That is a chicane I will not enter into: but I am not 
of your opinion, as to what you ſaid before, A gentleman 
is not required to ſhow his bravery, but where his honour is 
concerned; and if he dares to fight for his king, his friend, 
his miſtreſs, and every thing where his reputation is engaged; 
you ſhall think of him what you pleaſe for the reſt. Beſides, 
that in ſickneſs and other dangers, as well as afflictions, where 
the hand of God is plainly to be ſeen, courage and intrepidi- 
had ty are impious as well as impertinent. Undauntedneſs in 
chaſtiſements is a kind of rebellion : it is waging war with 
Heaven, which none but atheiſts and freethinkers would be 
guilty of; it is only they that can glory in impenitence, and 
talk of dying hard. All others that have any ſenſe of reli- 
gion, deſire to repent before they go out of the world: the 
beſt of us do not always live, _ we could wiſh to die. 


| able; but who will conſider things in that light? 


the world, and at once to renounce the converſation-of all 


upon. Would you become a town and table- talk? Could 
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Cleo. I am very glad to hear you are ſo religious: but do 
not you perceive yet, how inconſiſtent you are with yourſelf; 
how can a man fincerely with to repent, that wilfully plunges 
himſelf into a mortal fin, and an action where he runs a 
greater and more immediate hazard of his life, than he could | 


have done in almoſt any other, without force or neceſlity? | 


Hor. I have over and over owned to you that duelling is 
a fin; and; unleſs a man is forced to it by neceſſity, I believe, 
a-mortal one: but this was not my caſe, and therefore I hope 
God, will forgive me: let them look to it that make a ſport 
of it. But when a man comes to an action with the utmoſt „ 


. relataney, and what he does it not poſſibly to be avoided, I 


think he then may juſtly be ſaid to be forced to it, and to Fo 
act from-necellity. You may blame the rigorous laws of ho- 41 
nour, and the tyranny of cuſtom, but a man that will live in fe 
the world muſt, and is bound to obey them. Would net you 
do it yourſelf? _ 

Cleo. Do not aſk me what I Wald the queſtions, 
what every body ought to do. Can a man believe the Bible, 
and at the ſame time apprehend a tyrant more crafty or ma- 
licious, more unrelenting or inhuman than the devil, or a miſ- 
chief worſe than hell, and pains either more exquiſite or 
more durable than torments unſpeakable and yet everlaſting? 
You do not anſwer. What evil is it? Think of it, and tell 
me what diſmal thing it is you apprehend, ſhould you ne- 
gle& thoſe laws, and deſpiſe that tyrant : what calamity 
— befall you? Let me know the worſt that can be feared. 

Hur. Would you be poſted for a coward? 

Ces. For what? For not Faging to violate all human and 
divine laws? 

Hor. Strictly ſoothing you ein the right, it is unanfiver 


Cleo. All good Chriſtians. 

Hor. Where are they then? For all mankind in general 
would deſpife and laugh at a man, who ſhould move thoſe 
{cruples. I have heard and ſeen clergymen themſelves in 
company ſuow their cortempt of poltrons, whatever they 
might talk or recommend in the pulpit. Entirely to quit 


perſons that are valvable in it, is a terrible thing to reſolve 


you ſubmit to be the jeſt and ſcorn of public-houſes, ttage- 
coaches, and market- places: ? 1s not this the certain fate of a 
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man, who ſhould refuſe to fight, or bear an affront without 
reſentment ? be juſt, Cleomenes; is it to be avoided ? Muft 
he not be made a common laughing-ſtock, be pointed at in 
the ſtreets, and ferve for diverſion to the very children; to 
link- boys and hackney-coachmen ? Is it a thought to be 
born with patience? | 
Cleo. How come you now to have ſuch an anxious regard 
for what may be the opinion of the vulgar, * at other 
times you fo heartily deſpiſe? 
Hor. All this is reaſoning, and you know the tung will 
not bear it: how can you be ſo cruel? 
Co. How can you be ſo backward in diſcovering and 
owning the paſſion, that is fo conſpicuouſly the occaſion of 
all this, the palpable and only cauſe of the uneaſineſs we 
| WH feel at the thoughts of being deſpiſed? 
Hor. I am not ſenſible of any; afl I deelare to you, that 
feel nothing that moves me to ſpeak as I do, but the ſenſe 
and principle of honour within me. 

Cleo. Do you think that the loweſt of the mob, 125 the 
ſeum of the people, are PREY of any part of this prin- 
ciple ? | 

Hor. No, indeed. 

Cleo. Or that among the higheſt quality, Adatve can be af- 
fected with it before they a1 are two years old? _ 

Hor. Ridiculous. 

Cleo. If neither of theſe's are affected with it, then honour 
ſhould be either adverititious, and acquired by culture; or, 
if contained in the blood of thoſe that are nobly born, imper- 
ceptible until the years of diſcretion ; and neither of — 
can be ſaid of the principle, the palpable cauſe I ſpeak of. 
r. For we plainly ſee on the one hand, that ſcorn and ridicule 
are intolerable to the pooreſt wretches, and that there is no 
deggar ſo mean or miſerable, that contempt will never offend 
him: on the other, that human creatures are ſo early in- 
iſe Iguenced by the ſenſe of ſhame; that children, by being 
m laughed at and made a jeſt of, may be ſet a erying before 
hey can well ſpeak or go. Whatever, therefore, this mighty 
ul principle is, it is born with us, and belongs to our nature: 
all are you unacquainted with the Re genuine, homely 
Ive name of it? 

Hor. I know you edll it pride. IL will not diſpate with 

you about principles and origins of things; but that high 

alue — upon themſel ves as ſuch, and 
2 
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which is no more than what is due to the dignity of our na- 
ture, when well cultivated, is the foundation of their charac. 
ter, and a ſupport to them in all difficulties, that is of great 
uſe to the ſociety. The deſire, likewiſe, of being thought well 
of, and the love of praiſe and even of glory are commendable 
qualities, that are beneficial to the public. The truth of 
this is manifeſt in the reverſe ;- all ſhameleſs people that are 
below infamy, and matter not what is ſaid or thought of 
them, theſe, we ſee nobody can truſt; they ſtick. at nothing, 
and if they can but avoid death, pain, and penal laws, are 
always ready to execute all manner of miſchief, their ſelfiſh. 
[neſs or any brutal appetite ſhall prompt them to, without re- 
gard to the opinion of others : ſuch are juſtly called men of 
no principles, becauſe they have nothing of any ſtrength 
within, that can either ſpur them on to brave and virtuous ac- 
tions, or reſtrain them from villany and baſeneſs. | 
Cleo. The firſt part of your aſſertion is very true, when that 
high value, that deſire, and that love are kept within the 
bounds of reaſon : But, in the ſecond, there is a miſtake ; 
thoſe whom we call ſhameleſs, are not more deftitute of 
pride, than their betters. Remember what I have ſaid of 
education, and the power of it ; you may add inclinations, 
knowledge, and circumſtances; for, as men differ in all 
theſe, ſo they are differently influenced and wrought upon 
by all the paſſions. There is nothing that ſome men may 
not be taught to be aſhamed of. The ſame paſlion that 
makes the well-bred man, and prudent officer, value and ſe- 
cretly admire themſelves for the honour and fidelity they 
diſplay, may make the rake and ſcoundrel brag of their 
vices, and boaſt of their impudence. 

Hor, I cannot comprehend, how a man of honour, and 
one that has none, ſhould both act from the ſame principle. 
Cleo. This is not more ſtrange, than that ſelf- love may 
make a man deſtroy himſelf, yet nothing is more true; and 
it is as certain, that ſome men indulge their pride in being 
ſhameleſs. To underitand human. nature, requires ſtudy and 
application, as well as penetration and ſagacity. All paſ- 
ions and inſtincts in general, were given to all animals for 
ſome wiſe end, tending to the preſervation and happineſs 0 
themſelves, or their ſpecies : It is our duty to hinder them 
from being detrimental or offenſive to any part of the ſocieY i 
ty; but why ſhould we be aſhamed of having them? The 
inſtinct of high value, which every individual has for hin 
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ſelf, is a very uſeful paſſion: but a paſſion it is, and though 
could demonſtrate, that we ſhould be miſerable creatures 
without it, yet, when it is exceſſive, it often is the cauſe of 
endleſs miſchiefs. 

Hor. But in well-bred people it never is exceſſive. 

Cleo. You mean the excels of it never appears outwardly: 
But we ought never to judge of its height or ſtrength from 
what we can diſcover of the paſſion itſelf, but from the ef- 
fects it produces: It often is moſt ſuperlative, where it is 
moſt concealed ; and nothing increaſes and influences it 
more, than what 1s called a refined education, and a conti- 
nual commerce with the beau monde : The only thing that. 
can ſubdue, or any ways curb it, is a ſtrict adherence to the 
Chriſtian religion, 

Hor. Why do you ſo much inſiſt upon it, that this prin- 
ciple, this value men ſet upon themſelves, is a paſſion? And 
why will you chooſe to call it pride rather than honour ? 

Cleo. For very good reaſons. Fixing this principle in hu- 
man nature, in the firſt place, takes away all ambiguity : 
Who 1s a man of honour, and who is not, is often a diſput- 
able point; and, among thoſe that are allowed to be ſuch, 
the ſeveral degrees of ſtrictneſs, in complying with the rules 
of it, make great difference in the principle itſelf. But a 
paſſion that is born with us is unalterable, and part of our 
frame, whether it exerts itſelf or not: The eſſence of it is 
the ſame, which way ſoever it is taught to turn. Honour is 
the undoubted offspring of pride, but the ſame cauſe pro- 
duces not always the ſame effect. All the vulgar, children, 
ſavages, and many others that are not affected with any 
ſenſe of honour, have all of them pride, as is evident from 
the ſymptoms. Secondly, it helps us to explain the pheno- 
mena that occur in quarrels and affronts, and the behaviour 

of men of honour on theſe occaſions, which cannot be ac- 

counted for any other way. But what moves me to it moſt 

of all, is the prodigious force and exorbitant power of this 
principle of ſelf eſteem, where it has been long gratified 
and encouraged. You- remember the concern you was un- 
der, when you had that duel upon your hands, and the great 
reluctancy you felt in doing what you did ; you knew it to 


© be a crime, and, at the ſame time, had a ſtrong averſion to 


it; what ſecret power was it that ſubdued your will, and 


gained the victory over that great reluctancy you felt 


igainſt it? You call it honour, and the too hn though 
13 
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unavoidable adherence to the rules of it: But men neyer 
commit violence upon themſelves, but in ſtruggling with the 
paſſions that are innate and natural to them. Honour is ac. 
quired, and the rules of it are taught: Nothing adventi- 
tious, that ſome are poſſeſſed, and others deſtitute of, could 
raiſe ſuch inteſtine wars and dire commotions within us; 

and therefore, whatever is the cauſe that can thus diyide ws 
againſt ourſelves, and, as it were, rend human nature in 
twain, muſt be part of us; and, to ſpeak without diſguiſe, 
the ſtruggle in your breaſt was between the fear of ſhame 
and the fear of death: had this latter not been ſo conſider. 
able, your ſtruggle would have been leſs: Still the firſt con- 
quered, becauſe it was ſtrongeſt; but if your fear of ſhame 
had been inferior to that of death, you would have reaſoned 
otherwiſe, and found out ſome means or other to have avoid. 
ed fighting. 

Hor. This is a ſtrange anatomy of human nature. 

Cleo. Yet, for want of making uſe of it, the ſubject we are 
upon is not rightly underſtood by many; and men have diſ- 
courſed very inconſiſtently on duelling. A divine who wrote 
a dialogue to explode that practice, ſaid, that thaſe who 
were guilty of it, had miſtaken notions of, and went by falſe 
rules of honour; for which my friend juſtly ridiculed him, 
ſaying, You may as well deny, that it is the faſhion what you 
ſee every body wear, as to ſay, that demanding and giving ſa- 
tisfaction, is againſt the laws of true honour. Had that man 
underſtood human nature, he could not have committed 
ſuch a blunder : But when once he took it for granted, that 
Honour is a juſt and good Nous ft! without inquiring into the 
cauſe of it among the paſſions, it is impoſſible he ſhould have 
accounted for duelling, in a Chriſtian pretending to act from 
ſuch a principle; and therefore, in another place, with the 
ſame. juſtice, he ſaid, that a man who had accepted a chal. 
lenge was not qualified to make his will, becauſe he was not 
compos mentis: He might, with enter ſhow * region, have 
ſaid, that he was bewitched. ; 

Hor. Why 10? © 

. Cleo. Becauſe people out of their wits, as they think at 
nila. ſo. commonly they act and talk incoherently ; but 
when a man of known ſobriety, and who ſhows no manner 
of diſcompoſure, diſequrſes and behaves himſelf in every 
thing. as he is uſed to do; and, moreover, realons on points 
of great nicety with the utmoſt accuracy, it is impoſſible 
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we ſhould take him to be either a fool or a madman; and 
when ſuch a perſon, in an affair of the higheſt 1 importance, 
acts ſo diametrically againſt his intereſt, that a child can ſee 
it, and with deliberation purſues his own deſtruction, thoſe 
who believe that there are malignant ſpirits of that power, 
would rather imagine that he was led away by ſome en- 
chantment, and ovyer-ruled by the enemy of mankind, than 
they would fancy a palpable abſurdity : But even the ſup- 
poſition of that is not ſufficient to ſolve the difficulty, with- 
out the help of that ftrange anatomy. For what ſpell or 
witchcraft is there, by the deluſion of which a man of under- 
ſtanding ſhall, keeping his ſenſes, miſtake an imaginary duty 
for an unavoidable neceſſity to break all real obligations? 
But let us wave all ties of religion, as well as human laws, 
and the perſon we ſpeak of to be a profeſſed Epicure, that 
has no thoughts of futurity ; what violent power of darkneſs 
is it, that can force and compel a peaceable quiet man, nei- 
ther inured to hardſhip, nor valiant by nature, to quit his be- 
loved eaſe and ſecurity ; and ſeemingly by choice go fight 
in cold blood for his life, with this comfortable reflection, 
that nothing forfeits it ſo certainly as the entire defeat of his 
enemy? 

Hor. As to the law and the puniſhment, perſons of quali- 
ty have little to fear of that. 

Cleo. You cannot fay that in France, nor the Seven Pro- 
vinces. But men of honour, that are of much lower ranks, 
decline duelling no more than thoſe of the higheſt quality. 
How many examples have we, even here, of gallant men, 
that have ſuffered for it either by exile or the hangman ! A 
man of honour muſt fear nothing: Do but conſider every 
obſtacle which this principle of ſelf-eſteem has conquered at 
one time or other; and then tell me whether it mult not be 
ſomething more than magic, by the faſcination of which a 
man of taſte and judgment, in health and vigour, as well as 
the flower of his age, can be tempted, and actually, drawn 
from the embraces. of a wife he loves, and the endearments 
of hopeful children, fram polite converfation and the charms 
of friendſhip, from the faireſt poſſeſſions and the bappy en- 
joyment of all worldly pleaſures, to an unwarrantable com- 
bat, of which the victor muſt be expoſed either to an * 
minious death, or perpetual baniſhment. |, 

Hor. When things are ſet in this light, I confeſs i 18 very 
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unaccountable : but will your ſyſtem explain this; can you 
make it clear yourſelf? 

Cleo. Immediately, as the ſun : If you will but obſerve two 
things, that muſt neceſſarily follow, and are manifeſt from 
what I have demonſtrated already. The firſt is, that the 
fear of ſhame, in general, is a matter of caprice, that varies 
with modes and cuſtoms, and may be fixed on different ob- 
jects, according to the different leſſons we have received, and 
the precepts we are imbued with; and that this is the rea. 
ſon, why this fear of ſhame, as it is either well or ill placed, 
ſometimes produces very good effects, and at others is the 
cauſe of the moſt enormous crimes. Secondly, that, though 
ſhame is a real paſſion, the evil to be feared from it is alto. 
_ gether imaginary, and has no exiſtence but in our own re- 
flection on the opinion of others. 

Hor. But there are real and ſubſtantial miſchiefs which a 

man may draw upon himſelf, by miſbehaving in point of ho- 
nour ; it may ruin his fortune, and all hopes of preferment: 
An officer may be broken for putting up an affront : No 
body will ſerve with a coward, and who will employ him ? 

Cleo. What you urge is altogether out of the queition ; at 
leaſt it was in your own caſe; you had nothing to dread or 
apprehend but the bare opinion of men. Beſides, when the 
fear of ſhame is ſuperior to that of death, it is likewiſe ſupe- 
rior to, and outweighs all other conſiderations; ; as has been 
ſufficiently proved: But when the fear of ſhame is not vio- 
lent enough to curb the fear of death, nothing elſe can; and 
whenever the fear of death is ſtronger than that of ſhame, 
there is no conſideration that will make a man fight in cold 
blood, or comply with any of the laws of honour, where life 
is at ſtake. Therefore, whoever acts from the fear of ſhame 
as a motive, in ſending and accepting of challenges, muſt be 
ſenſible, on the one hand, that the miſchiefs he apprehends 
ſhould he diſobey the tyrant, can only be the offspring of 
his own thoughts; and, on the other, that if he could be per- 
ſuaded any wiſe to leflen the great eſteem and high value be 
ſets upon himſelf, his dre:d of ſhame would likewiſe palpa- 
bly drminiſh. From all which, it is moſt evident, that the 
grand cauſe of this diſtraction, the powerful enchanter we are 
_ ſeeking after, is pride, exceſs of pride, that higheſt pitch of 
ſelf-etteem,- to which ſore men may be wound up by an 
artful education, and the perpetual flatteries beſtowed upon 
pur ſpecies, and the excellencies of our nature. This is the 
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ſorcerer, that is able to divert all other paſſions from their na- 

tural objects, and make a rational creature aſhamed of what 
is moſt agreeable to his inclination, as well as his duty ; both 
which the duelliſt owns, that he has knowingly acted againſt, 

Hor. What a wonderful machine, what an heterogenous 
compound is man: You have almoſt conquered me. 

Cleo, I aim at no victory, all I wiſh for is to do you ſer- 
vice, in undeceiving you. 

Hor. What is the reaſon that, in the ſame perſon, the fn 
of death ſhould be ſo glaringly conſpicuous i in ſickneſs, or a 
ſtorm, and ſo entirely well hid in a duel, and all military en- 
gagements? Pray. ſolve that too. 

Cleo. I will as well as I can : On all emergencies, where 
reputation is thought to be concerned, the fear of ſhame is 
effectually rouſed in men of honour, and immediately their 
pride ruſhes in to their aſſiſtance, and ſummons all their 
ſtrength to fortify and ſupport them in concealing the fear of 
death ; by which extraordinary efforts, the latter, that is the 
fear of death, is altogether ſtifled, or, at leaſt, kept out of 
fight, and remains undiſcovered. But in all other perils, in 
which they do not think their honour engaged, their pride 
lies dormant. And thus the fear of death, being. checked 
by nothing, appears without diſguiſe. That this is the true 
reaſon, is manifeſt from the different behaviour that is obſerv- 
ed in men of honour, according as they are either pretend- 
ers to Chriſtianity, or tainted with irreligion; for there are of 
both ſorts ; and you ſhall ſee, moſt commonly at leaſt, that 
your eſprits forts, and thoſe who would be thought to diſ- 
believe a future ſtate (I ſpeak of men of honour), ſhow: the 
greateſt calmneſs and intrepidity in the ſame dangers, where 
the pretended believers among them, appear to be the molt 
ruffled and pufillanimous. 

Hor. But why pretended believers? at that rate there are 
no Chriſtians among the men of honour. 

Cleo. 1 do not ſee how they can be real believers. 

Hor. Why ſo? 

Cleo. For the ſame reaſon that a Roman Catholic cannot 
be a good ſubject, always to be depended upon, in a Pro- 
teſtant, or indeed any other country, but the dominions of 
his Holineſs. No ſovereign can confide with ſafety in a man's 
allegiance, who owns and pays homage to another ſuperior | 


2 upon earth. I am ſure you underſtand me. 
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Cleo. You may yoke a knight with a prebendary, and 
them together into the ſame ſtall; but — and — 
Chriſtian religion, make no couple, nec in und ſede morantur 
any more than majeſty and love. Look back on your own 
conduct, and you ſhall find, that what you ſaid of the hand 
of God was only a ſhift, an evaſion you made to ſerve your 
then prefent purpoſe. On another occaſion, you had ſaid 
yeſterday yourſelf, that Providence ſuperintends and governs 
every thing without exception; you muſt, therefore, have 
known, that the hand of God is as much to be ſeen in one 
common accident in life, and in one misfortune, as it is in 
another, that is not more extraordinary. A. ſevere fit of 
fickneſs may be lefs fatal, than a flight ſkirmiſh between two 
hoſtile parties; and, among men of honour, there is often as 
much danger in a quarrel about nothing, as there can be in 
the moſt violent ſtorm. It is impoſſible, therefore, that a man 
of ſenſe, who has a ſolid principle to go by, ſhould, in one 
fort of danger, think it impiety not to ſhow fear, and in ano- 

ther be aſhamed to be thought to have any. Do but conſi. 
der your own inconfiftency with yourſelf. At one time, to 
juſtify your fear of death, when pride is abſent, you become 
religious on a ſudden, and your conſcience then is ſo tender- 
ly' ſcrupulous, that, to be undaunted under chaſtiſements 
from the Almighty, ſeems no leſs to you than waging war 
with Heaven; and, at another, when honour calls, you 
dare not knowingly and willingly break the moſt poſitive 
eommand of God, but likewiſe to own, that the greateſt ca- 
lamity which, in your opinion, can befal you, is, that the 
world ſhould believe, or but ſuſpect of you, that you had any 
ſcruple about it. I defy the wit of man to carry the affront 
to the Divine Majeſty higher. Barely to deny his being, is 
not half ſo daring, as it is to do this after you have owned 

him to exiſt. No Atheiſm 5 x 

Hor. Hold, Cleomenes; I can no longer reſiſt the force of 
truth, and I am reſolved to be better acquainted with myſelf 
for the future, Let me become your puptl. _ 

Cleo. Do not banter me, Horatio; I do not pretend to in- 
ſtruct a man of your knowledge; but if you will take my 
advice, ſearch into yourſelf with care and boldneſs, and, at 
your leiſure; peruſe the book I recommended. - 
Her. F promiſe you 1 will, and ſhall be glad to accept of 
the handſome preſent I refuſed: Pray, lend a ſervant with it 
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to-morrow morning. 1 
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Cleo. It is a trifle, | You had better let one of yours go 
with me now; I ſhall drive home directly. | | 
Hor. I underſtand your ſcruple. It ſhall be as you pleaſe. 


/ 
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THE THIRD 


DIALOGUE. 


BETWEEN 


HORAT!O AND CLEOMENES, 


HORATIO, 


Irn you for your book. | | 

Cleo. Your acceptance of it I acknowledge as a great fa- 
your. | * | Te 464 5 
Hor. I confeſs, that once I thought nobody could have 
perſuaded me to read it; but you managed me very ſkilful- 
ly, and nothing could have convinced me ſe well as the in- 
ſtance of duelling: The argument, 4 majori ad minus, ſtruck 
me, without your mentioning it. A paſſion that can ſub- 

due the fear of death, may blind a man's underſtanding, and 
do almoſt every thing elſe. | | | 
_ Cleo, It is incredible what ſtrange, various, unaccountable, 
and contradictory forms we may be ſhaped into by a paſſion, 
that is not to be gratified without being concealed, and ne- 
ver enjoyed with greater ecſtacy than when we are mot ful. 
ly perſuaded, that it is well hid: and therefore, there is no 
benevolence or good nature, no amiable quality or ſocial vir- 
tue, that may not be counterteited by it; and, in ſhort, no 
atchievement, good or bad, that the human body or mind 
are capable of, which it may not ſeem to perform. As to its 
blinding and infatuating the perſons poſſeſſed with it to a 
high degree, there is no doubt of it: for what ftrength of 
reaſon, I pray, what judgment or penetration, has the great- 
eit genius, if he pretends to any religion, to boaſt of, after he 
has owned himſelf to have been more terrified by groundleſs 
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apprehenſions, and an imaginary evil from vain impotent 
men, whom he has never injured, than he was alarmed with 
the juſt fears of a real puniſhment from an all-wife and om- 
nipotent God, whom he has highly offended ? 

Hor. But your friend makes no ſuch religious reflections: 
he actually ſpeaks in favour of duelling. 

Cleo. What, becauſe he would have the laws againſt it as 
ſevere as poſlible, and nobody pardoned, without exception, 
that offends that way ? 

Hor. That indeed ſeems to diſcourage it; but he ſhows 
the neceſlity of keeping up that cuſtom, to poliſh and bright. 


en ſociety in general. 


Cleo. Do not you ſee the irony there? 

Hor. No, indeed: he plainly demonſtrates the uſefulneſs 
of it, gives as good reaſons as it is poſſible to invent, and 
ſhows how much converſation would ſuffer, if that practice 
was aboliſhed. 

Cleo. Can you think a man ſerious on a ſubject, when be 
leaves it in the manner he does? | 

Hor. I do not remember that. 

Cleo. Here 1s the book: I will look for the Le 
Pray, read this. | 

Hor. It is ſtrange, that a nation ſhould grudge to ſee, per- 
haps, half a dozen men facrificed in a twelvemonth, to ob- 
tain fo valuable a bleſſing, as the politenefs of manners, the 
_ Pleaſure of converſation, and the happineſs of company in 
general, that 1s often fo willing to expoſe, and ſometimes 
loſes as many thouſands m a few hours, without knowing 
whether it will do any good or not. This, indeed, ſeems to 
be faid with a ſneer: but in what goes before he is very ſe. 
rious. 

Cleo. He is ſo, when he ſays that the practice of duelling, 
that is the keeping up of the faſhion of it, contributes to. the 
politeneſs of manners and pleaſure of converſation, and this 
is very true; but that politeneſs itſelf, and that pleaſure, are 
the things he laughs at and expoſes throughout his book. 

Hor. But who knows, what to make of a man, who re- 
commends a thing very ſeriouſly | in one page, and ridicules it 
in the next? 

Cleo. It is his opinion, that there is no ſolid principe to go 
by but the Chriſtian religion, and that few embrace it with 
fincerity : always look upon him in this view, and you will 
never find him inconſiſtent with himſelf, Whenever at firſt 
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fpht he ſeems to be ſo, look again, and upon nearer inquiry 
you will find, that he is only pointing at, or labouring to 
detect the inconſiſtency of others with the principles they 
pretend to. | 

Hor. He ſeems to have nothing leſs at heart than religion. 

Cleo. That is true, and if he had appeared otherwiſe, he 
would never have been read by the people whom he defign- 
ed his book for, the modern deiſts and all the beau monde : It 
is thoſe he wants to come at. To the firſt he ſets forth the 
origin and inſufficiency of virtue, and their own inſincerity 
in the practice of it : to the reſt he ſhows the. folly. of vice 
and pleaſure, the vanity of worldly greatneſs, and the hypo- 
criſy of all thoſe divines, who, pretending to preach the goſ- 
pel, give and take allowances that are inconſiſtent with, and 
quite contrary to the precepts of it. 

Hor. But this is not the opinion the world has of the book; 
it is commonly imagined, that it is wrote for the * 
ment of vice, and to debauch the nation. f 

Cleo. Have you found any ſuch thing in it? 

Hor. To ſpeak my conſcience, I muſt confeſs, I have not: 
vice is expoſed in it, and laughed at; but it ridicules war and 
martial courage, as well as honour and every thing elle. - 

Cleo. Pardon me, religion is ridiculed in no part of it. | 

Hor. But if it is a good book, why then are ſo many of the 
clergy ſo much againſt it as they are? | 

Cleo. For the reaſon I have given you: my friend has ex- 
poſed their lives, but he has done it in ſuch a manner, that 
nobody can ſay he has wronged them, or treated them harſh- 
ly. People are never more vexed, than when the thing 
that offends them, is what they muit not complain of: they 
give the book an ill name-becaule they are angry; but it is 
not their intereſt, to tell you the the true reaſon why they 
are fo. I could draw you a parallel cafe that would clear up 
this matter, if you would have patience to hear me, which, as 
you are a great admirer of operas, I can Ifardly expect. 

Har. Any thing to be informed. 

Cleo, I always had ſuch an averſion to eunuchs, as no ins 
ſinging or acting of any of them has yet been able to con- 
quer; when J hear a feminine voice, I look for a petticoat ; 
and I perfectly loath the fight of thoſe ſexleſs animals, Sup- 
poſe that a man with the tame diſlike to them had wit at 
will, and a mind to laſh that abominable piece of luxury, by - 
which men are taught in cold blood to ſpoil males for diver- 
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ion, and out of wantonneſs to make waſte of their own ſpe. 
cies. In order to this, we will ſay, he takes a handle from 
the operation itſelf; he deſcribes and treats it in the moſt in- 
offenſive manner ; then ſhows the narrow bounds of human 
knowledge, and the ſmall aſſiſtance we can have, either from 
diſſection or philoſophy, or any part of the mathematics, to 
trace and penetrate into the cauſe a priori, why this deſtroy. 
ing of manhood ſhould have that furpriling eſſect upon the 
voice; andatterwards'demonftrates, how ſure we are @ py/te- 
riari, that it has a conliderable influence, not only on the 
pharinx, the glands and muſcles of the throat, but likewiſe 
the windpipe, and the Jungs themſelves, and in ſhort on the 
whole maſs of blood, conſequently all the juices of the 
body, and every fibre in it. He might ſay likewiſe, that 
no honey, no preparations of ſugar, raiſins, or fpermaceti 
no emulfions, lozenges or other medicines, cooling or bal- 
ſamic; no bleeding, no temperance or choice in eatables ; 
no abftincnce from women, from wine, and every thing 
that is hot, ſharp or ſpirituous, were of that efficacy to 
preſerve, ſweeten, and ſtrengthen the voice; he might inſiſt 
upon it, that nothing could do this ſo effectually as caftra- 
tion. For a blind ty his main ſcope, and to amuſe his rea- 
ders, he might ſpeak of this practice, as made uſe of for other 
- Purpoſes; that it had been inflicted as'a folemn puniſhment 

for analogous crimes ; that others had voluntarily ſubmitted 
to it, to preſerve health and prolong life; whilſt the Romans, 
by Czſar's teſtimony, thought it more eruel than death, morte 
gravins, How it had been uſed ſometimes by way of re- 
venge; and then ſay ſomething in pity of poor Abelard; at 

other times for precaution; and then relate the ſtory of 
Combabus and Stratonice : with ſcraps from Martial, Juve- 
nal, and other poets, he might interlard it, and from a-thou- 
ſand pleaſant things that have been faid on, the ſubjeR, he 
might pick out the moſt diverting to embelliſh the whole. 
His deſign being fatire, he would blame our fondnefs for 


theſe caſtrati, and ridicule the age in which a brave Engliſh 


nobleman and a general officer, ſerves his country at the ha- 
zard. of his life, a whole twelvemonth, for leſs pay than an 
Italan-no-man of ſcoundrel extraction receives, for now and 
then ſinging a ſong in great ſafety, during only the winter- 
ſeaſon. "He would laugh at the careſſes and the court that 
are made to them by perſons of the firſt quality, who proſti- 
tute their „ with theſe moſt mo W 
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miſplace the honour and civilities only due to their equals, 
on things that are no part of the creation, and owe their be- 
ing to the ſurgeon ; animals ſo contemptible, that they can 
curſe their maker without ingratitude, If he ſhould call this 
book, the Eunuch is the Man; as ſoon as I heard the title, 
before I ſaw the book, I ſhould underftand by it, that 
eunuchs were now eſteemed, that they were in faſhion and 
in the public favour, and confidering that a eunuch is in re- 
ality not a man, I ſhould think it was a banter upon eunuchs, 
or a ſatire againſt thoſe, who had a greater value for them 
than they deſerved. | But if the gentlemen; of the academy 
of muſic, diſpleaſed at the freedom they were treated with, 
ſhould take it ill, that a paultry ſcribbler ſhould interfere and 
pretend to cenſure their diverſion, as well as they might; if 
they ſhould be very angry, and ſtudy to do him a miſchief, 
and accordingly, not having much to fay in behalf of 
eunuchs, not touch upon any thing the author had ſaid 
againſt their pleaſure, but repreſent him to the world as an 
advocate for caſtration, and endeavour to draw the public 
>} WW odium upon him by quotations taken from him proper for 
„chat purpoſe, it would not be difficult, to raiſe a clamour 
„ againſt the author, or find a grand jury to preſent his book. 
r Hor. The ſimile holds very well as to the injuſtice of the 
r :cculation, and the inſincerity of the complaint; but is it as 
4 tue, that luxury will render a nation flouriſhing, and that 
g. I private vices are public benefits, as that caſtration preſerves 
„and ſtrengthens the voice? "Ui 5 tilt 
Cleo. With the reſtrictions my friend requires, I believe it 
is, and the caſes are exactly alike, Nothing is more effec- 
tual to preſerve, mend, and ſtrengthen a ſine voice in youth 
than caſtration: the queſtion is not, whether this is true, but 
whether it is eligible ; whether a ſine voice is an equivalent. 
for the loſs, and whether a man would prefer the ſatisfaction 
of ſinging, and the advantages that may accrue from it, to 
the comforts of marriage, and the. pleaſure of poſterity, of 
which enjoymems it deſtroys the poſſibility. In hke man- 
ner, my friend demonſtrates, in the firſt place, that the na- 
tional happineſs which the generality wiſh and pray for, is 
wealth and power, glory and worldly greatneſs ; to live in 
eaſe, in affluence and ſplendour at home, and to be feared, 
courted, and efteemed abroad: in the ſecond, that. fuch a fe- 
licity is not to be attained to without avarice, profuſeneſs, 
pride, envy, ambition, and ather vices, The latter being 
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made evident beyond contradiction, the queſtion is not, whe. 
ther it is true, but whether this happineſs i 1s worth having at 
the rate it is only to be had at, and whether any thing ought 
to be wiſhed for, which a nation cannot enjoy, unleſs the ge. 
nerality of them are vicious. This he offers to the con. 
deration of Chriſtians, and men who pretend to have re.! 
nounced the world, with all the pomp and- vanity of it. 0 

Hor. How does 1 it appear that the author addreſſes him. 
ſelf to ſuch? | 
Cleo. From his writing it in Engliſh, and publiſhing it in ! 


London. But have you read it through yet? — 0 
Hor. Twice: there are many things I like very won, but 

I am not pleaſed with the whole. n 

Cleo. What objection. have you againſt it? u 


Hor. It has diminiſhed the pleaſure I had in rending 1 
much better book. Lord Shaftſbury is my favourite author: 
J can take delight in enthuſiaſm; but the charms of it ceaſe 8 
as ſoon as I am told what it is I enjoy. Since we are ſuch 
| odd creatures, why ſhould we not make the moſt of it ? b 
Cleo. I thought you was reſolved to be better acquainted 
with yourſelf, and to- ſearch into your heart with care and re 
boldneſs. ut 
Hor. That is a cruel thing; I tried it three times fince l ge 
ſaw you laſt, till it put me into a ſweat, and then I was forced I ar 
to leave off. ſu 
Cleo. You ſhould try again, and uſe yourſelf by aue to gr 
think abſtractly, and then the book will be a great help to is 


you. 
Hor. To confound me it will : it makes a jeſt of all polite- WW is 
neſs and good manners. | tel 


Cleo. Excuſe me, Sir, it only tells us, what they are. 

br. It tells us, that all good manners conſiſt in flattering 
the pride of others, and concealing our own, Is not that a 
horrid thing ? 
Cleo. But is it not true? 
Hor. As ſoon as I had read that paſſage, it ſtruck me: 
down I laid the book, and tried in above fifty inſtances, 
ſometimes of civility, and ſometimes of ill manners, whether 
it would anſwer or not, and I profeſs rey it held good in 
4 one. 

Cleo. And ſo it would if you tried till dvomſday; 

_ t is not that Proroking ? I would give a hundred 
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WH guineas with all my heart, that I did not know it. I cannot 
t endure to ſee ſo much of my own nakedneſs. 
˖ Cleo. I never met with ſuch an open enmity to truth in a 
man of honour before. | 
Hor. You ſhall be as ſevere upon me as you pleaſe ; what 
[ ſay is fact. But ſinceI am got in ſo far, I muſt go through 
with it now: there are fifty things that I want to be inform- 
ed about. 
(leo. Name them, pray; if I can be of any ſervice to you, 
I ſhall reckon it as a great honour; I am perfectly well ac- 
quainted with the author's ſentiments. 

Hor. I have twenty queſtions to aſk about pride, and I do 
not know where to begin. There is another thing I do not 
underſtand ; which is, that there can be no virtue without 
ſelf-denial. | 

Cleo. This was the opinion of all the ancients. Lord 
dhaftſbury yas the firſt that maintained the contrary. 

Hor. But are there no perſons in the world that are good 
by choice ? | 

Cleo. Yes; but then they are directed in that choice by 
reaſon and experience, and not by nature, I mean, not by 
untaught nature : but there is an ambiguity in the word 
good which I would avoid ; let us ſtick to that of virtuous, 
and then I affirm, that no action is ſuch, which does not 
ſuppoſe and point at ſome conqueſt or other, ſome victory 
to WW great or ſmall over untaught nature; otherwiſe the epithet 
to is improper. | 

Hor. But if by the help of a eareful education, this _— 
te- I is obtained, when we are young, may we not be virtuous af- 
terwards voluntarily and with pleaſure ? / $49) 5 
Cleo. Yes, if it really was obtained: but how fhall we be 
ing WW ſure of this, and what reaſon have we to believe that it ever 
t a was? when it is evident, that from our infancy, inſtead of 
endeavouring to conquer our appetites, we have always been 
taught, and have taken pains ourſelves to conceal them; and 
ne: N we are conſcious within, that whatever alterations have been 
ces made in our manners and our circumſtances, the paſſions 
het Wthemſelves always remained? The fyſtem that virtue requires 
ine lelf-denial, is, as my friend has juſtly obſerved, a vaſt in- 
let to hypocriſy: it will, on all accounts, furniſh men with 
a more obvious handle, and a greater opportunity of coun- 
terteiting the love of ſociety, and regard to the public, than 
yer they could have received from the contrary doctrine; 
, T7, ' - 
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viz. that there is is no merit but in the conqueſt of the paf. 
fions, nor any virtue without apparent ſelf-denial. Let yg 
aſk thoſe that have had long experience, and are well {killed 
in human affairs, whether they have found the generality of 
men ſuch impartial judges of themſelves, as never to think 
better of their own worth than it deſerved, or ſo candid in 
the acknowledgment of their hidden faults and flips, they 
could never be convinced of, that there is no fear they 
{ſhould ever ſtifle or deny them. Where is the man that has 
at no time covered his failings, and ſcreened himſelf with falſe 
appearances, or never prztended to act from principles of 
ſocial virtue, and his regard to others, when he knew in his 
heart that his greateſt care had beer to oblige himſelf? The 
beſt of us ſometimes receive applauſe without undeceiving 
thoſe who give it; though, at the ſame time, we are con- 
ſcious that the actions, for which we ſuffer ourſelves to be 
thought well of, are the reſult of a powerful frailty in our 
nature, that has often been prejudicial to us, and which 
we have wiſhed a thouſand times in vain, that we could 
have conquered. The ſame motives may produce very dit- 
ferent actions, as men differ in temper and circumſtances. 
Perſons of an eaſy fortune may appear virtuous, from the 
ſame turn of mind that would ſhow their frailty if they were 
poor. If we would know the world, we mult look into it. 
You take no delight in the occurrences of low life ; but if 
we always remain among perſons of quality, and extend our 
inquiries no farther, the tranſactions there will not furniſh us 
with a ſufficient knowledge of every thing that belongs to 
our nature. There are, among the middling people, men of 
low circumſtances, tolerably well educated, that ſet out 
with the ſame ſtock of virtues and vices, and though equally 
qualified, meet with very different ſucceſs; viſibly owing to 
the difference in their temper. Let us take a view of two 
perſons bred to the ſame buſineſs, that have nothing but 
their parts and the world before them, launching out with 
the ſame helps and diſadvantages : let there be no difference 
between them, but in their temper ; the one active, and the 
other indolent. The latter will never get an eſtate by his 
own induſtry, though his profeſſion be gainful, and himſelf 
maſter of it. Chance, or ſome uncommon accident, may be 
the occaſion of great alterations in him, but without that be 
will hardly ever raiſe himſelf to mediocrity. Unleſs his pride 
affects him in an extraordinary manner, he muſt always be 
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podr, and nothing but ſome ſhare of vanity can hinder him 
from being deſpicably ſo. If he be a man of ſenſe, he will 
be ſtrictly honeſt, and a middling ſtock of covetouſnefs will 
never divert him from it. In the active ſtirring man, that 
is eaſily reconciled to the bnflle of the world, we ſhall diſ- 
cover quite different ſymptoms, under the ſame circum- 
ſtances ; and a very little avarice will egg him on to purſue 
his aim with eagerneſs and aſſiduity: ſmall ſcruples are no 
oppoſition to him ; where fincerity will not ſerve, he uſes 
artifice ; and in compaſling his ends, the greateſt ufe he will 
make of his good ſenſe will be, to preſerve as much as is 
poſſible, the appearance of honeſty ; when his intereſt obliges 
him to deviate from it. To get wealth, or even a livelihood 
by arts and ſciences, it is not ſufficient to underſtand them: 
it is a duty incumbent on all men, who have their maintain- 
ance to ſeek, to make known and forward themſelves in the 
world, as far as decency allows of, without bragging of them- 
ſelves, or doing prejudice to others: here the indolent man 
is very deficient and wanting to himſelf ; but ſeldom will 
own his fault, and often blames the public for not making 
uſe of him, and encouraging that merit, which they nevet 
were acquainted with, and himſelf perhaps took pleaſure to 
conceal; and though you convince him of his error, and 
that he has neglected even the moſt warrantable methods of 
ſoliciting employment, he will endeavour to colour over his 
frailty with the appearance of virtue; and what is altogether 
owing to his too eaſy temper, and an exceſſive fondneſs for 
the calmneſs of his mind, he will aſcribe to his modeſty and 
the great averſion he has to impudence and boaſting. The 
man +» 2 contrary temper truſts not to his merit only, or the 


ſettin 7 it off to the beſt advantage; he takes pains to height- 


en it in the opinion of others, ayd make his abilities ſeem 
greater than he knows them to he. As it is counted folly 
for a man to proclaim his own excellencies, and fpeak mag- 
nificently of himſelf, ſo his chief buſineſs is to ſeek acquain- 
tance, and make friends on purpoſe to do it for him: all 
other paſſions he ſacrifices to his ambition; he laughs at diſ- 
appointments, is inured to refuſals, and no repulſe diſmays 
him: this renders the whole man always flexible to his inte- 
reſt; he can defraud his body of neceſſaries, and allow no 
tranquillity to his mind; and counterfeit, if it will ſerve his 
turn, temperance, chaſtity, compaſſion, and piety itſelf; 
without one grain of virtue or religion: his endeayours to 
1 Ns 
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advance his fortune per fas et nefas are always reſtleſs, and 
have no bounds, but where he is obliged to act openly, and 
has reaſon to fear the cenſure of the world. It is very di. 
verting to ſee how, in the different perſons I ſpeak of, na. 
tural temper will warp and model the very paſlions to its own 
bias: pride, for example, has not the ſame, but almoſt x 
quite contrary effect on the one to what it has on the other: 
the ſtirring active man it makes in love with finery, clothes, 
furniture, equipages, building, and every thing his ſuperi. 
ors enjoy: the other it renders ſullen, and perhaps moroſe; 
and if he has wit, prone to ſatire, though he be otherwiſe a 
-natured man. Self. love, in every individual, ever be. 
ſtirs itſelf in ſoothing and flattering the darling inclination; 
always turning from us the diſmal fide of the proſpect; and 
the indolent man in ſuch circumſtances, finding nothing pleaſ. 
ing without, turns his view inward upon himſelf; and there, 
looking on every thing with great indulgence, admires and 
takes delight in his own parts, whether natural or acquired: 
hence he is eaſily induced to deſpiſe all others who have not 
the ſame good qualifications, eſpecially the powerful, and 
wealthy, whom yet he never hates or envies with any vio- 
lence ; becauſe that would ruffle his temper. All things that 
are difficult he looks upon as impoſſible, which makes him 
deſpair of meliorating his condition; and as he has no poſ- 
' ſeſſions, and his gettings will but juſt maintain him in a low 
ſtation of life, ſo his good ſenſe, if he would enjoy ſo much 
as the appearance of happineſs, muſt neceſſarily put him 
upon two things; to be frugal, and pretend to have no va- 
lue for riches; for, by neglecting either, he muſt be blown 
up, and his frailty unavoidably diſcovered. 

Hor. 1 am pleaſed with your obſervations, and the knoy- 
ledge you diſplay of mankind ; but pray. is not the frugali- 
ty you now ſpeak of a virtue ? Freak 

Cleo. I think not. 

Hor. Where there is but a ſmall income, frugality is built 
upon reaſon ; and in this caſe there is an apparent ſelf-denial, 

without which an indolent man that has no value for money 
cannot be frugal; and we fee indolent men, that have no 
regard for wealth, reduced to beggary, as it often happens, 
it is moſt commonly for want of this virtue, 

Cleo. I told you before, that the indolent man, ſetting 
out as he did, would be poor ; and that nothing but ſome 
ſhare of vanity could — 41 from being * ſo 
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A ſtrong fear of ſhame may gain ſo much upon the indolence 
of a man of ſenſe, that he will beſtir himſelf ſufficiently to 
eſcape contempt ; but it will hardly make him do any more ; 
therefore he embraces frugality, as being inſtrumental and 
aſſiſting to him in procuring his ſummum bonum, the darling 
quiet of his eaſy mind; whereas, the active man, with the 
ſame ſhare of vanity, would do any thing rather than ſubmit 
to the ſame frugality, unleſs his avarice forced him to it. 
Frugality is no virtue, when it is impoſed upon us by any 
of the paſſions, and the contempt of riches is ſeldom fincere. 
I have known men of plentiful eſtates, that, on account of 
poſterity, or other warrantable views of employing their 
money, were ſaving, and more penurious, than they would 
have been, if their wealth had been greater: but I never yet 
found a frugal man, without avarice or neceflity. And 
again, there are innumerable ſpendthrifts, laviſh and extra- 
vagant to a high degree, who ſeem not to have the leaſt re- 
gard to money, whilſt they have any to fling away : but 
theſe wretches are the leaſt capable of bearing poverty of 
any, and the money once gone, hourly diſcover how un- 
eaſy, impatient, and miſerable they are without it. But 
what ſeveral in all ages haye made pretence to, the contempt 
of riches, is more ſcarce than is commonly imagined. To ſee 
a man of a very good eſtate, in health and ſtrength of body 
and mind, one that has no reaſon to complain of the world 
or fortune, actually deſpiſe both, and embrace a voluntary 
poverty, for a laudable purpoſe, is a great rarity. I know 
but one in all antiquity, to whom all this may be applied 
with ſtrictneſs of truth. | | 

Hor. Who is that, pray ? 

Cleo. Anaxagoras of Clazomene in Ionia: He was very 
rich, of noble extraction, and admired for his great capa- 
city: he divided and gave away his eſtate among his rela- 
tions, and refuſed to meddle with the adminiſtration of pub- 
lic affairs that was offered him, for no other reaſon, than that 
he might have leiſure for contemplation of the works of na- 
ture, and the ſtudy of philoſophy. _ 

Hor. To me it ſeems to be more difficult to be virtuous 
without money, than with : it is ſenſeleſs for a man to be 
poor, when he can help it, and if I ſaw any body chooſe it, 
when he might as lawfully be rich, I would think him to be 
diſtracted. | | Ft 
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Cleo. But you would not think him fo, if you ſaw him 
ſell his eſtate, and give the money to the poar : you know 
where that was required. 

Hor. It is not required of us. 

Cleo. Perhaps not: but what ſay you to renouncing the 
world, and the ſolemn promiſe we have made of it? 

Hor. In a literal ſenſe that is impoſlible, unleſs we go out 


of it; and therefore I do not think,, that to renounce the 


world ſignifies any more, than not to comply with the vici- 
ous, wicked part of it. 

Cleo. I did not expect a more rigid conſtruction from you, 
though it is certain, that wealth and power are great ſnares, 
and ſtrong impediments to all Chriſtian virtue: but the ge- 
rality of mankind, that have any thing to loſe, are of your 
opinion; and let us bar ſaints and madmen, we ſhall find 
every where, that thoſe who pretend to undervalue, and are 
always haranguing againſt wealth, are generally poor and 
indolent. But who can blame them? They act in their 
own defence; nobody that could help it would ever be 
laughed at; for it muſt be owned, that of all the hardſhips 
of poverty, it is that which is the moſt intolerable. 


Ni ] * infelix paupertas durius in ſe, 
Quam quod ridiculos homines faciat.—— 


In the very ſatisfaction that is enjoyed by thoſe who excel 
in, or are poſſeſſed of things valuable, there is interwoven a 
ſpice of contempt for others, that are deſtitute of them, 
which nothing keeps from public view, but a mixture of 
pity and good manners. Whoever denies this, let them con, 
ſult within, and examine whether it is not the ſame with hap- 
pineſs, as what Seneca ſays of the reverſe, nemo &/t miſer niſ 
comparatus. The contempt and ridicule I ſpeak of, is, without 
doubt, what all men of ſenſe and education endeayour to 


avoid or diſappoint. Now, look upon the behaviour of the 


two contrary tempers before us, and mind how differently 


they ſet about this taſk, eyery one ſuitably to his own incli- 


nation. The man of action, you ſee, leayes no ſtone un- 
turned to acquire quod oportet babere : but this is impoſſible 
for the indolent ; he cannot ſtir ; his idol ties him down 
hand and foot ; and, therefore, the eaſieſt, and, indeed the 
only thing he has left, i is to quarrel with the world, and find 
out arguments to depreciate what others value themſelye: 
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Hor. I now plainly ſee, how pride and good ſenſe muſt put 
an indolent man, that is poor, upon frugality ; and likewiſe 
the reaſon, why they will make him affect to be content, and 
ſeem pleaſed with his low condition : for, if he will not be 
frugal, want and miſery are at the door: and if he ſhows 
any fondneſs for riches, or a more ample way of living, he 
loſes the only plea he has for his darling frailty, and imme- 
diately he will be aſked, why he does not exert himſelf in a 
better manner? and he will be continually told of the op- 
portunities he neglects. 

Cleo. It is evident, then, that the true reaſons, why men 
ſpeak againſt things, are not always writ upon their foreheads. 

Hor. But after all this quiet eaſy temper, this indolence 
you talk of, is it not what, in plain Engliſh, we call lazineſs? 

Cleo. Not at all; it implies no floth, or averſion to la- 
bour: an indolent man may be very diligent, though he 
cannot be induſtrious: he will take up with things below 
him, if they come in his way; he will work in a garret, or 
any where elſe, remote from public view, with patience and 
aſſiduity, but he knows not how to ſolicit and teaze others to 
employ him, or demand his due of a ſhuffling, deſigning 
maſter, that is either difficult of acceſs, or tenacious of his 
money: if he be a man of letters, he will ſtudy hard for 


a livelihood, but generally parts with his labours at a diſad- 


vantage, and will knowingly ſell them at an under- rate to an 
obſcure man, who offers to purchaſe, rather than bear the in- 
ſults of haughty bookſellers, and be plagued with the ſordid 
language of the trade. An indolent man may, by chance, 
meet with a perſon of quality, that takes a fancy to him; 
but he will never get a patron by his own addreſs ; neither 
will he ever be the better for it, when he has one, further than 
the unaſked-for bounty, and downright generoſity of his be- 
nefactor make him. As he ſpeaks for himſelf with reluQancy, 
and is always afraid of aſking favours, ſo, for benefits received, 
he ſhows no other gratitude, than what' the natural emotions 
of his heart ſuggeſt to him. The ſtriving, active man ſtudies 
all the winning ways to ingratiate himſelf, and hunts after 
patrons with deſign and ſagacity : whilſt they are beneficial 
to him, he affeAs a perpetual ſenſe of thankfulneſs; but all 
his acknowledgments of paſt obligations, he turns into ſoli- 
citations for freſh fayours : his complaiſance may be enga- 
ging, and his flattery ingenious, but the heart is untouched : 
he has neither leiſure, nor the power to love his benefaQors ; 
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the eldeſt he has, he will always ſacrifice to a new one; and 
he has no other eſteem for the fortune, the greatneſs, or the 
credit of a patron, than as he can make them ſubſervient ei- 
ther to raiſe or maintain his own. From all this, and a little 
attention on human affairs, we may ealily perceive, in the 
firſt place, that the man of action, and an enterpriſing tem- 
per, in following the dictates of his nature, muſt meet with 
more rubs and obſtacles infinitely, than the indolent, and a 
multitude of ſtrong ons, to deviate from the rules of 
ſtrict virtue, which hardly ever come in the other's way; that, 
in many circumſtances, he will be forced to commit ſuch ac. 
tions, for which, all his {kill and prudence notwithſtanding, 
he will, by ſome body or other, deſervedly be thought to be 
an ill man; and that to end with a tolerable reputation, af. 
ter a long courſe of life, he muſt have had a great deal of 
good fortune, as well as cunning. Secondly, that the indo- 
lent man may indulge his inclinations, and be as ſenſual as 
his circumſtances may let him, with little offence or diſturb- 
ance to his neighbour ; that the exceſſive value he ſets up- 
on the tranquillity of his mind, and the grand averfion he has 
to part with it, muſt prove a ſtrong curb to every paſſion 
that comes uppermoſt ; none of which, by this means, can 
ever affect him in any high degree, and conſequently, that. 
the corruption of his heart remaining, he may, with little art 
and no great trouble, acquire many valuable qualities, that 
ſhall have all the appearances of ſocial virtues, whilſt no- 
thing extraordinary befals him. As to his contempt of the 
—_ the indolent man perhaps will ſcorn to make his 
court, and cringe to a haughty favourite, that will browbeat 
him at firſt ; but he will run with joy to a rich nobleman, 
that he is ſure will receive him with kindneſs and humanity: 
With him he will partake, without reluctancy, of all the ele- 
gant comforts of life that are offered, the moſt expenſive not 
excepted. Would you try him further, confer upon him ho- 
nour and wealth in abundance. If this change in his for- 
tune ſtirs up no vice that lay dormant before, as it may by 
rendering him either covetous or extravagant, he will ſoon 
conform himſelf to the faſhionable world ; Perhaps he will 
be a kind maſter, an indulgent father, a benevolent neigh- 
bour, munificent to merit that pleaſes him, a patron to vir- 
tue, and a wellwiſher to his country ; but. for the reſt, he 
will take all the pleaſure he is capable of enjoying; flifle no 
paſſion he can calmly gratify, and, in the midſt of a luxuri: 
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ant plenty, laugh heartily at frugality, and the contempt of 
riches and greatneſs he profeſſed in his poverty; and cheer- 
fully own the futility of thoſe pretences. - 

Hor. I am convinced, that, in the opinion of virtue's re- 
quiring ſelf-denial, there is greater certainty, and hypocrites 
have leſs latitude than in the contrary ſyſtem. . 

Cleo. Whoever follows his own inclinations, be they never 
ſo kind, beneficent, or human, never quarrels with any vice, 
but what is claſhing with his temperament and nature; 
whereas thoſe who act from a principle of virtue, take al- 
ways reaſon for their guide, and combat, without exception, 
every paſſion that hinders them from their duty! The in- 
dolent man will never deny a juſt debt; but, if it be large, 
he will not give himſelf the trouble which, poor as he 1s, he 
might, and ought to take to diſcharge it, or, at leaſt, ſatisfy 
his creditors, unleſs he is often dunned, or threatened to be 
ſued for it. He will not be a litigious neighbour, nor make 
miſchief among his acquaintance; but he will never ſerve his 
friend or his country, at the expence of his quiet. He will 
not be rapacious, oppreſs the poor, or commit vile actions for 
lucre; but then he will never exert himſelf, and be at the 
pains another would take on all opportunities, to maintain a 
large family, make proviſion for children, and promote his 
kindred and relations; and his darling frailty will incapaci- 
tate him from doing a thouſand things for the benefit of the 
ſociety, which, with the ſame parts and opportunities, he 
might, and would have done, had he been of another tem- 
Per. | 
Hor. Your obſervations are very curious, and, as far as I 
2 judge from what I have ſeen myſelf, very juſt and natu- 
ral. | 


Cleo. Every body knows that there is no virtue ſo often 


counterfeited as charity, and yet ſo little regard have the 
generality of men to truth, that how groſs and bare-faced 
loever the deceit is in pretences of this nature, the world 
never fails of being angry with, and hating thoſe who detect 
or take notice of the fraud. It is poſſible, that, with blind 
iortune on his fide, a mean ſhopkeeper, by driving a trade 
prejudicial to his country on the one hand, and grinding, on 
all occaſions, the face of the poor on the other, may accumu- 
late great wealth; which, in proceſs of time, by continual 
ſeraping, and ſordid ſaving, may be raiſed into an exorbi- 
tant, an unheard-of eſtate for a tradeſman, Should ſuch a 
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one, when old and decrepit, lay out the greateſt part of his 
immenſe riches in the building, or largely endowing an hoſ. 
pital, and I was thoroughly acquainted with his temper and 
manners, I could have no opinion- of his virtue, though he 

rted with the money, whilſt he was yet alive; more eſpe; 
cially, if I was aſſured, that, in his laſt will, he had been 
highly unjuſt, and had not only left unrewarded ſeveral, 
whom he had great obligations to, but likewiſe defrauded 
others, to whom, in his conſcience, he knew that he was, 
and would die actually indebted. I deſire you to tell me 
what name, knowing all I have ſaid to be true, you would 
give to this extraordinary gift, this mighty donation ! 

Hor. I am of opinion, than when an action of our neigh. 
bour may admit of different conſtructions, it is our duty to 
Rite with, and embrace the moſt favourable. 

Co. The moſt favourable conſtructions with all my heart: 
But what is that to the purpoſe, when all the ſtraining in the 
world canriot make it a good one? I do not- mean the 
thing itſelf, but the principle it came from, the inward mo- 
tive of the mind that put him upon performing i it; for it is 
that which, in a free agent, I call the action: And, there. 
fore, call it what you pleaſe, and judge as charitably of it as 
you can, what can you ſay of it? 

Hor. He might have had ſeveral motives, which I do not 

retend to determine ; but it 1s an admirable contrivance of 
bong extremely beneficial to all poſterity in this land, a 


noble proviſion that will perpetually relieve, and be an un- 


ſpeakable comfort to a multitude of miſerable people; and 
it is not only a prodigious, but likewiſe a well-concerted 
bounty that was wanting, and for which, in after ages, thou- 
ſands of poor wretches will have reaſon to bleſs his memory, 
when every body elſe ſhall have neglected them. 

Cleo. All that I have nothing againſt; and if you would 
add more, I ſhall not diſpute it with you, as long as you con- 
fine your praiſes to the endowment itſelf, and the benefit 
the public is like to receive from it. But to aſcribe it to, or 
ſuggeſt that it was derived from a public ſpirit in the man, a 
generous ſenſe of humanity.and benevolence to his kind, a 
liberal heart, or any other virtue or good quality, which it 
is manifeſt the donor was an utter ſtranger to, is the utmoſt 
abſurdity in an intelligent creature, and can proceed from no 
other cauſe than either a wilful wronging of his own % 
ſtanding, or elle 1 ISNOrance and folly. | 
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Hor. I am perſuaded, that many actions are put off for 
virtuous, that are not ſo; and that according as men differ 
in natural temper, and turn of mind, ſo they are differently 
influenced by the ſame paſlions : I believe likewiſe, that thele 
laſt are born with us, and belong to our nature; that ſome of 
them are in us, or at leaſt the feeds of them, before we per- 
ceive them : but ſince they are in every individual, how 
comes it that pride is more predominant in ſome than it is in 
others? For from what you have demonſtrated already, it 
muſt follow, that one perſon is more affected with the paſ- 
fon within than another; I mean, that one man has actual- 
ly a greater ſhare of pride than another, as well among the 
artful that are dexterous in concealing it, as among the ill - 
bred that openly ſhow it. | 

Cleo. What belongs to our nature, all men may juſtly be 
ſaid to have actually or virtually in them at their birth; and 
whatever is not born with us, either the thing itſelf, or that 
which afterwards produces it, cannot be ſaid to belong to our 
nature: but as we differ in our faces and ſtature, ſo we do in 
other things, that are more remote from fight : but all theſe 
depend only upon the different frame, the inward formation 
of either the ſolids or the fluids ; and there are vices of com- 
plexion, that are peculiar, ſome to the pale and phlegmatic, 
others to the ſanguine and choleric : ſome are more luſtful, 
others more fearful in their nature, than the generality are: 
but I believe of man, generally ſpeaking, what my friend has 
obſerved of ather creatures, that the beſt of the kind, I mean 
the beſt formed within, ſuch as have the fineſt natural parts, 
are born with the greateſt aptitude to be proud ; but I am 
convinced, that the difference there is in men, as to the de- 
grees of their pride, is more owing to circumſtances and edu- 
cation, than any thing in their formation. Where paſſions 
are moſt gratified and leaſt controuled, the indulgence makes 
them ſtronger ; whereas thoſe perſons, that have been kept 
under, and whole thoughts have never been at liberty to rove 
beyond the firſt neceſſaries of life; ſuch as have not been ſuf- 
tered, or had no opportunity to gratify this paſſion, have 
commonly the leaſt ſhare of it. But whatever portion of 
pride a man may feel in his heart, the quicker his parts are, 
the better his underſtanding is; and the more experience he 
has, the more plainly he will perceive the averſion which all 
men have to thoſe that diſcover their pride : and the ſooner - 
perſons are imbued with gqod manners, the ſooner they grow 
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perfect in concealing that paſſion. Men of mean birth and 
education, that have been kept in great ſubjection, and con- 
ſequently had no great opportunities to exert their pride, if 
ever they come to command others, have a ſort of revenge 
mixed with that paſſion, which makes it often very miſchie. 
vous, eſpecially in places where they have no ſuperiors or 
equals, before whom they are obliged to conceal the odious 
paſſion. 

Hor. Do you think women have more pride from nature 
than men? 

Cleo. I believe not: but they have a great deal more from 
education. 

Hor. I do not ſee the reaſon: for among the better ſort, 
the ſons, eſpecially the eldeſt, have as many ornaments and 
fine things given them from their mn to ſtir up their 
pride, as the daughters. 

(leo. But among people equally eee the ladies 
have more flattery beſtowed upon them, than the gentle- 
men, and it begins ſooner. 

Hor. But why ſhould pride be more encouraged in women 
than in men? 

(leo. For the ſame reaſon, that it is encouraged in ſoldiers, 
more than it is in other people; to increaſe their fear of 
ſhame, which makes them always mindful of their honour. 
Hor. But to keep both to their reſpective duties, why muſt 

2 lady have more pride than a gentleman ? 
leo. Becauſe the lady is in the greateſt danger of ſtraying 
from it: ſhe has a paſſion within, that may begin to affect 
her at twelve or thirteen, and perhaps ſooner, and ſhe has 
all the temptations of the men to withſtand beſides : ſhe has 
all the artillery of our ſex to fear; a ſeducer of uncommon 
addreſs and reſiſtleſs charms, may court her to what nature 
prompts and ſolicits her to do; he may add great promiſes, 
actual bribes; this may be done in the dark, and when nobo- 
dy is by to diſſuade her. Gentlemen very ſeldom have oc- 
caſion to ſhow their courage before they are ſixteen or ſeven- 
teen years of age, and rarely ſo ſoon: they are not put to 
the trial, till, by converſing with men of honour, they are 
confirmed i in their pride: in the affair of a quarrel they have 
their friends to conſult, and theſe are ſo many witnefles of 
their behaviour, that awe them to their duty, and in a man- 
ner oblige them to obey the laws of honour: all theſe things 
conſpire to increaſe their fear of ſhame ; and if they can but 
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render that ſuperior to the fear of death, their buſineſs is 
done; they have no pleaſure to expect from breaking the 
rules of honour, nor any crafty terapter that ſolicits them to 
be cowards. That pride which is the cauſe of honour in 
men, only regards their courage ; and if they can but ap- 
pear to be brave, and will but follow the faſhionable rules 
of manly honour, they may indulge all other appetites, and 
brag of incontinence without reproach : the pride likewiſe 
that produces honour in women, has no other object than 
their chaſtity ; and whilſt they keep that jewel entire, they 
can apprehend no ſhame: tenderneſs and delicacy are a 
compliment to them; and there is no fear of danger fo ridi- 
culous, but they may own it with oftentation. But not- 
withſtanding the weakneſs of their frame, and the ſoftneſs in 
which women are generally educated, if overcome by chance 
they have ſinned in private, what real hazards will they not 
run, what torments will they not ſtifle, and what crimes will 
they not commit, to hide from the world that frailty, which 
they were taught to be moſt aſhamed of! 

Hor. It is certain, that we ſeldom hear of public proſti- 
tutes, and ſuch as have loft their ſhame, that they murder 
their infants, though they are otherwiſe the moſt abandoned 
wretches : I took notice of this in the Fable of the Bees, and 
it is very remarkable. 

Cleo. It contains a plain demonſtration, that the ſame paſ- 
lion may produce either a palpable good or a palpable evil 
in the ſame perſon, according as ſelf. love and his preſent cir- 
cumſtances ſhall direct; and that the ſame fear of ſhame, 
that makes- men ſometimes appear ſo highly virtuous, may 
at others oblige them to commit the moſt heinous crimes: 
that, therefore, honour is not founded upon any principle, 
either of real virtue or true religion, muſt be obvious to all 
that will but mind what ſort of people they are, that are the 
greateſt votaries of that idol, and the different duties it re- 
quires in the two ſexes: in the firſt place, the worſhippers of 
honour are the vain and voluptuous, the ſtrict obſervers of 
modes and faſhions, that take delight in pomp and luxury, 
and enjoy as much of the world as they are able: in the ſe- 
cond, the word it{elf, I- mean the ſenſe of it, is ſo whimſical, 
and there is ſuch a prodigious difference in the fignification 
of it, according as the attribute is differently applied, either 
to a man or to a . that neither of them ſhall forſeic 
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their honour, though each ſhould be guilty, and openly 
boaſt of what would be the others greateſt ſhame. 

Hor. I am ſorry that I cannot charge you with injuſtice: 
but it is very ſtrange ; that to encourage and induſtriouſly in. 
creaſe pride in a refined education, ſhould be the moſt proper 
means to make men ſolicitous in concealing the outward ap. 
pearances of it. 

Cleo. Yet nothing is more true; but where pride is ſo 
much indulged, and yet to be ſo carefully kept from all hu. 
man view, as it is in perſons of honour of both ſexes, it would 
be impoſſible for mortal ſtrength to endure the reſtraint, if 
men could not be taught to play the paſſion againſt itſelf, 
and were not allowed to change the natural home-bred 
ſymptoms of it, for artificial foreign ones. 

Hor. By playing the paſſion againſt itſelf, I know you 
mean placing a ſecret pride in concealing the barefaced 
ſigns of it : but I do not rightly underſtand what you mean 
by changing the ſymptoms of it. 

Cleo. When a man exults in his pride, and gives a looſe 
to that paſſion, the marks of it are as viſible in his coun- 
tenance, his mien, his gait and behaviour, as they are in a 
prancing horle, or a ſtrutting turkey-cock. Theſe are all 
very odious ; every one feeling the ſame principle within, 
which is the cauſe of thoſe ſymptoms ; and man being endu- 
ed with ſpeech, all the open expreſſions the ſame paſſion can 
ſuggeſt to him, muſt for the ſame reaſon be equally diſpleaſ- 
ing: theſe, therefore, have in all ſocieties been ſtrictly pro- 
hibited by common conſent, in the very infancy of good 
manners; and men have been taught, in the room of them, 
to ſubſtitute other ſymptoms, equally evident with the firſt, 
but leſs offenſive, and more beneficial to others. 

Hor. Which are they ? 

Cleo. Fine clothes, and other ornaments about them, the 
cleanlineſs obſerved about their perſons, the ſubmiſſion that is 
required of ſervants, coſtly equipages, furniture, buildings, 
titles of honour, and every thing that men can acquire to make 
themſelves eſteemed by others, without diſcovering any of 
the ſymptoms that are forbid : upon a ſatiety of enjoying 
theſe, they are allowed likewiſe to have the vapours, and be 
whimſical, though onda they are known to be in * 
1 of good ſenſe. 
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Hor. But ſince the pride of others is diſpleaſing to us in 
every ſhape, and theſe latter ſymptoms, you ſay, are equally 
evident with the firſt, what is got by the change? FEY 

Cleo. A great deal: when pride is deſignedly expreſſed in 
looks and geſtures, either in a wild or'tame man, it is known 
by all human creatures that ſee it; it is the ſame, when vent- 
ed in words, by every body that underſtands the language 
they are ſpoken in. Theſe are marks and tokens that are 
all the world over the ſame : nobody ſhows them, but to have 
them ſeen and underſtood, and few perſons ever diſplay them 
without deſigning that offence to others, which they never 
fail to give: whereas, the other ſymptoms may be denied to 
be what they are; and many pretences, that they are de- 
rived from other motives, may be made for them, which the 
ſame good manners teach us never to refute, nor eaſily to 
diſbelieve : in the very excuſes that are made, there is a con- 
deſcenſion that ſatisfies and pleaſes us. In thoſe that are 
altogether deſtitute of the opportunities to diſplay the ſymp- . 
toms of pride that are allowed of, the leaſt portion of that 
paſſion is a troubleſome, though often an unknown gueſt ; 
for in them it is eaſily turned into envy and malice, and on 
the leaſt provocation, it ſallies out in thoſe diſguiſes, and is 
often the cauſe of cruelty ; and there never was a miſchief 
committed by mobs or multitudes, which this paſſion had 
not a hand in: whereas, the more room men have to vent 
and gratify the paſſion in. the warrantable ways, the more 
eaſy it is for them to ſtifle the odious part of pride, and ſeem 
to be wholly free from it. 1 

Hor. 1 ſee very well, that real virtues requires a conqueſt 
over untaught nature, and that the Chriſtian religion de- 
mands a ſtill ſtricter ſelf-denial : it likewiſe is evident, that 
to make ourſelves acceptable to an omniſcient Power, no- 
thing is more neceſſary than ſincerity, and that the heart 
ſhould be pure. But ſetting aſide ſacred matters, and a fu- 
ture ſtate, do not you think that this complaiſance and eaſy 
conſtruction of one another's actions, do a great deal of good 
upon earth ; and do not you believe that good manners and 
politeneſs make men more happy, and their lives more com- 
tortable in this world, than any thing elſe could make them 
without thoſe arts? 

Cleo. If you will ſet aſide what ought to employ our firſt 
care, and be our greateſt concern; and men will have no va- 

lue for that felicity and peace of mind, which can only ariſe 
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from a conſciouſneſs of being good, it is certain, that in a 
great nation, and among a flouriſhing people, whoſe higheſt 
wiſhes ſeem to be eaſe and luxury, the upper part could not, 
without thoſe arts, enjoy ſo much of the world as that can 
afford; and that none ſtand more in need of them than the 


voluptuous men of parts, that will join worldly prudence to 
ſenſuality, and make it their chief ſtudy to reſine upon plea. 
ſure. - 


Hor. When I had the honour of your company at my 
houſe, you faid that nobody knew when or where, nor in 
what king's or emperor's reign the laws of honour were en- 
acted; pray, can you inform me when or which way, what 
we call good manners or politeneſs came into the world? 
what moraliſt or politician was it, that could teach men to 
be proud of hiding their pride? 

Cleo.” The reſiſtleſs induſtry of man to r his wants, and 
his conſtant endeavours to meliorate his condition upon earth, 
have produced and brought to perfection many uſeful arts and 
ſciences, of which the beginnings are of uncertain eras, and to 
which we can aſſign no other cauſes, than human ſagacity 


in general, and the joint labour of many ages, in which men 


have always employed themſelves in ſtudying and contriving 
ways and means to ſooth their various appetites, and make 
the beſt of their infirmities. Whence had we the firſt rudi- 
ments of architecture; how came ſculpture and painting to 
be what they have been theſe many hundred years; and who 
taught every nation the reſpective languages they ſpeak now. 
When have a mind to dive into the origin of any maxim or 
political invention, for the uſe of ſociety in general, I do not 
trouble my head with inquiring after the time or country 
in which it was firſt heard of, nor what others have wrote os 
{aid about it ;. but I go directly to the fountain head, human 
nature itſelf, and look for the frailty or defect in man, that 
is remedied or ſupplied by that invention: when things are 
very obſcure, I une make uſe of conjectures to find 
my way. 

Hor. Do you are; or betend to prove any thing from 
thoſe conjectures? 


i Cleo. No; I never reaſon but from the plain obſervations 
which every body may make on man, Fir phenomena that 


64," in the leſſer world. 
- Hor. You have, without doubt, thought on __ ſubject 
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before now ; would you communicate to me ſome of your 
gueſſes ? 

Cleo. With abundance of pleaſure. - 

Hor. You will give me leave, now and ther; hen things 
are not clear to me, to put in a word for information's ſake. 

Cleo. I defire you would: you will oblige me with it. 
That ſelf-love was given to all animals, at leaſt, the moſt 
perfect, for ſelf. preſervation, is not diſputed; but as no 
creature can love what it diſlikes, it is neceſſary, moreover, 
that every one ſhould have a real liking to its own being, 
ſuperior” to what they have to any other. I am of opinion; 
begging pardon for the novelty, that if this liking was not 
always permanent, the love which all creatures have for 
themſelves, could not be ſo unalterable as we' ſee it is. 

Hor. What reaſon have you to ſuppoſe this liking, which 
creatures have for.themſelves, to be diſtinct from IE 
ſince the one plainly comprehends the other? 

Cleo. I will endeavour to explain myſelf better. I fancy; 
that to increaſe the care in creatures to preſerve themſelves, 
nature has given them an inſtinct, by which every individual 
values itſelf above its real worth; this in us, I mean in man, 
ſeems to be accompanied with a diffidence, ariſing from a 
conſciouſneſs, or at leaſt an apprehenſion, that we do over- 
value ourſelves: it is that makes us ſo fond of the approba- 
tion, liking, and aſſent of others; becauſe they ſtrengthen 
and confirm us in the good opinion we have of ourſelves: 
The reaſons why this ſelf-liking, give me leave to call it fo, 
is not plainly to be ſeen in all animals that are of the ſame 
degree of perfection, are many. Some want ornaments, and 
conſequently the means to expreſs it; others are too ſtupid 
and liſtleſs: it is to be conſidered likewiſe, that creatures, 
which are always in the fame circumſtances, and meet with 
little variation in their way of living, have neither opportu- 
nity. nor temptation to ſhow it; that the more mettle and 
livelineſs creatures have, the more viſible this liking is; and 
that in thoſe of the-ſame kind, the greater ſpirit they are of, 
and the more they excel in the bedecken. of their ſpecies, 
the fonder they are of ſnowing it: in moſt birds it is ot, 
ſpecially: in thoſe that ha ve extradrdinary finery to diſplay : 
in a horſe it is more conſpicuous than in any other irrational 
teature: it is moſt apparent in the ſwittelt, the ſtrongeſt, 
he moſt healthy and vigorous; and may be inereaſed in 
hat animal by additional . the preſence of 
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man, whom he knows, to clean, take care of, and delight 
in him. It is not improbable, that this great liking which 
creatures have for their own individuals, is the principle on 
which the love;to their ſpecies is built: cows and ſheep, too 
dull and lifeleſs to make any demonſtration of this liking, 
yet herd and feed together, each with his own ſpecies; be. 
cauſe no others are fo like themſelves : by this they ſeem to 
know. likewiſe, that they have the ſame intereſt, and the 
ſame enemies; cows have often been ſeen to join in a com- 
mog defence againſt wolves : birds of a feather flock together; | 
and I dare ſay, that the ſexeechowl likes her own note 
bemer than that of the nightingale. 6 
Hor. Montain ſeems to have been ſomewhat. of your ll ; 
opinion, when he fancied, that if brutes were to paint the e 
a 
8 
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Deity, they would all draw him of their own ſpecies. But 
what you call ſelf-liking is evidently pride. | 

Cleo. I believe it is, or at leaſt the cauſe of it. I believe, 

moreover, that many creatures ſhow this liking, when, for 30 

want of underſtanding them, we do not perceive it: When a g 

er 

th 


cat waſhes her face, and a dog licks himſelf clean, they adom 
- themſelves as much as it is in their power. Man himſelf, in a 

a ſavage ſtate, feeding on nuts and acorns, and deſtitute of all 

outward ornaments, would have infinitely leſs temptation, as I of 
well as opportunity, of ſhowing this liking of himſelf, than 
he has when civilized; yet if a hundred males of the rt. all Ik 
equally free, were together, within leſs than half an hour, I 
this liking in queſtion, though their bellies were full, would I the 
appear in the deſire of ſuperiority, that would be ſhown a- Nun. 
mong them ; and the moſt i ary either in ſtrength ot N ma 
underſtanding. or both, would be the firſt that would diſplay pro 
it: If, as ſuppoſed, they were all untaught, this would breed ma! 
contention, and there would certainly be war before there Wit {; 
could be any agreement among them; unleſs one of them Wit 
had ſome one or more viſible excellencies above the reft. I he 
ſaid males, and their bellies full; becaufe, if they had he; 
women among. them, -or wanted food, their ren e 5 
begin on another account. 5 S113 11 Wt 

Hor. This i thinking abſtractiy lend x but to you in 

think that two or three hundred fingle ſavages, men and 
women,:; that never had been. —— any fubjection, and 
were, above twenty years of age, could ever eſtablifft a ſoci- 
ety, and be united into one body, if, without being ac. 0 
quainted wih one * rn fe 


Geb. No more, I believe, than {6 many Hotſes: but ſ6- 
cieties never were made that way. It is poſhble that ſeve- 
tal families of ſavages might ufiite, and the heads of them 

WH agree upon ſome fort of government or other, for their com- 
mon good: but among them it is certain likewiſe, that, 
though ſuperiority was tollerably well ſettled, and every 
male had females enough, ſtrength and proweſs in this un- 
> Wl civilized ſtate would be infinitely more valued than under- 
= Wl faridinig: I mean in the men; for the women will always 
„ prize themſelves for what they fee the men admire in them: 
e Hence it would follow, that the women would value them- 
ſelyes, and envy one another for being handſome; and that 
the ugly and deformed, and all thoſe that were leaſt fuvour- 
ed by nature, would be the fitſt, that would fly to art and 


greeable to the men, it would foofi be followed by the reſt, 
and in a little time they would ſtrive to outdo one another, 
as much as their cireumſtances would allow of ; and it is poſ- 
fible, that a woman, with a very handſome nofe; might 
envy her neighbour with a Much worle, for having a ring 
through it. | | 


* of ſavages ; what relation has this to politeneſs 7 

an W Cleo. The ſeeds of it are lodged in this ſef-love and felf- 
all I Ring, which E have ſpoke of, as will ſoon appear, if we 
ur, ¶ would confider what would be the conſequence of them in 
ald I the affair of ſelf- preſervation, and a creature endued with 
a- underſtanding, fpeeeh, and riſibility. Self- love would firſt 
ot Wake it ſcrape together every thing it wanted for ſuſtenance, 
lay provide againſt the injuries of the air, and' do every thing to 
make itſelf and young ones ſecure. Sef:liking would make 
i ſeek for opportunities; by geſtures, looks, and ſounds, to 
ditplay the valge it has for itfelf, ſuperior to what it has for 
thers ; an unfanght man would defire every body that came 
near bim, to agree with him ini tlie opinion of his fuperior 
yorth, and be angry, as far as his fear would let him, with 
Il that ſhould refuſe it: he would be Highly delighted with; 
ind love evety body whorr he thought to have a gout opi- 
ion of him, efpecially thoſe, that, by words or geſtures, 
Could own ite to his fac: Whenever he met with — viſible 
ſoci·Nuarks in others of fflferibrity to himſelf, he would laugh, 
ac. Ind do the ſutme at their misfbrtüties! as fut as bis owt? pity 
E! | [19trn2dT. bs {J13,9D KA 19070 1416 Wü Nai 01 
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additional ornaments : ſeeng that this made them more a- 
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would give him leave, and he would ſalt every body that 
would let him. 

Hor. This ſelf. das, you * Was given to 3 for 
ſelf-preſervation ; I ſhould think rather that it is hurtful. to 
men, becauſe it muſt make them odious to one another; 
and L cannot ſee what benefit they can recive from it, either 
in a ſavage or a civilized ſtate : is there any aas of i its * 
ing any good? _ 

Cleo. 1 wonder to hear you alk that queſtion, Have abi 

forgot the many virtues which I have demonſtrated, may be 
counterfeited to gain applauſe, and the good qualities a man 
of ſenſe in great fortune may acquire, by the ſole help and 
inſtigation of his pride? _ 
Hor. I beg your pardon : yet what you fay only regards 
man in the ſociety, and after he has been perfectly well edu- 
cated: what advantage is it to him as a ſingle creature? 
Self-love I can plainly ſee, induces him to labour for his 
maintenance and ſafety, and makes him fond of every thing 
which he imagines to tend to his preſervation ; but what 
good does the ſelf-liking to him? 

Cleo. If I ſhould tell you, that the inward pleaſure and ſa- 
tisfaction a man receives from the gratification of that pal. 
ſion, is a cordial that contributes to his health, you would 
laugh at me, and think it far fetched. , 

Hor. Perhaps not; but I would ſet againſt it the many g 
ſharp vexations and heart-breaking ſorrows, that men ſuffer I 1. 
on the ſcore of this paſſion, from diſgraces, diſappointments, . 
and other misfortunes, which, I believe, have ſent millions to 1 
their graves much ſooner than: they would. have gone, i . 
their pride had leſs affected them. * 
. Cleo. I have nothing againſt what you how's | Hg this is no . 
proof that the paſſion itſelf was not given to man for ſell. I 
preſervation; and it only lays open to us the precariouſnebſ}} ;; 
of ſublunary happineſs, and the wretched condition of mor- tis 
tals. There is nothing created that is always a bleſſing; the & 
rain and ſunſhine themſelves; to which all earthly, comforts} tn 
are owing, have been the cauſes of innumerable calamities. fu 
All animals of prey, and thouſand others, hunt after food, 
with the hazard, of their, lives, and the greater part of them 

in their purſuits, after ſuſtenance, Plenty itſelf is not 

eſs fatal to ſome, than want 8 e and of os OW! 
ies, every opulent nation great numbers, that in 

full ſafety from all other dangers have — themſelyes 
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by exceſſes of eating and drinking: yet nothing is more cer- 
tain, than that hunger and thirſt were given to creatures, to 
make them ſolicitous after, and crave thoſe neceffaries, wi t- 
out which it would be impoſſible for them to ſubſiſt. 

Hor. Still I can ſee no advantage accruing from their ſelf- 
ling to man, conſidered as a ſingle creature, which can in- 
duce me to believe, that nature ſhould have given it us for 
ſelf· preſervation. What you have alleged is obſcure; can 
you name a benefit every individual perſon receives from 
that principle within Ham) that 1 is maten. and clearly to be 
underſtood 

Cleo. Since it has been in diſgrace, as every body diſowns 
the paſſion, it ſeldom is ſeen in its proper colours, and dif- 
guiſes itſelf in a thouſand different ſhapes : we are often af- 
fected with it, when we have not the leaſt ſuſpicion of it; 
but it ſeems to be that which continually furniſhes us with 
that reliſh we have for life, even when it is not worth having. 
Whilſt men are pleaſed, ſelf-liking has every moment a con- 
ſiderable ſhare, though unknown, in procuring the ſatisfac- 
tion they enjoy. Itis fo neceſſary to'the well-being of thoſe 
that have been uſed to indulge it, that they can taſte no 
pleaſure without it; and ſuch is the deference, and the ſubmiſ- 
five veneration they pay to it, that they are deaf to the loud- 
eſt calls of nature, and will rebuke the ſtrongeſt appetites that 
ſhould pretend to be gratified at the expence of that paſſion. 
It doubles our happineſs in proſperity, and buoys us up 
againſt the frowns of adverſe fortune. It is the mother of 
hopes, and the end as well as the foundation of our beſt 
wiſhes : it is the ſtrongeſt armour againſt deſpair; and as long 
as we can like any ways our ſituation, either in regard to pre- 
kent circumſtances, or the proſpea before us, we take care of 
ourſelves; and no man can refolve' upon ſuicide, whilſt ſelf- 
Uking lafts: but as ſoon as that is over, all our hopes are ex- 


tinct, and we can form no wiſhes but fot the diflolution of © 


our frame; till at laſt our being becomes ſo mtolerable to us, 


that ſelf. love prompts us to make an end of it, and ſeek re- 


fuge in death. 
Hor. Vou mean ſelf-hatred; for you have ſaid yourſelf, 
that a creature cannot love what it diſſkes. 


Cleo. If you turn the proſpect, you are in the right: but 
this only proves to us what I have often hinted at, that man 


is made up of contrarieties; otherwiſe nothing ſeems to be 
more certain, than that whoever kills himſelf by choice, muſt 
Aa z 
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do it to ayoid ſomething, which be dreads more than that 
death which he chooſes. Therefore, how abſurd ſoever a 
perſon's reaſoning may be, there | is in all Halde a palpable 
intention of kindneſs to one's fel. 1; I; 

Hor. e awn that your «SF are entertaining 
I am very well pleaſed with your diſcourſe, and 1 ſep an 
agreeable glimmering of probability that runs through it; 
but yau have ſaid nothing that comes up to a half proof 99 
the fide of your conjecture, if it be ſerjouly conſidered, 

_ Cleo. I told you before that I would lay no ſtreſs upon, 
nor draw any concluſions from it : but whatever nature's de- 
was in beſtowing this ſelf-liking on creatures, and whe. 

. it has been given to other animals befides ourſelves on 
nat, it is certain, that in our. own ſpecies every individual 

n likes himſelf better than he does any other. 
or. It may be ſo, generally ſpeaking : but that it is not 
univerſally true, I can aſſure you, from my awn experience; 
for I have often wiſhed myſelf to be Count Theodati, whom 
you knew at Rome. 

Cleo, He was a very fine perſon indeed, and extremely 
well accompliſhed ; ; and therefore you wiſhed to be ſuch 
another, which is all you could mean. Celia has a very 
handſame face, fine eyes, fine teeth; but ſhe. has red hair, 
and is ill made: therefore ſhe wiſhes for Chloe's hair and Be- 
linda's ſhape 3 but ſhe would ill remain Celia, 

Hr. Bur wiſhed thas | eaight bins den tha perſon 
that very Theodati, 5 ty 

Clea, That is impoſſibleQ. | 

Hor. What, is it impoſlible to wiſh ie? Petit 3. | 

Cleo. Yes, ta wiſh it; unleſs you wiſhed for annihilation 

t the ſame time. It is that ſelf we with well to; and there- 
ore we cannot wiſh for any change in ourſelves, but with a 
proviſo that ſelf, that part of us that wiſhes, ſhould ſtill 
ain: for take away that conſciouſneſs you had of your- 
whilſt you was wiſhing, and tell me, pray, what part of 
on it is that ag he the better for the alteration you wiſh- 
for? 

Hor, I believe you are in the right. No man can wiſh but 
to e 40 159 ſomething, which no part of that ſame man could 

e Ther ho elt de porn hing, wult be deſtroyed 

0. That he i perion m e ye 
beſare the gang could de dgtire, . 
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Hor. But when ſhall we come to the origin of politeneſs? 
Cleo. We are at it now. and we need not look for it any 
further than in the ſelf-liking, which I have demonſtrated 
every individual man to be poſſeſſed of. Do but conſider 
theſe two things: Firſt, that from the nature of that paſſion, 
it muſt follow, that all untaught men will ever be hateful to 
one another in converſation; where neither intereſt nor ſupe· 
riority are conſidered : for, if of two equals, one only values 
himſelf more by half, than he does the other, thuugh that 
other ſhould value the firſt equally with himſelf, they would 
both be diſſatisfied, if their thoughts were known to each 
other; but if both valued themſelves more by half, thau they 
did each other, the difference between them would ſtili he 
greater, and a declaration of their ſentiments would render 
them both inſufferable to each other; which, among uneivi- | 
, lized men, would happen every moment, becauls; without a " 
mixture of art and trouble, the : outward ſymptoms of that | 
paſſion are not to be ſtifled, The ſecond thing I would have 
you conſider, is, the effect which, in all human probability, 
this inconvyentiency, ariſing from ſelf-liking; would have upon 
creatures endued with a great ſhare of underftanding, that 
are fond of their eaſe to the laſt degree, and as induſtrious ta 
procure it. ; Theſe two things, I ſay, do but duly weigh; and 
you ſhall find that the diſturbance and uneaſineſs that muſt 
be cauſed by ſelf-liking, whatever ſtrugglings and unſucceſs- 
„ful trials to remedy; them might precede, mu neceſſarily; pro- 
duce, at long run, what we call good manners and politeneſs. 
Hor. I underſtand you, I believe. Every body in this un- 
diſciplined ftate, being affected with the high value he has 
n for himſelf, and diſplaying the moſt natural ſymptoms which 
„vou have r they would all be offended at the. bare- 
a faced pride of their neighbours: and it is impoſſible that 
11 Ml this ſhould continue long among rational ereatures, but the 
1 
of 
1 


repeated experience of the uneaſineſs they received from ſuch 
behaviour, would make ſome of them reflect on the cauſe of 
it; which, in tract of time, would make them find out, that 
their own barefaced pride, muſt be as ollenſive to others, as 
it that of others is to themſelves. 
d Cleo. What you ſay is certainly the philoſophical reaſon 
of the alterations that are made in the behaviour of men, by 
d cheir being civilized ; but all this is done without reflection; 
and men by degrees, and great length of time, 2 ay ic 
were into theſe things LE 17" i , 
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Hor. How 1 1s that poſſible, when it muſt coſt them trouble, 
and there is a palpable ſelf-denial to be * in the reſtrain 
they put upon themſelves? 

Cleo. In the purſuit of hilSwreſcrvation, men diſcover a 
reſtleſs endeavour to make themſelves eaſy, which inſenfibly 
teaches them to avoid miſchief on all emergencies : and when 
human creatures once ſubmit to government, and are uſed 
to live under the reſtraint of laws, it is incredible how many 
uſeful cautions, ſhifts," and ſtratagems they will learn to prac. 
tiſe by experience and imitation, from converling together, 
without being aware of the natural cauſes that oblige: them 
to act as they do, viz. the paſſions within, that, unknown 
to themſelves, govern their will and direct their behaviour. 

Hor. — (—„—„— men as mere d 
does brutes. 

: Geo I 1 no 2 deſign: doe I am of opinion; that 
men find out the uſe of their limbs by inſtinct, as much as 
brutes do the uſe of theirs; and that, without knowing any 
thing of geometry or arithmetic; even children may learn 
to peform actions that ſeem to beſpeak great ſkill in mecha- 
nics, and a conſiderable nee err and ene in 
the contrivance beſides. 

Har. What actions are they. which yo zugt this gm dic 

loi The advantageous poſtures which they will chooſe 
in reſiſting force, in pulling, puſhing, or otherwiſe remov- 
ing weight; from their ſleight and dexterity in throwing 
ſtones, and other projectiles; ans n nee N 
made uſe of in leaping. 

Hor. What ſtupenduous cunning, 1 pray: > 
f Gleo.: When men would leap! or jump a great way, you 
know, they take a run before they throw themſelves off the 
ground. It is certain, that, by this means, they jump far- 
ther, and with greater force than they could do otherwiſe: 
the reaſon likewiſe is very plain. The body partakes of, 
and is moved by two motions; and the velocity, impreſſed up- 
on it by leaping, muſt be added to ſo much, as it retained of 
the velocity it was put into by running: Whereas, the body 
of a perſon who takes this leap, as he is ſtanding ill, has no 
other motion, than what is received from the muſcular 
ſtrength exerted in the act of leaping. See a thouſand boys, 
as well as men, jump, and they will make uſe of this ſtrata- 
gem; but you will not find one of them that does it know- 
ingly for that reaſon. What I Dave ſaid of that ſtratagery 
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made uſe of in leaping,” I deſire you would apply to * doc- 
trine of good manners, which is taught and practiſed by 
millions, who never thought on the origin of politeneſs, or ſo 
much as knew the real benefit it is of to ſociety. The moſt 
crafty and defigning will every where be the firſt, that, for 
intereſt-ſake, will learn to conceal this paſſion of pride; and, 
in a little time, nobody will ſhow the leaſt ſymptom of it. 
whilſt he is aſking favours, or ſtands in need of help. 

Hur. That rational creatures ſhould do all this, without 
thinking or knowing what they are about, is inconceivable. 
Bodily motion is one thing, and the exerciſe of the under- 
ſtanding is another; and therefore agreeable poſtures, a 
graceful mien, an eaſy carriage, and a genteel outward bel 
haviour, in general, may be learned and contracted perhaps 
without much” thought; but good manners are to be ob- 
ſerved every where, in ſpeaking, wn, and N r 
tions to be performed by others. 13 10-23 

Cleo. To men who never turned their bebe that no 
it certainly is almoſt inconceivable | to what "prodigious 
height, from next to nothing, ſome arts may be, and have 
deen raiſed by human induſtry and application, by. the unin- 
terrupted labour and joint experience of many ages, though 
none but men of ordinary capacity ſnould ever be employed 
in them. What a noble, as well as beautiful, what a gloti“ 
ous machine is a firſt rate man of war when ſhe iß under 
fail, well rigged, and well manned! As in bulk and 
it is vaſtly ſuperior to any other moveable body of human 
invention, ſo there is no other that has an equal variety of 
differently ſurpriſing contrivances to boaſt of. There are 
many ſets of hands in the nation, that, not wanting proper 
materials, would be able in leſs than half a- year, to produce, 
ft out, and navigate a firſt rate? yet it is certain, that this 


1 
13 11 


taſk would be impracticable, if it was not divided and ſab- 


divided into a great variety of different labours; and it is as 
certain, that none of theſe labours A any other, than 
working men of ordinary capacities. 4-265 3%, OM 
Hor. What would you inter from this 
Cleo. That we often aſeribe to the exeelleney of man's ge- 
nius, and the depth of his penetration, what is in reality 
owing to length of time, and the experience of many gene- 
rations, all of them very little differing from one another in 
natural parts and ſagacity. And to know what it muſt have 
coſt to bring that art of making ſhips for different purpoſes, 
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to the perfection in which it is now, we are only to conſider, 
in the firſt place, that many conſiderable improvements have 
been made in it within theſe fifty years and leſs; and, in the 
ſecond,” that the inhabitants of this iſland did build, and 
make uſe of ſhips eighteen hundred years. ago, and that, 
from that time to this, they have never been without. 
Hor. Which altogether make a ſtrong proof of the flow 
progreſs that art has made to be what it is. e 
ko. The Chevalier Reneau has wrote a book, in which 
he ſhows the mechaniſm of failing, and accounts mathema- 
tically for every thing that belongs to the working and ſteer. 
ing of a ſhip. I am perſuaded, that neither the firſt inventors 
of ſhips and ſailing, or thoſe who have made improvements 
ſince in any part of them, ever dreamed of thoſe reaſons, any 
more than now the rudeſt and moſt illiterate of the vulgar 
do, when they are made ſailors, which time and practice will 
do in ſpite of their teeth. We have thouſands of them that 
were firſt hauled on board, and detained againſt their wills, 
and yet, in leſs than three years time, knew every rope and 
every pully in the ſhip, and without the leaſt ſcrap of ma- 
thematics, had learned the management as well as uſe of 
them, much better than the greateſt mathematician could 
have done in all his lifetime, if he had never been at ſea. 
The book I mentioned, among other curious things, demon- 
ſtrates what angle the rudder muſt make with the keel, to 
render its influence upon the ſhip the moſt powerful. This 
has its merit; but a lad of fifteen, who has ſerved a year of 
his time on board of a hoy, knows every thing that is uſe- 
ful in this demonſtration, practically. Seeing the poop al- 
ways anſwering the motion of the helm, he only minds the 
latter, without making the leaſt reflection on the rudder, un- 
til in a year or two more his knowledge in ſailing, and 
capacity of ſteering his veſſel, become ſo habitual to him, 
that he guides her, as he does his own body, by inſtinct, 
though he is balf aſleep, or thinking on quite another thing. 

Hor. If, as you ſaid, and which I now believe to be true, 
the people who firſt invented, and afterwards improved upon 
ſhips and failing, never dreamed of thoſe reaſons of Mon- 
ſieur Reneau, it is impoſſible that they ſhould have acted 
from them, as motives that induced them à priori, to put 
their inventions and improvements in practice, with know- 
ledge and deſign, which, I ſuppoſe, is what you intended to 
Prove. Ati. by t AH i: * 81 1 
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Cleo. It is; and I verily believe, not only that the raw be- 
ginners, who made the firſt eſſays in either art, good man- 
ners as well as ſailing, were ignorant of the true canſe ; the 
real foundation thoſe arts arg built upon in nature; but Bi 
wiſe that, even now both arts are brought to great perfec- 
i tion, the greateſt part of thoſe that are moſt expert, and 
daily making improvements in them, know as little of the 
h 


rationalo of them, as their predeceſſors did at firſt : though I 
believe, at the ſame time, Monſieur Reneau's reaſons to be 
„very juſt, and yours as good as his; that is, I believe, that 
there is as much truth and ſolidity in your accounting for 
the origin of good manners, as there is in his for the ma- 
nagement of ſhips. They are very ſeldom the ſame ſort of 
people, thoſe that invent arts and improvements in them, 
and thoſe that inquire into the reaſon of things: this latter is 
molt commonly ptactiſed by ſuch as are idle and indolent, 
that are fond of retirement, hate buſineſs, and take delight 
in ſpeeulation; whereas, none ſucceed oftener in the firft, 
than active, ſtirring, and laborious men, ſuch as will put their 
hand to the ploygh, try experiments, and give all their at- 
tention to what they are abaut. 


o © © 


beſt at invention of all ſorts. 


and other-trades and myſteries, are, from mean beginnings, 
brought to great perfection; but the many improvements 
that can be remembered to have en made in them, have, 
tor the generality, been wing to 4 s, who either were 
brought up to, or had long practiſed, and been converſant in 
thoſe trades, and not to great profielents in chemiſtry, or 
other parts of philoſophy, whom one would naturally expect 
thoſe things from. In ſome of theſe arts, eſpecially grain or 
„ carlet-dying, there are proceſſes really aſtoniſhing; and, 
„dy the mixture of varicus ingredients, by fire and fermenta- 
von, ſeveral operations are performed, which the moſt ſaga- 
> cious naturaliſt; cannot account for hy any fyftem yet 
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n known; a certain ſigu that they were not invented by rea- 
p ſoning 4 priori. When ance the generality begin to canceal 
the high value they have for themſelves, men muſt become 
more tolerable. to one another. Now, new improvements 
- I muſt be made evefy day, until ſome of them grow impu- 
dent enough, not only to deny the high value they have for 

themſelves, but bkewiſe' to * that they have greater 


5 


Hen. It is commonly imagined, that ſpeculative mod are 
Cleo, Yet it is a miſtake. Sp bet grain. N | 
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value for others, than they” have for themſelves.” This will 
brimg in complaifance ; and now flattery Will ruſti in upon 
them like at torrent. As ſoon as they are arrived at this 
of inſincerity: they will. find the benefit of it, and teach 

it their children. The paſſion of ſhame is ſo general; and 
ſo early diſcovered in all human creatures, that no hation 
can be fo ſtupid, as to be long without obſerving and making 
uſe ot it accordingly,” The tame may be ſaid of the credu- 
hty of infants, which is very inviting to many good pur- 
poſes. The knowledge of parents is communicated to 
their offspring. and every one's experience in life being add. 
ed'!to-what' he learned in his youth, every generation after 
this muſt be better taught than the preceding; by Which 
means, in two or three 1 good drr may by 

brought to great perfection 17 IK 

Hor. When they are thus far advanced, it is eaſy 8 con- 
ceiye the reſt: For improvements, I ſuppoſe, are made in 
good manners, as they are in all other arts and ſoiences. But 
to commence from ſavages, men, I believe, would make but 
a ſmull progreſs in good manners the firſt three hundred 
years. The Romans, who had a much better beginning, 
had been a nation above ſix centuries, and were almoſt mal- 
ters of the world, before they could be ſaid to be a polite 
people! What Fam moſt aſtoniſhed at, and which Lam new 
convinced of, is, that the baſis of all this machinery * ride. 
Another thing I wonder at, is, that you choſe to .of a 
nation that entered upon good manners before t bad any 
notions uf virtue or religion, Wmv 1 V r (4 there never 
was in the world. % ,09 qu 110% 
50 C Tv. Pardon me Horatio; 3 1 is nods Aufinunted 
that they had none, but I had no reaſon to (mention them. 
In the firſt place, you aſked my opinion concerning the uſe 
of -politeneſs in this world, abſtract from the conſiderations 
of a future ſtate: Secondly, the art of goed manners has 0. 


thing to do with virtue or religion, though it ſeldom claſhes 


with either. It is a ſcience that is ever built on the fame 
ſteady principle in our nature, whatever N or the ck. 
mate may be in which it is practiſed. 
Har. How can any thing be ſaid not ta claſh with virtue 
or religion, that has nothing to do with N and conſe- 
quently-diſclaims bot 
che This, I confeſs, ſeems to be a ;paradox'; yet It is true. 
The doctrine of good manners — men to ſpeak well ot 
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all virtues, but requires no more of them in any age or coun- 
try, than the outward appearance of thoſe in faſhion. And 
as to ſacred matters, it is every where ſatisfied with ſeeming 
conformity in outward worſhip ; for all the religions in the 
univerſe are equally agreeable to good manners, where they 
are national; and pray what opinion muſt we ſay a teacher 
to be of, 5 whom all opinions are probably alike? All the 
precepts of good manners throughout the world have the 
lame tendency, and are no more than the various methods 
of making ourſelves acceptable to others, with as little preju- 
dice to ourſelves as is poſfible: by which artifice we aſſiſt 


one another in the enjqyments of lite, and refining upon 


pleaſure; and every individual perſon is rendered more hap- 
py by it in the fruition of all the good things he can pur- 


chaſe, than he could have been without ſuch behaviour. 1 


mean happy, in the ſenſe of the voluptuous. Let us look 
back on old Greece, the Roman empire, or the great eaſtern 
nations that flouriſhed before them, and we ſhall find, that 
luxury and politeneſs ever grew up together, and were never 
enjoyed aſunder; that comfort and delight upon earth have 
always employed the wiſhes of the beau monde; and that, 
as their chief ſtudy and greateſt ſolicitude, to outward ap- 
pearance, have ever been directed to obtain happineſs i in this 
world, ſo what would become of them in the next, ſeems, to 
the naked eye, always to have been the leaſt of their concern. 

Hor. I thank you for your lecture: you have ſatisfied me 
in ſeveral things, which 1 had intended to aſł: But you have 
ſaid ſome others, that I muſt have time to conſider; after 
which I am reſolved to wait upon you again; fot᷑ I begin to 


believe, that, concerning the knowledge of 8 moſt | 


books are either very defective or very deceitful. 

leo. There is not a more copious, nor a [liens Faithful 
volume than human nature, to thoſe who will diligently per- 
uſe it; and I fincerely believe, that I have diſcovered ho- 
thing to you, whichyit you bad: thought of it with attention, 
you would not have found out yourſelf. But I ſhall never 
be better pleaſed with myſelf, than when I neee 
any entertainment you ſhall mene E 0933 
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noa ærio AND CLEOMBNESs. 


| CLEOMENES. ? 

Yum FR . 

Hor. What ſay you now, Cleomencs; is 1 nat this with. 
out ceremony? ??⸗- jt 

Geo. You are very oblicing. 103 

Hor, When they told me where you wat, 1 jonas ſuffer 
nobody to tell you who it was that Wanted, you, or to come 

les. This is friendly, indeed! 29d þ! 

Har. You fee what a proficient Lam: 210 a little 2 er 


will teach me to lay aſide all good manners. 

Co. You make a fine tutor of me. [1] 

Hor. ln this dy of yours 
© Very pretty! place. , 03 Bs 2 

.Gleo, rg K, becauld.the ſam never enters it. nel 


Hor. A very pretty room: | 
Low Shall we ſit doun i in it? Itis 3 in be 
houſme. un a. n Bit Sto 
Hor. With all my heat. Salad toni I bas : 1 
(Ao. I, was in hopes . yau before now:, you 
hay taken 4 long time to.confider. | avid 361 blow por 
Hen. uſt eight days? 48001 „111% e 152100 0 
Cleo. Have you thought on the novelty i ſtartedꝰ 
Hor. 1 have, and think it not void of probability ; for that 
there are no innate ideas, and men come into the world 
without any knowledge at all, I am convinced of, and there- 
fore it is evident to me, that all arts and ſciences muſt onee 
have had a beginning in ſomebody's brain, whatever oblivion 


ä 
| 
| 
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that may now be loſt in. I have thought twenty times 
ſince I ſaw you laſt, on the origin of good manners, and 
what a 1 ſcene it would be to a man who is tolerably 
well verſed in the world, to ſee among a rude nation thoſe 
firſt eſſays they * oy concealing their pride from one ana- 
ther. 

Cleo. You 15 by this that it is chiefly the novelty of 
things that ſtrikes, as well in begetting our averſion, as in 
gaining our approbation ; and that we may look upon ma- 
ny indifferently, when they come to be familiar to us, 
though they were ſhocking when they were new. You are 
now diverting yourſelf with a truth, which eight days ago 


you would have given an hundred guineas not to have | 


known. 
Hor. I begin to believe there is bothing ſo abſurd, that i it 
would appear to us to be ſuch, if we had been accuſtomed 
to it very young. 
Cleo. In a tolerable education, we are ſo induſtriouſly and 
o aſſiduouſſy inſtructed, from our moſt early infancy,.in the 
ceremonies of bowing, and pulling off hats, and other rules 


of behaviour, that even before we are men we hardly look 


upon a mannerly deportment as a thing acquired, or think 
converſation to be a ſcience. Thouſand things are — 
eaſy and natural in poſtures and motions, as well as ſpea 
and writing, that have cauſed infinite pains to — as 
as ourſelves, and which we know to be the product of art. 


What awkward lumps have I known, which the CR 


maſter has put limbs to ! 
Hor. Yeſterday morning as I fat muſing by myſelf, an ex- 
preſſion of yours which I did not fo much reflect upon at 
inſt when I heard it, came into my head, and made me 
ſmile. Speaking of the rudiments of good manners in an in- 
tant nation, when they once entered upon concealing their 
pride, you ſaid, that improvements would be made every day, 


* till ſome of them grew impudent enough, not only to 


deny the high . they had for themſelves, but like- 
* wife to pretend that they —_ EE others than 
they had for themfelves.”. 


Clæo. It is certain, that this every where muſt have been 


the forerunner; of flattery. NG TH 

Hor.) When you talk of lattery — in e 
you think of the firſt man that had the fiice to tell dure 
that he was his 'homble ſerram? ig 190 geg 
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Cleo. If that had been a new compliment, I ſhould have 
| — much more at the ſimplicity of the proud man 
that ſwallowed, than I would have done at the pony 
of the knave that made it. 

Hor. It certainly once was new: which pray do you be- 
lie ve more ancient, mga off the hat, or ſaying, y__ N 
ble ſervant > | 

leo. IT hey are both of them Gothic and modern. 

Hor. I believe pulling off the hat was firſt, it being the 
emblem of liberty. 

(leo. I do not think ſo: for he wie pulled of his hat the 
Grit time; could not have been underſtood, if ſaying your 
ſervant had not been practiſed: and to ſhow reſpect, a man 
as well might have pulled off one of his ſhoes, as his hat; if 
faying, your ſervant, had not been an eſtabliſhed and well. 
known compliment. 

Hor. So he might, as you ſay, and had a better authority 
for the firſt, than he could have for the latter. 

Co. And to this day, taking of the hat is a dumb ſhow of 
a known civility in words: Mind now the power of cuſtom, 
and imbibed notions. We both laugh at this Gothic abſur- 
dity, and are well afſured, that it muſt have had its-origin 
from the baſeſt flattery ; yet neither of us, walking with our 
hats on, could meet an acquaintance with whom we are not 
very familiar, without ſhowing this piece of civility ; nay, it 
it would be a pain to us not to do it. But we have no rea- 
ſon to think, that the compliment of ſaying, your ſervant, 
began among equals; but rather that, flatterers having 
given it to princes, it grew afterwards more common: for all 
thoſe poſtures and flexions of body and limbs, had in all pro- 
bability their riſe from the adulation that was paid to conque- 
rors and tyrants; who, having every body to fear, were al- 
ways alarmed at the leaſt ſnadow of oppoſition, and never 
better pleaſed than with ſubmiſſive and — poſtures: 
and you ſee, that they have all a tendency that way; they 
promiſe ſecurity, and are filent endeavours to eaſe and rid 
them, not only of their fears, but likewiſe every ſuſpicion of 
harm approaching them: ſuch as lying proſtrate on our faces, 
touching the ground with our heads, kneeling, bowing low, 
* 5 ur hands upon our breaſts, or holding them behind 
us, folding our arms together, and all the crimges that can be 

made to demonſtrate that we neither indulge our eaſe, nor 
land upon our guard. Theſe are evident ſigus and con- 
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yincing proofs to a ſuperior, that we have a mean opinion of 
ourſelves in reſpect to him, that we are at his mercy, and 
have no thought to reſiſt, much leſs to attack him; and 
therefore it is highly probable, that ſaying, your ſervant, and 

pulling off the hat, were at firſt demonſtrations of obedience 
to thoſe that claimed it. 

Hor. Which in tract of time became more familiar, and 
were made uſe of reciprocally in the way of civility. 

Cleo. I believe ſo; for as good manners increaſe, we ſee, 
that the higheſt compliments are made common, and new 
ones to ſuperiors invented inſtead of them. 

Hor. So the word grace, which not long ago was a title, 
that none but our kings and queens were honoured with, is 
devolved upon archbiſhops and dukes. 

Clev. It was the ſame with highneſs, which is now given to 
the children, and even the grandchildren of kings 

Hor. The dignity that is annexed to the fignification of 
the word ord, has been better preſerved with us, than in moſt 
countries: in Spaniſh, Italian, high and low Dutch, it is pro- 
ſtituted to almoſt every body. 

Cleo. It has had better fate in France ; where likewiſe the 
word fire has loſt nothing of its majeſty, and is only uſed to 
the monarch: whereas, with us, it is a compliment' of addreſs, 
that may be made to a cobler, as well as to a king. 

Hor. Whatever alterations may be made in the ſenſe of 
words, by time; yet, as the world grows more poliſhed, flat- 
tery becomes leſs barefaced, and the deſign of it upon man's 
pride is better diſguiſed than it was formerly, To praiſe a 
man to his face, was very common among the ancients : con- 
ſidering humility to be a virtue particularly required of 
Chriſtians, I have often wondered how the fathers of the 
church could ſuffer thoſe. acclamations and applauſes, that 
were made to them whilſt they were preaching ; and which, 
though ſome of them ſpoke againſt them, many of them ap- 
pear to have been extremely fond of. 

Cleo. Human nature is always the ſame; where men ex- 
ert themſelves to the utmoſt, and take uncommon pains, that 
ſpend and waſte the ſpirits, thoſe applauſes are very revivin 
the fathers who ſpoke nn then, ſpoke chiefly againſt t 
abuſe of them. 


Hol Nun weben Mage nad en n * | 


out, as often the greateſt part of an audience did, Sophos, di- 
vnitus, non poteſt melius, mirabiliter, gerne, ingenioſe : they 
B E 
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told the preachers likewiſe that they were orthodox, and 
ſometimes called them, apgſtolus decimus tertius. 


Cleo. Theſe words at the end of a period might have paſ. 
ſed, but the repetitions of them were often ſo loud and ſo ge. 


neral, and the noiſe they made with their hands and feet 
ſo diſturbing in and out of ſeaſon, that they could not hear 


a quarter of the the ſermon ; yet ſeveral fathers owned that it 


was highly delightful, and ſoothing human frailty. | 

Hor. The behaviour at churches is more decent, as it is 
now. a 

Cleo. Since paganiſm has been quite extinct in the old 
weſtern world, the zeal of Chriſtians is much diminiſhed from 
what it was, when they had many oppoſers : the want of 
fervency had a great hand in aboliſhing that faſhion. 

Hor. But whether it was the faſhion or not, it muſt always 
have been ſhocking, _ 

Cleo. Do you think, that the repeated acclamations, the 
clapping, ſtamping, and the moſt extravagant tokens of ap. 
plauſe, that are now uſed at our ſeveral theatres, were ever 2 
ſhocking to a favourite actor; or that the huzzas of the r 
mob, or the hideous ſhouts of ſoldiers, were ever ſhocking to e 


T1 OP f, DI SO 


perſons of the higheſt diſtinction, to whole honour they were 


made ? | 0 
Hor. I have known princes that were very much tired 
with them. | | 7 
Cleo. When they had too much of them; but never at 
firſt, In working a machine, we ought to have regard to 


the ſtrength of its frame: limited creatures are not ſuſcepti- 


ble of infinite delight ; therefore we fee; that a pleaſure is 


that are raviſhing to a man at firſt, and perhaps continue to 


may become more moderately pleaſing, indifferent, cloying 
troubleſome, and even ſo ofteniiye as to create pain, all in 


tracted beyond its due bounds becomes a pain : / but where 
the cuſtom of the country is not broken in upon, no noile, 
that is palpably made in our praiſe, and which we may hear 
with decency, .can ever be ungrateful, if it do not outlaſt a 
reaſonable time; but there is no cordial fo ſovereign, that it 
may not become offenſive, by being taken to excels. 
Har. And the ſweeter and more delicious liquors are, the 
ſooner they become fulſome, and the leſs fit they are to fit by. 
Cleo. Your limile is not amiſs; and the fame; acclamations 


give him an unſpeakable delight tor eight or nine minutes, 
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leſs than three hours, if they were to continue ſo long with- 
out intermiſſion. 

Hor. There muſt be great witchcraft in ſounds, that they 
ſhould have ſuch different effects upon us, as we often ſee 
they have. - 

Cleo. The pleaſure we receive from acclamations, is not in 
the hearing ; but proceeds from the opinion we form of the 
cauſe that produces thoſe ſounds, the approbation of others, 
At the theatres all over Italy you have heard, that, when the 
whole audience demands filence and attention, which there 
is an eſtabliſhed mark of benevolence and applauſe, the noiſe 
they make comes very near, and is hardly to be diſtinguiſh- . 
ed from our hiſſing, which with us is the plaineſt token of 
diſlike and contempt : and without doubt the cat-calls to af- 
front Fauſtina were far more agreeable to Cozzoni, than the 
moſt artful ſounds ſhe ever heard from her triumphant rival. 

Hor. That was abominable ! 

Cleo. The Turks ſhow their reſpects to their ſovereigns by 
2 profound filence, which is ſtrictly kept throughout the ſe- 
raglio, and ſtill more religiouſly — the nearer you 
come to the Sultan's apartment. 

Hor. This latter is certainly the politer way of gratifying 
one's pride. 

Cleo. All that depends upon mode and cuſtom. | 

Hor. But the offerings that are made to a man's pride in 
filence, may be enjoyed without the loſs of his hearing, which 
the other cannot. 

Cleo. That is a trifle, in the gratification of that paſſion : 
we never enjoy higher pleaſure, from the appetite we would 
indulge, than when we feel nothing from any other. 

Hor. But ſilence expreſſes greater homage, and deeper ve- 
neration, than noiſe. 

Cleo. It is good to ſooth the pride of a drone ; but an ac- 
tive man loves to have that paſſion rouſed, and as it were 
kept awake, whilſt it is gratified ; and approbation from 
noiſe is more unqueſtionable than the other: however, I will 
not determine between them; much may be ſaid on both 
fides. The Greeks and Romans uſed ſounds, to ſtir up men 
to noble actions, with great ſucceſs; and the filence obſerved 
among the Ottomans has kept them very well in the ſlaviſh 
ſubmiſſion which their ſovereigns require of them: perhaps 
the one does better where abſolute power is lodged in one 
perſon, and the other _— there Is ſome ſhow of liberty. 
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Both are proper tools to flatter the pride of man, when they 
are underſtood and made uſe of as ſuch. I have known a 
very brave man uſed to the ſhouts of war, and highly de- 


Eghted with loud applauſe, be very angry with his butler, 


for waking a little rattling with his plates. 

Hor. An old aunt of mine the other day turned away a a 
very clever fellow, for not walking upon his toes; and [ 
muſt own myſelf, that the ſtamping of footmen, and all un. 
mannerly loudneſs of ſervants, are very offenſive to me; 
though I never entered into the reaſon of it before now. In 
our laſt converſation, when you deſcribed the ſymptoms of 
ſelf. liking, and what the behaviour would be of an uncivi- 
lized man, you named laughing: I know it is one of the 
characteriſties of our ſpecies; pray do you take that to be 
likewiſe the reſult of pride? | 

Cleo. Hobbes is of that opinion, and in moſt inſtances it 
might be derived fram thence; but there are ſome pheno- 
mena not to be explained by that hypotheſis ; therefore I 
would chooſe to ſay, that laughter is a mechanical motion, 
which we are naturally thrown into when we are unaccount- 
ably pleaſed. When our pride is feelingly gratified ; when 
we hear or ſee any thing which we admire or approve of; or 
when we are indulging any other paſſion or appetite, and 
the reaſon why we are pleaſed ſeems to be juſt and worthy, 
we are then far from laughing: but when things or actions 


are odd and out of the way, and bappen to pleaſe us when 


we can give no juſt reaſon why they ſhould do fo, it is then, 
generally ſpeaking, that they make us laugh. 

For. I would rather fide with what you ſaid was Hobbes's 
opinion : for the things we commonly laugh at are ſuch as 


are ſome way or other mortifying, unbecoming, or preju- 


dicial to others. 

Cleo. But what will you ſay to tickling, which vill make 
an infant laugh that is deaf and blind? 

Hor. Can you account for that by your ſyſtera ? ? 

Cleo. Not to my ſatisfaction; but I will tell you what 
mit be ſaid for it. We know by experience, that the 
ſmoother, the ſoſter, and the more ſenſible the ſkin is, the 
more tickliſh perſons are, generally ſpeaking : we know like- 
wiſe, that things rough, ſharp, and hard, when they touch 
the. ſkin, are diſpleaſing to us, even before they give pain; 
and that, on the contrary, every thing applied to the ſkin 


W ſoft and tooth, . is de- 
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lghtful. It is poſſible that gentle touches being impreſſed 
on ſeveral nervous filaments at once, every one of them pro- 
ducing a pleaſing ſenſation, may create that confuſed plea- 
ſure 5 is the occafion of laughter. H- 

Hor. But how catne you to think of mechanic motion, in 
the pleaſure of a free agent? | " 
Cleo. Whatever free agency we may pretend to in the 
forming of ideas, the effect of them upon the body is inde- 
ndent of che will. Nothing is more directly oppoſite to 
green than frowning : the one draws wrinkles on the fore- 
head, Knits the brows, and keeps the mouth ſhut : the other 
does qriite the reverſe; exporrigere frontem, you know, is a 
Latin phraſe'for being merry. In ſighing, the muſcles of the 
belly and breaſt are pulled inward, and the diaphragm is 
pulled upward more than ordinary ; and we ſeem to endea- 
your, thongh in vain, to ſqueeze and compreſs the heart, 
whilſt we draw in our breath in a forcible manner; and 
when, in that ſqueezing poſture, we have taken in as much 
air as we can contain; we throw it out with the ſame vio- 
lence we fucked it in with, and at the ſame time give a ſud- 
den relaxation to all the muſcles we employed before. Na- 
ture certainly deſigned this for ſomething in the labour for 


ſelf. preſervation which ſhe forces upon us. How mechani- 


cally do all creatures that can make any ſound, cry out, and 
complain in great afflictions, as well as pain and imminent 
danger! In great torments, the efforts of nature are ſo vio- 
lent that way, that, to diſappoint her, and pte vent the diſ- 
covery of what we feel by ſounds, and which ſhe bids us 
make, we are forced to draw our mouth into a purſe, or elſe 
ſuck in our breath, bite our lips, or {ſqueeze them cloſe to- 


gether, and ufe the moſt effectual means to. hinder the air | 


from coming out. In grief we figh, in mirth we laugh: in 
the latter little ſtreſs is laid upon the reſpiration, and this is 
performed with leſs regularity than it is at any other time; 
all the muſcles without, and every thing within feel looſe, 
and ſeem to have no other motion than what is communi= 
cated to them by the convulſive ſhakes of laughter. 

Hor. T have ſeen people laugh till they loft all their 
ſtrength, Ne | , 

Cleo How much is all this the reverſe of what we obſerve 


in ſighing! When pain or depth of oe make us cry out, tha 


mouth is drawn round, or at leaſt into an oval; the * are 
thruſted forward without touching each other, and che 
| B b 3 wh 
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tongue 1s pulled in, which is the reaſon that all nations, when 
they exclaim, cry, Oh! i | 
Hor. Why pray! 8 5 

_ Cleo, Becauſe whilſt the mouth, lips, and tongue, remain 
in thoſe poſtures, they can ſound no other vowel, and no 

conſonant at all. In laughing, the lips are pulled back, and 

ſtrained to draw the mouth in its fulleſt length. Wh": 

_ Hor. 1 would not have you lay a great ſtreſs upon. that, 

for it-is the ſame in weeping, which is an undoubted fign of 

ſorrow. noel 

Cleo. In great afflictions, where the heart is oppreſſed, and 

anxieties which we endeavour to reſiſt, few people can weep; 

but when they do, it removes the oppreſſion, and ſenſibly 

relieves them: for then their reſiſtance is gone; and weep. 
ing in diſtreſs is not ſo much a ſign of ſorrow as it is an ing. 

cation that we can bear our ſorrow no longer; and therefore 
it is counted unmanly to weep, becauſe it. ſeems to give up 
our ſtrength, and is a kind of yielding to our grief. But the 
action of weeping itſelf is not more peculiar to grief than it is 
to joy in adult people; and there are men who. ſhow, great 
fortitude in afflictions, and bear the greateſt misfortunes with 
dry eyes, that will cry heartily at a moving ſcene in a play. 
Some are eaſily wrought upon by one thing, others are 
ſooner affected with another; but whatever touches us ſo 
forcibly, as to overwhelm the mind, prompts us to weep, 
and is the mechanical cauſe of tears ; and therefore, beſides 
grief, joy, and pity, there are other things no way relating 
to ourſelves, that may have this effect upon us; ſuch as the 
relations of ſurpriſing events and ſudden turns of Providence 
in behalf of merit; inſtances of heroiſm, of generoſity ; in 
love, in friendſhip in an enemy; or the hearing or reading 
of noble thoughts and ſentiments of humanity ; more eſpeci- 
ally if theſe things are conveyed to us ſuddenly, in an agree- 
able manner, and unlooked for, as well as lively exprefſions. 
We ſhall obſerve, likewiſe, that none are more ſubject to this 
frailty of ſhedding tears on ſuch foreign accounts, than per- 
ſons of ingenuity and quick apprehenſion ; and thoſe among 
them that are moſt benevolent, generous, and open- hearted; 
whereas, the dull and ſtupid, the cruel, ſelfiſh, and deũgning, 
are very ſeldom troubled with it. Weeping, therefore, in 
earneſt, is always a ſure and involuntary demonſtration that 
ſomething ſtrikes and overcomes the mind, whatever that be 
which affects it. We find likewiſe, that outward violence, 
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as ſharp winds and ſmoke, the effluvia of onions; and other 


volatile falts, &c. have the fame effect upon the external 
fibres of the lachrymal ducts and glands that are expoſed, 
which the ſudden ſwelling and preſſure of the- ſpirits has 
upon thoſe within. The Divine Wiſdom is in nothing more 
conſpicuous than in the infinite variety of living creatures 
of different conſtruction; every part of them being contrived 
with ſtupendous 1{kill, and fitted with the utmoſt accuracy. 
for the different purpoſes they were deſigned for; The human 
body, above all, is a moſt aſtoniſhing maſter piece of art: 
the anatomiſt may have a perfect knowledge of all the bones 
and their ligaments, the muſcles and their tendons,” and be 
able to diſſect every nerve and every membrane with great 
exactneſs; the naturaliſt, likewiſe, may dive a great way into 
the inward economy, and different ſymptoms of health and 
ſickneſs: they may all approve of, and admirè the curi- 
ous machine; but no man can have a tolerable idea of the 
contrivance, the art, and the beauty of the workmanſhip 
itſelf, even in thoſe things he can ſee, without being like- 
wiſe verſed in geometry and mechanics. 

Hor. How long is it ago that mathematics were brought 
into phyſic? that art, I have heard, is brought to great cer- 
tainty by them. 

Cleo. What you ſpeak of is quite another thing. Mathe- 
matics never had, nor ever can have, any thing to do with 
phyſic, if you mean by it the art of curing the fick. The 
ſtructure and motions of the body, may perhaps be mecha- 
nically accounted for, and all fluids are under the laws of 
hydroſtatics; but we can have no help from any part of the 
mechanics in the diſcovery of things, infinitely remote from 
light, and entirely unknown as to their ſhapes and bulks. 
Phyſicians, with the reſt of mankind, are wholly ignorant of 
the firſt principles and conſtituent parts of things, in which 
all the virtues and properties of them confiſt; and this, as 
well of the blood and other juices of the body, as the ſimples, 
and conſequently all the medicines they make uſe of. There 
is no art that has leſs certainty than theirs, and the moſt 
valuable knowledge in it ariſes from obſervation, and is ſuch, 
as a man of parts and application, who has fitted himſelf for 
that ſtudy, can only be poſſeſſed. of after a long and judici- 
ous experience. But the pretence to mathematics, or the 


ulefulneſs of it in the cure of diſeaſes, is a cheat, and as ar- 
rant a piece of quackery as a ſtage and a Merry- Andrew. 
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Hor. But fince there is ſo much {kill diſplayed in the bones, 
muſcles, and groſſer parts, is it not reaſonable to think, 
that there is no leſs art beſtowed on thoſe that are beyond 
the reach of our ſenſes? 97 Ren 
(leo. I nowiſe doubt it: Microſcopes have opened a new 
world to us, and I am far from thinking, that nature ſhould 
leave off her work where we can trace her no further. I am 
ſuaded that our thoughts, and the affections of the mind, 
— a more certain and more mechanical influence upon fe. 
yeral parts of the body than has been hitherto or, in all hu- 
man probability, ever will be diſcovered. The viſible effect 
they have on the eyes and muſcles of the face, muſt ſhow the 
leaſt attentive the reaſon I have for this aſſertion. When 
in mens company we are upon our guard, and would preſerve 
our dignity, the lips are ſhut and the jaws meet; the muſcles 
of the-mouth are gently braced, and the reſt all over the 


face are kept firmly in their places: turn away from theſe Wl or 
into another room, where you meet with a fine young lady a0 
that is affable and eaſy ; immediately, before you think on an 
it, your countenance will be ſtrangely altered; and without il te: 
being conſcious of having done any thing to your face, you do 
will have quite another look; and every body that has ob- if 
ſerved you, will diſcover in it more ſweetneſs. and leſs ſeveri- MW w: 
ty than you had the moment before. When we ſuffer the th 
lower jaw to fink down, the mouth opens a little: if in this ¶ ev 
poſture we look ſtraight before us, without fixing our eyes on ¶ ou 


any thing, we may imitate the countenance of a natural; by 
dropping, as it were, our features, and laying no ſtreſs on 
any muſcle of the face. Infants, before they have learned 
to ſwallow their ſpittle, generally keep their mouths open, 


and are always drivelling: in them, before they ſhow any ve 
underftanding, and whilſt it is yet very confuſed; the muſcles ¶ pai 
of the face are, as it were, relaxed, the lower jaw falls down, an 
and the fibres of the lips are unbraced ; at leaſt, theſe phe- ¶ me 
nomena we obſerve in them, during that time, more often W me 
than we do afterwards. In extreme old age, when people act 
begin to doat, thoſe ſymptoms return; and in moſt idiots Il to 
they continue to be obſerved, as long as they live: Hence 
it is that wel ſay, that a man wants a flabbering-bib, when has 
he behaves very fillily, or talks like a natural fool. When ( 
we reflect on all this, on the one hand, and confider on the ¶ oth 


other, that none are less prone to anger than idiots, and 
no creatures are leſs affected with pride, I would alk, 
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whether there is not ſome degree of ſelf-liking, that me- 
chanically influences, and ſeems to aſſiſt us in the decent 
wearing of our faces. 

Hor. I cannot reſolve you; what I know very well- is, 
that by theſe conjectures on the mechaniſm of man, I find 
my underitanding very little informed : I wonder how we 
came upon the ſubject. | 

Cleo. You inquired into the origin of riſibility, which no- 
body can give an account of, with any certainty ; and in 
ſuch caſes every body is at liberty to make gueſles, ſo they 
draw no concluſions from them to the prejudice of any thing 
better eſtabliſhed. But the chief deſign I had in giving you 
theſe indigeſted thoughts, was to hint to you, how really 
myſterious the works of nature are; I mean, how replete 
they are every where, with a power glaringty conſpicuous, 
and yet incomprehenſible beyond all human reach; in 
order to demonſtrate, that more uſeful knowledge may be 
acquired from unwearied obſervation, judicious experience, 
and arguing from facts a pgſteriori, than from the haughty at- 
tempts of entering into firſt cauſes, and reaſoning a 
do not believe there is a man in the world of that ſagacity, 
if he was wholly unacquainted with the nature of a ipring- 
watch, that he would ever find out by dint of penetration 
the caule of its motion, if he was never to ſee the inſide: but 
every middling capacity may be certain, by ſeeing only the 
outlide, that its pointing at the hour, and keeping to time, 
proceed from the exactneſs of ſome curious workmanſhip that 
1s bid; and that the motion of the hands, what number of 
reſorts ſoever it is communicated by, is originally 'owing to 
ſomething elſe that firſt moves within. In the ſame manner 
we are ſure, that as the effects of thought upon the body are 
palpable, ſeveral motions are produced by it, by contact, 
and conſequently mechanically: but the parts, the inſtru- 
ments which that operation is performed with, are fo im- 
menſely far remote from our ſenſes, and the ſwiftneſs of the 
ation is ſo prodigious, that it infinitely furpatics our capacity 
to trace them. 

Hor. But is not thinking the buſineſs of the ſoul? What 
has mechaniſm to do with that? 

Cleo. The ſoul, whilſt in the body, cannot be ſaid to think, 
otherwiſe than an architect is faid to build a houfe, where the 
carpenters, bricklayers, &c, do the work, which he chalks | 
out and ſuperintends. | We 
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Hor. Which part of the brain do you think the ſoul to be 
more immediately lodged in ; or do you take it to be dif. 
fuſed through the whole ? | 

Cleo. I know nothing of it more than what I have told 
you already. | 

Hor. 1 plainly feel that this operation of thinking is a la- 
bour, or at leaſt ſomething that is tranſacting in my head, 
and not in my leg nor my arm: what inſight or real know. 
ledge have we from anatomy concerning it ? | | 

Cleo. None at all 4 our the moſt; conſummate ana. 
tomiſt knows no more of it than a butcher's apprentice. We 
may admire the curious duplicate of coats, and cloſe embroi- 
dery of veins and arteries that environ the brain : but when 
diſſecting it we have viewed the ſeveral pairs of nerves, with 
their origin, and taken notice of ſome glands: of various 
ſhapes and ſizes, which differing from the brain in ſubſtance, 
could not but ruſh in view; when theſe, I ſay, have been 
taken notice of, and diſtinguiſhed by difterent names, ſome of 
them not very pertinent, and leſs polite, the beſt- naturaliſt 
muſt acknowledge, that even of theſe large viſible parts there 


are but few, the nerves and blood-veſlels excepted, at the 
- uſe of which he can give any tolerable gueſſes: but as to 


the myſterious ſtructure of the brain itſelf, and the more ab- 
ſtruſe economy of it, that he knows nothing; but that the 
whole ſeems to be a medullary ſubſtance, compactly treaſured 
up in infinite millions of imperceptible cells, that, diſpoſed in 
an unconceivable order, are cluſtered together in a perplex- 
ing variety of folds and windings. He will add, perhaps, 
that it is reaſonable to think this to be the capacious exche- 
quer of human knowledge, in which the faithful ſenſes depo- 


ſite the vaſt treaſure of images, conſtantly, as through their 


organs they receive them ; that it is the office in which the 
ſpirits are ſeparated from the blood, and afterwards ſublimed 


and volatilized into particles hardly corporeal ; and that the 


moſt minute of theſe are always, either ſearching for, or va- 
riouſly diſpoſing the images retained, and ſhooting through 
the infinite meanders of that wonderful ſubſtance, employ 
themſelves, without ceaſing, in that inexplicable pertorm- 


' ance, the contemplation of which fills the moſt exalted. genius 


with amazement. ws eee | 
Hor. Theſe are very airy. conjectures; but nothing of all 

this can be proved: The ſmallneſs of the parts, you will ſay, 

is the reaſon ; but if greater improvements were made in op- 
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tic glaſſes, and microſcopes could be invented that magnifi- 
ed objects three or four millions of times more than they do 
now, then certainly thoſe minute particles, fo immenſely re- 
mote from the ſenſes you ſpeak of, might be obſerved, if that 
which does the work 1s corporeal at all. 

Cleo. That ſuch improvements are impoſſible, is demon- 
ſtrable; but if it was not, even then we could have little help 
from anatomy. The brain of an animal cannot be looked 
and ſearched into whilſt it is alive. Should you take the 
main ſpring out. of a watch, and leave the barrel that con- 
tained it ſtanding empty, it would be impoſſible to ſind out 
what it had been that made it exert itſelf, whilſt it ſhowed 
the time. We might examine all the wheels, and every 
other part belonging either to the movement or the motion, 
and, perhaps, find out the uſe of them, in relation to the 
turning of the hands; but the firſt cauſe of this labour would 
remain a myſtery for ever. 

Hor. The main ſpring in us is the foul, which is immate- 
rial and immortal : but what is that to other creatures that 
have a brain like ours, and no ſuch immortal ſubſtance diſ- 
tinct from body? Do not you believe that dogs and horſes 
think? | | 

Cleo. I believe they do, though i in a degree of perfection 
far inferior to us. 

Hor. What is it that ſuperintends thought in them? where 
muſt we look for it? which is the main ſpring ? 

Cleo. I can anſwer you no otherwiſe, than life. 

Hor. What is life ? 

Cleo. Every body underſtands the meaning of the word, 
though, perhaps, nobody knows the principle of life, that 
part which gives motion to all the reſt. 

Hor. Where men are certain that the truth of a thing is 
not to be known, they will always differ, and endeavour to 
impoſe upon one another. 

Cleo. Whilſt there are fools and knaves, they will; but I 
have not impoſed upon you: what 1 ſaid of the labour of the 
brain, I told you, was a conjecture, which I recommend no 
farther to you than you ſhall chink it probable. You ought 
to expect no demonſtration of a thing, that from its nature 
can admit of none. When the breath is gone, and the cir- 
culation ceaſed, the inſide of an animal is vaſtly different 
from what it was whulft the lungs play ed, and the blood and 
juices were in full motion through every part of it. Lou 
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have ſeen thoſe engines that raiſe water by the help of fire; 


the ſteam you know, is that which forces it up; it is as im. 
poſſible to ſee the volatile particles that perform the labour 
of the brain, when the creature is dead, as in the engine it 
would be to ſee the ſteam (which yet does all the work), 
when the fire is out and the water cold. Yet if this engine 
was ſhown to a man when it was not at work, and it was ex. 
plained to him, which way it raiſed the water, it would be a 
ftrange incredulity, or great dullneſs of apprehenfion, not to 
believe it; if he knew perfectly well, that by heat, liquids 


may be rarified into vapour. 


Hor. But do not you think there is a difference i in ſouls; 
and are they all equally good or equally bad? 

. Cleo. We have ſome tolerable ideas of matter and motion; 
or, at leaſt, of what we mean by them, and therefore we may 
form ideas of things corporeal, though they are beyond the 


reach of our ſenſes; and we can conceive any portion of 


matter a thouſand times leſs than our eyes, even by the help 
of the beſt microſcopes, ate able to ſee it: but the ſoul is al. 
together incomprehenfible, and we can determine but little 
about it, that is not revealed to us. I believe that the differ. 
ence of capacities in men, depends upon, and.1s entirely 
owing to the difference there is between them, either in the 
fabric itſelf, that is, the greater or lefſer exactneſs in the com. 
poſure of their frame, or elſe in the uſe that is made of it, 
The brain of a child, newly born, is charte blanche; and, 
as you have hinted very juſtly, we have no ideas, which we 
are not obliged for to our ſenſes. I make no queſtion, but 
that in this rummaging of the ſpirits through the brain, in 
hunting after, joining, ſeparating, * and compound: 
ing of ideas with inconceivable ſwiftneſs, under the ſuperin- 

tendency of the ſoul, the action of thinking conſiſts. The 
beſt thing, therefore, we can do to infants after the firſt 
month, beſides feeding and keeping them from harm, 1s to 
make them take in ideas, beginning by the two moſt uſeful 
ſenſes, the ſight and hearing; and diſpoſe them to ſet about 
this labour of the brain, and by our example encourage them 


to imitate us in thinking; which, on their ſide, is very poor- 


ly performed at firſt, Therefore the more an infant in 
health is talked to and jumbled about, the better it is for it, 
at leaſt, for the firſt two years; and for its attendance in thi 
early education, to the wiſeſt matron in the world, I would 


preter an active young wench, whoſe tongue never ſtands 
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fill, that ſhould run about, and never ceaſe diverting and 
playing with it whilſt it was awake; and where people can 
afford it, two or three of them, to relieve one another when 
they are tired, are better than one. 

Hor. Then you think children reap great benefit from the 
nonſenſical chat of nurſes? 

Cleo. It is of ineſtimable uſe to them, and*eaches them to 
think, as well as ſpeak, much ſeoner and better, than with 
equal aptitude of parts they would do without. The buſi. 
neſs is to make them exert thoſe faculties, and keep infants 
continually employed about them; for the time which is 
lot then, is never to be retrieved. 

Hor. Yet we ſeldom remember any thing of what we ſaw 
or heard, before we were two years old: then what would be 
loft, if children ſhould not hear all that impertinence? 

Cleo. As iron is to be hammered whilſt it is hot and duc. 
tile, ſo children are to be taught when they are young : as 
the fleſh and every tube and membrane about them, are then 
tenderer, and will yield ſooner to flight impreſſions, than af- 
terwards ; ſo many of their bones are but cartilages, and the 
brain itſelf is much ſofter, and in a manner fluid. This is the 
reaſon, that it cannot ſo well retain the imiages it receives, as 
it does afterwards, when the. ſubſtance of it comes to be of a 
better conſiſtence. But as the firſt images are loſt, ſo they 
are continually ſucceeded by new ones; and the brain at 
firſt ſerves as a ſlate to cypher, or a ſampler to work upon. 
What infants ſhould chiefly learn, is the performance itſelf, 
the exerciſe of thinking, and to contract a habit of diſpoſing, 
and with eaſe and agility managing the 1mages retained, to 
the purpoſe intended ; which is never attained better than 
whilſt the matter is yielding, and the organs are moſt flexible 
and ſupple. So they but exerciſe themſelves in thinking and 
ſpeaking, it is no matter what they think on, or what they 
lay, that is inoffenſive. In ſprightly infants, we ſoon ſee by 
their eyes the efforts they are making to imitate us, before 
they are able; and that they try at this exerciſe of the brain, 
and make eſſays to think, as well as they do to hammer out 
words, we may know from the incoherence of their actions, 
and the ſtrange abſurdities they utter: but as there are more 
degrees of thinking well, than there are of ſpeaking plain, 
the firſt is of the greateſt conſequen ede. 

Hor. I wonder you ſhould talk of teaching, and lay ſo 


great a ſtreſs on a thing that comes ſo naturally to us, as” 
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thinking: no action is performed with greater velocity by 

every body: as quick as thought, is a proverb, and in ef 
than a moment a ſtupid peaſant may remove his ideas from 
London to Japan, as eaſily as the greateſt wit. 

Cleo. Vet there is nothing, in which men differ ſo im. 
menſely from one another, as they do in the exerciſe of this 
faculty: the differences between them in height, bulk, 
ſtrength, and beauty, are trifling in compariſon to that which 
I ſpeak of; and there is nothing in the world more valuable, 
or more plainly perceptible in perſons, than a happy dexter. 
ty of thinking. Two men may have equal knowledge, and 
yet the one (hall ſpeak as well oft-hand, as s the other can af. 
ter two hours ſtudy. 

- Hor. | take it for granted, that no man would ſtudy two 
hours for a ſpeech, if he knew how to make it in leſs; and 
therefore I cannot ſee what reaſon you have to ſuppoſe two 
fuch perſons to be of equal knowledge. 
Cleo. There is a double meaning in the word knowing, 
which you ſeem not to attend to. There is a great differ. 
ence between knowing a violin when you ſee it, and know. 
ing how to play upon it. The knowledge I ſpeak of 
is of the firſt fort; and if you conſider it in that ſenſe, 
you mult be of my opinion; for no ſtudy can fetch any 
thing out of the brain that is not there. Suppoſe you con- 
ceive a {ſhort epiſtle in three minutes, which another, who 
can make letters and join them together as faſt as your. 
ſelf, is yet an hour about, though both of you write the ſame 
thing, it is plain to me, that the flow perfon knows as much 
as you do; at leaſt it does not appear that he knows leſs. He 
has received the ſame images, but he cannot come at them, 
or at leaſt not diſpoſe them in that order, ſo ſoon as yourlelt, 
When we ſee two exerciſes of equal goodneſs, either in proſe 
or verſe, if the one is made ex tempore, and we are ſure of it, 
and the other has coſt tuo days labour, the author of the firſt 
is a perſon of finer natural paits than the other, though their 
knowledge, for ought we know, 1s the ſame. You ſee, then, 
the difference between knowledge, as it ſignifies the treaſure 
of images received, and knowledge, or rather: ſkill, to find 
out thoſe images when we want them, and work them readi- 
ly to our purpoſe, 

Hor. When we know ning; and cannot readily think of 
if, or bring it —— er ———— = 
memory. k 
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Clo. So it may be in part: but there are men of prodi- 
gious reading, that have likewiſe great memories, who judge 
ill, and ſeldom ſay any thing a propos, or ſay it when it is too 
late. Among the belluones librorum, the cormorants of books, 
there are wretched reaſoners, that have canine appetites, and 
no digeſtion. What numbers of learned fools do we not 
meet with in large libraries; from whoſe works it is evident, 
that knowledge muſt have lain in their heads, as furniture at 
an upholder's; and the treaſure of the brain was a burden to 
them inſtead of an ornament ! All this proceeds from a de- 
fet in the faculty of thinking; an unſkilfulneſs, and want 
of aptitude in managing, to the beſt advantage, the ideas we 
have received. We ſee others, on the contrary, that have 
very fine ſenſe, and no literature at all. The generality of 
women are quicker of invention, and more ready at repartee, 
than the men, with equal helps of education; and it is ſur- 
priſing to ſee, what a conſiderable figure ſome of them make 
in converſation, when we conſider the ſmall opportunities 
they have had of acquiring knowledge. 

Hor. But ſound judgment is a great rarity among them. 

Cleo. Only for want of practice, application, and afliduity. 
Thinking on abſtruſe matters, is not their province in life; 
and as the ſtations they are commonly placed in find them 


other employment ; but there is no- labour of the brain 


which women are not as capable of performing, at leaft as 
well as the men, with the ſame aſſiſtance, if they ſet about, 
and perſevere in it : ſound judgment is no more thah the 
reſult of that labour: he that uſes himſelf to take things to 
pieces, to compare them together, to conſider them abſtract- 
ly and impartially ; that is, he who of two propoſitions 
he is to examine ſeems not to care which is true; he 
that lays the whole ſtreſs of his mind on every part alike, 
and puts the ſame thing in all the views it can be ſeen 
in : he, I ſay, that employs himſelf moſt often in this exerciſe, 
is moſt likely ceteris paribus to acquire what we call a found 
judgment. The workmanſhip in the make of women ſeems 
to be more elegant, and better finiſhed : the features are 
more delicate, the voice is ſweeter, the whole outſide of them 
is more curiouſly wove, than they are in men; and the dif. 
ference in the ſkin between theirs and ours is the ſame, as 
there is between fine cloth and coarſe. There is no reaſon 
to imagine, that nature ſhould have been more neglectful of 
them out of ſight, than ſhe has where we can trace her; and 
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not have taken the ſame care of them in the formation, of P. 
the brain, as to the nicety of the ſtructure, and ſuperior ac. 


curacy in the fabric, which is ſo viſible in the reſt of their WM ” 
frame. 


Hor. Beauty is their attribute, as ſtrength i is ours. 


Cleo. How minute foever thoſe particles of the brain are, la 
that contain the ſeveral images, and are aſſiſting in the ope. : 
ration of thinking, there muſt be a difference in the juſt. Ml © 
neſs, the ſymmetry, and exactneſs of them between one 


perſon and another, as well as there is in the groſſer parts: 
what the women excel us 1n, then, is the goodneſs of the in- f 
ſtrument, either in the harmony or pliableneſs of the organs, n 
which muſt be yery material in the art of thinking, and is | 
the only thing that deſerves the name of natural parts, fince tn 
the aptitude I have ſpoke of, depending upon exerciſe, is no- 
toriouſly acquired. 

Hor. As the workmanſhip in the brain is rather more cu- 
rious in women than it is in men, ſo, in ſheep and oxen, 
dogs and horſes, I ſuppoſe it is infinitely coarſer. 

Cleo. We have no reaſon to think otherwiſe. * 

Hor. But after all, that ſelf, that part of us that wills and or 

| wiſhes, that chooſes one thing rather than another, muſt be I 1, 
q incorporeal ; For if it is matter, it muſt either be one ſingle 
particle, which I can almoſt feel it is not, or a combination WF the 
of many, which is more than inconceivable. - has 

Cleo. I do not deny what you ſay ; and that the principle Il cn 
of thought and action is inexplicable in all creatures I have the 
hinted already: But its being incorporeal does not mend the Wl uh 
matter, as to the difficulty of explaining or conceiving it. I gre 
That there muſt be a mutual contact between this principle, ¶ bee 
whatever it is, and the body itſelf, is what we are certain of : 
a poſteriori ; and a reciprocal action upon each other, between ¶ nan 
an immaterial ſubſtance and matter, is as incomprehenfible ¶ do 
to human capacity, as that thought thould be the reſult ot the 
matter and motion. the 

Hor. Though wany other animals ſeem to be endued Ming 
with thought, there is no creature we are acquainted with, ¶ are 
beſides man, that ſhows or ſeems to feel a conkioufnels of pe. 
his thinking. lite 

Cleo. It is not eaſy to determine what inſtincts, properties the! 
or capacities other creatures are either. poſſeſſed or deſtitute W had 
of, when thoſe qualifications fall not under our ſenſes: But Wne: 


it is highly probable, that the principal and moſt neceflary 
| - | 
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s of the machine are leſs elaborate in animals, that attain 
to all the perfection they are capable of in three, four, five, 
or {ix years at furtheſt, than they are in a creature that hard- 
ly comes to maturity, its full growth and ſtrength in five and 
twenty, The conſciouſneſs of 4 man of fifty, that he is the 
ſame man that did ſuch a thing at twenty, and was once the 
boy that had ſuch and ſuck maſters, depends wholly: upon 
the memory, and can never be traced to the bottom: I 
mean, that no man remembers any thing of himſelf, or what 
was tranſacted before he was two years old, when he was but 
a novice in the art of thinking, and the brain was not yet 
of a due conſiſtence to retain long the images it received: 
But this remembrance, how far ſoever it may reach, gives us 
no greater ſurety of ourſelves, than we ſhould have of ano- 
ther that had been brought up with us, and never above 2 
week or a month out of ſight. A mother, when her ſon is 
thirty years old, has more reaſon to know that he is the 
ame whom ſhe brought into the world than himſelf ; and 
ſuch a one, who daily minds her ſon, and remembers the al- 
terations of his features from time to time, is more certain of 
him that he was not changed in the cradle, than ſhe can be 
of herſelf. So that all we can know of this conſciouſneſs, is, 
that it conſiſts in, or is the reſult of the running and rumma- 
ging of the ſpirits through all the mazes of the brain, and 
their looking there for facts concerning ourſelves : He that 
has loſt his memory, though otherwiſe in perfect health, 
cannot think better than a fool, and is no more conſcious 
that he is the ſame he was a-year ago, than he is of a man 
whom he has known but a fortnight. There are feveral de- 
zrees of loſing our memory; but he who has entirely loft it 
becomes, iph% facto, an idiot. 

Hor. I am conſcious of having been the occaſion of our 
nmbling a great way from the ſubject we were upon, but I 
do not repent of it: What you have ſaid of the economy of 
the brain, and the mechanical influence of thought upon 
the groſſer parts, is a noble theme for contemplation on the 
finite unutterable wiſdom with which the various inſtincts 
are fo viſibly planted in all animals, to fit them for the re- 
ſpective purpoſes they were deſigned for; and every appe- 
lite is ſo wonderfully interwove with the very ſubitance of 
their frame. Nothing could be more ſeaſonable, after you 
had ſhowed me the origin of politeneſs, and in the manage- 
ment of ſelt-hking, ſet forth the excellency of our ſpecies . 

unn 
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beyond all other animals ſo conſpicuouſly in the ſuperlative MW ; 
docilility and indefatigable induſtry, by which all multi. 
tudes are capable of drawing innumerable benefits, as well MW ; 
for the eaſe and comfort, as the welfare and ſafety of congre. Ml ; 
gate bodies, from a moſt ſtubborn and an unconquerable n 
paſſion, which, in its nature, ſeems to be deſtructive to ſo. 1 
ciableneſs and fociety, and never fails, in untaught men, to MW ; 
render them inſufferable to one another. p 
Cleo. By the ſame method of reaſoning from facts « pofte. WW , 
riori, that has laid open to us the nature and uſefulneſs of 2 
felf-liking, all the reſt of the paſſions may eaſily be account. MI 
ed, for, and become intelligible. It is evident, that the ne. MW n 
ceſſaries of life ſtand not every where ready diſhed up before 
all creatures; therefore they have inſtincts that prompt them I te 
to look out for thoſe neceffaries, and teach them how to ce 
come at them. The zeal and alacrity to gratify their appe- MW 
tites, 1s always proportioned to the ſtrength, and the degree 
of force with which thoſe inſtincts work upon every crea- 
ture : But, conſidering the diſpoſition of things upon earth, 
and the multiplicity of animals that have all their own wants 
to ſupply, it muſt be obvious, that theſe attempts of crea- 
tures, to obey the different calls of nature, will be often op- 
poſed and fruſtrated, and that, in many animals, they would 
ſeldom meet with ſucceſs, if every individual was not endued 
with a paſtion, that, ſummoning all his ſtrength, inſpired him 
with a tranſporting eagerneſs to overcome the obſtacles that 
hinder him in his great work of ſelf-preſervation. The pat- 
fion J deſcribe is called anger. How a creature poſſeſſed of 
this paſſion and ſelt-liking, when he ſees others enjoy what 
he wants, ſhould be affected with envy, can likewile be no 
myſtery. After labour, the moſt ſavage, and the moſt indu- 
ſtrious creature feeks reſt : Hence we learn, that all of them 
are furniſhed, more or leſs, with a love of eaſe : Exerting ther 
ftrength tires them ; and the loſs of ſpirits, experience teaches 
us, is beſt repaired by food and ſleep. We ſee that crea 
tures, who, in their way of living, muſt meet with the great- 
eſt oppoſition, have the greateſt ſhare of anger, and are bom 
with offenſive arms. If this anger was to employ a creature al- 
ways, without conſideration of the danger he expoſed himſel 
to, he would ſoon be deſtroyed > For this reaſon, they are all 
endued with fear; and the lion himſelf turns tail, if th 
- Hunters are armed, and too numerous. From what we ob- 
ſerve in the behaviour of brutes, we have reaſon. to thu 
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that among the more perfect animals, thoſe of the ſame ſpe- 
cies have a capacity, on many occaſions, to make their wants 
known to one another; and we are ſure of ſeveral, not only 
that they underſtand one another, but likewiſe that they 
may be made to underſtand us. In comparing our ſpecies . 
with that of other animals, when we conſider the make of 
man, and the qualifications that are obvious in him, his ſu- 
perior capacity in the faculties of thinking and reflecting be- 
yond other creatures, his being capable of learning to ſpeak, 
and the uſefulneſs of his hands and fingers, there is no room 
to doubt, that he is more fit for ſociety than any other ani- 

mal we know. » | 

Hor. Since you wholly reje& my Lord Shaftſbury's ſyſ- 
tem, I wiſh you would give me your opinion at large con- 
cerning ſociety, and the ſociableneſs of man; and I will 
hearken to you with great attention. . | 

Cleo. The cauſe of ſociableneſs in man, that is, his fitneſs 
for ſociety, is no ſuch abſtruſe matter: A perſon of middling 
capacity, that has ſome experience, and a tolerable know- 
ledge of human nature, may ſoon find it out, if his defire of 
knowing the truth be ſincere, and he will look for it without 
prepoſſeſſion; but moſt people that have treated on this 
ſubject, had a turn to ſerve, and a cauſe in view, which 
they were reſolved to maintain. It is'very unworthy of a 
philoſopher to ſay, as Hobbes did, that man is born unfit 
for ſociety, and allege no better reaſon for it, than the inca- 
pacity that infants come into the world with; but ſome of 
his adverſaries have as far overſhot the mark, when they 
aſſerted, that every thing which man can attain to, ought to 
be eſteemed as a cauſe of his fitneſs for ſociety, 

Hor. But is there in the mind of man a natural affection, 
that prompts him to love his ſpecies beyond what other ani- 
mals have for theirs ; or, are we born with hatred and aver- 
lion, that makes us wolves and bears to one another ? 

Cleo. I believe neither. From what appears to us in hu- 
man affairs, and the works of nature, we have more reaſon 
to imagine, that the deſire, as well as aptneſs of man to aſſo- 
ciate, do not proceed from his love to others, than we have 
to believe that a mutual affection of the planets to one ano. . 
ther, ſuperior to what they feel to ſtars more remote, is not 
the true cauſe why they keep always moving together in the 
lame ſolar ſyſtem. 4 2 
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Hor. You do not believe that the ſtars have any love for 
one another, I am ſure : Then why more reaſon ? 

Cleo. Becaule there are no phenomena plainly to contra. 
dict this love of the planets; and we meet with thouſands 
every day to convince us, that man centres every thing in 
himſelf, and neither loves nor hates, but for his own ſake. 
Lvery individual is a little world by itſelf, and all creatures, 
as far as their underſtanding and abilities will let them, en- 


_ deavour to make that ſelf happy: This, in all of them, is the 


continual labour, and ſeems to be the whole deſign of life, 
Hence it follows, that in the choice of things, men muſt be 
determined by the perception they have of happineſs; and 


no perſon can commit, or ſet about an action, which, at that. 


then preſent time, ſeems not to be the belt to him. 
Hor. What will you then ſay to, video meliora probogue, 
deteriora ſequor 

Cleo. That only ſhows the turpitude of our inclinations, 
But men may ſay what they pleaſe: Every motion in a free 
agent, which he does not approve of, is either convullive, or 
it is not his; I ſpeak of thoſe that are ſubject to the will. 
When two things are left to a perſon's choice, it is a demon- 
{tration that he thinks that moſt eligible which he chooſes 
how contradictory, impertinent, or pernicious ſoever his rea- 
ſon for chooſing it may be : .Without this, there could be no 
voluntary ſuicide ; and it would be an to puniſh men 
for their crimes. 

Hor. I believe every body endeavours to be pleaſed ; butit 
is inconceivable that creatures of the ſame ſpecies ſhould differ 
fo much from one another, as men do in their notions of 
pleaſure ; and that ſome of them ſhould take delight in what 
is the greateſt averſion to others: All aim at happimeſs; but 


the queſtion is, Where is it to be found ? 


leo, It is with complete felicity in this world, as it is with 


the philoſopher's ſtone : Both have been ſought after many 


different ways, by wiſe men as well as fools, though neither 


of them has been obtained hitherto : But in ſearching after 


either, diligent inquirers have often ſtumbled by chance on 
uſeful diſcoveries of things they did not look for, and which 
human ſagacity, labouring with delign à priori, never would 
have detected. Multitudes of our ſpecies may, in any habl- 
table part of the globe, aſſiſt one another in a common de. 


fence, and be raiſed into a politic body, in which men ſhall 


live comfortably together for many centuries, without being 
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acquainted with a thouſand things, that if known, would 
every one of them be inſtrumental to render the happineſs 
of the public more complete, according to the common no- 
tions men have of happineſs. In one part of the world, we 
have found great and flouriſhing nations that knew nothing 
of ſhips; and in others, traffic by ſea had been in uſe above 
two thouſand years, and navigation had received innumer- 
able improvements, before they knew how to ſail by the 
help of the loadſtone: It would be ridiculous to allege this 
piece of knowledge, either as a reaſon why man firſt choſe 
to go to ſea, or as an argument to prove his natural capacity 
for maritime affairs. To raiſe a garden, it is neceſſary that 
we ſhould have a ſoil and a climate fit for that purpoſe. 
When we have theſe, we want nothing beſides patience, but 
the ſeeds of vegetables and proper culture. Fine walks and 
canals, ſtatues, ſummer-houſes, fountains, and caſcades, are 
great improvements on the delights of nature; but they are 
not eſſential to the exiſtence of a garden. All nations muſt 
have had mean beginnings ; and it is in thoſe, the infancy of 
them, that the ſociableneſs of man is as conſpicuous as it can 
be ever after. Man 1s called a ſociable creature chiefly for 
two reaſons ; Firſt, becaule it is commonly imagined that he 
is naturally more fond and deſirous of ſociety, than any other 
creature, Secondly, becauſe it is manifeſt, that aſſociating 
in men turns to better account than it poſſibly could do in 
other animals, if they were to attempt it. 

Hor. But why do you ſay of the firſt, that it is commonly 
imagined; is it not true then? 

Cleo. I have a very good reaſon for this caution. All men 
born in ſociety, are certainly more deſirous of it than any 
other animal ; but whether man be natyrally fo, that is a 
queſtion : But, if he was, it is no excellency, nothing to brag 
of : The love man has for his eaſe and ſecurity, and his per- 
petual deſire of meliorating his condition, mutt be ſufficient 
motives to make him fond of ſociety, concerning the neceſ- 
ſitous and helpleſs condition of his nature. 

Hor. Do not you fall into the fame error, which, you ſay, 
Hobbes has been guilty of, when you talk of man's neceſſi. 
tous and helpleſs condition? 12 

Geo. Not at all; I ſpeak of mien and women full grown; 
and the more extenſive their knowledge is, the higher their 
quality, and the greater their poſſeſſions are, the nore neceſ. 
ſitous and helpleſs they are in their nature. A nobleman of 
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twenty-five or thirty thouſand pounds a-year, that has three 
or four coaches and fix, and above fifty people to ſerve him, 
is in his perſon conſidered fingly, abſtract from what he pol. 
feſſes, more neceſſitous than an obſcure man that has but ff. 
ty pounds a-year, and is uſed to walk a-foot; fo a lady 
who nevet ſtuck a pin in herſelf, and is dreſſed and undreſſcd 
from head to foot like a jointed baby by her woman, and the 
aſſiſtance of another maid or two, is a more helpleſs creature 
than doll the diary-maid, who, all the winter long, dreſſes 
herſelf in the dark in leſs time than the other beſtows in pla. 
cing of her patches, 

Hor. But is the deſire of meliorating our condition which 
you named, ſo general, that no man is without it? 

Cleo. Not one that can be called a ſociable creature ; and 
I believe this to be as much a charaſteriſtic of our ſpecies as 


any can be named: For there is not a man in the world, edu- 


cated in ſociety, who, if he could compals it by wiſhing, would 
not have ſomething added to, taken from, or altered in his 
perſon, poſſeſſions, circumſtances, or any part of the ſociety 
he belongs to. This is what is not to be perceived in any 
creature but man; whoſe great induſtry in ſupplying what 
he calls his wan, could never have been known ſo well as 
it is, if it had not been for the unreaſonableneſs, as well as 
multiplicity of his deſires. From all which, it is manifeſt, 
that the moſt civilized people ſtand moſt in need of lociety, 
and conſequently, none leſs than ſavages. The ſecond rea- 
fon for which I ſaid man was called ſociable, is, that aſſocia- 
ting together turned to better account'in our ſpecies than it 
would do in any other, if they were to try it. To find out 
the reaſon of this, we muſt ſearch into human nature for ſuch 


- qualifications as we excel all other animals in, and which 


the generality of men are endued with, taught or untaught: 
But in doing this, we ſhould neglect nothing that is oblery- 
able in them, from their moſt early youth to their extreme 


old age. 


Hor. I cannot ſee why you uſe this precaution, of taking 


in the whole age of man; would it not be ſufficient to mind 


thoſe qualifications- which he is poſſeſſed of, when a vj is come 
to the height of maturity, or his greateſt perfection ? 

Cleo. A conſiderable part of what is called docility in crea- 
tures, depends upon the pliableneſs of the parts, and their fit- 
neſs to be moved with facility, which are either entirely loſt, 
or very much B when ney are full grown. There 1s 
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nothing in which our ſpecies ſo far ſurpaſſes all others, than in 
the capacity of acquiring the faculty of thinking and ſpeak- 
ing well: that this is a peculiar property belonging to our 
nature is very certain,, yet it is as manifeſt, that this capacity 
vaniſhes, when we come to maturity, if till then it has been 
neglected. The term of life likewiſe, that is commonly en- 
joyed by our ſpecies, being longer than it is in moſt other a- 
nimals, we have a prerogative above them in point of time; 
and man has a greater opportunity of advancing in wiſdom, 

though not to be acquired but by his own experience, than a 
creature that lives but half his age, though it had the ſame 
capacity. A man of threeſcore, ceteris ' paribus, knows bet- 
ter what 1s to be embraced or avoided in life, than a man of 
thirty, What Mitio, in excuſing the follies of youth, ſaid to 
his brother Demea, in the Adelphi, ad omnia alia Atate ſapi- 
mus rectius, holds among ſavages, as well as among philoſo- 
phers. It is the concurrence of theſe, with other properties, 
that together compoſe the ſociableneſs of man. 

Hor. But why may not the love of our ſpecies be named, 
as one of theſe properties? 

Cleo. Firſt, hecauſe, as I have ſaid already, it does not ap- 
pear, that we have it beyond other animals : ſecondly, be- 
cauſe it is out of the queſtion : for if we examine into the 
nature of all bodies politic, we ſhall find, that no dependance 
s ever had, or ſtreſs laid on any ſuch affection, either for the 
riſing or maintaining of them. 

Hor. But the epithet itſelf, the ſignification of the word, 
imports this love to one another; as is manifeſt from the 
contrary. One who loves ſolitude, is averſe to company, 
or of a ſingular, reſerved, and ſullen temper, is the very re- 
verſe of a ſociable man. 

Cleo. When we compare ſome men to others, the word, I 
own, is often uſed in that ſenſe : but when we ſpeak of a 
quality peculiar to our ſpecies, and ſay, that man is a ſociable 
creature, the word — no more, than that in our nature 
we have a certain fitneſs, by which great multitudes of us co- 
operating, may be united and formed into one body; that 
endued with, and able to make uſe of, the ſtrength, {kill and 
prudence of every individual, ſhall govern itſelf, and act on 
all emergencies, as if it was animated by one ſoul, and ac- 
tuated by one will. I am willing to allow, that among the 
motives that prompt man to enter into ſociety, there is a de- 
re which * has naturally _ company; but he has it for 
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his own ſake, in hopes of being the better for it; and he 
would never wiſh tor either company or any thing elle, but 
for ſome advantage or other he propoſes to himſelf from it | 
What I deny is, that man naturally has fuch a deſire, out of 

a fondneſs of lis ſpecies, ſuperior to what other animals haye ( 
for theirs. It is a compliment which we commonly pay tg 
ourſelves, but there is no more reality in it, than in our being 

one another's humble ſervants ; and I inſiſt upon it, that thi | 
pretended love of our ſpecies, and natural aflection we are 

ſaid to have for one another, beyond other animals, is nei- 0 
ther inſtrumental to the erecting of ſocieties, nor ever truſted | 
to in our prudent commerce with one another when aſſo- 
ciated, any more than if it had no exiſtence. The undoubt- t 
ed baſis of all ſocieties is government: this truth, well ex- 
amined into, will furniſh us with all the reaſons: of man's ex- t 
cellency, as to ſociableneſs. It is evident from it, that crea- 

_ tures, to be raiſed into a community, mufl, in the firſt place, MW « 
be governable : This is a qualification that requires fear, and WW » 
ſome degree of underitanding ; for a creature not fulceptible 
cf fear, is never to be governed; and the more ſenſe and MI t 
courage it has, the more refractory and untractable it will be, WF | 
without the influence of that uſeful paſſion: and again, feat f 

. Without underſtanding puts creatures only upon avoiding the !! 
danger. dreaded, without conſidering what will become of MW £ 

themſelves afterwards: ſo wild birds will beat out their n 
brains againſt the cage, before they will fave their lives by 2 
eating. There is a great cifference between being ſubmiſſive, MW ! 
and being governable; for he who barely ſubmits to ano- 
ther, only b What he diſlikes, to ſhun what he diſlikes 
more; and we may be very ſubmiſſive, and be of no ule to 
the perſon we ſubmit to: but to be governable, implies an 
endeavour to pleaſe, and a willingneſs to exert ourſelves in 
behalf of the perſon that governs: but love beginning every 
where at home, no creature can labour for others, and be 
eaſy long, whilſt ſelf is wholly out of the queſtion: therefore 
a creature is then truly governable, when reconciled to ſub- 
miſſion, it has learned to conſtrue his ſervitude to his own 
advantage; and reſts ſatisfied with the account it finds for it- 
ſelf, in the labour it-performs for others. Several kind of 
animals are, or may, with little trouble, be made thus go- 
yernable ; but there is not one creature ſo tame, that it can 
be made to ſerve its own ſpecies, but man; yet mie this 
he could never have been made ſociable, | dts 
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Hor.” But was not man by nature deſigned for ſociety ? 

Cleo. We know from revelation that man was made for 
ſociety. | #7 | | 

Hor. But if it had not been revealed, or you had been a 
Chineſe, or a Mexican, what would you anſwer me as a 
philoſopher ? | or: 

Cleo. That nature had deſigned man for ſociety, as ſhe 
has made grapes for wine. . 

Hor. To make wine is an invention of man, as it is to-preſs 
oil from olives and other vegetables, and to make ropes of 
hemp. I | | 
(les. And ſoit is to form a ſociety of independent multi- 
tudes ; and there is nothing that requires greater {kill. 

Hor. But is not the ſociableneſs of man the work of na- 
ture, or rather of the author of nature, Divine Providence ? 

Cleo. Without doubt: But fo is the innate virtue and pe- 
culiar aptitude of every thing; that grapes are fit to make 
wine, and barley and water to make other liquors, is the 
work of Providence; but it is human ſagacity that finds out 
the uſes we make of them: all the other capacities of man 
likewiſe, as well as his ſociableneſs, are evidently derived 
from God, who made him: every thing therefore that our 
induſtry can produce or compaſs, is originally owing to the 
Author of our being. But when we ſpeak of the works of 
nature, to diſtinguiſh them from thoſe of art, we mean fuch 
as were brought forth without our concurrence. So nature, 
in due ſeaſon produces peaſe ; but in England you cannot 
have them green in January, without art and uncommon in- 
duſtry. What nature deſigns, ſhe executes herſelf; there 
are creatures, of whom it is viſible, that nature has defigned 
them for ſociety, as is moſt obvious in bees, to whom ſhe 
has given inſtincts for that purpoſe, as appears from the ef- 
fects. We owe our being and every thing elſe to the great 
Author of the univerſe ; but as ſocieties cannot ſubſiſt with- 
out his preſerving power, fo they cannot exiſt without the 
concurrence of human wiſdom : all of them muſt have a de- 
pendance either on mutual compact, or the force of the 
ſtrong exerting itſelf upon the patience of the weak. The dif- 
ference between the works of art, and thoſe of nature, is fo 
immenſe, that it is impoffible not to know them afunder. 
Knowing, a priori, belongs to God only, and Divine Wiſ⸗ 
dom acts with an original certainty, of which, what we call 
demonſtration, is but an imperfect borrowed copy. Amongſt . 
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the works of nature, therefore, we ſee no trials nor eſſays; 
they are all complete, and ſuch as ſhe would have them, at 
the firſt production; and, where ſhe has not been interrupted, 
highly finiſhed, beyond the reach of our underſtanding, as 
well as ſenſes. Wretched man, on the contrary is ſure of 
nothing, his own exiſtence not excepted, but from reaſon. 
ing, a poſteriori. The conſequence of this is, that the works 
of art and human invention are all very lame and defective, 
and moſt of them pitifully mean at firſt * our knowledge is 
advanced by flow degrees, and ſome arts and fciences re- 
quire the experience of many ages, before they can be 
brought to any tolerable perfection. Have we any rea- 
ſon to imagine that the ſociety of bees, that ſent forth the 
firſt ſwarm, made worſe wax or honey than any of their poſ- 
terity have produced ſince? And again the laws of nature are 
fixed and unalterable: in all her orders and regulations there 
is a ſtibility, no where to be met with in things of human 
contrivance and approbation; | 


Quid placet aut odio eſt, quod non mutabile credas ? 


Is it probable, that amongſt the bees, there has ever been 
any other form of goverament than what every ſwarm ſub - 
mits to now ? What an infinite variety of ſpeculations, what 
ridiculous ſchemes have not been propoſed amongſt men, 
on the ſubject of government; what diſſentions in opini- 
on, and what fatal quarrels has it not been the occaſion of! 
and which is the beſt form of it, is a queſtion to this day un- 
decided. The projects, good and bad, that have been 
ſtated for the benefit, and more happy eſtabliſhment of ſoci- 
ety, are innumerable ; but how ſhort ſighted is our fagacity, 
bow fallible human judgment ! What has ſeemed highly ad- 
vantageous to mankind in one age, has often been tound to 
be evidently detrimental by the ſucceeding ; and even among 
contemporaries, what 1s revered in one country, is the abo- 
mination of another. What changes have ever bees made 
in their furniture or architecture? have they ever made cells 


that were not ſexangular, or added any tools to thoſe which 


nature furniſhed them with at the beginning? What mighty 
ſtructures have been raiſed, what prodigious works; have been 
performed by the great nations of the world ! Toward all 
theſe nature has only found materials: the quarry yields 
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marble, but it is the ſculptor that makes a ſtatue of it. To 
have the infinite variety of iron tools that have been invented, 
nature has given us nothing but the oar, which ſhe has hid 
in the bowels of the earth. 

Hor. But the capacity of the workmen, the inventors of 
arts, and thoſe that improved them, has had a great ſhare 
in bringing thoſe labours to perfection; and their genius 
they had from nature. 

Cleo. So far as it depended upon the make of their frame, 
the accuracy of the machine they had, and no further; but 
this I have allowed already; and if you remember what I 
have ſaid on this head, you will find, that the part which 
nature contributed toward the ikill and patience of every 
fingle perſon, that had a hand in thoſe works, was very in- 
conſiderable. 

Hor. If I have not miſunderſtood you, you would inſinu- 
ate two things: Firſt, that the fitneſs of man for ſociety, be- 
yond other animals, is ſomething real; but that it is hardly 
perceptible in individuals, before great numbers of them are 
joined together, and artfully managed. Secondly, that this 
real ſomething, this ſociableneſs, is a compound that conſiſts 
in a concurrence of ſeveral things, and not in any one pal- 
pable quality, that man is endued with, and brutes are deſti- 
tute of. 

Cleo. You are perfealy right : every grape contains a ſmall 
quantity of juice, and when great heaps of them are ſqueezed 
together, they yield a liquor, which by ſkilful management 
may be made into wine: but if we conſider how "neceſſary 
fermentation is to the vinoſity of the liquor, I mean, how 
eſſential is it to its being wine, it will be evident to us, that 
without great impropriety of ſpeech, it cannot be ſaid, that 
in every grape there is wine. 

Hor. Vinoſity, ſo far as it is the effect of fermentation,” is 
adventitious; and what none of the grapes could ever have 
received whilſt they remained ſingle ; and, therefore, if you 
would compare the ſociableneſs of man to the vinolity of 
wine, you muſt (how me, that in ſociety there is an equiva- 
lent for fermentation ; ; I mean ſomething that individual per- 
ſons are not actually poſſeſſed of, whilſt they remain ſingle, 
and which likewiſe is palpably adventitious to multitudes 
when joined together; id the ſame manner as fermentation 
is to the juice of grapes, and as neceflary and eſlential to the 
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completing of ſociety as that is, that ſame fermentation, 
to procure the vinoſity of wine. 
(Cleo. Such an equivalent is demonſtrable i! in mutual com. 
merce: for if we examine every faculty and qualification, from 
and far which we judge and pronounce man to be a ſociable 
creature beyond other animals, we ſhall find, that a very con- 
ſiderable, if not the greateſt part of the attribute is acquired, 
and comes upon multitudes, from their converſing with one 
another. Fabricando fabri fimus. Men become ſociable, by 
living together in ſociety, Natural affection prompts all mo- 
thers to take care of the offspring they dare own; ſo far as 
to feed and keep them from harm, whilſt they are helpleſs : 
but where people are poor, and the women, have no leiſure 
to indulge themſelves in the various expreſſions of their fond. 
neſs for their infants, which fondling of them ever increaſes, 
they are often very remiſs in tending and playing with them; 
and the more healthy and quiet ſuch children are, the more 
they are neglected. This want of prattling to, and ſtirring 
up the ſpirits in babes, is often the principal cauſe of an in- 
vincible ſtupidity, as well as ignorance, when they are grown 
up; and we often aſcribe to natural incapacity, what is alto- 
gether owing to the neglect of this early inſtruction. We 
have ſo few examples of human creatures, that never con- 
vefſed with their own ſpecies, that it is hard to gueſs, what 
man would be, entirely untaught ; but we have good reaſon 
to believe, that the faculty of thinking would be very im- 
rfect in ſuch a one, if we conſider, that the greateſt doci- 
| lit can be of no uſe to a rratnre, whilſt it has nothing to 
imitate, nor any body to teach it. 

Hor. Philoſophers therefore are very wiſely employed, 
when they diſcourſe about the laws of nature; and pretend 
to determine what a man in the ſtate of nature would think, 
and which way he would reaion concerning himſelf and the 
creation, uninſtructed. 

Cleo. Thinking, and reaſoning juſtly, as Mr. 1 has 
rightly obſerved, require time and practice. Thoſe that have 
not uſed themſelves to thinking, but juſt on their preſent ne- 
ceſſities, make poor work of it, when they try beyond that. 
In remote parts, and ſuch as are leaſt inhabited, we ſhall find 
pur ſpecies come nearer the ſtate of nature, than it does in 
and near great cities and conſiderable towns, even in the moll 
civilized nations. Among the moſt ignorant of ſuch people, 
you may learn the truth of my aſſertion ; talk to them about 
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any thing, that requires abſtract thinking, and there is not 


one in fifty that will underſtand you, any more than a horſe 


would; and yet many of them are uſeful labourers, and cun- 
ning enough to tell lies and deceive. Man is a rational 
creature, but he 1s not endued with reaſon when he comes 
into the world; nor can he afterwards put it on when he 
pleaſes, at once, as he may a garment. - Speech likewiſe is a 

characteriſtic of our ſpecies, but no man is born with it; and 
a dozen generations proceeding from two ſavages would not 
produce any tolerable language ; nor have we reaſon to be- 
lieve, that a man could be taught to ſpeak after five-and- 
twenty, if he had never heard others before that time. 

Hor. The neceſſity of teaching, whilſt the organs are ſup- 

ple, and eaſily yield to impreſſion, which you have ſpoke 
of before, I believe is of great weight, both in ſpeaking and 
thinking ; but could a dog, or a monkey, ever be taught to 
ſpeak ? 
* Cleo I believe not; but I do not think, that creatures of 
another ſpecies had ever the pains beſtowed upon them, that 
ſome children have, before they can pronounce one word. 
Another thing to be conſidered is, that though ſome animals 
perhaps live longer than we do, there is no ſpecies that Te- 
mains young ſo long as ours; and beſides what we owe to 
the ſuperior aptitude to learn, which we have from the great 
accuracy of our frame and inward ſtructure, we are not a lit- 
tle indebted for our docility, to the ſlowneſs and long grada- 
tion of our increaſe, before we are full grown: the organs in 
other creatures grow ſtiff, before ours are come to half their 
perfection. 

Hor. So that in the compliment we make to our ſpecies, 
of its being endued with ſpeech and ſociableneſs, there is no 
other reality, than that by care and induſtry men may be 
taught to ſpeak, and be made ſociable, if the diſcipline be- 


gins when they are very young. 


Cleo. Not otherwiſe. A thouſand of our ſpecies all grown 
up, that is above five-and-twenty, could never be made ſo- 
ciable, if they had been brought up wild, and were all 
ſtrangers to one another, 

Hor. I believe they could not be civilized, if their eduea- 
tion began fo late. 

(leo. But I mean barely ſociable, as it is the epithet vidty- 
liar to man; that is, it would be impoſſible by art to govern 
them, any more than ſo many wild horſes, unleſs you had two . 
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or three times that number to watch and keep them in aye, 
Therefore it is highly probable, that moſt ſocieties, and be. 
ginnings of nations, were formed in the manner Sir William 
Temple ſuppoſes it; but nothing near ſo faſt : and I wonder 
how a man of his unqueſtionable good ſenſe, could form an 
idea of - juſtice, prudence, and wiſdom, in an untaught crea. 
ture; or think of a civilized man, before there was any civil 
ſociety, and even before men had commenced to aſſociate. 
Hor. I have read it, I am ſure, but I do not remember 
what it is you mean. 
Cleo. He is juſt behind you; the third ſhelf from the bot- 
tom ; the firſt volume: pray reach it me, it is worth your 
hearing. ——Tt is in his Eſſay on Government. Here it is. 
« For if we conſider man multiplying his kind by the birth 
of many children, and his cares by providing even neceſſa. 
* ry food for them, until they are able to do it for themſelves 
« (which happens much later to the generations of men, and 
« makes a much longer dependence of children upon pa- 
« rents, than we can obſerve among any other creatures); if 
« we conſider not only the cares, but the induſtry he is 
forced to, for the neceſſary ſuſtenance of his helpleſs brood, 
either in gathering the natural fruits, or raifing thoſe 
% which are purchaſed with labour and toil: if he be forced 
« for ſupply of this ſtock, to catch the tamer creatures, and 
« hunt the wilder, ſometimes to exerciſe his courage in de- 
« fending his little family, and fighting with the ſtrong and 
fſavage beaſts (that would prey upon him, as he does upon 
« the weak and mild): if we ſuppoſe him diſpoſing with diſ- 
« cretion and order, whatever he gets among his children, 
according to each of their hunger or need; ſometimes lay- 
ing up for to-morrow, what was more than enough for to- 
« day; at other times pinching himſelf, rather than ſuffering 
« any of them ſhould want.— 

Hor. This man is no ſavage, or untaught creature ; he is 
fit to be a juſtice of peace. 

Cleo. Pray let me go on, I ſhall only read this paragraph: 
« And as each of them grows up, and able to ſhare in the 
common ſupport, teaching them, both by leſſon and ex- 
« ample, what he is now to do, as the ſon of his family, and 
« what hereafter, as the father of another; inſtructing them 
all, what qualities are good, and what are ill, for their 
« health and life, or common ſociety (which will certainly 
© comprehend whatever is generally eſteemed virtue or vice 
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« among men), cheriſhing and encouraging diſpoſitions to 
« the good, disfayouring and puniſhing thoſe to the ill: And 
« laſtly, among the various accidents of life, lifting up his 
« eyes to Heaven, when the earth affords him no relief; and 
« having recourſe to a higher and a greater nature, whenever 
« he finds the frailty of his own : we muſt needs conclude, 
« that the children of this man cannot fail of being bred up 
« with a great opinion of his wiſdom, his goodneſs, his va- 
„jour, and his piety. And if they ſee conſtant plenty in 
« the family, they believe well of his fortune too.” 

Hor. Did this man ſpring out of the'earth, I wonder, or 
did he drop from the {ky ? 5 

Cleo, There is no manner of abſurdity in ſuppoſing . 

Hor. The diſcuſſion of this would too far engage us: I 
am ſure, I have tired you already with my impertinence. 

Cleo. You have pleaſed me extremely : the queſtions you 
have aſked have all been very pertinent, and fuch as every 
man of ſenſe would make, that had not made it his buſineſs 
to think on theſe things. I read that paſſage on purpoſe to 
you, to make ſome uſe of it; but if you are weary of the ſub. 
ject, I will not treſpaſs upon your patience any longer. 

Hor. You miſtake me; I begin to be fond of the ſubject: 
but before we talk of it any further, I have a mind to run 
over that Eſſay again; it is a great while ſince read it: and 
after that I ſhall be glad to reſume the diſcourſe; the ſooner 
the better. I know you are a lover of fine fruit, if you will 
dine with me to-morrow, I will give you an ananas. 

Cleo. I love your company ſo well, that I can refuſe no op- 
portunity of enjoying it, | 

Hor. A revoir then. 

Cleo, Your ſervant. 
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I excels every thing; it is extremely rich without being 
luſcious, and 1 know nothing to which I can compare the 
taſte of it? to me it ſeems to be a collection of different fine 
flavours, that puts me in mind of ſeveral delicious fruits, 
which yet are all outdone by it. 

Hor. I am glad it pleated you. 

Clo. The ſcent of it likewiſe is wonderfully reviving. As 

you was paring it, a fragrancy, I thought, pertumed the room 
that was perfectly cordial. 
Hor. The infide of the rhind has an ollineſs of no dif- 
agreeable imell, that upon handling of it ſticks to ones 
fingers for a conſiderable time; for though now I have waſh- 
ed and wiped my hands, the flavour of it will not be entirely 
gone from them by to-morrow morning. | 

Cleo. This was the third I ever taſted of our own growth; 
the production of them in theſe nor; hern climates, is no ſmall 
inſtance of human induſtry, and our improvements in garden- 
ing. It is very elegant to enjoy the wholeſome air of tem- 
perate regions, and at the ſame time be able to raiſe fruit to 
its higheſt maturity, that naturally requires the ſun of the 
Torrid Zone. | 

Hor. It is eaſy enough to procure heat, but the great art 
conſiſts in finding out, and regulating the degrees of it at plea- 
ſure; without which it would be impoſſible to ripen an ananas 
here, and to compaſs this with that exactneſs, as it is done 
by the help of thermometers, was certainly a fine invention. 

Cleo. I do not care to drink any more, 
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Hor. Juſt as you pleaſe; otherwiſe I was evi to name a 
health, which would not have come mal d propos. 

Cleo. Whoſe is that, pray? 

Hor. I was thinking on the man to whom we are in a 
great meaſure obliged for the production and culture of the 
exotic, we were ſpeaking of, in this kingdom ; Sir Matthew 
Decker, the firſt ananas or pine-apple, that was brought to 
perfection in England, grew in his garden at Richmond. 

Cleo. With all my heart; let us fihiſh with that; he is a 
beneficent, and, I believe, a very honeſt man, 

Hor. It would not be eaſy to name another, who, with the 
fame knowledge of the world, and capacity of getting mo- 
ney, is equally diſintereſted and inoffenſive. 

Cleo. Have you conſidered the things we diſcourfed of 
yeſterday ? 

Hor. I have thought on nothing elſe ſince I ſaw you: This 
morning 1 went through the whole Eſſay, and with more 

attention than I did formerly : 1 like it very well ; only that 

paſſage which you read yeſterday, and fome others ro the 
fame purpoſe, I cannot reconcile with the account we have 
of man's origin from the Bible: Since all are deſcendants from 
Adam, and conſequently of Noah and his poſterity, how 
came ſavages into the world? 

Cleo. The hiſtory of the world, as to very ancient times, 
is very imperfect: What devaſtations have been made by 
war, by peſtilence, and by famine ; what diſtreſs fome men 
have been drove to, and how ſtrangely our race has been 
diſperſed and ſcattered over the earth ſince the flood, we do 
not know. 

Hor. But perſons that are well inſtructed themſelves, ne- 
ver fail of teaching their children; and we have no reaſon 
to think, that knowing, civiized men, as the ſons of Noah 
were, ſhould have neglected their offspring; but it is alto- 
gether incredible, as all are deſcendants from them, that 
lucceeding generations, inſtead of increaſing in experi- 
ence and wiſdom, ſhould learn backward, and ſtill more 
and more abandon their broods in ſuch a manner, as to dege- 
nerate at laſt to what you call the ftate of nature; 

Cleo. Whether you intend this as a ſarcaſm or not, I do 
not know; but you have raiſed no difficulty that can ren- 
der the truth of the ſacred hiſtory ſuſpected. Holy writ has 
acquainted us with the miraculous origin of our ſpecies, and 
the {mall remainder of it after the deluge : But! it is far fron 
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informing us of all the revolutions that have happened 
among mankind ſince: The Old Teſtament hardly touches 
upon any particulars that had no relation to the Jews; nei- 
ther does Moſes pretend to give a full account of every thing 

that happened to, or was tranſacted by our firſt parents : He 


names none of Adam's daughters, and takes no notice of 


ſeveral things that mult have happened in the beginning of 
the world, as is evident from Cain's building a city, and ſe. 
veral other circumſtances ; from which it is plain, that Mo. 
ſes meddled with nothing but what was material, and to his 


purpole ; which, in that part of his hiftory, was to trace the. 


deſcent of the Patriarchs, from the firſt man. But that 
there are ſavages is certain : Moſt nations of Europe haye 
met with wild men and women in ſeveral parts of the world, 
that were ignorant of the uſe of letters, and among whom 
they could obſerve no rule or government. 

Hor. That there are ſavages, I do not queſtion ; and from 
the great number of ſlaves that are yearly fetched from Affi. 
ca, it is manifeſt, that in ſome parts there muſt be vaſt 
{warms of people, that have not yet made. a great hand of 
their ſociableneſs : But how to derive them from all the ſons 
of Noah, I own, is paſt my ſkill. 

Cleo. You find it as difficult to account for the loſs of the 
many fine arts, and uſeful inventions of the ancients, which 
the world has certainly ſuſtained. But the fault I find with 
Sir William Temple, is in the character of his ſavage. Jul 
reaſoning, and ſuch an orderly way of proceeding, as he 
makes him act in, are unnatural to a wild man: In ſuch a 
one, the paſſions muſt be boiſterous, and continually jolt- 
ling, and ſucceeding one another ; no untaught man could 
have a regular way of thinking, or purſue any one deſign 
with ſteadinels. 

Hor. You have ſtrange notions of our ſpecies ; But has 


not a man, by the time that he comes to maturity, ſome no- 


tions of right and wrong, that are natural? 
Cleo. Before I anſwer your queſtion, I would have you 
conſider, that, among ſavages, there mult be always a great 


difference as to the wildneſs or tameneſs of them. All crea- 


tures naturally love their offspring whilſt they are helple!s, 
and ſo does man: But in the ſavage ſtate, men are more liable 
to accidents and misfortunes than they are in ſociety, us to 
the rearing of their young ones ; and, therefore, the children 
of ſayages mult very often be put to their ſhifts, ſo as hard)y 
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to remember, by the time that they are grown up, that they 
had any parents, If this happens too early, and they are 
dropt or loſt before they are four or five years of age, they 
mulſt periſh ; either die for want, or be devoured by beaſts 
of prey, unleſs ſome other creature takes care of them. 
Thoſe orphans that ſurvive, and become their own maſters 
very young, muſt, when they are come to maturity, be much 
wilder than others, that have lived many years under the 
tuition of parents. 

Hor. But would not the wildeſt man you can imagine, 
have from nature ſome thoughts of juſtice and injuſtice ? 

Cleo. Such a one, I believe, would naturally, without muck 
thinking in the caſe, take every thing to be his own that he 
could lay his hands on. 

Hor. Then they would ſoon be undeceived, if two or 
three of them met together. 

Cleo. That they would ſoon diſagree and quarrel, i highly 
probable ; but I do not believe they ever would be unde- 
ceived. 

Hor. At this rate, men could never be formed into an 
aggregate body: How came ſociety into the world? 

Cleo. As I told you, from private families; but not with- 
out great difficulty, and the concurrence of many favourable 
accidents ; and many generations may paſs before there is 
any likelihood of their being formed into a fociety. | 

Hor. That men are formed into ſocieties, we fee : But if 
they are all born with that falſe notion, and they can never 
be undeceived, which way do you account for it? 

Cleo. My opinion concerning this matter, is this: Self- 
preſervation bids all creatures gratify their appetites, and 
that of propagating his kind never fails to affect a man in 
health, many years before he comes to his full growth. If 
a wild man and a wild woman ſhould meet very young, and 
live together for fifty years undiſturbed, in a mild wholeſome 
climate, where there is plenty of proviſions, they might ſee a 
prodigious number of deſcendants : For, in the wild ſtate of 
nature, man multiplies his kind much faſter, than can be al- 
lowed of in any regular ſociety: No male at fourteen would 
be long without a female, if he could get onè; and no fe- 
male of twelve would be refractory, if applied 'to, or remain 
long uncourted, if there were men. 


Hor. Conſidering that conſanguinity would be no baramong | 


theſe people, the progeny of two layages might ſoon amount. 
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to hundreds: All thisI can grant you; but as parents, no bet. 
ter qualified, could teach their children but little, it would be 
impoſſible for them to govern theſe ſons and daughters when 
they grew up, if none of them had any notions of right or 
wrong; and ſociety is as far off as ever; the falſe principle, 
which you ſay all men are born with, is an obſtacle never 
to be ſurmounted. 

Cleo. From that falſe principle, as you call it, the right 
men naturally claim to every thing they can get, it muſt fol- 
low, that man will look upon his children as his property, and 


make ſuch uſe of them as is moſt conſiſtent with his intereſt. 
Hor. What is the intereſt of a wild man that purſues no- 


thing with ſteadineſs. 

Cleo. The demand of the predominant paſſion for the time 
xt laſts, 

Hur. That may change every moment, and ſuch children 
would be miferably managed. 

Cleo. That is true; but ſtill managed they would be; I 
mean they would be kept under, and forced to do as they 
they were bid, at leaſt till they were ſtrong enough to reſiſt, 
Natural affection would prompt a wild man to love and che- 
Tiſh his child; it would make him provide food, and other 
neceſſaries for his ſon, till he was ten or twelve years old, 


or perhaps longer : But this affection is not the only paſſion 


he has to gratify ; if his fon provokes him by ſtubbornneſs, 
or doing otherwiſe than he would have him, this love is ſuf: 


pended ; and if his diſpleaſure be ſtrong enough to raiſe his 


anger, which is as natural to him as any other paſſion, it is 


ten to one but he will knock him down: If he hurts him 
very much, and the condition he has put his ſon in, moves 


his pity, his anger will ceaſe ; and, natural affection return- 
ihg, he will fondle him again, 'and be ſorry for what he has 
done. Now, if we conſider that all creatures hate and en- 
deavour to avoid pain, and that benefits beget love in all 


that receive them, we ſhall find, that the conſequence of this 
management would be, that the ſavage child would learn to 


love and fear his father: Theſe two paſſions, together with 
the eſteem which we naturally have for every thing that far 


excels us, will ſeldom fail of producing that r which 
we call reverence. 


Hor. 1 have it now ; you have opened my eyes, and 1 ſee 


= origin of rp as plain as I do that table, 


13 
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eo. I am afraid the proſpect is not ſo clear yet as you 
imagine. 1 

Hor. Why ſo? The grand obſtacles are removed: Un- 
taught men, it is true, when they are grown up, are never to 
be governed; and our ſubjection is never ſincere where the 
ſuperiority of the governor is not very apparent: But both 
theſe are obviated; the reverence we have for a perſon when 
we are young, is eaſily continued as long as we live; and 
where authority is once acknowledged, and that acknow- 
ledgment well eſtabliſhed, it cannot be a difficult matter to go- 
vern. If thus a man may keep up his authority over his child- 
ern, he will do it ſtill with greater eaſe over his grand-child- 
ern: For a child that has the leaſt reverence for his parents, 
will ſeldom refuſe homage to the perſon to whom he ſees his 
father pay it. Beſides, a man's pride would be a ſufficient 
motive for him to maintain the authority once gained ; and, 
if ſome of his progeny proved refractory, he would leave no 
ſtone unturned, by the help of the reſt to reduce the diſo- 
bedient. The old man being dead, the authority from him 
would devolve upon the eldeſt of his children, and fo on. 

Cleo. I thought you would go on too taſt. If the wild 
man had underſtood the nature of things, and been endued 
with general knowledge, and a language ready made, as 
Adam was by miracle, what you ſay might have been eaſy ; 
but an 1gnorant creature that knows nothing but what his 
own experience has taught him, is no more fit to govern 
than he is fit to teach the mathematics. 

Hor. He would not have above one or two children to go- 
vern at firſt ; and his experience would increaſe by degrees, 
as well as his family. This would require no ſuch conſum- 
mate knowledge: 

Cleo. I do not ſay it would: An ordinary capacity of a 
man tolerably well educated, would be ſufficient to begin 
with ; but a man who never had been taught to curb any of 
his paſſions, would be very unfit for ſuch a talk. He would 
make his children, as ſoon as they were able, aſſiſt him in 
getting food, and teach them how and where to procure. it. 
Savage children, as they got ſtrength, would endeavour to 
imitate every action they ſaw their parents do, and every 
ſound they heard them make; but all the inſtructions they 
received, would be confined to things immediately neceflary. 
Savage parents would often take ——— at their children, as 
they grew up, without a caule ; and as thele increaſed im 
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years, ſo natural affection would decreaſe in the other. The 
conſequence would be, that the children would often ſuffer 
for failings that were not their own. Savages would often 
diſcover faults in the conduct of what was paſt ; but they 
would not be able to eſtabliſh rules for future behaviour 
which they would approve of themſelves for any continu. 
ance ; and want of foreſight would be an inexhauſtible fund 
for changes i in their reſolutions. The ſavage's wife, as well 
as himſelf, would be highly pleaſed to ſee their daughters 
impregnated and bring forth; and they would both take 
great delight in their grand- children. 
Hor. I thought, that in all creatures the natural affection 
of parents had been confined to their own young ones. 
Cleo. It is ſo in all but man; there is no ſpecies but ours, 
that are ſo conceited'of themſelyes, as to imagine every thing 
to be theirs. The deſire of dominion is a never-tallinis con- 
ſequence of the pride that is common to all men; and which 
the brat of a ſavage is as much born with as the ſon of an 
emperor. This good opinion we have of ourſelves, makes 
men not only claim a right to their children, but likewiſe 


imagine, that they have a great ſhare of juriſdiction over 


their grandchildren. The young ones of other animals, as 
ſoon as they can help themſelves, are free; but the authority 
which parents pretend to have over their children, never 
ceaſes: How general and unreaſonable this eternal claim is 
naturally in the heart of man, we may learn from the laws; 
which, to prevent the uſurpation of parents, and reſcue child- 
ern from their dominion, every civil ſociety 1s forced to 
make; limiting paternal authority to a certain term of years, 
Our ſavage pair would have a double title to their grand- 
children, from their undoubted property in each- parent of 
them; and all the progeny being ſprung from their own ſons 
and daughters, without intermixture of foreign blood, they 
would look upon the whole race to be their natural vafſals; > 
and I am perſuaded, that the more knowledge and capacity 
of reaſoning this firſt couple acquired, the more juſt and un- 
queſtionable their ſovereignty over all their deſcendants 
would appear to them, though they ſhould live to ſee the 
fifth or ſixth generation. 

Hor. Is it not ſtrange that nature ſhould ſend 0 all into 
the world with a viſible defire after government, and no ea⸗ 
panty, for it at all? 
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Cleo, What ſeems ſtrange to you, is an undeniable inſtance 
of Divine Wiſdom. For, if all had not been born with this 
defire, all muſt have been deſtitute of it; and multitudes 
could never have been formed into ſocieties, if ſome of them 
had not been poſſeſſed of this thirſt of domimon. Creatures 
may commit force upon themſelves, they may learn to warp 
their natural appetites, and divert them from their 2 
objects: but peculiar inſtincts, that belong to a whole ſpe- 
cies, are never to be acquired by art or diſcipline; and thoſe 
that are born without them, muſt remain deſtitute of them 
for ever. Ducks run to the water as ſoon as they are hatch- 
ed ; but you can never make a chicken fim any more than 
you can teach it to ſuck. 

Hor. I underſtand you very well. If pride had not ban 
innate to all men, none of them could ever have been ambi- 
tious: And as to the capacity of governing, experience ſhows 
us, that it is to be acquired; but how to bring ſociety into 
the world, I know no more than the wild man himſelf. What 
you have ſuggeſted to me of his unſkilfulneſs, and want of 
power to govern himſelf, has quite deſtroyed all the hopes 
had conceived of ſociety from this family. But would reli- 
gion have no influence upon them? Pray, how came that 
into the world ? a 

Cleo. From God, by miracle. l . | 

Hor. Obſcurum per obſcurius. I do not underſtand mira- 
cles, that break in upon, and ſubvert the order of nature; 
and I have no notion of things that come to paſs, en de « 
de bon ſens, and are ſuch; that judging from ſound reaſon 
and known-experience, all rviſe men would think themſelves 
mathematically ſure that they could never happen. 

Cleo. It is certain, that by the word miracle, is meant an 
interpoſition of the Divine Power, when it deviates from the 
common courſe of nature. 

Hor. As when matters, eaſily combuſtible, remain whole 
and untouched in the mid( of a fire fiercely burning, or lons 
in vigour, induftriouſly kept hungry, forhear eating what they 
are moſt greedy after. Theſe miracles are ſtrange things. 

Cleo. They are not pretended to be otherwiſe; the ety- 
mology of the word imports it ; but it. is almoſt. as unac- 
countable, that men ſhou ddiſbelieve them, and pretend to be 
of a _ ion that is altogether built upon miracles. 

t when I aſked you that general queſtion, why did 
you 3 yourſelf to revealed religion? 
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Cleo. Becauſe nothing, in my opinion, deſerves the name of 
religion, that has not been revealed : The Jewiſh was the 
firſt that was national, and the Chriſtian the next. 

Hur. But Ahraham, Noah, and Adam himſelf, were no 
Jews, and yet they had religion. 

Cleo. No other than what was revealed to them, God ap- 
peared to our firit parents, and gave them commands i imme. 
diately after he had created them: The lame intercourſe was 

ontinued between the Supreme Being and the Patriarchs; 
— the father of Abraham was an idolater. 

Hor. But the Egyptians, the Greeks, and the Romans had 
religion, as well as the Jews. 

Cleo. Their groſs idolatry, and abominable worſhip, I call 


ſuperBition, 


Hor, You may be as partial as you pleaſe, but they all 


called their worſhip religion, as well as we do ours. You 
' ſay, man brings nothing with him, but his paſſions; and when 
I aſked you, how religion came into the world, I meant what 
1s there in man's nature that is not acquired, from which he 
has a tendency to religion; what is it that diſpoles him to it? 
Cleo. Fear. 
Hor. How! Primus in orbe Deos fecit timor; Are you of that 
opinion. i 
Cleo. No man upon earth leſs: But that noted Epicurean 
axiom, which irreligious men are to fond of, is a very poor 
one; and it is ſilly, as well as impious to ſay, that fear made 
a God; you may as juſtly ſay, that fear made graſs, or the 
ſun and the moon: but when I am ſpeaking of ſavages, it 
is not claſhing either with goad ſenſe, nor the Chriſtian 
religion, to aſſert, that, whilſt ſuch men are ignorant of the 
true Deity, and yet very defective in the art of thinking 
and reaſoning, fear is the paſſion that firſt gives them an 
opportunity of entertaining ſome glimmering notions of an 
invitible Power; which afterwards, as by practice and experi- 
ence they grow greater proficients, and become more perfec} 
in the labour of the brain, and the exerciſe of their higheſt 
faculty y, will infallib lead them to the certain knowledge 
of an Infinite and erna Being; whoſe power and wil- 
dom will always appear the greater, and more ſtupendqus to 
them, the more they themſelves advance in knowledge and 
penetration, though both ſhould be carried on to a much 
higher pitch, than it is pollible for our limited —_ gver to 
arrive at. 
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Hir. I beg your pardon for ſuſpecting you; though I am 
glad it gave you an opportunity of explaining yourſelt. The 
word fear, without any addition, founded very harſh; and 
even now I cannot conceive how an inviſible cauſe ſhould 
become the object of a man's fear, that ſhould be fo entirely 
untaught, as you have made the firft ſavage : which way can 
any thing inviſible, and that atiects none of the ſenſes, make 
an impreſſion upon a wild creature? 

Cleo. b. very miſchief and every diſaſter that happens to 
him, of which the cauſe is not very plain and obvious; ex- 
ceſſive heat and cold ; wet and drought, that are offenſive ; 
thunder and lightning. even when they do no viſible hurt; 
noiſes in the dark, obſcurity itſelt, and every thing that is 
frightful and unknown, are all adminiſtering and contributing 
to the eſtabliſhment ot this tear. The wildeſt man that can 
be conceived, by the time that he came to maturity, would 
be wile enough to know, that fruits and other eatables are 
not to be had, either always, or every where : this would na- 
turally put him upon hoarding, when he had good ſtore: his 
provition might be ſpoiled by the rain: he would fee that trees 
were blaſted, and yielded not always the ſame plenty : he 
might not always be in health, or his young ones might grow 
fick, and die, without any wounds or external torce to be 
ſeen. Some of theſe accidents might at firſt eſcape his atten- 
tion, or only alarm his weak underitanding, without occa- + 
ſioning much reflection for ſome time; but as they come 
often, he would certainly begin to ſuſpect ſome invitible 
cauſe ; and, as his experience increaſed, be confirmed in his 
ſulpicion. It is likewue highly probable, that a variety of 
ditterent ſufferings, would make him apprehend ſeveral ſuch 
caules; and at lait induce him to believe, that there was a 
great number of them, which he had to fear. What would 
very much contribute to this credulous dilpoſition, and natu- 
rally lead him into ſuch a belief, is a talle notion we imbibe 
very early, and which we may obſerve in infants, as ſoon as 
by their looks, their gueſtures, and the ſigns they make, they 
begin to be intelligible to us. 

Hor. What is that, pray ? 

Cleo. All young children ſeem to imagine, that every thing 
thinks and feels in the ſame manner as they do themſelves; 
and, that they generally have this wrong opinion of things 
jnanimate, is evident, from a common rrachce among th-m ; 
wheneveg they labour under any m fortune, Which their 


of probability. 
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own wildneſs, and want of care have drawn upon them. Tn 


all ſuch caſes, you ſee them angry at and ftrike, a table, x 
chair, the floor, or any thing elle, that can ſeem to have been 


acceſſary to their hurting themſelves, or the production of 


any other blunder, they have committed. Nurſes we ſee, in 
compliance to their frailty, ſeem to entertain the ſame rid. 
culous ſentiments; and actually appeaſe wrathful brats, by 
pretending to take their part: Thus you will often ſee then 
very ſerious, in ſcolding at and beating, either the real objed 


of the baby's indignation, or ſomething elſe, on which the 


blame of what has happened, may be thrown, with any ſhoy 
It is not to be imagined, that this natural 
folly ſhould be ſo eafily cured in a child, that is deſtitute of 
all inſtruction and commerce with his own ſpecies, as it is in 
thoſe that are brought up in ſociety, and hourly improved 
by converſing with others that are wiſer than themſelves; 
and 1 am Perſuaded, that a wild man would never get entire. 
ly rid of it whilſt he lived. 

Hor. 1 cannot think ſo meanly of human underſtanding, 

Cleo. Whence came the Dryades and Hama-Dryades! 
How came it ever to be thought impious to cut down, or even 
to wound large venerable oaks or other ſtately trees; and 


what root did the Divinity ſpring from, which the vulgar, 


among the ancient heathens, apprehended to be in river 
and fountains ? 

Hor. From the roguery of deſigning prieſts, and other im. 
poſtors, that invented thoſe lies, and 7 N fables for theit 
own advantage. 

Cleo. But ſtill it muſt have been 29! of underſtanding; 
and a tincture, ſome remainder of that folly which is dil 
covered in young children, that could induce, or would 
ſuffer men to believe thoſe fables. Unleſs fools actually had 
frailties, knaves could not make uſe of them. 

Hor. There may be ſomething in it; but, be that as i 
will, you have owned, that man naturally loves thoſe he re- 
ceives benefits from ; theretore, how comes it, that man, 
finding all the good things he enjoys to proceed from an in- 
viſible cauſe, his gratitude ſhould not ſooner prompt him to 
be religious, than his fear ? 

Cleo. There are ſeveral ſubſtantial reaſons, why it does not, 


Man takes every thing to be his own, which he has from na- 


ture: ſowing and reaping, he thinks, deſerve a crop, anc 


whatever he has the leaſt hand in, is always reckoned to be 
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us. Every art, and every invention, as ſoon as we know | 


them, are our right and property ; and whatever we perform 
by the aſſiſtance of them, 1s, by the courteſy of the ſpecies to 
itſelf, deemed to be our own. We make uſe of fermenta- 
tion, and all the chemiſtry of nature, without thinking our- 
ſelves beholden to any thing but our own knowledge. She 
that churns the cream, makes the butter ; without inquiring 
into the mo by which the thin lymphatic particles are 
forced to ſeparate themſelves, and ſlide away from the more 
unctuous. In brewing, baking, cooking, and almoſt every 


thing we have a hand in, nature is the drudge that makes 


all the alterations, and does the principal work; yet all, 
forſooth, is our own. From all which, it is manifeſt, that 
man, who is naturally for making every thing centre in him- 
ſelf, muſt, in his wild ſtate, have a great tendency, and be 
yery prone to look upon every thing he enjoys as his due ; 
and every thing he meddles with, as his own pefformance. 
It requires knowledge and reflection; and a man muſt be 
pretty far advanced in the art of thinking juſtly, and reaſon- 
ing conſequentially, before he can, from his own light, and 
without being taught, be ſenſible of his obligations to God. 
The leis a man knows, and the more ſhallow his underſtand- 
ing is, the leſs he is capable either of enlarging his proſpect of 


things, or drawing conſequences from the little which he 


does know. Raw, ignorant, and untaught men, fix their 
eyes on what is immediately before, and ſeldom look further 
than, as it is vulgarly expreſſed, the length of their noſes. 
The wild man, if gratitude moved him, would much ſooner 
pay his reſpects to the tree he gathers his nuts from, than he 
would think of an acknowledgement to him who had plant- 
ed it; and there is no property ſo well eftabliſhed, but a ci- 
vilized man would ſuſpect his title to it ſooner, than a wild 
one would queſtion the ſovereignty he has over his own 
breath. Another reaſon, why fear is an elder motive to reli- 
gion than gratitude, is, that an untaught man would never 
ſuſpect that the ſame cauſe, which he received good from, 
would ever do him hurt ; and evil, without doubt, would al- 
ways gain his attention firſt, \ | 

Hor. Men, indeed, ſeem to remember one ill turn, that is 
ſerved them, better than ten good ones; one month's ſick- 
neſs better than ten years health. | 

Cleo. In all the labours of ſelf- preſervation, man is intent 


on avoiding what is hurtful to him; but in the enjoyment of 
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-what is pleaſant, his thoughts are relaxed, and he is void of 
care : he can ſwallow a thouſand delights, one after another, 
without aſking queſtions; but the leaſt evil makes him in. 
quiſitive whence it came, in order to ſhun it. It is very ma. 
terial, therefore, to know the cauſe of evil; but to know that 
of good, which is always welcome, is of little uſe ; that is 
ſuch a knowledge ſeems not to promiſe any addition to his 
happineſs. When a man once apprehends fuch an inviſible 
enemy, it is reaſonable to think, that he would be glad to 
appeaſe, and make him his friend, if he could find him out; 
it his highly probable, likewiſe, that in order to this, he 
would ſearch, inveſtigate, and lock every where about him; 
and that finding all his inquiries upon earth in vain, he would 

lift up his eyes to the ſky. 

Hor. And ſoa wild man might ; and look down and up 
again long enough before he would be the wiſer. I can 
eaſily conceive, that a creature muſt labour under great per. 
plexities, when it aQually tears ſomething, of which it knows 
neither what it is, nor where it is; and that, though a man 
had all the reaſon in the world to think it inviſible, he would 
ARill be more afraid of it in the dark, than when he could ſee, 

Cleo. Whilſt a man is but an imperfect thinker, and wholly 
employed in furthering ſelt-preſervation in the mot ſimple 
manner, and removing the immediate obſtacles he meet 
with in that purſuit, this affair, perhaps, affects him but lit- 
tle ; but when he comes to be a tolerable reaſoner, and has 
leiſure to reflect, it muſt produce ſtrange chimeras and ſur- 
miſes; and a wild couple would not converle together long, 
before they would endeavour to expreſs their minds to one 
another concerning this matter; and, as in time they would 
invent and agree upon, certain ſounds of diſtinction for ſeve- 
ral things, of which the ideas would often occur, ſo I be- 
lieve, that this inviſible cauſe would be one of the firſt, which 
they would coin a name for. A wild man and a wild wo- 
man would not take leſs care of their helpleſs brood than o- 
ther animals; and it is not to imagined, but the children that 
were brought up by them, though without inſtruction 
or diſcipline, would, before they were ten years old, ob- 

ſerve in their parents this fear of an inviſible cauſe. lt 
is incredible likewiſe, conſidering, how much men differ 
from one another in features, complexion, and temper, 
that all ſhould form the iame idea of this cauſe; from 
whence it would follow, that as ſoon as any conſiderable 


* 
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number of men could intelligibly converſe together, it 
would appear, that there were different opinions among 
them concerning the inviſible cauſe : the fear and acknow- 
ledgment of it being univerſal, and man always attributing 
his own paſſions to every thing, which he conceives to think, 
every body would be ſolicitous to avoid the hatred and ill- 
will, and, if it was poſſible, to gain the friendſhip of ſuch à 
power. If we conſider theſe things, and what we know of 
the nature of man, it is hardly to be conceived, that any con- 
fiderable number of our ſpecies could have any intercourſe 
together long, in peace or otherwiſe, but wilful lies would be 
raiſed concerning this power, and ſome would pretend to 
have ſeen or heard it. How different opinions about inviſi- 
ble power, may, by the malice and deceit of impoſtors, be 
made the occaſion of mortal enmity among multitudes, is 
ealily accounted for. If we want rain very much, and I can 
be perſuaded, that it is your fault we have none, there needs 
eater cauſe to quarrel; and nothing has happened in the 
world, of prieſteraft or inhumanity, folly or abomination, on 
religious accounts, that cannot be folved or explained, with 
the leaſt trouble, from theſe data, and the principle of fear. 

Hor. I think 1 muſt yield to you, that the firſt motive of 
religion, among ſavages, was fear; but you mult allow me 
in-your turn, that from the general thankfulneſs that nations 
have always paid to their gods, for ſignal benefits and ſuc- 
ceſs; the many hecatombs that have been offered after vic- 
tories ; and the various inſtitutions of games and feſtivals ; it 
is evident, that: when men came to be wiſer, and more ci- 
vilized, the greateſt part of their religion was built upon gra- 
titude. 

Cleo. You labour hard, I ſee, to vindicate the honour of 
our ſpecies; but we have no ſuch cauſe to boait of it: and 
I ſhall demonſtrate to you, that a well-weighed conſideration, 
and a thorough underſtanding, of our nature, will give us 
much leſs reaſon to exult in our pride, than it will furnith 
us with, for the exerciſe of our humility. In the firit place, 
there is no difference between the original nature of a ſavage, 
and that of a civilized man : they are both born with fear; 
and neither of them, if they have their ſenſes about them, 
can live many years, but an inviſible Power, will, at- one 
time or other, become the object of that fear ; and this will 
happen to every man, whether he be wild and alone, or in 
lociety, and under the belt diſcipline, We know by expe- + 
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rience, that empires, ſtates, and kingdoms, may excel 
in arts and ſciences, politeneſs, and all worldly wiſdom, ang 
at the ſame time be ſlaves to the groſſeſt idolatry, and ſub. 
mit to all the inconſiſtencies of a falſe religion. The moſt 
civilized people have been as fooliſh and abſurd in ſacred 
worſhip as it is poſſible for any ſavages to be; and the fir} 
have often been guilty of ſtudied cruelties, which the latter 
would never have thought of. The Carthaginians were a 
ſabtle flouriſhing people, an opulent and formidable na. 
tion, and Hannibal had half conqueredthe Romans, when 
ſtill to their idols they ſacrificed the children of their 
chief nobility. And, as to private perſons, there are 
innumerable inſtances in the moſt polite ages of men 
of ſenſe and virtue, that have entertained the moſt miſer. 
able, unworthy, and extravagant notions of the Supreme 
Being. What confuſed and unaccountable apprehenſion 
muſt not ſome men have had of Providence, to act as they 
did ! Alexander Severus, who ſucceeded Heliogabalus, was 
a great reformer of abufes, and thought to be as good a 
prince as his predeceſſor was a bad one: In his palace he 
had an oratory, a cabinet ſet aſide for his private devotion, 
where he had the images of Appollonius Tyanzus, Orpheus, 
Abraham, Jeſus Chriſt, and fich like gods, ſays his hiſto. 
rian. What makes you ſmile ? 
Hor. To think how induſtrious prieſts are in conotalings 
man's failings, when they would have you think well of him. 
What you ſay of Severus, I had read before ; when looking 
one day for ſomething in Moreri, I happened to caſt my 
eye on the article of that emperor, where no mention is 
made either of Orpheus or Appollonius ! which, remember- 
ing the paſſage ih Lampridius, I wondered at; and thinking 
that I might have been miſtaken, I again conſulted that au 
thor, where I found it, as you have related it. I do not 
queſtion but Moreri left this out on purpoſe to repay the ci- 
vilities of the emperor to the Chriſtians, whom, he tells uz 
Severus had been very favourable to. 
Cleo. That is not impoſſible in a Roman Catholic. But 
what I would ſpeak to, in the ſecond place, is' the feſtivals 
you mentioned, the hecatombs after victories, and 'the gene- 
ral thankfulneſs of nations to their gods. I deſire you would 
confider, that in ſacred matters, as well as all human affairs, 
there are rites and ceremonies, and many demonſtrations of 


reſpect to be * that to outward appearance ſeem to pro- 
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ceed from gratitude, which, upon due examination, will be 
found to have been originally the reſult of fear. At what 
time the floral games were firſt inſtituted, is not well known : 
but they never were celebrated every year conſtantly, before 
a very unſeaſonable ſpring put the ſenate upon the decree 
that made them annual. To make up the true compound 
of reverence or veneration, love and eſteem are as neceſſary 
ingredients as fear ; but the latter alone is capable of making 
men counterfeit both the former; as is evident from the 
duties that are outwardly paid to tyrants, at the ſame time 
that inwardly they are execrated and hated. Idolators have 
always behaved themſelves to every inviſible cauſe they 
adored, as men do to a lawleſs arbitrary power ; when they 
reckon it as captious, haughty, and unreaſonable, as they 
allow it to be ſovereign, unlimited, and irreſiſtible. What 
motive could the frequent repetitions of the ſame ſolemnities 
ſpring from, whenever it was ſuſpected that the leaſt holy 
trifle had been omitted? You know, how often the ſame 
farce was once aQted over again, becauſe after every per- 
formance there was ſtill room to apprehend that ſomething 
had been neglected. Do but conſult, I beg of you, and call 
to mind your own reading; caſt your eyes on the infinite 
variety of ideas men have formed to themſelves, and the 
vaſt multitude of diviſions they have made of the inviſible 
cauſe, which every one imagines to influence human affairs : 
run over the hiſtory of all ages; look into every conſiderable 
nation, their ſtraits and calamities, as well as victories and 
ſucceſſes ; the lives of great generals, and other famous men, 
their adverſe fortune and proſperity : mind at which times 
their devotion was moſt fervent ; when oracles were moſt 
conſulted, and on what accounts the gods were moſt fre- 
quently addrefled. Do but calmly conſider every thing 
you can remember relating to ſuperſtition, whether grave, 
ridiculous, or execrable, and you will find, in the firſt place, 
that the heathens, and all that have been ignorant of the 
true Deity, though many of them were perſons otherwiſe of 
great knowledge, fine underſtanding, and tried probity, 
have repreſented their gods, not as wiſe, benign, equitable, 
and merciful ; but, on the contrary,as paſſionate, revengeful, 
capricious, and unrelenting gs; not to mention the 
abominable vices and groſs immoralities, the vulgar were 
taught to aſcribe to them : In the ſecond, that for every one 
inſtance that men have addreſſed themſelves to an inviſible: 
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cauſe, from a principle of gratitude, there are a thouſand in 
every falſe religion to convince you, that divine worihip, 
and men's ſubmiſſion to Heaven, have always proceeded 
from their fear. Ihe word religion itſelf, and the fear of 
God, are ſynonimous ; and had man's acknowledgment been 
originally founded in love, as it is in fear, the craft of impoſ. 
tors could have made no advantage of the paſſion ; and all 
their boaſted acquaintance with gods and goddefles, would 

have been uſeleſs to them, if men had worſhipped the im- 
mortal powers, as they called their 1dols, out of gratitude. 
Hor. All lawgivers and leaders of people gained their 
point, and acquired what they expected from thoſe pretences, 
which is reverence; and which to produce, you have owned 
yourſelf, love and eſteem to be as requiſite'as fear. 

Cleo. But from the laws they impoſed on men, and the 
puniſhments they annexed to the breach and negle@ of 
them, it is eaſily ſeen which of the ingredients they molt re. 
lied upon. | 

Hoy. It would be difficult to name a king, or other great 
man, in very ancient times, who attempted to govern an in- 
fant nation that laid no claim to ſome commerce or other 
with an inviſible power, either held by himſelf or his anceſtors, 
Between them.and Moſes, there is no other difterence, than 

that he alone was a true prophet, and really inſpired, and all 
the reit were impoſtors. 

Cleo. What would you infer from this ? 

Hor. That we can ſay no more for ourſelves, than what 
men of all parties and perſuaſions have done in all ages, 
every one tor their cauſe, viz. That they alone were in the 

right, and all that differed from them in the wrong. 

Cleo. Is it not ſufticient that we can ſay this ot ourſelves 
with truth and juſtice, after the ſtricteſt examination; when 
no other cauſe can ſtand any teſt, or bear the leaſt inquiry? 

A man may relate miracles that never were wrought, and 
give an account of things that never happened ; but a thou- 
ſand years hence, all knowing men will agree, that nobody 
could have wrote Sir Iſaac Newton's Principia, unleſs he had 
been a great mathematician. When Moles acquainted the 
Iſraelites with what had been revealed to him, he told them 
a truth, which nobody then upon earth knew but himlſelt, 

Hor. You mean the unity ot God, and his being the Au- 
thor of the univerſe. | 


Cleo. I do ia. 
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Hor. But is not every man of ſenſe capable of knowing 
this from his reaſon ? 

Cleo. Yes, when the art of ee conſequentially is 
come to that perfection, which it has been arrived at theſe 
ſeveral hundred years, and himſelf has been led into the me- 
thod of thinking juſtly. Every common failor could ſteer a 
courſe through the midſt of the ocean, as ſoon as the uſe of 
the loadſtone, and the mariners compaſs were invented: But 
before that, the moſt expert na vigator would have trembled at 
the thoughts of ſuch an enterpriſe. When Moſes acquainted, 
and imbued the poſterity of Jacob with this ſublime and im- 
portant truth, they were degenerated into flaves, attached 
to the ſuperſtition of the country they dwelled in; and the 
Egyptians, their maſters, though they were great proficients 
in many arts and ſciences, and more deeply ſkilled in the 
myſteries of nature than any other nation then was, had the 
molt abject and abominable notions of the Deity, which it 
is poſſible to conceive ; and no ſavages could have exceeded 
their ignorance and ſtupidity, as to the Supreme Being, the 
inviſible cauſe that governs the world. He taught the If 
raelites a priori; and their children, before they were nine 
or ten years old, knew what the greateſt philoſophers did not 
attain to, by the light of nature, till many ages after. | 

Hor. The advocates for the ancients will never allow, that 
any modern philoſophers have either thought or reaſoned 
better, than men did in former ages. 

Cleo. Let them believe their eyes: What you ſay every 
man of ſenſe may know, by his own reaſon, was in the be- 
ginning of Chriſtianity conteſted, and denied with zeal and 
vehemence by the greateſt men in Rome. Celſus, Symma- 
chus, Porphyry, Hierocles, and other famous rhetoricians, 
and men of unqueſtionable good ſenſe, wrote in defence of 
idolatry, and ſtrenuouſly maintained the plurality and mul- 
tiplicity of their gods. Moſes lived about fifteen hundred 
years before the reign of Auguſtus, If in a place where I 
was very well aſſured that nobody underſtood any thing of 
colouring or drawing, a man ſhould tell me, that he had ac- 
quired the art of painting by inſpiration; I ſhould be more 
ready to laugh at him than to believe him; but if I ſaw him 
draw ſeveral fine portraits before my face, my unbelief would 
ceale, and I ſhould think it ridiculous any longer to ſuſpect 
his veracity. All the accounts that other lawgivers and 
tounders of nations have * of the deities, which they or 
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their predeceſſors converſed with, contained ideas that were 

unworthy of the Divine Being ; and by the light of nature 
only, it is eaſily proved, that they muſt have been falſe : But 
the image which Moſes gave the Jews of the Supreme Be. 
ing, that He was One, and had made heaven and earth, will 
ſtand all teſts, and is a truth that will outlaſt the world, 
Thus, I think, I have fully proved, on the one hand, that all 
true religion muſt be revealed, and could not have come into 
the world without miracle ; and, on the other, that what all 
men are born with towards religion, before they receive any 
inſtruction, is fear. 

Hor. Lou have convinced me many ways, that We are 
poor creatures by nature; but I cannot help ftruggling 2. 
gainſt thoſe mortifying truths, when I hear them ſtarted 
firſt. I long to hear the origin of ſociety, and I continually 
retard your account of it myſelf with new queſtions, 
Cleo. Do you remember where we left off? 

Hor. Ido not think we have made any progreſs yet; for 

we have nothing towards it but a wild man, and a wild wo. 
man, with ſome children and grandchildren, which they arc 
not able either to teach or govern, 
_ Cleo. I thought that the introduction of the reverence, 
which the wildeſt ſon muſt feel, more or leſs, tor the moſt fa- 
vage father, if he ſtays with him, had been a conſiderable 


= I thought fo too, till you deſtroyed the hopes I had 
conceived of it yourſelf, by ſhowing me the incapacity of ſa. 
vage parents to make uſe of it: And ſince we are ſtill as fat 
from the origin of ſociety as ever we were, or ever can be, it 
my opinion, I deſire, that before you proceed to that main 
point, you would anſwer what you have put off once already, 
which is my queſtion concerning the notions of right and 
wrong : I cannot be eaſy before 1 have your ſentiments on 
this head. 
' Cleo. Your demand is very reaſonable, and I will ſatisfy 
you as well as I can. A man of ſenſe, learning, and experi- 
ence, that has been well educated, will always find out the 
difference between right and wrong in things diametrically 
oppoſite ; and there are certain facts, which he will always 
condemn, and others wbich he will always approve of: To 
kill a member of the ſame ſociety that has not offended us, 
br to rob him, will always be bad; and to cure the fick, and 
be beneficent to the public, he will always pronounce to be 
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good actions: and for a man to do as he will be.done by, he 
will always ſay is a good rule in life; and not only men of 
t accompliſhments, and ſuch as 'have learned to think 
abſtractly, but all men of middling capacities, that have been 
brought up in ſociety, will agree in this, in all countries and 
in all ages. Nothing likewiſe ſeems more true to all, that 
have made any tolerable uſe of their faculty of thinking, than 
that out of the ſociety, before any diviſion was made, either by 
contract or otherwiſe, all men would have an equal right to 
the earth: But do you believe that our wild man, if he had 
never ſeen any other 8 creature but his ſavage conſort 
and his progeny, would ever have entertained the ſame no- 
tions of right and wrong, 

Hor. Hardly; his ſmall capacity in the art of reaſoning, 
would hinder him from doing it ſo juſtly ; and the power he 
found he had over his children, would render him very, arbi- 
trary. 

Cleo. But without that incapacity, ſuppoſe that at TO DY 
ſcore he was, by a miracle, to receive a fine judgment, and 
the faculty of thinking and reaſoning conſequentially, in as 
great a perfection as the wiſeſt man eyer did, do you think 
he would ever alter his notion of the right he had to every 
thing he could manage, or have other ſentiments in relation 
to himſelf and his progeny, than from his behaviour it ap- 
peared he entertained, when he ſeemed to act almoſt altoge-. 
ther by inſtinct? 

Hor. Without doubt: For, if judgment and reaſon were 
given him, what could hinder him from making uſe of thoſe 
faculties, as well as others do? 

Cleo. You ſeem not to conſider, that na man can reaſon 
but a pgſteriori, from ſomething that he knows, or ſuppoſes 
to be true : What I ſaid of the difference between right and 
wrong, I ſpoke of perſons who remembered their education, 
and lived in ſociety ; or, at leaſt, ſuch as plainly ſaw others 
of their own ſpecies, that were independent of them, and ei- 
ther their equals or ſuperiors. 

Hor. I begin to believe you are in the right : Rut at ſe- 
cond thoughts, why might not a man, with great juſtice, 
think himſelf the ſovereign of a place, where he knew no hu- 
man creature but his own wife, and the deſcendents of both? 

Cleo. With all my heart: But may there not be an hund- 
red ſuch ſavages in the world with large families, that mg 
never meet, nor ever hear of one another? 

Ee 3 
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© Hhr. A thouſand, if you will, and then there would be fo 
many natural ſovereigns. 

Cleo. Very well: what I would have 500 obſerve, is, that 
there are things which are commonly eſteemed to be eternal 
truths, that an hundred or a thouſand ople of fine ſenſe 
and judgment, could have no notion of” What if it ſhould 
be true, that every man is born with this domineering ſpirit, 
and that we cannot be cured of it, but by our commerce 
with others, and the experience of facts, by which we arc 
convinced that we have no ſuch right? Let us examine a 
wan's whole life, from his infancy to his grave, and ſee which 
of the two ſeems to be moſt natural to him; a deſire of ſu- 
periority, and graſping every thing teſhimſelf. or atendencyto 
act according to the reaſonable notions of right and wrong; 
and we ſhall find, that, in his early youth, the firſt is very 
conſpicuous; that nothing appears of the ſecond before he 
has received ſome inſtructions, and that this latter will al. 

ways have leſs influence upon his actions, the more uncivilized 
18 remains: From whence I infer, that the notions of right 
Aud wrong are acquired; for if they were as natural, or if they 
affected us as early as the opinion, or rather the iriſtinct we 
are born with, of taking every thing to be our own, no child 
| ou] d ever cry for his eldeſt brother's play-things. © 

or. I think there is no right more natural, nor more rea- 
ſonable, than that which men have over their children; and 
pe we owe our parents can neyer be repaid. 

Cleo. The obligations we have to good parents' for their 
care and education, is certainly very great. 

Hor. That is the leaſt. We are indehted to them for ou 
being g; we might be educated by an hundred At but 
without them we could never have exiſted. 

Cleo. So we could have no malt liquor, withbut the ground 
that bears the barley: I know no obligations for benefits 
that never were intended. Should a man ſee a fine parcel df 
cherries, be tempted to eat, and devour them accordingly 
with great ſatisfaction, it is poſſible he might ſwallow ſome 
of the ſtones, which we know by experience do not digeſt: 
If twelve or fourteen months after, he ſhould find a little 
ſprig of a cherry-tree growing in a field, where nobody would 
expect it. if he recollected the time, he had been there be: 
fore, it is not improbable that he might gueſs at the true 
reaſon how it came there. It is poſſible, likewiſe, that for 
curioſity” 8 han this man might take up this plant, and take 
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care of it; I am well affured, that whatever became of it a&- 
terwards, the right he would have to it from the merit of his 
action, would be the ſame which a n would have to his 
child. 241720 

Hor. I think there would be a vaſt difference bers 
the one and the other: the cherry- ſtone was never part a 
himſelf, nor mixed with his blood. 

Cleo. Pardon me; all the difference, as vaſt as you take it 
«to be, can only conſiſt i in this, That the cherry-ſtone was not 
part of the man who ſwallowed it, ſo long, nor received fo 
great an alteration in its figure, whilſt it was, as ſome other 
things which the ſavage ſwallowed, were, and received * 
their figure, whilſt they ſtayed with him. 10 

Hor. But he that ſwallowed the cherry. ſtone, did nothing 
to it; it produced a plant as a vegetable, which it might 
have done as well without his ſwallowing it. 

Cleo. That is true; and I own, that as to the cauſe to 
which the plant owes its exiſtence, you are in the right: but 
I plainly ſpoke as to the merit of the action, which in either 
caſe could only proceed from their intentions as free agents; 
and the ſavage might, and would in all probability act with 
as little deſign to get a child, as the other had eat cherries in 
order to plant a tree. It is commonly ſaid, that our children 
are our own fleſh and blood: but this way of ſpeaking is 
ſtrangely figurative. However, allow it to be juſt, though 
rhetoricians have no name for it, what does it prove, what 
benevolence in us, what kindneſs to others in the intention? 

Hor. You thall ſay what you pleaſe, but I think, that no- 
thing can endear children to their parents more, than the re- 
flection that they are their own fleſh and blood. 

Cleo. I am of your opinion; and it is a plain demonſtration 
of the ſuperlative value we have for our own ſelves, and every 
thing that comes from us, if it be good, and counted laud- 
able; whereas, other things that are offenſive, though equally 
our own, are in compliment to ourſelves, induſtriouſly conceal- 
ed; and, as ſoon as it is agreed upon that any, thing is un- 
ſeemly, and rather a diſgrace to us than otherwiſe, preſently it 
becomes ill manners to name, or ſo much as to hint at it. The 
contents of the ſtomach are wariouſly , diſpoſed of, but we 
have no hand in that; and whether they go to the blood, or 
elſewhere, the laſt thing we did to them voluntarily, and with 
our knowledge; was fwallowing them; and whatever is after - 
yards * the animab economy, a man contributes 

ELez | 
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No more to, than he does to the going of his watch. This is 
another inſtance of the unjuſt claim we lay to every perform. 
ance we are but in the leaſt concerned in, if good comes of 
it, though nature does all the work ; but whoever places a 
merit in his prolific faculty, ought likewiſe to expect the 
blame, when he has the ſtone, or a fever. Without this vio. 
lent principle of innate folly, no rational creature would 
value himſelf on his free agency, and at the ſame time accept, 
of applauſe for actions that are viſibly independent of his 
will. Life in all creatures is a compound action, but the 
ſhare they have in it themſelves, is only paſſive. - We are 
forced to breathe before we know it; and our continuance 
palpably depends upon the guardianſhip and perpetual tute. 
lage of nature; whilſt every part of her works, ourſelves not 
excepted, is an impenetrable ſecret to us, that eludes all in- 
quiries. Nature furniſhes us with all the fubſtance of our 
food herſelf, nor does ſhe truſt to our wifdom for an appetite 
to crave it; to chew it, ſhe teaches us by inſtinct, and bribes 
us to it by pleaſure. This ſeeming to be an action of choice, 
and ourſelves being conſcious of the performance, we per- 
haps may be ſaid to have a part in it ; but the moment af- 
ter, nature reſumes her care, and again withdrawn from our 
knowledge, preſerves us in a myſterious manner, without any 
help or concurrence of ours, that we are ſenſible of. Since, 
then, the management of what we have eat anddrank remains 
entirely under the direction of nature, what honour or ſhame 
ought we to receive from any part of the product, whether 
it is to ſerve as a doubtful means toward generation, or yields 
to vegetation a leſs fallible aſſiſtance? It is nature that 
prompts us to propagate as well as to eat ; and a ſavage man 
multiplies his kind by inſtinct as other animals do, without 
more thought or deſign of preſerving his ſpecies, than a new- 
bora infant has of keeping itſelf alive, in the 9 of fuck- 


ing. 
Hor. Yet nature gave the different inſtincts to both, for 
thoſe reaſons. 
Cleo. Without doubt; but what 1 mean, is, that the reaſon 
of the thing is as much the motive of action in the one, as it 
is in the other; and I verily believe, that a wild woman 
who had never ſeen, or not minded the production of any 
young animals, would have ſeveral children before the would 
gueſs at the real cauſe of them; any more than if ſhe had 


the cholic, ſhe would ſuſpect that it proceeded from ſome de- 
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it for ſeveral months, without perceiving any inconveniency 
from it. Children, all the world over, are brought forth 
with pain, more or leſs, which ſeems to have no affinity with 
pleaſure ; and an untaught creature, however docile and at- 
tentive, would want ſeveral clear experiments, before it 
would believe that the one could produce or be the cauſe of 
the other. 

Hor. Moſt people marry in hopes, and with a deſign of 
having children. 

Cleo. I doubt, not; and believe that there are as many 
that would rather not have children, or at leaſt not ſo faſt as 
often they come, as there are that wiſh for them, even in 
the ſtate of matrimony ; but out of it, in the amours of thou- 
ſands, that revel in enjoyments, children are rekoned to be 
the greateſt calamity that can befal them; and often what 
criminal love gave birth to, without thonght, more criminal 
pride deſtroys, with purpoſed and conſiderate cruelty. But 
all this belongs to people in ſociety, that are knowing, and 
well acquainted with the natural conſequences of things; 
what I urged, I ſpoke of a ſavage. 

Hor. Still the end of love, between the different ſexes, in 
all animals, is the preſervation of their ſpecies. 

Cleo. I have allowed that already. But once more the ſa- 
vage is not prompted to love from that conſideration : he 
propagates before he knows the conſequence of it; and I 
much queſtion, whether the moſt civilized pair, in the moſt 
chaſte of their embraces, ever acted from the care of their 
ſpecies, as a real principle. A rich man may, with great im- 
patience, wiſh for a ſon to inherit his name and his eſtate ; 

rhaps he may marry from no other -motrve, and for no 
other purpoſe ; but all the ſatisfaction he ſeems to receive, 
from the flattering proſpe& of an happy poſterity, can only 
ariſe from a pleaſing reflection on himſelf, as the cauſe of thoſe 
deſcendants, How much ſoever this man's poſterity might 
be thought to owe him for their being, it is certain, that. the 
motive he acted from, was to oblige himſelf: ſtill here is a 
wiſhing for poſterity, a thought and deſign of getting child- 
ren, which no wild couple could have to boaſt of ; yet they 
would be vain enough to look upon themſelves, as the prin- 
cipal cauſe of all their offspring and deſcendants, though 
they ſhould live to ſee the fifth or ſixth ANTI Ft 
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Hor. I can find no vanity in that, and I ſhould ung them 
ſo myſelf. | 

Cleo. Yet, as free agents, it would be plain, that they had 
contributed nothing to the exiſtence of their proſperity. 

Hor. Now ſurely, you have overſhot the mark ; nothing? 

Cleo. No, nothing, even to that of their own children, 
knowingly ; if you will allow that men have their appetites 
from nature. There is but one real cauſe in the univerſe, to 
produce that infinite variety of ſtupendous effects. and all the 
mighty labours that are performed 1 in nature, either within, 
or far beyond the reach of our ſenſes. Parents are the ef. 
ficients of their offspring. with no more truth or propriety of 
ſpeech, than the tools of an artificer, that were made and 
contrived by himſelf, are the cauſe of the moſt elaborate of 
his works. The ſenſeleſs engine that raiſes water into the 
copper, and the paſſive maſh-tub, have between them, as 
great a ſhare in the art and action of brewing, as the livelieſt 
male and female ever had in the production of an animal. 

Hor. You make ftocks and ſtones of us; is it not in our 
choice to act, or not to act? 

Cleo. Les, it is my choice now, either to run my head 
againſt the wall, or to let it alone; but, I hope, it does not 
puzzle you much to gueſs which of the two I ſhall chooſe. 

Hor. But do not we move our bodies as we liſt ; and is not 
every action determined by the will? 

Cleo. What fignifies that, where there is a paſſion that ma- 
nifeſtly ſways, and with a ſtrict hand governs that will? 

Hor. Still we act with ee ee are intelligent 
creatures. 

Cleo. Not in the affair 1 ſpeak of; where, willing or not 
willing, we are violently urged from within, and in a man- 
ner compelled not only to aſſiſt in, but likewiſe to long for, 
and, in ſpite of our teeth, be highly pleaſed with a perform- 
ance that infinitely ſurpaſles our underſtanding. : The com- 
pariſon I made is juſt, in every part of it; for the mot lov: 
ing, and, if you will, the moſt ſagacious couple you can con- 
ceive, are as ignorant in the myſtery of generation, nay, 
muſt remain, after having had twenty children | together, = 

much uninformed, and as little conſcious of nature's tranſac- 
tions, and what has been wrought within them, as 1nant- 
mate utenſils are of the moſt N and moſt i an ops 
rations they have been el in. 3 
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Hor. I do not know any man more expert in tracing hu- 
man pride, or more ſevere in humbling it than yourſelf; 
but when the ſubject comes in your way, you do not 
know how to leave it. I wiſh you would, at once, go over 
to the origin 'of ſociety ; which, how to derive, or bring 
about at all, from the ſavage family, as we left it, is paſt my 
kill. It is impoſſible but thoſe children, when they grew up, 
would quarrel on innumerable occaſions : if men had but 
three appetites to gratify, that are the moſt obvious, they 
could never live together in peace, without government : for 
though they all paid a deference to the father, yet if he was 
a man void of all prudence, that could give them no good 
rules to walk by, I am perſuaded that they would live in a 
perpetual ſtate of war; and the more numerous his offspring 
grew, the more the old ſavage would be puzzled between 
his defire and incapacity of government. As they increaſed 
in numbers, they would be forced to extend their limits, and 
the ſpot they were born upon would not hold them long : 
nobody would be willing to leave his native vale, eſpecially 
if it was a fruitful one. The more I think upon it, and the 
more I look into ſuch multitudes, the leſs I can conceive 
which way they could ever be formed into a ſociety. 

Cleo. The firſt thing that could make man aſſociate, would 
be common danger, which tnites the greateſt enemies: this 
danger they would certainly be in, from wild beaſts, confider- 
ing that no uninhabited country is without them, and the 
defenceleſs condition in which men come into the world. 
This often muſt have been a cruel article, to provelt the in- 
creuſe of our ſpecies. 

Hor. The ſuppoſition then, that this wild man, with his 
progeny, ſhould for fifty years live undiſturbed, is not very 
probable; and I need not trouble myſelf about our ſavages 
being embarraſſed with too numerous an offspring. 

Clev. You ſay right; there is no probability, that a man 
and his progeny, all unarmed, ſhould ſo long eſcape the ra- 
venous hunger of beafts of prey, that are to live upon what 
animals they can get; that leave no place unſearched, nor 
pains untried; to come at food, though with the hazard of 
their lives. The reaſon why I made tht ſuppoſition, was to 
ſhow you, firſt, the improbability that a wild and altogether 
untaught man ſhould have the knowledge and diſcretion 
which Sir William Temple gives him; ſecondly, that child- 
ren who converſed with their own ſpecies, though they 
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were brought up by ſavages, would be governable ; and con. 
ſequently, that all ſuch, when come to maturity, would be fit 
for ſociety, how ignorant and unſkilful ſoever their parents 
might have been. 

Hor. I thank you for it; for it has ſhown me, that the 
very firſt generation of the moſt bratiſh ſavages, was ſufficient 


to produce ſociable creatures ; but that to produce a man 


fit to govern others, much more was required, 

Cleo. I return to my conjecture concerning. the firft mo- 
tive that would make ſavages affociate : it is not poflible to 
know any thing with certainty of beginnings, where men 
were deſtitute of letters; but I think, that the nature of the 
thing makes it highly probable, that it muſt have been their 
common danger from beaſts of prey ; as well ſuch fly ones 
as lay in wait for their children, and the defenceleſs animals, 
men made uſe of for themſelves, as the more bold, that 
would openly attack grown men and women. What much 
confirms me in this opinion 1s, the general agreement of all 
the relations we have, from the moſt ancient times, in dif- 
ferent countries: for, in the infancy of all nations, profane 
hiſtory is ſtuffed with the accounts of the conflicts men had 
with wild beaſts. It took up the chief labours of the heroes 
of remoteſt antiquity, and their greateſt proweſs was ſhown 
in killing of dragons, and ſubduing of other monſters. 

Hor. Do you lay any ſtreſs upon ſphinxes, baſiliſks, flying 
dragons, and bulls that ſpit fire? 

(leo. As much as I do on modern witches. But I believe 
that all thoſe fictions had their riſe from noxious beaſts, the 
miſchiefs they did, and other realities that ſtruck terror into 
man; and I believe, that if no man had ever been ſeen on a 
horſe's back, we ſhould never have heard of Centaurs. 'The 
prodigious force and rage that are apparent in ſome ſavage 
animals, and the aſtoniſhing power, which, from the various 
poiſons of venomous creatures, we are ſure muſt he hid in others; 
the ſudden and unexpected aſſaults of ſerpents, the variety of 
them; the vaſt bulk of crocodiles; the irregular and uncommon 
ſhapes of ſome fiſhes, and the wings of others, are all things that 
are capable of alarming man's fear ; and it is incredible what 
chimeras that paſſion alone may produce in a terrified mind : 
the dangers of the day often haunt men at night with ad- 
dition of terror; and from what they remember in their 
dreams, it is eaſy to forge realities. If you will conſider, 
Ukewiſe, that the natural ignorance of man, and his hanker- 
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ing after knowledge, will augment the credulity which hoe 
and fear firſt give birth to; the defire the generality have 
of applauſe, and the great eſteem that is commonly had for 
the merveilleux, and the witneſſes and relaters of it: If, I 
ſay, you will conſider all theſe, you will eafily diſcover, how 
many creatures came to be talked of, deſcribed, and formal- 
ly painted, that never had any exiſtence. 

Hor. I do not wonder at the origin of monſtrous figures, 
or the invention of any fables whatever; but in the reaſon 
you gave for the firſt motive, that would make men combine 
in one intereſt, I find ſomething very perplexing, which I 
own I never thought of before. When I reflect on the con- 
dition of man, as you have ſet it before me, naked and de- 
fenceleſs, and the multitude of ravenous animals that thirſt 
after his blood, and are ſuperior to him in ftrength, and 
completely armed by nature, it is inconceivable to me, how 
our ſpecies ſhould have ſubſiſted. 

Cleo. What you obſerve 1s well worthy our attention. | 

Hor. It is aſtoniſhing. What filthy, abominable beaſts 
are lions and tigers ! 

Cleo. I think them to be very fine creatures; there is no- 
thing I admire more than a lion, gt 

Hor. We have ſtrange accounts of his generoſity and 
gratitude ; but do you believe them ? 

Cleo. I do not trouble my head about them: What I ad- 
mire is his fabric, his ſtructure, and his rage, ſo juſtly pro- 
portioned to one another. There are order, ſymmetry, and 
ſuperlative wiſdom to be obſerved in all the works of nature; 
but ſhe has not a machine, of which every part more viſibly 
anſwers the end for which the whole was formed. 

Hor. The deſtruction of other animals. 

Cleo. That is true; but how conſpicuous is that end, 
without myſtery or uncertainty ! that grapes were made for 
wine, and man for ſociety, are truths not accompliſhed in 
every individual: but there is a real majefty ſtamped on 
every fingle lion, at the fight of which the ſtouteſt animals 
ſubmit and tremble. When we look upon and examine his 
maſly talons, the fize of them, and the laboured firmneſs with 
which they are fixed in, and faitened to that prodigious paw; 
his dreadful teeth, the ſtrength of his jaws. and the width of 
his mouth equally terrible, the uſe of them is obvious; but 
when we confider, moreover; the make of his limbs, the 
toughneſs of His fleſh and tendons, the ſolidity of his bones, 
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beyond that of other animals, and the whole frame of him, 
together with his never-ceaſing anger, ſpeed, and agility, 
whilſt in the deſart he ranges king of beafts! When, I ſay, 
we conſider all theſe things, it is ſtupidity not to ſee the de. 
ſign of nature, and with what amazing {kill the beautiful 
creature is contrived for offenſive war and conqueſt. 

Hor. You are 2 good painter. But after all, why would 


.you judge of a creature's nature from what it was perverted 


to, rather than from its original, the ſtate it was firſt pro. 
duced in? The lion in Paradiſe was a gentle, loving creature, 
Hear what Milton ſays of his behaviour before Adam and 
Eve, as they fate recline on the ſoft downy bank, da- 


„ maſk'd with flowers :” 


| About them friſking play'd 

All beaſts of the earth, fince wild, and of all chaſe 
In wood or wilderneſs, foreſt or Jou 3 ; 

Sporting the lion ramp'd, and in his paw 

Dandel'd the kid ; bears, tigers, ounces, Ae 
Gambol'd before n 


What was it the lion fed upon; what ſuſtenance had all theſe 


beaſts of prey in Paradile ? 
Cleo. I do not know. Nobody who believes the Bible, 


doubts, but that the whole ſtate of Paradiſe, and the inter- 


courle between God and the firſt man, were as much preter- 
natural, as the creation out of nothing; and, therefore, it 

cannot be ſuppoſed, that they ſhould. be accounted for by 
human reaſon ; and if they were, Moſes would not be an- 
ſwerable for more than he advanced himſelf. The hiſtory 
which he has given us of thoſe times is extremely , ſuccinct, 
and ought not to be charged with any thing contained in 
the gloſſes and paraphraſes that have been made upon it by 


others. 


Hor. Milton has ſaid nothing of, Paradiſe, but what he 
could juſtify from Moſes. 
Cleo. It is no where to be ELL "<8 Moſes, that the 
ate of innocence laſted ſo long, that goats, or any viviparous 
animals could, have bred and brought forth young ones. 

Hor. You mean that there could have been no kid. 1 
ſhould never have made that cavil in ſo fine a poem. It was 
not in my thoughts: what I aimed at in repeating thoſe lines, 
was to ſhow you how ſuperfluous and impertinent a lion 
muſt have been! in Paradiſe 0 Bak thoſe who pretend. to 
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ſind fault with the works of nature, might have cenſured 
her with juſtice, for laviſhing and throwing away ſo many 
excellencies upon a great beaſt, to no purpoſe. What a 
fine variety, of deſtructive weapons, would they fay, what 
prodigious ſtrength of limbs and finews are here given to a 
creature! What to do with? to be quiet and dandle a kid. 
I own, that to me, this province, the employment aſligned 
to the lion, ſeems to be as proper and well choſen, as i you 
would make a nurſe of Alexander the Great. 

Cleo. You might make as many flights upon a lion now, 
if you ſaw him aſleep. Nobody would think that a bull had 
occaſion for horns, who had never ſeen him otherwiſe than 
quietly grazing among a parcel of cows; but, if one ſhould 
ſee him attacked by dogs, by a wolf, or a rival of his can 
ſpecies, he would ſoon find out that his horns were of gen 
uſe and ſervice to him. The lion was not made to be always 
in Paradiſe. 

Hor. There I would have you. If the lioh was contrived 
for purpoſes to be ſerved and executed out of Paradiſe, then 
it is manifeſt, from the very creation, that the fall of man 
was determined and predeſtinated. 

Clev. Foreknown it was: nothing could be hid from Om- 
niſcience ; that is certain: But that it was predeſtinated fo 
as to have prejudiced, or anywile influenced the free will of 
Adam, I utterly deny. But that word, predeſtinated, has 
made ſo much noiſe in the world, and the thing itſelf has 
been the cauſe of ſo many fatal quarrels, and is ſo inexpli- 
cable, that I am reſolved never to engage in any diſpute 
concerning it. 

Hor. I cannot make you; but what you have extolled ſo 
much, muſt have colt the lives of thouſands of our ſpecies; 
and it is a wonder to me how men, when they were but few, 
could poſſibly defend themſelves, before they had fire arms, 
or at leaſt bows and arrows ; for what number of naked men 
and women, would be a match for one couple of lions ? 

Cleo. Yet, here we are; and none of thoſe gnimals are ſuf. 
fered to be wild, in any civilized nation; q our ſuperior under- 
ſtanding has got the ſtart of them. 

Hor, My reaſon tells me it muſt be that; but I cannot 
help obſerving, that when human underſtanding ſerves your 
purpoſe to ſolve any thing, it is always ready and full grown; 
but at other times, knowledge and reaſoning are the work of 
time, and men are not capable of thinking juſtly, until after 
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many generations. Pray, before men had arms, what could 
their underſtanding do againſt lions, and what hindered wild 
beaſts from devouring mankind, as ſoon as they were born? 

Cleo. Providence. 

Hor. Daniel, indeed, was ſaved by miracle ; but what is is 
that to the reſt of mankind? great numbers, we know, have, 
at different times, been torn to pieces by ſavage beaſts : what 
I want to know, is, the reaſon that any of them eſcaped, and 
the whole ſpecies was not deſtroyed by them; when men had 
yet no weapons to defend, nor ſtrong. holds to ſhelter them. 
ſelves from the fury of thoſe mercileſs creatures. 

Cleo. I have named it to you already, Providence. 

Hor. But which way can you prove this miraculous aſſiſt. 
ance ? 

Cleo. You till talk of miracles, and I ſpeak of Providence, 
or the all- governing Wiſdom of God. 

Hor. If you can, demonſtrate to me, how that Wiſdom in- 
terpoſed between our ſpecies and chat of lions, in the begin- 
ning of the world, without miracle, any more than it does at 
preſent, eris mibi magnus Apollo for now, I am ſure, a wild 
lion would prey upon a naked man, as ſoon, at leaſt, as he 
would upon an ox or an hole. 

Cleo. Will not you allow me, that all properties, inſtincts, 
and what we call the nature of things, animate or inanimate, 
are the produce, the effects of that Wiſdom ? 

Hor. I never thought otherwiſe. 

Cleo. Then it will not be difficult to prove this to you, 
Lions are never brought forth wild, but in very hot coun- 
tries, as bears are the product of the cold. But the gene- 
rality of our ſpecies, which loves moderate warmth, are moſt 
delighted with the middle regions. Men may, againſt their 
wills, be inured to intenſe cold, or by uſe and patience, ac- 
cuſtom themſelves to exceſſive heat; but a mild air, and 
weather between both extremes, being more agreeable to 
human bodies, the greateſt part of mankind would naturally 
ſettle in temperate climates, and with the ſame conveniency, 
as to every thing elle, never chooſe any other, This would 
very much leſſen the danger men would be in from the 
fierceſt and moſt irreſiſtible wild beaſts. 

Hor. But would lions and tigers in hot countries keep ſo 
cloſe within their bounds, and bears in cold ones, as never to 


firaggle or ſtray beyond them ? 
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Cleo. I do not ſuppoſe they would; and men, as well as 
cattle, have often been picked up by lions, far from the 
places where theſe were whelped No wild beaſts are 
more fatal to our ſpecies, than often we are to one ano- 
ther; and men purſued by their enemies have fled into 
climates and countries, which they would never have choſe. 
Avarice likewiſe and curioſity, have, without force or necef. 
fity, often expoſed men to dangers, which they might have 
avoided, if they had been ſatisfied with what nature required; 
and laboured for ſelf-preſervation in that ſimple manner, 
which creatures leſs vam and fantaſtical content themſelves 
with. In all theſe caſes, I do not queſtion, but multitudes of 
our ſpecies have ſuffered from ſavage beaſts, and other 
noxious animals ; and on their account only, I verily believe, 
it would have been impoſſible for any number of men, to 
have ſettled or ſubfiſted in either very hot or very cold coun- 
tries, before the invention of bows and arrows, or better 
arms. But all this does nothing to overthrow my aſſertion: 
what I wanted to prove, is, that all creatures chooſing by in- 
ſtint that degree of heat or cold which is moſt natural to 
them, there would be room enough in the world for man to 
multiply his ſpecies, for many ages, without running almoſt 
any riſk of being devoured either by lions or by bears; and 
that the moſt ſavage man would find this out, without the 
help of his reaſon. This I call the work of Providence ; by 
which I mean the unalterable wiſdom of the Supreme Being, 
in the harmonious diſpoſition of the univerſe ; the fountain 
of that incomprehenſible chain of cauſes, on which all events 
have their undoubted dependance. 

Hor. You have made this out better than I had expected; 
but I am afraid, that what you alleged as the firſt motive 
towards ſociety, is come to nothing by it. | 

Cleo. Do not fear that; there are other ſavage beaſts, 
againſt which men could not guard themſelves unarmed, 
without joining, and mutual aſſiſtance: in temperate cli. 
mates, moſt uncultivated countries abound with wolves. 

Hor. I have ſeen them in Germany; they are of the fize 
of a large maſtiff; but I thought their chief prey had been 


ſheep. - 

22 Any thing they can conquer is their prey: they are 
deſperate creatures, and will fall upon men, cows, and horſes, 
as well as upon ſheep, when they are very hungry: they 
have teeth like maſtiffs ; but beſides them they have ſharp 


LY 
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claws to tear with, which dogs have not. The ſtouteſt man 
1s hardly equal to them in ſtrength; but what is-worſe, they 
often come in troops, and whole villages have been attacked 
by them; they have five, fix, and more whelps at a litter, 
and would ſoon over-run a country where they breed, if 
men did not combine againſt, and make it their buſineſs to 
deftroy them. Wild boars likewiſe, are terrible creatures, 
that few large foreſts, and uninhabited proba in temperate 
climates, are free from. 

Hor. Thoſe tuiks of theirs are dreadful weapons. | 

Cleo. And they are much ſuperior to wolves in bulk and 
| ſtrength. Hiſtory is full of the miſchief they have done in 
ancient times, and of the renown that valiant men have 
gained by conquering them. 

Hor. That is true ; but thoſe heroes that fought monſters 
in former days, were well armed; at leaſt, the generality of 
them ; but what could a number of naked men, before they 
had any arms at all, have to oppole to the teeth and claws 
of ravenous wolves that came in troops; and what impref- 
ſion could the greateſt blow a man can ſtrike, make upon 
the thick briſtly hide of a wild boar? 

Gleo. As on the one hand, I have named every thing that 
man has to fear from wild deaſts; ſo, on the other, we ought 
not to forget the things that are in his favour. In the Hr 
place, a wild man inured to hardſhip, would far exceed a 
tame one, in all feats of ſtrength, nimbleneſs and activity; 
in the ſecond, his anger would ſooner and more uſefully 
tranſport and aſſiſt him in his ſavage ſtate, than it can do in 
ſociety ; where, from his infancy he is ſo many ways taught, 
and forced in his own defence, to cramp and ſtifle with his 
fears the noble gift of nature. In wild creatures we ſee, that 


moſt of them, when their own life or that of their young 


ones is at ſtake, fight with great obſtinacy, and continue 
fighting to the laſt, and do what miſchief they can, whiltt 
they have breath, without regard to their being overmatch- 

ed, or the diſadvantages they labour under. It is obſerved, 
likewiſe, that the more untaught and inconſiderate creatures 
are, the more entirely they are ſwayed. by the paſſion that is 
uppermoſt: natural affection would make wild men and wo- 
men too, ſacrifice their lives, and die for their children; but 
they would die fighting ; and one wolf would not find it an 
eaſy matter to carry of a child from his watchtul parents, if 
they were both reſolute, though they were naked. As to 
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man's being born defenceleſs, it is not to be conceived, that 
he ſhould long know the ſtrength of his arms, without being 
acquainted with the articulation of his fingers, or at leaſt, 
what is owing to it, his faculty of graſping and holding faſt ; 

and the moſt untaught ſavage would make uſe of clabs and 


ſtaves before he came to maturity. As the danger men are 


in from wild beaſts would be of the higheſt conſequence, ſo 
it would employ their utmoſt care and induſtry : they would 
dig holes, and invent other ſtratagems, to diſtreſs their ene- 
mies, and deſtroy their young ones: as ſoon as they found 
out fire, they would make uſe of that element to guard them- 
ſelves and annoy their foes: by the help of it they-would 
ſoon learn to ſharpen wood, which preſently would put them 
upon making ſpears and other weapons that would cut. 
When men are angry enough with creatures to ſtrike them, 
and theſe are running away, or flying from them, they are 
apt to throw at what they cannot reach: this, as ſoon as they 
had ſpears, would naturally lead them to the invention of 
darts and javelins. Here, perhaps, they may ſtop a while; 
but the ſame chain of thinking would, in time, produce bows 
and arrows: the elaſticity of ſticks and boughs of trees'18 
very obvious; and to make ſtrings of the guts of animals, I 
dare ſay, is more ancient than the uſe of hemp, Experience 
teaches us, that men may have all theſe, and many more 
weapons, and be very expert in the uſe of them, before any 
manner of government, except that of parents over their 
children, is to be ſeen among them : it is likewiſe very well 
known, that ſavages furniſhed with no better arms, when 
they are ſtrong enough in number, will venture to attack, 
and even hunt after the fierceſt wild beaſts, lions and tigers 
not excepted. Another thing is to be conſidered, that like. 
wiſe favours our ſpecies, and relates to the nature of the crea- 
tures, of which intemperate climates man has reaſon to ſtand 

in bodily fear of. 

Hor. Wolves and wild boars? 

Cleo, Yes. That great numbers of our . have been 
devoured by the firſt, is unconteſted; but they moſt natural- 
ly go in queſt of ſheep and poultry; and, as long as they 
get carrion, or any thing to fill their bellies with, they ſeldom 
hunt after men, or other large animals; which is the reaſon, 
that in the ſummer our ſpecies, as to perſonal inſults, have 
not much to fear from them. It is certain likewiſe, that ſa- 
vage ſwine will hunt after 7 and many of their mau 
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any great and immediate danger from either of theſe ſpecies 


brought about, unleſs men had aſſiſted one another againſt 


liety of ravenous and blood-thirſty creatures, that are not 


what they could be deſigned for, unleſs it be to puniſh us: 


muſt have been devoured in the conflicts with them! 
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have been crammed with human fleſh : but they naturally MW 
feed on acorns, cheſnuts, beach-maſt, and other vegetables; 
and they are only carnivorous: upon occaſion, and through 
neceſſity, when they can get nothing elſe ; in great froſt 
when the country is bare, and every thing covered with 
ſnow. It is evident, then, that human creatures are not in 


of beaſts, but in hard winters, which happen but ſeldom in 
temperate climates. But as they are our perpetual enemies, 
'by ſpoiling and devouring every thing that may ſerve for the 
ſuſtenance of man, it is highly neceſſary, that we ſhould not 
only be always upon our guard againſt them, but likewiſe 
_ ceaſe to aſſiſt one another in routing and deſtroying 
them. | 

Hor. I plainly ſee, that mankind might ſubſiſt and ſurvive 
to multiply, and get the maſtery over all other creatures that 
ſhould oppoſe them; and as this could never have been 


ſavage beaſts, it is poſſible that the neceſſity men were in of 
Joining and uniting together, was the firſt ſtep toward ſoci- 
ety. Thus far I am willing to allow you to have proved 
your main point: but to aſcribe all this to Providence, 
otherwiſe than that nothing is done without the Divine pet. 
miſfion, ſeems inconſiſtent with the ideas we have of a per. 
fectly good and merciful Being. It is poſſible, that all pci. 
ſonous animals may have ſomething in them that is beneti- 
cial to men; and I will not diſpute with you, whether the 
moſt venomous of all the ſerpents which Lucan has made 
mention of, did not contain ſome antidote, or other fine me- 
dicine, ſtill undiſcovered : but when I look upon the vaſt va. 


only ſuperior to us in ſtrength, but likewiſe viſibly armed by 
nature, as it were on purpoſe for our deſtruction; when, | 
ſay, I look upon theſe, I can find out no uſe for them, nor 


but I can much leſs conceive, that the Divine Wiſdom ſhould 
have made them the means without which men could not 
have been civilized. | How many thouſands of our ſpecies 


Alo. Ten troops of wolves, with fifty in each, would mak 
a terrible havoc, in a long winter, among a million of our ſpe: 
cies with their hands tied behind them ; but among half that 
number, one peſtilence has been known to ſlaughter mon 
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than ſo many wolves could have eaten in the ſame time; not- 
withſtanding the great reſiſtance that was made againſt it, by 
approved of medicines and able phyſicians. It is owing to 
the principle of pride we are born with, and the high value 
we all, for the ſake of one, have for our ſpecies, that men 
imagine the whole univerſe to be principally made for their 
uſe; and this error makes them commit a thouſand extrava- 
gancies, and have pitiful and moſt unworthy notions of God 
and his works. It is not greater cruelty, or more unnatural, 
in a wolf to eat a piece of a man, than it is in a man to eat part 
of a lamb or a chicken. What, or how many purpoſes wild 
beaſts were made for, is not for us to determine; but that 
they were made, we know; and that ſome of them muſt. 
have been very calamitious to every infant nation, and ſet- 
tlement of men, is almoſt as certain: this you was fully per- 
ſuaded of; and thought, moreover, that they muſt have been 
ſuch an obſtacle to the very ſubſiſtence of our ſpecies, as was 
MW inſurmountable : In anſwer to this difficulty, which you ſtart- 
ed, I ſhowed you, from the different inſtincts and peculiar 
-W tendencies of animals, that in nature a manifeſt proviſion was 
made for our ſpecies : by which, notwithſtanding the rage 
and power of the fierceſt beaſts, we ſhould make a ſhift, naked 
and defenceleſs, to eſcape their fury, ſo as to be able to main- 
-W tain ourſelves and multiply our kind, till by our numbers, 
and arms acquired by our own induſtry, we could put to 
flight, or deſtroy all ſavage beaſts without exception, what- 
ever {pot of the globe we might have a mind to cultivate and 
Wl ſettle on. The neceſſary bleſſings we receive from the ſun, 
nue obvious to a child; and it is demonftrable, that without 
„tt, none of the living creatures that are now upon the. earth, 
ay could ſubſiſt. But if it were of no other uſe, being eight hun- 
cdred thouſand times bigger than the earth at leaſt, one 
mouſandth part of it would do our buſineſs as well, if it was 
au but nearer to us in proportion. From this conſideration 
alone, I am perſuaded, that the fun was made to enlighten 
108 and cheriſh other bodies, beſides this planet of ours. Fire 
oo and water were deſigned for innumerable purpoſes ; . and 
co among the uſes that are made of them, fome are immenſely 
different from others. But' whilſt we receive the benefit of 
theſe, and are only intent on ourſelves, it his highly-probable,. 
that there are thouſands of things, and perhaps our own ma- 
chines among them, that, 1 = vaſt ſyſtem of the univerſe, . 
( 2 1 ' . 


[ 
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| hardly a match for one inviſible faculty of ours, which is the 


in it, no leſs wiſdom or ſolicitude was required, in contriving 


years. But it is death itſelf to which our averſion, by nature 
4s univerſal; as to the manner of dying, men differ in their 
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are now ſerving ſome very wiſe ends, which we ſhall never | 
know. According to that plan of this globe, I mean the * 
ſcheme of government, in relation to the living creatures that 
inhabit the earth, the deſtruction of animals is as neceſſary as 


the generation of them. 
Hor. I have learned that from the Fable of the Bees; and IM © 


I believe what I have read there to be very true; that, if any 


one ſpecies was to be exempt from death, it would in time e 
cruſh all the reſt to pieces, though the firſt were ſheep, and 
the latter all lions: but that the Supreme Being ſhould have th 
introduced ſociety at the expence of ſo many lives of our ſpe. T 
cies, I cannot believe, when it might have been done much * 
better in a milder way. wl 
Cleo. We are ſpeaking of what probably was done, * ha 
not of what might have been done. There is no queſtion, kn 
but the ſame Power that made whales, might hgve made ug i 
ſeventy feet high, and given us ſtrength in 7 * ha 
fince the plan of this globe requires, and you R it Kee" br 
fary yourſelf, that in every ſpecies ſome ſhoul 1 die atm ane 
faſt as others are born, why . you take a yay. any 5 i cel 
means of dying ? va. 
Hor. Are there not diſcaſes enough, phyficianslkiaps tral 
thecaries, as well as wars by ſea and land, that . off the 


more than the redundancy of our ſpecies ? 

Cleo. They may, it is true; but in fact they are not al 
ways ſufficient to do this: and in populous nations we ſee, 
that war, wild beaſts, hanging, drowning, and an hunded ca- 
ſualties together, with ſickneſs and all its attendants, are 


inſtinct men have to preſerve their ſpecies. Every thing 1s 
eaſy to the Deity ; but to ſpeak after an human manner, it 
is evident, that in forming this earth, and every thing that i 


the various ways and means, to get rid and deſtroy animals, 
than ſeems to have been employed in producing them; and 
it is as demonſtrable, that our bodies were made on purpoſe 
not to laſt beyond ſuch a period, as it is, that ſome houſes are 
built with a deſign not to ſtand longer than ſuch a term of 


os ; and In never heard of one yet that was en 
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Hor. But nobody chooſes a cruel one. What an unſpeak- 
able and infinitely excruciating torment muſt it be, to de 
torn to pieces, and eat alive by a ſavage beaſt! 

Cleo. Not greater, I can aſſure you; than are daily occa- 
ſioned by the gout in the ſtomach, and the ſtone in the blad- 
der. 

Hor. Which way can you give me this aſſurance ; how 
can you prove it? 

Gleo. From our fabric itſelf, the frame of human bodies, 
that cannot admit of any torment, infinitely excruciating. 
The degrees of pain, as well as of pleaſure, in this life are li- 
mited, and exactly proportioned to every one's ſtrength ; 
whatever exceeds that, takes away the -fenſes ; and whoever 
has once fainted away with the extremity of any torture, 
knows the full extent of what here he can ſuffer, if he re- 
members what he felt, The real miſchief which wild beaſts 
have done to our ſpecies, and the calamities they have 
brought upon it, are not to be compared to the cruel uſage, 
and the multiplicity of mortal injuries which men have re- 
ceived from one another, Set before your eyes a robuſt 
warrior, that having loſt a limb in battle, is afterwards 
trampled upon by twenty horſes; and tell me, pray, whe- 
ther you think, that lying thus helpleſs with moſt of his ribs, 
broke, and a fractured {kull, in the agony of death, for ſeve- 
ral hours, he ſuffers leſs than if a lion had diſpatched him: , 

Hor. They are both very bad. 

Cleo. In the choice of things we are more often directed 
by the caprice of faſhions, and the cuſtom of the age, than 
we are by ſolid reaſon, or our own underſtanding, There is 
no greater comfort in dying of a dropty, and in being eaten 
by worms, than there is in being drowned at fea, and becom- 
ing the prey of fiſhes. But 1n our narrow way of thinking, 
there is ſomething that ſubverts and corrupt our judgment; 
how elſe could perſons of known elegancy in their taſte, pre- 
fer rotting and ſtinking in a loathſome ſepulchre, to their be- 
ing burnt in the open air to inoffenſive athes? 

Hor. I freely own, that I have an n to every thing 
that is ſnocking and unnatural. 

Cleo. What you call ſhocking, I do not know; but no- 
thing is more common to nature, or more agreeable to her 
ordinary courſe, than that creatures ſhould live upon one 
another. The whole ſyſtem of animated beings on the earth 
ſeems to be built upon this; and there is not one ſpecies s 

F 
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- gination fine, to provide for 


in the fame manner, and are as full of roe as all the reſt: 


that where pikes are ſuffered to be, no other fiſh ſhall ever 
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that we know of, that has not another that feeds upon it, l: 
either alive or dead; and moſt kind of fiſh are forced to live t 


upon fiſh, That this in the laſt-mentioned, was not an omiſ. 


ſion or neglect, is evident from the large proviſion nature has 0 
made for it, far exceeding any thing ſhe has done for other If 
animals. h 

Hor. You mean the prodigious quantity of roe they li 
ſpawn. | ſh 


Hor. Yes; and that the eggs contained- in them, receiye ſe 
not their fecundity until after they are excluded ; by which Is 
means the female may be filled with as many of them as her t! 
belly can hold, and the eggs themſelves may be more cloſely MW tr 
crowded together, than would be conſiſtent with the admiſ. W m1 
ſion of any ſubſtance from the male: without this, one fiſh MW in 
could not bring forth yearly ſuch a prodigious ſhoal. 01 

Hor. But might not the aura ſeminalis of the male be ſub- er 
tile enough to penetrate the whole cluſter of eggs, and influ. W th 
ence every one of them, without taking up any room, as it W tb 
does in fowls and other oviparous animals? Ve 

Cleo. The oftrich excepted in the firſt place: in the ſe. MW ot 
cond, there are no other oviparous animals in which the MW tv 
eggs are ſo cloſely compacted together, as they are in fiſh, W nc 
But ſuppoſe the prolific power ſhould pervade the whole be 
maſs of them ; if all the eggs which ſome of the. females are 
crammed with, were to be impregnated whilſt they are with- MW th 
in the fiſh, it is impoſſible but the aura ſeminalir, the proli- 
fic ſpirit of the male, though it took up no room itſelf, ne 
would, as it does in all other creatures, dilate, and more m. 
or leſs diſtend every egg; and the leaſt expanſion of ſo ma- th 


ny individuals would ſwell the whole roe to a bulk that afl 


would require a much greater ſpace, than the cavity that MW gr: 
now contains them. Is not here a Eontrivance beyond ima- W Pr 
continuance of a ſpecies, 


ould be born with an 1n- 


though every individual of it 
ſtinct to deſtroy it! ig | 

Hor. What you ſpeak af, is only true at ſea, in a conſider- 
able part of Eurepe at leaſt: for in freſh water, moſt kinds 
of fiſh do not feed on their own ſpecies, and yet they ſpawn 


among them, the only great deſtroyer with us, is the pike. 
Cleo. And he is a very ravenous one: We ſee in ponds 


increaſe in number. But in rivers, and all waters near any 


* 


. 
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land, there are amphibious fowls, and many ſorts of them, 
that live moſtly upon fiſh : Of theſe water-fowls in many 
places are prodigious quantities. Beſides theſe, there are 
otters, beavers, and many other creatures that live upon fiſh. 
In brooks and ſhallow waters, the hearn and bittern will 

have their ſhare : What is taken off by them, perhaps is but 

little; but the young fry, and the ſpawn that one pair of 
ſwans are able to conſume in one year, would very well 

ſerve to ſtock a conſiderable river. So they are but eat, it 
is no matter what eats them, either their own ſpecies or ano- 

ther : What I would prove, is, that nature produces no ex- 

traordinary numbers of any ſpecies, but ſhe has contrived 

means anſwerable to deſtroy them. The variety of inſects 

in the ſeveral parts of the world, would be incredible to any 

one that has not examined into this matter; and the differ- 

ent beauties to be obſerved in them is infinite : But neither 

the beauty, nor the variety of them, are more ſurpriſing, 

than the induſtry of nature in the multiplicity of her contri- 

vances to kill them; and if the care and vigilance of all 

other animals in deſtroying them were to ceaſe at once, in 

two years time the greateſt part of the earth, which is ours 

now, would be theirs, and in many countries inſects would 

be the only inhabitants. T of 

Hor. I have heard that whales live upon nothing elſe ; 
that muſt make a fine conſumption. 

Cleo. That is the general opinion, I ſuppoſe, becauſe they 
never find any fiſh in them; and becauſe there are vaſt 
multitudes of inſects in, thoſe ſeas, hovering on the ſurface of 
the water. This creature likewiſe helps to corroborate my 
aſſertion, that in the numbers produced of every ſpecies, the 
greateſt regard is had to the conſumption of them : This 
prodigious animal being too big to be ſwallowed, nature in 
it has quite altered the eeonomy obſerved in all other fiſh ; 
for they. are viviparous, engender like. other viviparous ani- 
mals, and have never above two or three young ones at a 
time. For the continuance of every ſpecies among ſuch an 
infinite variety of creatures as this globe yields, it was highly 
neceſſary, that the proviſion for their deſtruction ſhould not 
be leſs ample, than that which was made for the generation 
of them ; and therefore the ſolicitude of nature in procuring 
death, and the conſumption of animals, is viſibly ſuperior to 
the care ſhe takes to feed and preſerve them. 

Hor. Prove. that prag. 
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Cleo. Millions of her creatures are ftarved every year, and 
doomed to periſh for want of ſuſtenance ; but whenever any 
die, there is always plenty of mouths to devour them. But 
then, again, ſhe gives all ſhe has: nothing is ſo fine or elabo- 
rate, as that ſhe grudges it for food; nor is any thing more 
extenſive or impartial than her bounty : ſhe thinks nothing 
too good for the meaneſt of her broods, and all creatures are 
equally welcome to every thing they can find to eat. How 
curious 1s the workmanſhip m the ſtructure of a common fly ; 
how inimitable are the celerity of his wings, and the quick. 


_ acſsof all his motions in hot weather! Should a Pythagore- 
an, that was likewiſe a good 'maſter in mechanics, by the 


help of a microſcope, pry into every minute part of this 
changeable creature, and duly confider the elegancy of its 
machinery, would he not think it great pity, that thouſands 
of millions of animated beings, ſo nicely wrought and ad- 
mirably finiſhed, ſhould every day be devoured by little birds 
and ſpiders, of which we ſtand in ſo little need? Nay, do not 
you think yourſelf, that things would have been managed 
full as well, if the quantity of flies had been leſs, and there 
had been no ſpiders at all? 

Hor. I remember the fable of the Acorn and the Pumkin 
too well to anſwer you; I do not trouble my head about it. 

Cleo. Yet you found fault with the means, which 1 ſup- 
poſed Providence had made uſe of to make men aſſociate; 1 
mean the common danger they were in from wild beaſts: 


though you owned the probability of i its having been the firſt 


motive of their uniting. 

Hor, I cannot believe that Providence ſhould have. no 
greater regard to our ſpecies, than it has to flies, and the 
ſpawn of fiſh : or that nature has ever ſported with the fate 


of human creatures, as ſhe does with the lives of inſects, and 
been as wantonly laviſh of the firſt, as ſhe ſeems to be of the 
latter. I wonder how you can reconcile this to religion; 


you that are ſuch a ſtickler for Chriſtianity, = 
Cleo. Religion has nothing to da with it. But we are fo 
full of our own ſpecies, and the excellency of it, that we have 
no leiſure ſeriouſly to conſider the ſyſtem of this earth; I 
mean the plan on which the economy of it is built, in rela- 
tion to the living creatures that are in and upon it. 
Hor, I do not ſpeak as to our ſpecies, but in reſpe to the 


| Deity: has religion nothing to do with it, that you make 


God the author of ſo much — and malice ? 
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Cleo. It is impoſſible, you ſhould ſpeak otherwiſe, than in 
relation to our ſpecies, when you make uſe of thoſe expreſ- 
ſions, which can only ſignify to us the 9 — things were 
done with, or the ſentiments human creatures have of them; 
and nothing can be called cruel or malicious in regard to 
him who did it, unleſs his thoughts and deſigns were ſuch in 
doing it. All actions in nature, abſtractly conſidered, are 
equally indifferent; and whatever it may be to individual 
creatures, to die is not a greater evil to this earth, or the whole 
univerſe, than it is to be born. 

Hor. This is making the Firſt Cauſe of things not an in- 
telligent being. 

Cleo. Why ſo? Can you not conceive an intelligent, and 
even a moſt wiſe being, that is not only exempt from, but 
likewiſe incapable of entertaining any malice or cruelty ? 

Hor. Such a being could not commit, or order things that 
are malicious and cruel. 

Cleo. Neither does God. But this will carry us into a dif. 

ute about the origin of evil; and from thence we muſt in- 
evitably fall on free-will and predeſtination, which, as I have 
told you before, is an inexplicable myſtery I will never med- 
dle with. But I never ſaid nor thought any thing irreverent 
to the Deity : on the contrary, the idea I have of the Su- 
preme Being, is as tranſcendently great, as my capacity is 
able to form one, of what is incomprehenſible ; and I could 
as ſoon believe, that he could ceaſe to exiſt, as that he 
ſhould be the author of any real evil. But I ſhould be glad 
to hear the method, after which you think ſociety might have 
been much' better introduced : Pray, acquaint me with that 
milder way you ſpoke of. 

Hor. You have thoroughly convinced me, that the natu- 
ral love which it is pretended we have for our ſpecies, is not 
greater than what many other animals have for theirs: but 
it nature had actually given us an affeQion for one another, 
as ſincere and conſpicuous as that which parents are ſeen to 
have for their children, whilſt they are helpleſs, men would 
have joined together by choice ; and nothing could have 
hindred them from affociating, whether their numbers had 
been great or ſmall, and themſelves either ignorant or know- 
ing. 

Cleo. O mentes hominum cacas! O Pectora cæca ! 

Hor. You may exclaim as much as you pleaſe; I am per- 


ſuaded that this would have united men in firmer bonds of 
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friendſhip, than any common danger from wild beafts could 
have tied them with: but what fault can you find with it, 
and what miſchief could have befallen us from mutual affec. 
tion? ” 

Cleo. It would have been inconſiſtent with the ſcheme, 
the plan after which, it is evident, Providence has deen 
pleaſed to order and diſpoſe of things in the univerſe. If 
ſuch an affection had been planted in man by inſtinct, there 
never could have been any fatal quarrels among them, nor 
mortal hatreds; men could never have been cruel to one ano- 
ther: in ſhort, there could have been no wars of any dura. 
tion; and no conſiderable numbers of our ſpecies could ever 
dave been killed by one another's malice. | 

Hor. You would make a rare ſtate-phyſician, in preſorib- 
ing war, cruelty and malice, for the welfare and maintenance 
of civil ſociety. 

Cleo. Pray, do not miſrepreſent me: I have done no ſuch 
thing: but if you believe the world is governed by Provi- 
dence at all, you muſt believe likewiſe, that the Deity makes 
uſe of means to bring about, perform, and execute his will 
and pleaſure: As for example, to have war kindled, there 
muft be firſt miſunderſtandings and quarrels between the ſub- 
jects of different nations, and diſſentions among the reſpec- 
tive princes, rulers, or governors of them: it is evident, that 
the mind of man is the general mint where the means of 
this ſort muſt be coined; from whence I conclude, that if 
Providence had ordered matters after that mild way, which 
you think would have been the beſt, very little of human 
blood could have been ſpilt, if any at all. 

Hor. Where would have been the inconveniency of that? 

(leo. You could not have had that variety of living crea- 
tures, there is now; nay, there would not have been room 
for man himſelf, and his ſuſtenance: our ſpecies alone would 
have oveeftocked the earth, if there had been no wars, and 
the commmon courſe of Providence had not been more in- 
terrupted than it has been. Might I not juſtly ſay then, 
that this is quite contrary and deſtructive to the ſcheme on 
which it is plain this earth was built? This is a conſideration 
which you will never give its due weight. I have/once al- 
ready put you in mind of it, that you yourſelf have allowed 
the deſtruction of animals to be as neceſſary as the genera- 
tion of them. There is as much wiſdom to be ſeen in the 
contrivances how numbers of living creatures might always 
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be taken off and deftroyed, to make room for thoſe that 
continually ſucceed them, as there is in making all the dif- 
ferent ſorts of them, every one preſerve. their own ſpecies. 
What do you think is the reaſon, that there 1s _ one way 
for us to come into the world ? | 

Hor. Becauſe that one is ſufficient. 

Cleo. Then' from a parity of reaſon, we ought to think, 

that there are ſeveral ways to go out of the world, becauſe 
one would not have been ſufficient. Now, if for the ſupport 
and maintenanee of that variety. of creatures which are here 
that they ſhould die, is a poſtulatum as neceſſary as it is, that 
they ſhould be born; and you cut off or obſtruct the means 
of dying, and actually ſtop up one of the great gates, through 
which we ſee multitudes go to death; do you not oppoſe 
the ſcheme, nay, do you mar it leſs, than if you hindered ge- 
neration! If there never had been war, and no other means 
of dying, beſides the ordinary ones, this globe could not 
have born, or at leaſt not maintained. the tenth part of the 
people that would have been in it. By war, I do not mean 
only ſuch as one nation has had againſt another, but civil as 
well as foreign quarrels, general maſſacres, private murders, 
poiſon, ſword, and all hoſtile force, by which men, notwith- 
ſtanding their pretence of love to their ſpecies, have endea- 
voured to take away one another's lives throughout the 
world, from the time that Cain flew Abel to this day. 

Hor. I do not believe, that a quarter of all theſe miſchicſs 
are upon record: but what may be known from hiſtory, 
would make a prodigious number of men : much greater, I 
dare ſay, than ever was on earth at one time: But what 
would you infer from this? They would not have been im- 
mortal; and if they had not died in war, they muſt ſoon 
after have been flain by diſeaſes. When a man of threeſcore 
is killed by a bullet in the field, it is odds, that he would not 
have lived four years longer, though he had ſtayed at home. 

Cleo. There are ſoldiers of threeſcore perhaps in all armies, 
but men generally go to the war when they are young; and 
when four or five thouſand are loſt in battle, you will find 
the greateſt number to have been under five-and-thirty : 
conſider now, that many men do not marry till after that 
age, who get ten or a dozen children, 

Hor. If all that die by the hands of another, were to get a 
dozen children before they die 
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Cleo. There is no occaſion for that ; I ſuppoſe nothing, 
that 1s either extravagant or improbable; but that all ſuch, 
as have been wiltully deſtroyed by means of their ſpecies, 
ſhould have lived, and taken their chance with the reſt ; that 
every thing ſhould have befallen them, that has befallen 
thoſe that have not been killed that way; and the ſame like. 
wiſe to their poſterity ; and that all of them ſhould have been 
ſabject to all the caſualties as well as diſeaſes, doctors, apo- 
thecaries, and other accidents, that take away man's life, and 
ſhorten his days ; war, and violence from one another, only 
excepted. 

Hor. But if the earth had been too full of inhabitants, 
might not Providence have ſent peſtilences and diſeaſes 
oftener? More children might have died when they were 
young, or more women might have proved barren. 

Cleo. I do not know whether your mild way would have 
been more generally pleaſing ; but you entertain notions of 
the Deity that are unworthy of him. Men might certainly 
have been born with the inſtinct you ſpeak of; but if this 
had been the Creator's pleaſure, there muſt have been ano- 
ther economy ; and things on earth, from the beginning, 
would have been ordered in a manner quite different from 
what they are now. But to make a ſcheme firſt, and after. 
wards to mend it, when it proves defective, is the buſineſs of 
finite wiſdom ; it belongs to human prudence alone to mend 
faults, to correct and redreſs what was done amiſs before, 
and to alter the meaſures which experience teaches men, 
were ill concerted: but the knowledge of God was conſum- 
mate from eternity, Infinite Wiſdom 1s not liable to errors 


or miſtakes; therefore all his works are uniyerſally good, 
and every thing i is made exactly as he would have it: the 


firmneſs and ſtability of his laws and councils are everlaſting, 
and therefore his reſolutions are as unalterable, as his decrees 
are eternal. It is not a quarter of an hour ago, that you 


named wars among the neceſſary means to carry off the re- 


dundancy of our ſpecies ; how core you now to think them 
uſeleſs? I can demonſtrate to you, that nature, in the pro- 
duction of our ſpecies, has amply provided againſt the loſſes 
of our ſex, occaſioned by wars, by repairing them viſibly, 


where they are ſuſtained, in as palpable a manner, as ſhe has 
provided for the great deſtruction that is made of fiſh, by 


their devouring one — 


Hor. How is that, pray? 
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Cleo. By ſending more males into the world than females. 
You will eafily allow me that our ſex bears the brunt of all 
the toils and hazards that are undergone by fea and land; 
and that by this means a far greater number of men muſt be 
deſtroyed than there is of women : now if we ſee, as certainly 
we do, that of the infants yearly born, the number of males 
is always conſiderably ſuperior to that of the females, is it 
not manifeſt, that nature has made a proviſion for great 

multitudes, * which, if they were not deftroyed, would be 
not only ſuperfluous, but of pernicious conſequence in great 
nations ? 

Hor. That ſuperiority in the number 'of males born is 
wonderful indeed ; I remember the account that has been 
publiſhed concerning it, as it was taken from the bills of 
births and burials in the city and ſuburbs. 

Cleo. For fourſcore years; in which the number of ferales 
born was conſtantly much inferior to that of the males, 
ſometimes by many hundreds : and that this proviſion of na- 
ture, to ſupply the havoc that is made of men by wars and 
navigation, is ſtill greater than could be imagined from that 
difference only, will ſoon appear, if we conſider that women, 
in the firſt place, are liable to all diſeaſes, within a trifle, 
that are incident to men; and that, in the ſecond, they are 
ſubje to many diforders and calamities on account of their 
ſex, which great numbers die of, and which men are wholly 
exempt from. 

Hor. This could not well be the effect of chance; but it 
ſpoils the conſequence which you drew from my affectionate 
ſcheme, in caſe there had been no wars: for your fear that 
our ſpecies would have increaſed beyond all bounds, was en- 
tirely built upon the ſuppoſition, that thoſe who have died 
in war ſhould not have wanted women if they had lived; 

which, from this ſuperiority in the number of males, it is e- 
vident, they ſhould and muſt have wanted. 

Cleo. What you obſerve is true; but my chief aim was to 
ſhow you how diſagreeable the alteration you required would 
have been every way to the reſt of the ſcheme, by which it is 
manifeſt things are governed at preſent. For, if the 
ſion had been made on the other ſide ; and nature, in the 
production of our ſpecies, had continually taken care to re- 
pair the loſs of women that die of calamities not incident to 
men, then certainly there would have been women for all 
the men that have been deſtroyed by their own * if 
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they had lived; and the earth without war, as I have ſaid, 
would have been over- ſtocked; ; or, if nature had ever 
been the ſame as ſhe is now, that is, if more males had been 
born than females, and more females had died of diſeaſes 
than males, the world would conſtantly have had a great ſu- 
perfluity of men, if there never had been any wars; and 
this diſproportion between their number and that of the 
women would have cauſed innumerable miſchiefs, that are 
now prevented by no other natural cauſes, than the ſmall 
value men ſet upon their ſpecies, and their diſſentions with 
one another. 

Hor. I can ſee no other miſchief this would produce, than 
than that the number of males which die without having 
ever tried matrimony, would be greater than it is now; and 
whether that wound be a real evil or not, is a very diſputable 

int. | 
gn Do not you think, that this perpetual ſcarcity of 
women, and ſuperfluity of men, would make great uneaſineſs 
in all ſocieties, how well ſoever people might love one an- 
other; and that the value, the price of women, would be 
ſo enhanced by it, that none but men in tolerable good cir- 
cumſtances would be able to purchaſe them? This alone 
would make us another world; and mankind could never 
have known that moſt neceſſary and now inexhuaſtible ſpring, 
from which all nations, where ſlaves are not allowed of, are 
conſtantly ſupplied with willing hands for all the drudgery 
of hard and dirty labour ; I mean the children of the poor, 
the greateſt and moſt extenſive of all temporal bleſſings that 
accrue from ſociety, on which all the comforts of life, in the 
civilized ſtate, have their unavoidable dependance. There 
are many other things, from which it 1s plain, that ſuch a 
real love of man for his ſpecies would have been altogether 
inconſiſtent with the preſent ſcheme ; the world muſt have 
been deſtitute of all that induſtry, that is owing to envy and 
emulation; no ſociety could have been eaſy with being a 
flouriſhing people at the expence of their neighbours, or 
enduring to be counted a formidable nation. All men 
would have been levellers; government would have been un- 
neceſſary; and there could have been no great buſtle in the 
world. Look into the men of greateſt renown, and the moſt 
celebrated atchievements of antiquity, and every thing that 
has been cried-up and admired in paſt ages by the faſhion- 
able part of mankind : it the ſame Jabours were to be per- 
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formed over again, which qualification, which help of nature 
do you think would be the moſt proper means to have them 
executed; that inſtin& of real aſſection you required, without 
ambition or the love of glory ; or a ſtaunch principle of pride 
and ſelfiſhneſs, acting under pretence to, and afſuming the 
reſemblance of that affection? Conſider, I beſeech you, that 
no men governed by this inſtinct would require ſervices of 
any of their ſpecies, which they would not be ready to per- 
form for others; and you will caſily ſee, that its being uni- 
verſal would quite alter the ſcene of ſociety from what it is 
now. Such an inſtinct might be very ſuitable to another 
ſcheme different from this, in another world; where, in- 
ſtead of fickelneſs, and a reſtleſs deſire after changes and 
novelty, there was obſerved an univerſal ſteadineſs, con- 
tinually preſerved by a ſerene ſpirit of contentment a- 
mong other creatures of different appetites from ours, 
that had frugality without avarice, and generoſity without 
pride; and whoſe ſolicitude after happineſs in a future ſtate, 

was as active and apparent in life as our purſuits are after 
the enjoyments of this preſent. But, as to the world we 
live in, examine into the various ways of earthly. greatneſs, 
and all the engines that are made uſe of to attain to the feli- 
city of carnal men, and you will find, that the inſtinct you 
ſpeak of muſt have deſtroyed the principles, and prevented 
the very exiſtence of that pomp and glory to which human 
ſocieties have been, and are ſtill raiſed by worldly wiſdom. 

Hor. I give up my affectionate ſcheme; you have con- 
vinced me that there could not haye been that ſtir and va- 
riety, nor, upon the whole, that beauty in the world, which 
there have been, if all men had, been naturally humble, 
good, and virtuous. I believe that wars of all ſorts, as well 
as diſeaſes, are natural means to hinder mankind from in- 
creaſing too faſt; but that wild beaſts ſhould likewiſe have 
been deſigned to thin our ſpecies, I cannot conceive ; for 
they can ouly ſerve this end, when men are but few, "and 
their numbers ſhould be increaſed, inſtead of leſſened; and 
afterwards, if they were made for that purpoſe, when men 
are ſtrong enough, they would not anſwer it. 

Cleo. 1 never ſaid that wild beaſts was deſigned to thin our 
ſpecies. I have ſhowed that many things were made to 
ſerve a variety of different purpoſes; that in the ſcheme of 
this earth, many things muſt have been conſidered that man 
has nothing to do with ; and that it 1s ridiculous to think that 

| | 6 
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the univerſe was made for our ſake. I have ſaid likewiſe, 
that as all our knowledge comes, a pgſteriori, it is imprudent 
to reaſon otherwiſe than from facts. That there are wild 
beaſts, and that there are ſavage men, is certain; and that 
where there are but few of the latter, the firſt muſt always 
be very troubleſome, and often fatal to them, is as certain; 
and when I reflect on the paſſions all men are born with, and 
their incapacity whilſt they are untaught, I can find no 
cauſe or motive which is ſo likely to unite them together, 
and make them eſpouſe the ſame intereſt, as that common 
danger they muſt always be in from wild beafts, in unculti- 
vated countries, whilſt they live in ſmall families that all 
ſhift for themſelves, without government or dependance 
upon one another: This firſt ſtep to ſociety, I believe to be 
an effect, which that ſame cauſe, the common danger fo 
often mentioned, will never fail to produce upon our ſpecies 
in ſuch circumſtances : what other, and how many purpoſes 
wild beaſts might have been deſigned for beſides, I do not 
pretend to determine, as I have told you before. 

Hor. But whatever other purpoſes wild beaſts were defign- 
ed for, it {till follows from your opinion, that the uniting of 
ſavages in common defence, muſt have been one ; which to 
me ſeems claſhing with our idea of the Divine Goodneſs. 

Cleo. So will every thing ſeem to do, which we call natu- 
ral evil; if you aſcribe human paſlions to the Deity, and 
meaſure Infinite Wiſdom by the ſtandard of our moſt ſhallow 
capacity ; you have been at this twice already ; I thought I 
had anſwered it. I would not make God the author of evil, 
any more than yourſelf ;, but I am likewiſe perſuaded, that 
nothing could come by chance, in reſpect to the Supreme 
Being ; and, therefore, unleſs you imagine the world not to 
be governed by Providence, you muſt believe that wars, 
and all the calamities we can ſuffer from man or beaſt, as 
well as plagues and all other diſeaſes, are under a wiſe direc- 
tion that is unfathomable. As there can de no effect with- 
out a cauſe, ſo nothing can be ſaid to happen by chance, 
but in reſpect to him who is ignorant of the cauſe of it. I 
can make this evident to you, in an obvious and familiar 
example. To- man who knows nothing of the tennis-court, 
the ſkips and rebounds of the ball ſeems to be all fortuitous; 
as he is not able to gueſs at the ſeveral different directions it 
will receive before it comes to the ground; ſo, as ſoon as 
it has hit the place to which it was plainly directed at firſt, it 
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is chance to him where it will fall: whereas, the experienced 
player, knowing perfectly well the journey the, ball will 
make, goes directly to the place, if he is not therggalready, - 
where, it will certainly come within his reach. Nothing 
ſeems to be more the effect of chance than a caſt of the dice: 
yet they obey the laws of gravity and motion in general, as 
much as any thing elſe; and from the impreſſions that are 
given them, it is impoſſible they ſhould fall otherwiſe than 
they do: but the various directions which they ſhall receive 
in the whole courſe of the throw being entirely unknown, 
and the rapidity with which they change their ſituation be- 
ing ſuch, that our flow apprehenſion cannot trace them, 
what the caſt will be is a myſtery to human underſtanding, 
at fair play. But if the ſame variety of directions was given 
to two cubes of ten feet each, which a pair of dice receive, 
as well from one another as the box, the caſter's fingers that 
cover it, and the table they are flung upon, from the time 
they are taken up until they lie ſtill, the ſame effect would 
follow; and if the quantity of motion, the force that is im- 
parted to the box and dice was exactly known, and the 
motion itſelf was ſo much retarded in the performance, that 
what is done in three or four ſeconds, ſhould take up an 
hour's time, it would be eaſy to find out the reaſon of every 
throw, and men might learn with certainty to foretell which 
ſide of the cube would be uppermoſt, It is evident, then, that 
the words fortuitous and caſual, have no other meaning than 
what depends upon our want of knowledge, foreſight, and 
penetration; the reflection on which will ſhow us, by what 
an infinity of degrees all human capacity falls ſhort of that 
univerſal intuitus, with which the Supreme Being beholds at 
once every thing without exception, whether to us it be vi- 
ible or inviſible, paſt, preſent, or to come. C4 
Hor. I yield: you have ſolved every difficulty I have been 
able to raiſe ; and I muſt confeſs, that your ſuppoſition con- 
cerning the firſt motive that would make ſavages aflociate, 
1s neither claſhing with good ſenſe, nor any idea we ought 
to have of the Divine attributes; but, on the contrary, in 
anſwering my objections, you have demonſtrated the proba- 
bility of your conjecture, and rendered the wiſdom and power 
of providence, in the ſcheme of this earth, both as to the 
contrivance and the execution of it, more conſpicuous and 
palpable to me, than any thing I ever heard or read, had 
done before, | ct tix e ps » 
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Cleo. I am glad you are ſatisfied ; though far from arre. 
gating to myſelt fo much merit as your' av would com. 
pliment me with. 

Hor. It is very Ar 8e 0 me now; that as it is appointed 
for all men to die, ſo it is neceſſary there ſhould be means 
to compaſs this end; that from the number of thoſe means, 
or cauſes of death, it is impoſſible to exclude either the ma. 
lice of men, or the rage of wild beaſts, and all n6gyious ani. 
mals; and that if they had been actually deſigned by na- 
ture, and contrived for that - purpoſe, we ſhould have no 
more reaſon juſtly to complain of them, than we have to 
find fault with death itſelf, or that frightful train of dif. 
eaſes which are daily and hourly the lr occaſion 
of it. 

Cleo. They are all equally included in the curſe, which after 
the fall was deſervedly pronounced againſt the whole earth; 
and if they be real evils, they are to be looked upon as the 
conſequence of fin, and a condign puniſhment, which the 
tranſgreſſion of our firſt parents has drawn and entailed upon 
all their poſterity. I am fully perſuaded, that all the nations 
in the world, and every individual of our ſpecies, civilized 
or ſavage, had their origin from Seth, Sham, or Japhet : and 
as experience has taught us, that the greateſt empires have 
their periods, and the beſt governed fates and kingdoms 
may come to ruin; ſo it is certain, that the politeſt people 
being ſcattered and diftrefſed, may ſoon degenerate, and ſome 
of them by accidents and misfortunes, from knowing and 
well taught anceſtors, be reduced at laſt to ſavages of the 
firſt and loweſt claſs. 

Hor. If what you are fully perfubtied of be true, the 
- Other is ſelf-evident, from the ſavages that are ſtill ſubſiſting. 

Cleo. You once ſeemed to infinuate, that all the danger 
men were in from wild beaſts, would entirely ceaſe as ſoon 

as tliey were civilzed, and lived in large and well-ordered 
| ſocieties; but by this you may ſee, that our fpecies will 
never be wholly exempt from that danger ; becauſe man- 

kind will always be liable to be reduced to ſavages; for, as 
this calamity has actually befallen vaſt multitudes that were 
the undoubted deſcendants of Noah; fo the greateſt prince 
upon earth, that has children, cannot be ſure, that the ſame 
diſaſter will never happen to any of his poſterity. Wild 
beaſts may be entirely extirpated in ſome countries that are 
_ duly cultivated ; but they will multiply in others that are 
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wholly neglected; and great numbers of them range now, 
and are maſters in many places, where they had been rooted 
and kept out before. I (hall always believe that every ſpe- 

| WH cies of living creatures in and upon this globe, without ex- 

ception, continues to be, as it was at firſt, under the care of 

chat fame Providence that thought fit to produce it. You 
have had a great deal of patience, but I would not tire it: 
This firſt ſtep towards ſociety, now we have maſtered it, is a 

god reſting place, and ſo we will leave off for to-day. 

) Hor. With all my heart: I have made you talk a great 

„deal; but I long to hear the reſt, as ſoon as you are at lei- 

- Wl ſure. 

? Cleo. J am obliged to dine at Windſor to-morrow ; if you 
are not otherwiſe engaged, I can carry you where the ho- 


r WW nour of your company will be highly efteemed : my coach 
; WI hall be ready at nine; you know you are in my way. 
e Hor. A fine opportunity, indeed, of three or four hours 
e chat. 
N Cleo, I ſhall be all alone * you. 0 
$ Hor. J am your man, and ihall expect you. 
d Cleo. Adieu. 
d 
2 * 
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HokArto. 


MI Now we are off the ſtones, pray let us loſe no time ; I ex- 

ce MW pect a great deal of pleaſure from what I am to hear further. 

ne Cleo. The ſecond ſtep to ſociety is the danger men are in 

ld from one another: for which we are beholden to that 

re MF ſtaunch principle of pride and a nbition, that all men are 

re born with, Different ay may endeavour to live to- 
g 2 
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- acquainted with the cauſes of their diſagreement ; and would 
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gether, and be ready to join in common danger; but they 
are all of litttle uſe to one another, when there is no com. | 


mon enemy to oppoſe. If we conſider that ſtrength, agili. MW * 


ty, and courage would, in ſuch a ſtate, be the moſt valuable 
qualifications, and that many families could not live long 
together, but ſome, actuated. by the principle I named, ? 
would ſtrive for ſuperiority : this muſt breed quarrels, in 
which the moſt weak and fearful will, for their own ſafety, MW | 
always join with him of whom they have the beſt opinion. 
Hor. This would naturally divide multitudes into bands 1 
and companies, that would all have their different leaders, MW t 
and of which the ſtrongeſt and moſt valiant would always MW ! 
ſwallow up the weakeft and moſt fearful. t 
Cleo. What you ſay agrees exactly with the accounts we M P 
have of the uncivilized nations that are ſtill ſubſiſting in the 
world; and thus men may live miſerably many ages. tl 
Hor. The very firſt generation that was brought up under t 
the tuition of parents, would be governable : and would not ſa 
every ſucceeding generation grow wiſer than the foregoing! MW © 
Cleo. Without doubt they would increaſe in knowledge W © 
and cunning : time and experience would have the ſame tl 
effect upon them as it has upon others; and in the particu- 
lar things to which they applied themſelves, they would be. MW ſn 
come as expert and ingenious as the moſt civilized nations: 
ag 
be 
ab 
{tr 
an 


but their unruly paſſions, and the diſcords occaſioned by 


them, would never ſuffer them to be happy ; their mutual 
contentions would be continually fpoiling their improve- 
ments, deſtroying their inventions, and fruſtrating their de- 


Hor. But would not their ſufferings in time bring them 


not that knowledge put them upon making of contracts, not 
to injure one another? | 

Cleo. Very probably they would; but among ſuch ill- bred 
and uncultivated people, no man would keep a contrad 
longer than that intereſt laſted which made him ſubmit to 
it. | 99 
Hor. But might not religion, the fear of an inviſible cauſe, 
be made ſerviceable to them, as to the keeping of their con- 
tracts? | 71 

Cleo. It might, without diſpute ; and would, before many 
generations paſſed away. But religion could do no mor 
among them, than it does among. civilized nations; when 
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the Divine vengeance is ſeldom truſted to only, and oaths 
themſelves are thought to be of little ſervice, where there is no 
human power to enforce the obligation, and puniſh perjury. 
Hor. But do not think, that the ſame ambition that made 
2 man aſpire to be a leader, would make him likewiſe de- 
firous of being obeyed in eivil matters, by the numbers he 
led? | | | 
Cleo. I do; and moreover that, notwithſtanding this un- 
ſettled and precarious way communities would live in, after - 
three or four generations, human nature would be looked 
into, and begin to be underſtood: leaders would find out, 
that the more ſtrife and diſcord there was amongſt the peo- 
ple they headed, the leſs uſe they could make of them : this 
would put them upon various ways of curbing mankind ; 
they would forbid killing and ſtriking one another ; the 
taking away by force the wives or children of others in the 
ſame community ; they would invent penalties, and very 
early find out that nobody ought to be a judge in his own 
cauſe; and that old men, generally ſpeaking, knew more | 
than young. | | 
Hor.. When once they have prohibitions and penalties, L 
ſhould think all the difficulty ſurmounted ; and I wonder 
why you ſaid, that thus they might live miſerably for many 


ages. | . 
| Cleo. There is one thing of great moment, which has not 
been named yet; and until that comes to paſs, no conſider- 
able numbers can ever be made happy; what ſignify the 
ſtrongeſt contracts when we have nothing to ſnow for them; 
and what dependence can we have upon oral tradition, in 
matters that require exactneſs; eſpecially whilſt the lan- 
guage that is ſpoken is yet very imperfect? Verbal reports are 
liable to a thouſand cavils and diſputes that are prevented by 


records, which every body knows to be unerring witneſſes; 


and from the many attempts that are made to wreſt and diſ- 
tort the ſenſe of even written laws, we may judge how im- 
practicable the adminiſtration of juſtice muſt be among all 
ſocieties that are deſtitute of them. Therefore the third and 
laſt ſtep to ſociety, is the invention of letters. No multitudes 
can live peaceably without government; no government can 
ſubſiſt without laws; and no laws can be effectual long, 
unleſs they are wrote down : the conſideration of this is a- 
lone ſufficient to give us a great inſight into the nature of 
man, | Sinn & | 

Gg3 
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Hor. I do not think ſo: the reaſon why no government 
can ſubſiſt without laws, is, becauſe there are bad men in 
all multitudes; but to take patterns from them, when we 
would judge of human nature, rather than from the good 
ones that follow the dictates of their reafon, is an injuſtice 
one would not be guilty of to brute beaſſs; and it would be 
very wrong in us, for a few vicious horſes, to condemn the 
whole ſpecies as ſuch, without taking notice of the many 
fine-ſpirited creatures that are naturally tame and gentle. 

Cleo. At this rate I muit repeat every thing that I have 
faid yeſterday and the day before : I thought you was con- 
vinced, that it was with thought as it is with ſpeech; and 
that though man was born with a capacity beyond other 
animals, to attain to both, yet, whilſt he remained untaught, 
and never converſed with any of his ſpecies, theſe character- 
iſties were of little uſe to him. All men uninſtructed, whilſt 
they are let alone, will follow the impulſe of their nature, 
3 without regard to others; and therefore all of them are bad, 

that are not taught to be good; ſo all horſes are ungovern- 
| able that are not well broken: for what we call vicious in 
| them, is, when they bite cr kick, endeavour to break their 
| halter, throw their rider, and exert themſelves With all their 
7 ſtrength to ſhake off the yoke, and recover that liberty 
| which nature prompts them to afſert ard deſire. What you 
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Call natural, is evidently artificial, and belongs to education: 
no fine-fpirited horſe was ever tame or gentle, without ma- 
nagement. Some, perhaps, 'are not backed until they are 

| four years old; but then long before that time, they are 
handled, ſpoke to, and dreſſed; they are fed by their keep- 
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ers, put under reſtraint, ſometimes careſſed, and ſometimes 
made to ſmart; and nothing is omitted whilſt they are 
young, to inſpire them with awe and veneration to our 
ſpecies; and make them not only ſubmit to it, but like- 
wiſe take a pride in obeying the ſuperior genius of 
man. But would you judge of the nature of horſes in 

neral, as to its fitneſs to be governed, take the foals of the 
E beſt bred mares and fineſt ſtallions, and turn an hundred of 
. them looſe, fillies and colts together, in a large, foreſt, till 
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| they are ſeven years old, and then ſee how tractable they 
| will be, th ly 8 lo 
* Hor. But this is never done. hi 


| (leo. Whole fault is that? It is not at the requeſt of the MW ®" 
| horſes, that they are kept from the mares ; and that any of WM © 
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them are ever gentle or tame, is entirely owing to the ma- 


nagement of man, Vice proceeds from the ſame origin in 
men, as it does in horſes; the deſire of uncontrouled liberty, 
and impatience of reſtraint, are not more viſible in the one 
than they are in the other; and a man is then called vicious, 
when, breaking the curbs of precepts and prohibitions, he 


- wildly follows the unbridled appetites of his untaught or ill- 


managed nature. 'The. complaints againſt this nature of 
ours, are every where the ſame : man would have every thing 
he likes, without conſidering whether he has any right to it 
or not; and he would do every thing he has a mind to do, 
without regard to the conſequence it would be of to others; 
at the ſame time that he. diſlikes every body, that acting from 
the ſame principle, have in all their behaviour not a ſpecial 
regard to him. | | 

Hor. That is, in ſhort, man naturally will not do as he 
would be done by. | | 

Cleo. That is true; and for this, there is another reaſon in 
his nature: all men are partial in their judgments, when they 
compare themſelves to others; no two equals think ſo well 
of each other, as both do of themſelves; and where all men 
have an equal right to judge, there needs no greater cauſe of 
quarrel, than a preſent amongſt them, with an inſcription of 
detur digniori. Man in his anger behaves himſelf in the ſame 
manner as other animals; diſturbing, in the purſuit of ſelf- 
preſervation, thoſe they are angry with; and all of them en- 
deavour, according as the degree of their paſſion is, either to 
deſtroy, or cauſe pain and diſpleaſure to their adverſaries, 
That theſe obſtacles to ſoeiety are the faults, or rather pro- 
perties of our nature, we may know by this, that all regula- 
tions and prohibitions that have been contrived for the tem- 
poral happineſs of mankind, are made exactly to tally with 
them, and to obviate thoſe complaints, which I ſaid were 
every where made againſt mankind. The principal laws of 
all countries have the ſame tendency ; and there is not one 
that does not point at ſome frailty, detect, or unfitneſs for ſo- 
ciety, that men are naturally ſubject to; but all of them are 
plainly defigned as ſo many remedies, to Cure and diſappoint 
that natural inſtin& of ſovereignty, which teaches man to 
look upon every thing as centring in himſelf, and prompts 
him to put in a claim to every thing he can lay his hands 
on. This tendency and deſign to mend our nature, for che 
temporal good of ſociety, 2 no where more viſtble, than in 

184 
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that compendious as well as complete body of laws, that was 


given by God himſelf. The Iſraelites, whilſt they were ſlave; 


in Egypt, were governed by the laws of their maſters ; and 


as they were many degrees removed from the loweſt ſavages 
ſo they were yet far from being a civilized nation. It is rea- 
ſonable to think, that, before they received the law of God, 


they had regulations and agreements already eſtabliſhed. 


which the ten commandments did not aboliſh ; and that 
they muſt have had notions of right and wrong, and con- 
tracts among them againſt open violence, and the invaſion 
of property, is demonſtrable. 

Hor. How is that demonſtrable ? 

Cleo. From the decalogue itſelf : all wiſe laws are la 
to the people that are to obey them. From the ninth com- 
mandment, for example, it is evident, that a man's own tel. 
timony was not ſufficient to be believed in his own affair, 
and that nobody was allowed to be a judge in his own caſe, 

Hor. It only forbids us to bear falſe witneſs againſt our 
neig ghbour. 

Cleo. That is true; and 3 the whole tenor and de- 

of this commandment preſuppoſes, and muſt imply 
what I ſay. But the prohibitions of ſtealing, adultery, and 
coveting any thing that belonged to their neighbours, are 
ſtill more plainly intimating the ſame ; and ſeem to be ad- 
ditions and amendments, to ſupply the defects of ſome 
known regulations and contracts that had been agreed upon 
before. If, in this view, we behold the three commandments 
laſt hinted at, we ſhall find them to be ſtrong evidences, not 
only of that inſtinct of ſovereignty within us, which at other 


times I have called a domineering ſpirit, and a principle of 


ſelfiſhneſs ; but likewiſe of the difficulty there is to deſtroy, 
eradicate, and pull it out of the heart of man: for, from the 
eighth commandment it appears, that, though we debar our- 
ſelves from taking the things of our neighbour by force, yet 
there is danger that this inſtinct will prompt us to get them 
unknown to him in a clandeſtine manner, and deceive us 
with the infinuations of an oportet habere. From the fore- 
going precept, it is hkewiſe manifeſt, that though we agree 
not to take away, and rob a man of the woman that is his 
own; it is yet to be feared, that if.we like her, this innate 
principle that bids us gratify every appetite, will adviſe us 
to make uſe of her as if ſhe was our own; though our neighs 
bour is at the charge of maintaining her and all the children 
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ſhe brings forth. The laſt more eſpecially is very ample in 
confirming my aſſertion. It ſtrikes directly at the root of 
the evil, and lays open the real ſource of the miſchiefs that 
are apprehended 1 in the ſeventh and the eighth command- 
ment: for without firſt actually treſpaſſing againſt this, no 
man is in danger of breaking either of the former. This 
tenth commandment, moreover, infinuates very plainly, in 
the firſt place, that this inſtinct of ours is of great power, and 
a fraiity hardly to be cured; in the ſecond, that there is no- 
thing which our neighbour can be poſſeſſed of, but, ne- 
glecting the conſideration of juſtice and property, we may 
have a deſire after it; for which reaſon it abſolutely forbids 


us to covet any thing that is his: The Divine Wiſdom, well 


knowing the ſtrength of this ſelfiſn principle, which obliges 
us continually to aſſume every thing to ourſelves; and that, 
when once a man heartily covets a thing, this inſtinct, this 
principle will over-rule and perſuade him to leave no ſtone - 
unturned to compaſs his deſires. 

Hor. According to your way of expounding the com- 
mandments, and making them tally ſo exactly with the frail- 
ties of our nature, it ſhould follow-from the ninth, that all 
men are born with a ſtrong appetite to forſwear themſelves, 
which I never heard before. 

Cleo. Nor I neither; and I confeſs that the rebuke there is 
in this ſmart turn of yours is very plauſible; but the cen- 


ſure, how ſpecious ſoever it may appear, is unjuſt, and you 


ſhall not find the conſequence you hint at, if you will be 
pleaſed to diſtinguiſh between the natural appetites them- 
ſelves, and the various crimes which they' make us commit, 
rather than not be obeyed: For, though we are born with 
no immediate appetite to forſwear ourſelves, yet we are born 
with more than one, that, if never checked, may in time 
oblige us to forſwear ourſelves, or do worſe, if it be poſſible, 
and they cannot be gratified without it; and the command- 
ment you mention plainly implies, that by nature we are 
ſo unreaſonably attached to our intereſt on all emergencies, 
that it is poſſible for a man to be ſwayed by it, not only to 
the viſible detriment of others, as is maniteſt from the ſeventh 
and the eighth, but even though it ſhould be againſt his own 
conſcience: For nobody did ever knowingly bear falſe witneſs 
againit his neighbour, but he did it for ſome end or other; this 
end, whatever it is, I call his intereſt, - The law which for- 
bids murder, had already demonſtrated to us, how immenſe. 
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ly we undervalue every thing, when it comes in competition 


with ourſelves ; for, though our greateſt dread be deſtruction, 
and we know no other calamity equal to the diſſolution of 
our being, yet ſuch unequitable judges this inſtinct of ſove- 
reignty is able to make of us, that rather than not have our 
will, which we count our happineſs, we chooſe to inflict this 
calamity on others, and bring total ruin on ſuch as we think 
to be obſtacles to the gratification of our appetit; and this 
men do, not only for hindrances. that are preſent, or appre- 
hended as to come, but likewiſe for former offences, and 
things that are paſt redreſs. 

Hor. By what you faid laſt, you mean revenge, I N 

Cleo. 1 do ſo; and the inſtinct of ſovereignty - which [ 
aſſert to be in human nature, is in nothing fo glaringly con- 
ſpicuous as it is in this paſſion, which no mere man was ever 
born without, and which even the moſt civilized, as well as 
the moſt learned, are ſeldom able to conqiier : For whoever 
pretends to revenge himſelf, muſt claim a right to a judica- 
ture within, and an authority to puniſh : W hich, being de- 
ſtructive to the mutual peace of all multitudes, are tor that 
reaſon the firſt things that in every civil ſociety are ſnatched 
away out of every man's hands, as dangerous tools, and veit- 


- ed in the governing part, the ſupreme power only. \ 


Hor. This remark on revenge has convinced me more 
than any thing you have ſaid yet, that there is ſome ſuch 
thing as a principle of ſovereignty in our nature; but J can- 
not conceive yet, why the vices of private, I mean particular 
parton, ſhould be thought to belong to the whole ſpecies. 

Cleo. Becauſe every body is liable ta fall into the vices 
that are peculiar to his ſpecies ; and it is with them, as it 


is with diſtempers among creatures of different kinds: There 
are, many ailments that horſes are ſubject to, which are not 


incident to cows. There is no vice, but whoever commits 
it had within him before he was guilty of it, a tendency to- 

wards it, a latent cauſe that diſpoſed him to it: Therefore, 
all lawgivers have two main points to conſider at ſetting out: 


Firſt, what things will procure happineſs to the ſociety under 


their care: Secondly, what pathons and properties there are 
in man's nature, that may either promote or obſtruct this 
happineſs. It is prudence to watch your filb ponds againſt 
the inſults of hearns and; bitterns ; but the fame precaution 
would be ridiculous againſt turkeys and peacocks, or any 
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other creatures, that neither love fiſh, nor are able to catch 
them. 

Hor, What frailty or defect is it in our nature, that the 

two firſt commandments have a regard to, or, as you call it, 
tally with ? 

Cleo. Our natural blindneſs and ignorance of the true 
Deity : For, though we all come into the world with an in- 
ſtinct toward religion that manifeſts itſelf before we come 
to maturity, yet the fear of an inviſible cauſe, or inviſible 
cauſes, which all men are, born with, is not more univerſal, 
than the uncertainty which all untaught men fluctuate 1n, as 
to the nature and properties of that cauſe, or thoſe cauſes ; 
There can be no greater proof of this — 

Hor. I want none; the hiſtory of all ages is a ſufficient, 
witnels. 

Cleo. Give me leave: There can, I fay, be no greater 
proof of this, than the ſecond commandment, which palpa- 
bly points at all the abſurdities and abominations which the 
ill guided fear of an inviſible cauſe had already made, and 
would ſtill continue to make men commit; and in doing 
this, I can hardly think, that any thing but Divine Wiſdom 
could, in ſo few words, have comprehended the vaſt extent 
and ſum total of human extravagancies, as it is done in that 
commandment : For there is nothing fo high or remote in 
the firmament, nor ſo low or abject upon earth, but ſome 
men have worſhipped it, or made it one way or other wo 
object of their ſuperſtition.” 


Hor.-——Crocodilon adorat 
Pars hec ; ilia pavet faturam ſerpentibus Ibin, 
Effigics facri nitet aurea Cercopitheci. 


A holy monkey! I own it is a reproach to our ſpecies, that 
ever any part of it ſhould have adored ſuch a creature as a 
god. But that is the tip-top of folly, that can be charged 
on ſuperſtition. 

Cleo. I do not think ſo; a monkey is ſtill a living erea- 
ture, and NR ſomewhat ſuperior to things inani» 
mate. 

Hor. I ſhould have thought n mens adoration of the fan or 
moon infinitely leſs abſurd than to have ſeen them fall down 
be.ore ſo vile, ſo ridiculous an animal. 

Cleo. Thoſe who have adored the ſun and moon never 
queſtioned, but they were intelligent as well as glorious be. 
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ings. | But when I mentioned the word inanimate, I was 
thinking on what the ſame poet you quoted ſaid of the ve. 


neration men paid to leeks and onions, deities they raiſed in 


their own gardens. 


Porrum & cepe nefas violare, & frangere morſu : 
O ſanctas genteis, quibus hæc naſcuntur in hortis 
Numina ! 


But this is nothing to what has been done in America four. 
teen hundred years after the time of Juvenal. If the porten- 
tous worſhip of the Mexicans had been known in his -days, 
be would not have thought it worth his while to take notice 
of the Egyptians. I have often admired at the uncommon 

thoſe poor people muſt have taken to expreſs the 
frightful and ſhocking, as well as bizarre and unutterable no- 
tions they entertained of the ſuperlative malice and helliſh 
implacable nature of their vitzliputzli, to whom they ſacrifi. 
ced the hearts of men, cut out whilſt they were alive. The 
monſtrous figure and laboured deformity of that abominable 
idol, are a lively repreſentation of the direful ideas thoſe 
wretches framed. to themſelves of an inviſible over-ruling 
power; and plainly ſhow us, how horrid and execrable they 
thought it to be, at the ſame time that they paid it the high- 
eſt adoration ; and at the expence of human blood endea- 
voured, with fear and trembling, if not to appeaſe the wrath 
and rage of it, at leaſt to avert, in ſome meaſure, the mani- 
fold miſchiefs they apprehended from it. 

Hor. Nothing, I muſt own, can render declaiming againſt 
idolatry more ſeaſonable than a reflection upon the ſecond 
commandment : But as what you have been ſaying required 
no great attention, I have been thinking of ſomething elle. 
Thinking on the purport of the third commandment, fur- 
'niſhes me with an objection, and I think a ſtrong one, to 
what you have affirmed about all laws in general, and the 
decalogue in particular. You know I urged that it was 
wrong to aſcribe the faults of bad men to human nature in 


general, 

Cleo. I do ; and thought I had anſwered you. 
Hor. Let me try only once more. Which of the two, 
pray, do you think profane ſwearing to proceed from, a 
trailty in our nature, or an ill cuſtom generally contratted 


by keeping of bad company? 


Cleo. the latter. 
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Hor. Then it is evident to me, that this law is levelled at 
the bad men only, that are guilty of the vice forbid in it; 
and not any frailty belonging to human nature in general. 

Cleo. I believe you miſtake the deſign of this law; and 
am of opinion, that it has a much higher aim than you ſeem 
to imagine. You remember my ſaying, that reverence to 
authority was neceſſary, to make human creatures govern- 
able. 

Hor. Very well; and that reverence was a compound of 
fear, love, and eſteem. | As 

Cleo. Now let us take a view of what is done in the deca- 
logue : In the ſhort preamble to it, expreſsly made that the 
Iſraelites ſhould know who it was that ſpoke to them, God 
manifeſts himſelf to thoſe whom he had choſen for his 
people, by a moſt remarkable inſtance of his own great 
power, and their ſtrong obligation to him, in a fact, that none 
of them could be ignorant of. There is a plainneſs and 
grandeur withal in this ſentence, than which nothing can 
be more truly ſublime or majeſtic ; and I defy the learned 
world to ſhow me another as comprehenſive, and of equal 
weight and dignity, that ſo fully executes its purpoſe, and 
anſwers its deſign with the ſame ſimplicity of words. In 
that part of the ſecond commandment, which contains the 


motives and inducements why men ſhould obey the Divine 
laws, are ſet forth in the moſt emphatical manner: Firſt, 


God's wrath on thoſe that hate him, and the continuance of 
it on their poſterity : Secondly, the wide extent of his mercy 
to thoſe who love him and keep his commandments. If 
we duly conſider theſe paſſages, we ſhall find, that fear, as 
well as love, and the higheſt eſteem, are plainly and diſtinctly 


inculcated in them; and that the beſt method is made uſe 


of there, to inſpire men with a deep ſenſe of the three ingre- 
dients that make up the compound of reverence. The rea- 
ſon is plain: If people were to be governed by that body of 
laws, nothing was more neceflary to enforce their obedience 
to them, than their awful regard and utmoſt veneration to 
him, at whoſe command they were to keep them, and to 
whom they were accountable for the breaking of them. 

Hor. What anſwer is all this to my objection ? 

Cleo. Have a moment's patience; I am coming to it, 
Mankind are naturally fickle, and delight in change and va- 
riety ; they ſeldom retain long the ſame impreſſion of things 
they received at firſt, when they were new to them; and 


— 
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they are apt to undervalue, if not deſpiſe the beſt, when they 
grow common. I am of opinion, that the third command. 
ment points at this frailty, this want of ſteadineſs in our na- 
ture; the ill conſequences of which, in our duty to the Crea- 
tor, could not be better prevented than by a ſtrict obſervance 
of this law, in never bio uſe of his name, but in the moſt 
folemn manner, on neceſſary occaſions, and in matters of high 
importance. As in the foregoing part of the decalogue, 
care .ha&>been already taken, by the ſtrongeſt motives, to 
creatEand attract reverence, fo nothing could be more wiſe. 
ly adapted to ftrengthen, and make it everlaſting, than the 
contents of this law: For as too much familiarity breeds 
contempt, ſo our higheſt regard due to what is moſt ſacred, 
cannot be kept up better than by a quite contrary practice. 

Hor. I am anſwered. | 

Cleo. What weight reverence is thought to be of to procure 
obedience, we may learn from the ſame body of laws in ano- 
ther commandment. Children have no opportunity of learn- 


ing theirduty but from their parents and thoſe who act by their 


authority or in their ſtead : Therefore, it was requiſite, that 
men ſhould not only ſtand in great dread of the law of God, 
but likewiſe have great reverence for thoſe who firſt incul- 
— it, and communicated to them that this was the law. of 

od. ; 

Hor. But you ſaid, that the reverence of children to pa- 
rents was a natural conſequence of what they firſt experien- 
ced from the latter. p 
(Cleo. You think there was no occaſion for this law, if man 
would do what is commanded in it of his own accord : But 
I defire you would conſider, that though the reverence of 
children to parents is a natural conſequence, partly of the 
benefits and chaſtifements they receive from them, and part- 
ly of the great opinion they torm of the ſuperior capacity 
they obſerve in them; experience teaches us, that this reve- 
rence may be over- ruled by ſtronger paſlions ; and therefore 
it being of the higheſt moment to all government and ſoci- 
ablenels itſelf, God thought fit to fortify and ſtrengthen 1t in 
us, by a particular command of his own ; and, moreover, to 
encourage it, by the promiſe of a reward for the keeping of 
it. It is our parents that firſt cure us of our natural wild- 
neſs, and break in us the ſpirit of independency we are all 
born with: It is to them we owe the firſt rudiments of our 
ſubmiſſion ; and to the honour and deference which children 
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pay to parents, all ſocieties are obliged for the principle of 
human obedience. The inſtinct of ſovereignty in our na- 
ture, and the waywardneſs of infants, which is the conſe- 
quence of it, diſcover themſelves with the leaſt glimmering 
of our underſtanding, and before children that have been 
moſt neglected, and the leaſt taught, are always the moſt 
ſtubborn and obſtinate; and none are more unruly, and 
fonder of following their own will, than thoſe that are teal 
capable of governing themſelves. 

Hor. Then this command:nent you think not ry. 
when we come to years of maturity. 

Cleo, Far from it: for though the benefit politically in- 
tended by this law be chiefly received by us, whilſt we are 
under age and the tuition of parents; yet, for that very rea- 
ſon, ought the duty commanded in it, never to ceaſe. We 
are fond of imitating our ſuperiors from our cradle, and 
whilſt this honour and reverence to parents continue to be 
paid by their children, when they are grown men and wo- 
men, and act for themſelves, the example is of ſingular uſe 
to all minors, in teaching them their duty, and not to refuſe 
what they ſee others, that are older. and wiſer, comply with 
by choice: For, by this means, as their underſtanding in- 
creaſes, this daty, by degrees, becomes a faſhion, which at 
laſt their pride will not ſuffer them to neglect. 

Hor. What you ſaid laſt is certainly the reaſon, that among 
falhionable people, even the molt vicious and wicked do out- 
ward homage, and pay reſpect to parents, at leaſt before the 
world; though they act againſt, and in their hearts hate 
them. 

Cleo. Here is another inſtance to convince us, that good 
manners are not inconſiſtent with wickedneſs; and that men 
may be ſtrict obſervers of decorums, and take pains to ſeem 
well bred, and at the ſame time have no regard to the laws 
of God, and live in contempt of religion: and therefore to 
procure an outward compliance with this fifth command- 
ment, no lecture can be of ſuch force, nor any inſtruction ſo 
edifying to youth, among the modeſt ſort of people, as the 
light of a ſtrong and 'vigorous, as well as polite and well 
dreſſed man, in a diſpute giving way and ſubmitting to a de- 
crepit parent. 

Hor. But do you imagine that all the divine laws, even thoſe 
that ſeem only to relate to God himſelf, his power and glory, 
and our obedience to his will, abitract from any conlideration 
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of our neighbour, had likewiſe a regard to the good of ſoci. 
_ ety, and the temporal happineſs of his people? 

(Cleo. There is no doubt of that; witneſs the keeping g of 
the Sabbath. 

Hor, We have ſeen that very handſomely O in one 
of the Spectators. 

Cleo. But the uſefulneſs of it in human affaits, is of far 
greater moment, than that which the author of that paper 
chiefly takes notice of. Of all the difficulties that mankind 
have laboured under in completing ſociety, nothing has been 
more puzzling or perplexing than the diviſion of time. Our 
annual courſe round the ſun, not anſwering exactly any num- 
ber of complete days or hours, has been the occaſion of im. 
menſe ſtudy and labour: and nothing has more racked the 
brain of man, than the adjuſting the year to prevent the con- 
fuſion of ſeaſons : but even when the year was divided into 
lunar months, the computation of time muſt have been im- 
practicable among the common people: To. remember 
twenty-nine, or thirty days, where feaſts are irregular, and all 
other days ſhow alike, muſt have been a great burden to the 
memory, and cauſed a continual confuſion among the igno- 
rant; whereas, a ſhort period ſoon returning is eaſily remem- 
bered, and one fixed day in ſeven, ſo remarkably diſtinguiſh- 
ed from the reſt, muſt rub up the memory of the moſt un- 
thinking. 

Hor. I believe that the Sabbath is a conſiderable help in 
the computation of time, and of greater uſe in human affairs, 
than can be ealily imagined by thoſe, who never knew the 
want of it. 

Cleo. But what is moſt remarkable in this fourth com- 
mandment, i is God's revealing himſelf to his people, and ac- 
quainting an infant nation with a truth, which the reſt of the 
world remained ignorant of for many ages. Men were ſoon 
made ſenſible of the ſun's power, obſerved eyery meteor in 
the ſky, and ſuſpected the influence of the moon and other 
ſtars: but it was a long time, and man was far advanced in 
ſublime notions, before the light of nature could raiſe mortal 
thought to the contemplation of an Infinite Being that is the 
author of the whole. 

Hor. You have deſcanted on this ſufficiently when you 
ſpoke of Moſes : pray let us proceed to the further eſtabliſn- 
ment of ſociety. I anxatisfied that the third ſtep towards it 
+ n of letters; that without them no laws can be 
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long effectual, and that the principle laws of all countries are 


remedies againſt human frailties; I mean, that they are de- 
ſigned as antidotes, to prevent the ill conſequences of {ome 
properties, inſeparable from our nature ; which yet in them- 
ſelves, without management or reſtraint, are obſtructive and 
pernicious to ſociety: I am perſuaded likewiſe, that theſe 
frailties are palpably pointed at in the decalogue ; that it 
was wrote with great wiſdom, and that there is not one com- 
mandment in it, that has not a regard to the temporal good 
of ſociety, as well as matters of higher moment. 

Cleo. Theſe are the things, indeed, that I have endeavour- 
ed to prove; and now all the great difficulties and chief ob- 
ſtructions, that can hinder a multitude from being formed in- 


toa body politic, are removed: when once men come to be 


governed by written laws, all the reſt comes on a- pace. Now 
property, and ſafety of life and limb may be ſecured : this 
naturally will forward the love of peace, and make it ſpread. 
No number of men, when once they enjoy quiet, and no 
man needs to fear his neighbour, will be long without het 
ing to divide and ſubdivide their labour. 

Hor. I do not underſtand you. 

Cleo. Man, as I have hinted before, naturally loves to imi- 
tate what he ſees others do, which is the reaſon that ſavage 
people all do the ſame thing: this hinders them from melio- 
rating their, condition, though they are always wiſhing for it: 
but if one will wholly apply himſelf to the making of bows 
and arrows, whilſt another provides food, a third builds huts, 
a fourth makes garments, and a fifth utenſils: they not only 
become utetul to one another, but the callings and employ- 
ments themſelves will in the ſame number of years receive 
much greater improvements, than if all had been promiſcu- 
ouily followed by every one of the five. 

Hor. I believe you are perfectly right there; and the truth 
of what you ſay is in nothing ſo conſpicuous, as it is in watch- 
making, which is come to a higher degree of perfection, than 
it would have been arrived at yet, if the whole had always 
remained the employment of one perſon; and I am per- 
ſuaded, that even the plenty we have of clocks and watches, 
as well as the exactneſs and beauty they may be made of, 
are chiefly owing to the diviſion that has been made of that 
art into many branches. 

H h 


call them, I believe there would be a very. good underſtand. 
ing before many ſounds paſſed between them It is not with. 
out ſome difficulty, that a man born in ſociety can form an 
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Cleo. The uſe of letters muſt likewiſe very much improv 
ſpeech itſelf, which before that time cannot but be very bar. 
ren and precarious. 

Hor. 1 am glad to hear you mention ſpeech again: 
would not interrupt you when you named it once before: 
Pray what language did your wild couple . when fir 


they met? 


Cleo. From what I have ſaid already, it is evident, that 


they could have had none at all; at leaſt, that it is my 


opinion. 
Hor. Then wild people muſt have an inſtinct to under. 
ſtand one another, which they loſe when they are civilized, 
Cleo. I am perſuaded that nature has made all animals of 
the ſame kind, in their mutual commerce, intelligible to one 
another, as far as is requiſite for the preſervation of them. 
ſelves and their ſpecies: and as to my wild couple, as you 


idea of ſuch ſavages, and their condition ; and unleſs he has 
uſed himſelf to abſtract thinking, he can hardly repreſent 
to himſelf ſuch. a ſtate of ſimplicity, in which man can have 
ſo few deſires, and no appetites roving beyond the immediate 
call of untaught nature: to me it ſeems very plain, that ſuch 
a couple would not only be deſtitute of language, but like- 
wile never find out, or imagine that they ſtood in need of 
any; or that the want of it was any real inconvenience to 
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them. 


Hor. Why do you think ſo? Yi 
Cleo. Becauſe it is impoſſible that any creatures ſhould WE p. 


know the want of what it can have no idea of: I believe 


moreover, that if ſavages, after they are grown men and wo- 

men, ſhould hear others ſpeak, be made acquainted with the ¶ gi 
uſefulneſs of ſpeech, and conſequently become ſenſible of the ¶ ra 
want of it in. themſelves, their inclination to learn it would m 
be as inconſiderable as their capacity; and if they ſhould-at-W pa 


tempt it, they would find it an immenſe labour, a thing not Win, 


to be ſurmounted ; becauſe the ſuppleneſs and flexibility in ſp 
the organs of ſpeech, that- children are endued with, and 
which I have often hinted at, would be loſt. in them; and 
they might learn to play maſterly upon the violin, or any 
other the moſt difficult muſical inſtrument, before they could 
make any tolerable proficiency in ſpeaking. | the 
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Hor. Brutes make ſeveral ditin& ſounds to expreſs dif- 
ferent paſſions by : as for example, anguith, and great dan- 
ger, dogs of all forts expreſs with another noiſe than they do 
rage and anger; * the whole ſpecies expreſs grief by howl- 
in 

Cs This is no t to make us believe, that nature 
has endued man with ſpeech; there are innumerable other 
privileges and inſtincts which ſome brutes enjoy, and men 
are deſtitute of: chickens run about as ſoon as they are 
hatched; and moſt quadrupeds can walk without help, as 
ſoon as they are brought forth. If ever language came — 
inſtinct, the people that ſpoke it muſt have known every in- 
dividual word in it; and a man in the wild ſtate of nature 
would have no occaſion for a thouſandth part of the moſt 
barren language that ever had a name. When a man's 
ou WW knowledge is confined within a narrow compals, and he has 
d-. nothing to obey, but the ſimple dictates of nature, the want 
th. of ſpeech is eaſily ſupplied by dumb ſigns; and it is more 
an WF natural to untaught men to expreſs themſelves by geſtures, 
nas WH than by ſounds; but we are all born with a capacity of 
ent making ourſelves underſtood, beyond other animals, without 
we ſpeech : to expreſs grief, joy, love, wonder and fear, there 
ate WF are certain tokens that are common to the whole ſpecies. 
ch Who doubts that the crying of children was given them by 
ke. nature, to call aſſiſtance and raiſe pity, which latter it does 

ol WM ſo unaccountably beyond any other ſound ? a | 
to Hor. In mothers and nurſes, you mean. | 

Cleo. 1 mean in the generality of human creatures. Will 
you allow me, that warlike mulic generally rouſes and ſup-· 
ports the ſpirits, and keeps them trom ſinking. 

Hor. I believe I muit. 

Cleo. Then I will engage, that the crying (I mean the va. 
gitus ) of helpleſs infants will ſtir up compathon in the gene- 
rality of our ſpecies, that are within the hearing of it, with 
much greater certainty than druins-and trumpets will difli. 
pate and chaſe away tear, in thoſe they are applied to. Weep- 
ing, laughing, ſmiling, frowning, tighing, exclaiming, we 
ſpoke of before. How univerſal, as well as copious, is the 
language of the eyes, by the help of which the remoteſt na- 
tions underſtand one another at firſt fight, taught or un- 
taught, in the weightieſt temporal concern that belongs to 
the ſpecies? and in that language our wild couple would at 
their firſt meeting intelligibly iay more to one another with- 

H h 2 | 
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out guile, than any civilized pair would dare to name with. 
out bluſhing. 

Hor. A man, without doubt, may be as impudent with 
his eyes, as he can be with his tongue. 

Cleo. All ſuch looks, therefore, and ſeveral motions, that 
are natural, are carefully avoided among polite people, upon 
no other account, than that they are too ſignificant: it is for 
the ſame reaſon that ſtretching ourſelves before others, whill 
we are yawning, is an abſolute breach of good manners, 
eſpecially in mixed company of both ſexes. As it is in. 
decent to diſplay any ot theſe tokens, ſo it is unfaſhionable 
to take notice of, or ſeem to underſtand them: this diſuſe 
and neglect of the n is the cauſe, that whenever they happen 
to be made, either through ignorance or wilful rudeneſs, many 
of them are loſt and really not underftood, by the beau monde, 
that would be very plain to ſavages without language, who 
could have no other means of converling than by ſigns and 
motions. | 

Hor. But if the old ſtock would never either be able or 
willing to acquire ſpeech, it is poſſible they could teach it 
their children: then which way could any language ever 
cone into the world from two ſavages? 

Cleo. By flow degrees, as all other arts and ſciences have 
done, and length of time; agriculture, phyfic, aſtronomy, 
architecture, painting, &c. From what we ſee in children 
that are backward with their tongues, we have reaſon to 
think, that a wild pair would make themſelves intelligible to 
each other by ſigns and geſtures, before they would attempt 
it by ſounds: but when they lived together for many years 
it is very probable, that for the things they were moſt conver: 
ſant with they would find out ſounds, to {tir up in each other 
the ideas of ſuch things, when they were out of ſight ; theſe 
ſounds they would communicate to their young ones; and 
the longer they lived together the greater variety of found 
they would invent, as well for actions as the things them. 
felves: they would find that the volubility of tongue, and 
flexibility of voice, were much greater in their young ones 
than they could remember it ever to have been in them. 
ſelves: it is impoſſible, but ſome of theſe young ones would 
either by -accident or deſign, make uſe of this ſuperior apti 
tude of thre organs at one time or other; which every gene. 
ration would 1: improve upon; and this mult have been 
the origin of all languages, and ſpeech itſelf, that were nd 
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tavght by inſpiration. I believe moreover, that after lan- 
guage (I mean ſuch as is of human invention) was come to 
a great degree of perfection, and even when people had dif. 
tint words for every action in life, as well as every thing 
they meddled or converſed with, ſigns and geſtures ſtill con- 
tinued to be made for a great while to accompany ſpeech ; 
becauſe both are intended for the ſame purpoſe. 

Hor. The deſign of ſpeech is to make our W known 
to others. 

Cleo. ] do not think fo. 

Hor. What! do not men ſpeak to be underſtood ? 

Cleo. In one ſenſe they do; but there is a double meaning 
in thoſe words, which I believe you did not intend : if by 
man's ſpeaking to be underſtood you mean, that when men 
ſpeak, they deſire that the purport of the ſounds they utter 
ſhould be known and apprehended by others, I anſwer in 
the affirmitive: but if you mean by it, that men ſpeak, in 
order that their thoughts may be knou n, and their ſenti- 
ments laid open and ſeen through by others, which hkewiſe 
may be meant by ſpeaking to be underſtood, I anſwer in the 
negative, The firlt ſign or found that ever man made, born 
of a woman, was made in behalt, and intended for the uſe of 
him who made it; and I am of opinion, that the firſt deſign 
of ſpeech was to perſuade others, either to give. credit- to 
what the ſpeaking perſon would have them believe; or elſe 
to act or ſuffer ſuch things, as he would compel them to act 
or ſuffer, if they were entirely in his power: 1» 

Hor. Speech is likewiſe made uſe of to teach, ei and 
inform others for their benefit, as well as to perſuade them 
in our own behalf, 

Cleo. And fo by the help of it men may 3 themſelves 
and own their crimes; but nobody would have invented ſpeech 
for thoſe purpoſes ; 1 ſpeak of the defign, the firſt motive 
and intention that put man upon ſpeaking. We ſee in children 
that the firſt things they endeavour to expreſs with words, are 
their wants and their will; and their ſpeech is but a confir- 
_ of what they alked; denied, or alfirmed, by gns | 

efore 

Hor. But why do you imagine that bigs: would conti- 
nue to make uſe of ſigns and geſtures, after [they could 
ſufficiently expreſs themſelves in words? 

Cleo. Becauſe ſigns confirm words, as much! as words do 
ſigns; and we ſee, even in polite people, that when they are 
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very eager they can hardly forbear making uſe of both. 
When an infant, in broken imperfect gibberiſh, calls for x 
cake or a play-thing, and at the ſame time points at and 
reaches after it, this double endeavour makes a ſtronger im. 
preſſion upon us, than if the child had ſpoke its wants in plain 
words, without making any figns, or elſe looked at and 
reached after the thing wanted, without attempting to 
ſpeak, Speech and action aſſiſt and corroborate one an. 
other, and experience teaches us that they move us much 
more, and are more perſuaſive jointly than ſeparately ; vir 
unita fortior ; and whenan infant makes uſe of both, he a; 
from the fame principle that an orator does when he joins 
proper geſtures to an elaborate declamation. 

Hor. From what you have ſaid it ſhould ſeem that action 
is not only more natural, but likewiſe more ancient than 
ſpeech itſelf, which before I ſhould have thought a paradox, 

Cleo. Yet it is true; and you ſhall always kind that the 
moſt forward, volatile, and fiery tempers make more uſe of 
_ geſtures when they ſpeak, than others that are more patient 
and ſedate. {al 
Hor. It is a very diverting ſcene to fee how this is over. 
done among the French, and ftill more among the Portu- 
gueſe: I have often been amazed to ſee what diſtortions of 
face and body, as well as other ſtrange geſticulations with 
hands and feet, ſome: of them will make in their ordinary 
diſcourſes : But nothing was more offenſive to me, when ! 
was abroad, than the loudneſs and violence which moſt fo, 
Teigners ſpeak with, even among perſons of quality, when a 
diſpute ariſes, or any thing is to be debated : before I was 
uſed to it, it put me always upon my guard; for, I did not 
queſtion but they were angry; and I often recollected what 
had been ſaid in order to conſider whether it was not ſome- 
thing I ought to have reſented. 

Cleo. The natural ambition and ſtrong deſire men have to 
triumph over, as well as perſuade others, are the occafion of 
all this, Heightening and lowering the voice at proper ſea- 
ſons, is a bewitching engine to captivate mean underſtand- 
ings; and loudneſs is an aſſiſtant to ſpeech; as well as action 
is: uncorrectneſs, falſe grammar, and even want of ſenſe, 
are often happily drowned in noiſe and great buſtle ; and 
many an- argument has been convincing, that had all its 
force from the vehgmence it was made with: the weakyel 
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of the language itſelf may be palliatively cured by ftrength 
of elocution. 

Hor. 1 am glad that ſpeaking low is the faſhion among 
well-bred people in England; for bawling and impetuoſity 
I cannot endure, 

Cleo. Yet this latter is more natural ; and no man ever 
gave in to ihe contrary practice, the faſhion you like, that 
was not taught it either by precept or example : and if men 
do not accuſtom themſelves to it whilſt they are young, it is 
very difficult to comply with it afterwards: but it is the 
moſt lovely, as well as moſt rational piece of good manners 
that human invention has to boaſt of in the art of flattery; 
for when a man addreſſes himſelf to me in a calm manner, 
without making geſtures or other motions with head or body, 
and continues his diſcourſe in the ſame ſubmiſlive ftrain and 
compoſure of voice, without exalting or depreſſing it, he, 
in the firſt place, diſplays his own modeſty and humility in 
an agreeable manner; and, in the ſecond, makes me a great 
compliment in the opinion which he ſeems to have of me; 
for by ſuch a behaviour he gives me the pleaſure to imagine 
that he thinks me not influenced by my paſſions, but alto- 
gether ſwayed by my reaſon: he ſeems to lay his ftreſs on 
my judgment, and therefore to deſire, that I ſhould weigh 
and conſider what he ſays without being ruffled or diſturbed: 
no man would do this unlefs he truſted entirely to my good 
ſenſe, and the rectitude of my/underſtanding. 

Hor. I have always admired this unaffected manner of 
ſpeaking, though I never examined ſo deeply into the mean- 
ing of it. 

Clev. I cannot help thinking, but that, next to the la- 
conic and manly ſpirit that runs through the nation, we are 
very much beholden for the ſtrength and beauty of our 
language to this tranquillity in diſcourſe, which for many 
years has been in England, more than any where elle, a 
cuſtom peculiar to the beau monde, who, in all countries, 
are the undoubted refiners of language. 

Hor. I thought that it was the preachers, play-wrights, 
orators, and fine writers that refined upon language. 

Cleo. They make the beſt of what is ready coined to their 
hands'; but the true and only mint of words and phraſes is 
the court; and the polite part of every nation are in poſſeſ- 
ſion of the jus et norma loquendi. All technic words indeed, 
and terms of art, belong to the * artiſts and dealers, 
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that primarily and literally make uſe of them in their buſi. 
neſs; but whatever is borrowed from them for metaphorical 
uſe, or from other languages, living or dead, muſt firſt have 
the ſtamp of the court, and the approbation of beau monde 
before it can paſs for current ; and whatever is not uſed a- 
mong them, or comes abroad without their ſanction, is either 
vulgar, pedantic, or obſolete. Orators therefore, hiſtorians, 
and all wholeſale dealers in words, are confined to thoſe that 
have been already well received, and from that treaſure they 
may pick and chooſe what is moſt for their purpole ; but they 
are not allowed to make new ones of their own, any more 
than bankers are ſuffered to coin. 

Hor. All this while I cannot comprehend what advantage 
or diſadvantage {peaking loud or low can be of to the lan- 
guage itſelf; and if what I am ſaying now was ſet down, it 
muſt be a real conjurer that, half a year hence, ſhould be 
able to tell by the writing, whether it had been bawled out 
or whiſpered. 

Cleo. I am of opinion that when people of {kill and addreſs 
. accultom themſelves to ſpeak in the manner aforeſaid, it 
mult in time have an influence upon the language, and 
render it ſtrong and captelave, 

Hor. But your reaſon? 

Cleo. When a man has only his words to truſt to, and the 
hearer is not to be affected by the delivery of them, other- 
wile than if he was to read them himſelf, it will intallibly 
put men upon ſtudying not only for nervous thoughts and 
perſpicuity, but likewiſe for words of great energy, for pu- 
rity of diction, compactneſs of ſtyle, and fullneſs, as well as 
elegancy of expreſſions. 

Hor. This ſeems to be far fetched, and yet I do not knou 
but there may be ſomething 1n 1t. 

Cleo. I am ſure you will think ſo, when you conſider that 
men that do ſpeak are equally deſirous and endeavouring 
to perſuade and gain the point they labour for, whether they 
ſpeak loud or low, with geſtures or without. 

Lor. Speech, you ſay, was invented to perſuade; I am 
afraid you lay tov much ſtreſs upon that: it certainly is made 
we ot lkewiſe for many other purpoſes. 

Gleg. I do not deny that, | 
Hir. When people ſcold, call names, Wins pelt one an- 

other with ſcurtilities, what deſign is that done with? It it 
be to peiſuade others, to have a worſe opinion of themſelves 
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than they are ſuppoſed to entertain, I believe it is ſeldom 
done with ſucceſs. 

Cleo. Calling names is ſhowing others, and ſhowing them 
with pleaſure and oftentation, the vile and wretched opinion 
we have of them; and perfons that make ute of opprobrious 
language, are often endeavouring to make thoſe whom they 
give it to, believe that they think worle of them than they 
really do. | 

Hor. Worſe than they do! Whence does that ever appear? 

Cleo. From the behaviour and the common practice of 


thoſe that ſcold and call names. They rip up and exagge- 


rate not only the faults and imperfections of their adverſary 
himſelf, but likewiſe every thing that is ridiculous or &on- 
temptible in his friends or relations: They will fly to, and 
reflect upon every thing which he is but in the leaſt concern- 
ed in, if any thing can poſſibly be ſaid of it that is reproach- 
ful; the occupation he follows, the party he tides with, or 
the country he is of. They repeat with joy the calamities 
and misfortunes that have befallen him or his family: They 
ſee the juſtice of Providence in them, and they are ſure they 
are puniſhments he has deſerved. Whatever crime he has 
been ſuſpected of, they charge him with, as if it had been 
proved upon him. They call in every thing to their aſſiſt- 
ance ; bare ſurmiſes, looſe reports, and known calumnies; 
and often upbraid him with what they themſelves, at other 
times, have owned not to believe, | 

. Hor. But how comes the practice of ſcolding and calling 
names to be ſo common among the vulgar all the world 
over? there muſt be a pleaſure in it, though I cannot conceive 
it: I aſk to be informed; what ſatisfaction or other benefit 
is it, that men receive or expect from it? what view is it 
done with? 

Cleo. The real cauſe and inward motive men act from, 
when they uſe ill language, or call names in earneft, is, in 
the firſt place, to give vent to their anger, which it is 
troubleſome to ſtifle and conceal. Secondly, to vex and af- 
flict their enemies with greater hopes of impunity than they 
could reaſonably entertain, if they did them any more ſub- 
ſtantial miſchief, which the law would revenge: but this 
never comes to be a cuſtom, nor is thought ot, before lan- 
guage is arrived to great perfection, and ſociety is carried to 
tome degree of politeneſs. ; 

Hor. That is merry enough, to aſſert that ſcurrility is the 
elect of politeneſs, 
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Cleo. You ſhall call it what you pleaſe, but in its original 
it is a plain ſhift to avoid fighting, and the ill conſequences 
of it; for nobody ever called another rogue and raſcal, but 
he would have {truck him if it had been in his own power, 
and himſelf had not been withheld by the fear of ſomething 
or other: therefore, where people call names without doing 
further injury, it is a ſign not only that they have whole. 
ſome laws amongſt them againſt open force and violence, 
but likewiſe that they obey and ſtand in awe of them ; and 
a man begins to be a tolerable ſubject, and is nigh half civi. 
lized, that in his paſſion will take up and content himſelf 
with this paultry equivalent ; which never was done with- 
out great ſelf- denial at firſt : for otherwiſe the obvious, ready, 
and unſtudied manner of venting and expreſſing anger, which 
nature teaches, 1s the ſame in human creatures that it is in 
other animals, and is done by fighting; as we may obſerve 
in infants of two or three months old, that never yet ſaw any 
body out of humour; for even at that age they will ſcratch, 
fling, and ſtrike with their heads as well as arms and legs, 
when any thing raiſes their anger, which is eaſily, and at 
molt times unaccountably provoked ; often by hunger, pain, 
and other inward aflments. That they do this by initin, 
ſomething implanted in the frame, the mechaniſm of the 
body before any marks of wit or reaſon are to be ſeen in 
them, I am fully perſuaded ; as I am likewiſe, that nature 
teaches them the manner of fighting peculiar tc their ſpecies ; 
and children ſtrike with their arms as naturally as horſes kick, 
dogs bite, and bulls puſh with their horns. I beg your par- 
don for this digreſſion. 

Hor. It was natural enough, but if it had been leſs ſo, you 
would not have flipt the' opportunity of having a fling at 
human nature, which you never ſpare. 

Cleo. We have not a more dangerous enemy than our own 
inborn pride : I ſhall ever attack, and endeavour to mortity 
it when it is in my power: For the more we are perſuaded 
that the greateſt excellencies the beſt men have to boait of, 
are acquired, the greater ſtreſs it will teach us to lay upon 
education; and the more truly ſolicitous it will render us 
about it: And the abſolute neceſſity of good and early in- 
ſtructions, can be no way more clearly demonitrated, than 
by expoſing the deformity as well as the weaknets of our un- 
taught nature, | 
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Hor. Let us return to ſpeech : if the chief deſign of it is 
to perſuade, the French have got the ſtart of us a great way; 
theirs is really a charming language: 

Cleo. So it is without doubt to a Frenchman. 

Hor. And every body elſe.) I ſhould think, that under- 
ſtands it, and has any taſte : do not you think it to be very 
engaging ? 

Cleo. Yes, to one that loves his belly; for it is very copi- 
ous 1n the art of cookery, and every thing that belongs to 
eating and drinking. 

Hor. But without banter, do not you think that the 
French tongue is more proper, more fit to perſuade in, than 
ours ? 

Cleo. To coax and wheedle in, I believe it may. 

Hor. I cannot conceive what nicety it is you aim at, in 
that diſtinction. 

Cleo. The word you named includes no idea of W 


or diſparagement; the greateſt capacities may, without diſ- 


credit to them, yield to perſuaſion, as well as the leaſt; but 
thoſe who can be gained by coaxing and wheedling, are 
commonly ſuppoſed to be perſons of mean parts and weak 
underſtandings. 


Hor. But pray come to the point: which of the two 40 | 


you take to be the fineſt language ? 

- Cleo. That is hard to determine : Nothing is more difficult 
than to compare the beauties of two languages together, be- 
cauſe what 1s very much eſteemed in the one, is often -not 
reliſhed at all in the other: In this point, the Pulchrum & 
Honeftum varies, and is different every where, as the genius 
of the people differs. I do not ſet up for a judge, but what 


I have commonly obſerved in the two languages, is this: All 


favourite expreſſions in French, are ſuch as either ſooth or 
tickle; and nothing is more admired in Engliſh than what 
plerces or ſtrikes. 

Hor. Do you take yourſelf to be entirely impartial now? 

Cleo. I think ſo; but if I am not, I do not know how to 
be ſorry for it : There are ſome things in which it is the in- 
tereſt of the ſociety that men ſhould be biafſed; and I do 
not think it amiſs, that men ſhould be inclined to love their 
own language, from the ſame principle that they love their 
country. The French call us barbarous, and we ſay they 
are fawning : I will not believe the firſt, let them believe 
what they pleaſe, Do you remember the ſix lines in the 
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Cid, which Corneille is ſaid to have had a preſent of fix thou. 
ſand livres for? 


Hor. Very well. 


Mon Pere eſt mort, Elvire, & la premiere Eſpee 
Dont veſt arme Ro. irigue a ſa trame coupee. 
Pleures, pleures mes yeux, & fondes vous en eau, 
La moitie de ma vie à mis l'autre au tombeau; 

Et m'oblige a venger, apres ce coup funeſte, 

Cell qui je n'ay plus fur celle qui me reſte. 


Cleo. The ſame thought expreſſed in our language, to all 
the advantage it has in the French, would be hiſſed by an 
Engliſh audience. 

Hor. That is no compliment to the taſte of your country, 

Cleo. I do not know that: Men may have no bad tatte, 
and yet not be ſo ready at conceiving, which way one half 
of one's life can put the other into the grave: To me, I own 
it is puzzling, and it has too much the air of a riddle to be 
ſeen in heroic poetry. 

Hor. Can you find no delicacy at all in the thought? 

Cleo. Yes; but it is too fine ſpun ; it is the delicacy of a 
cobweb; there is no ſtrength in it. 

Hor. 1 have always admired theſe lines; but now you 
have made me out of conceit with them : Methinks I ſpy 
another fault that is much greater. 

Cleo. What 1s that ? | 

Hor. The author makes his heroine ſay a thing which was 
falſe in fact: One half, ſays Chimene, of my lite has put the 
other into the grave, and obliges me to revenge, &c. Which 
is the nominative of the verb obliges? 

Cleo. One half of my life. | 

Hor. Here lies the fault; it is this, which I think is not 
true; for the one half of her life, here mentioned, is plainly 
that half which was left; it is Rodrigues her lover: Which 
way did he oblige her to ſeek for rev enge? 

Cleo. By what he had done, killing her father. 

Hor. No, Cleomenes, this excuſe is inſufficient. Chi- 


mene's calamity ſprung from the dilemma ſhe was in be- 


tween her love and her duty; when the latter was inexor- 
able, and violently preſſing her to ſolicit the puniſhment, 
and employ with zeal all her intereſt and eloquence to ob- 
tain. the death ot him, whom the firſt had made dearer to 


her than her own lite; and theretore it Was the half that 
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was gone, that was put in the grave, her dead father, and 
not Rodrigues which obliged her to ſue for juſtice : -Had the 
obligation ſhe lay under come from this quarter, 1t might 
ſoon have been cancelled, and herſelf releaſed without cry- 
ing out her eyes. 

Cleo. I beg pardon for differing from you, but 1 believe 
the poet is in the right. 

Hor. Pray, confider which it was that made Chimene pro- 
ſecute Rodrigues, love, or honour. 

C/eo. I do; but {till I cannot help thinking, but that her 
lover, by having killed her father, obliged Chimene to pro- 
ſecute him, in the ſame manner as a man, who will give no 
ſatisfaction to his creditors, obliges them to arreſt him; or as 
we would ſay to a coxcomb, who is offending us with his 
diſcourſe, If you go on thus, Sir, you will oblige me to treat 
you ill: Though all this while the debtor might be as little 
defirous of being arreſted, and the coxcomb of being ill 
treated, as Rodrigues was of being proſecuted. 

Hor. I believe you are in the right, and I beg Corneille's 
pardon. But now I deſire you would tell me what you have 
further to ſay of ſociety : What other advantages do multi- 
tudes receive from the invention of letters, beſides the im- 
provements it makes in their laws and language? 

Cleo. It is an encouragement to all other inventions in ge- 
neral, by preſerving the kuowledge of every uſeful improve- 
ment that is made. When laws begin to be well known, 
and the execution of them 1s facilitated by general approba- 
tion, multitudes may be kept in tolerable concord among 
themſelves : It is then that it appears, and not before, how 
much the ſuperiority ot man's underſtanding beyond-other 
animals, contributes to his ſociableneſs, which is only retard- 
ed by it in his ſavage tate. | 

Hor. How ſo, pray; 1 do not underſtand you. 

Cleo. The ſuperiority of underſtanding, in the firſt place, 
makes man ſooner ſenſible of grief and joy, and capable of 
entertaining either with greater difference as to the degrees, 
than they are felt in other creatures: Secondly, it renders 
him more induſtrious to pleaſe himſelf; that is, it furniſhes 
ſelt-love with a greater variety of ſhifts to exert itſelf on all 
emergencies, than is made uſe of by animals of leſs capacity. 
Superiority of underſtanding likewile gives us a foreugut, 
and inſpires us with hopes, ot which other creatures have lit- 
tle, and that only of things immediately before them, All 
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theſe things are ſo many tools, arguments, by which ſelf-love 
reaſuns us into content, and renders us patient under many 
afflictions, for the ſake of ſupplying thoſe wants that are moſt 
preſſing: this is of infinite uſe to a man, who finds himfelf 
born in a body politic, and it muſt make him fond of ſociety; 
whereas, the ſame endowment before that time, the ſame ſu- 
periority of underſtanding in the ſtate of nature, can only 
ſerve to render man incurably averſe to ſociety, and more 
obſtinately tenacious of his ſavage liberty, than any other 
creature would be, that is equally neceſſitous. 

Hor. 1 do not know how to refute you: there is a juſtneſ; 
of thought in what you ſay, which I am forced to aſſent to; 
and yet it ſeems ſtrange : How come you by this inſight in- 


to the heart of man, and which way is that {kill of unravel- 


ling human nature to be obtained ? 
Cleo. By diligently obſerving what excellencies and qua- 
lifications are really acquired in a well-accompliſhed man; 


and having done this impartially, we may be ſure that the re- 


mainder of him is nature. It is for want of duly ſeparating 
and keeping aſſunder theſe two things, that men have utter- 
ed ſuch abſurdities on this ſubject; alleging as the cauſes of 
man's fitneſs for ſociety, ſuch qualifications as no man ever 
was endued with, that was not educated in a ſociety, a civil 
eſtabliſhment, of ſeveral hundred years ſtanding. But the 
flatterers of our ſpecies keep this carefully from our view: 
inſtead of ſeparating what is acquired from what is natural, 
and diſlinguiſhing between them, they take pains to unite 
and confound them together. 

Hor. Why do they? I do not ſee the compliment; ſince 
the acquired, as well as natural parts, belong to the ſame per- 
ſon; and the one is not more inſeparable from him than the 
other. 

Cleo. Nothing is ſo near to a man, nor ſo really and entire- 
ly his own, as what he has from nature; and when that dear 
ſelf, for the ſake of which he values or deſpiſes, loves or hates 
every thing elſe, comes to be ſtript and abſtracted from all 
foreign acquiſitions, human nature makes a poor figure: it 
ſhows a nakednels, or at leaſt an undreſs, which no man cares 
to be ſeen in. There is nothing we can be poſſeſſed of that 
is worth having, which we do not endeavour, cloſely to an- 
nex, and make an ornament of to ourlelves ; even wealth 
and power, and all the gifts of fortune, that are plainly ad- 
ventitious, and altogether remote from our perſons ; whilſt 
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they are our right and property, we do not love to be conſt- 
dered without them. We ſee likewiſe that men, who are 
come to be great in the world from deſpicable beginnings, 
do not love to hear of their origin. 

Hor. That is no general rule. 

Cleo. I believe it is, though there may be exceptions from 
it; and theſe are not without reaſons. When a man is proud 
of his parts, and wants to be eſteemed for his diligence, pene- 
tration, quickneſs and aſſiduity, he will make perhaps an in- 
genuous confeſſion, even to the expoſing of his parents; and 
in order to ſet off the merit that raiſed him, beſpeaking him- 
ſelf of his original meanneſs. But this is commonly done 
before inferiors, whoſe envy will be leſſened by it, and who 
will applaud his candour and humility in owning this blemiſh: 
but not a word of this before his betters, who value them- 
ſelves upon their families; and ſuch men could heartily wiſh 
that their parentage was "unknown, whenever they are with 
thoſe that are their equals in quality, though ſuperior to them 
in birth; by whom they know that they are hated for their 
advancement, and deſpiſed for the lowneſs of their extrac- 
tion. But I have a ſhorter way of proving my aflertion. 
Pray, is it good manners to tell a man that he is meanly 
born, or to hint at his deſcent, when it is known to be vul. 
gar? | 

Hor. No: I do not ſay it is. | 

Cleo. That decides it, by ſhowing the ne opinion 
about it. Noble anceſtors, and every thing elſe that his ho- 
nourable and eſteemed, and can be drawn within our ſphere, 


are an advantage to our perſons, and we all nice _ ; 


{ſhould be looked upon as our own. 


Hor. Ovid did not think ſo, when he ſaid, Nam genus: t 


proaves & gue non. fecimus ipſi, vix ea ngſtra voce. |) 

Cleo. A pretty piece of modeſty in a ſpeech; where a man 
takes pains to prove that Jupiter was his great grandfather. 
What ſignifies a theory, which a man deſtroys by his practice? 
Did you ever know a perſon of quality pleaſed with being 
called a baſtard, though he owed his being, as well as his 
greatneſs, chiefly to his mother's impudicity. 

Hor. By things acquired, 1 thought you meant inen 
and virtue; how come you to talk of birth and deſcent ? 


Cleo. By ſhowing you, that men are unwilling to have any 


thing that is honourable ſeparated from themſelves, though it 
is remote trom, and has nothing to do with their perſons ;. L 
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would convince you of the little probability there is, that 
we ſhould be pleaſed with being conſidered, abſtract from 
what really belongs to us; and qualifications, that in the 
opinion of the beſt and wiſeſt are the only things for which 
we ought to be valued. When men are well-accompliſhed, 
they are aſhamed of the loweſt ſteps from which they roſe to 
that perfection; and the more civilized they are, the more 
they think it injurious to have their nature ſeen, without the 
improvements that have been made upon it. The moſt cor. 
rect authors would bluth to ſee every thing publiſhed, which 
in the compoling of their works they blotted out and ſtifled; 
and which yet it it is certain they once conceived : for this 
reaſon they are juſtly compared to architects, that remove 
the ſcaffolding before they ſhow their buildings. All orna- 
ments beſpeak the value we have for the things adorned, 
Do not you think, that the firſt red or white that ever was 
laid upon a face, and the firit falſe hair that was wore, were 
put on with great lecrecy, and with a deſign to deceive ? 

Hor. In France, painting is now looked upon as part of a 
woman's dreſs; they make no myſtery of it. 
Cleo. So it is with all the impoſitions of this nature, when 
they come to be ſo grols that they can be hid no longer; as 
men's perukes all over Europe: but if theſe things could be 
concealed, and were not known, the tawny coquette would 
heartily wiſh that the rid:culous dawbing ſhe plaſters her- 
ſelf with might paſs for complexion; and the bald-pated 
beau would be as glad to have his full- bottomed wig looked 
upon as a natural head of hair. Nobody puts in artificial 
teeth, but to hide the loſs of his own. 

Hor. But is not a man's knowledge a real part of himſelf? 

Cleo. Yes, and ſo is his politenels ; but neither of them be- 
long to his nature, any more than his gold watch or his dia- 
mond ring; and even from theſe he endeavours to draw a 
value and reſpect to his perſon. The moſt admired among 
the faſhionable people that delight in outward vanity, and 
know how to dreis well, would be highly diſpleaſed it their 
clothes, and {kill in putting them on, ſhould he looked upon 
otherwiſe than as part of themſelves ; nay, it is this part of 
them- only, which, whilit they are unknown, can procure 
them acceſs to the higheſt companies, the courts of princes; 
where it is manifeſt, that both ſexes are either adniitted or 
refuſed, by no other judgment than what is formed of them 
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from their dreſs, without the leaſt regard to their goodneſs, 
or their underſtanding. 3 | 

Hor. I believe I apprehend you. It is our fondneſs of 
that ſelf, which we hardly know what it conſiſts in, that 
could firſt make us think of embelliſhing our perſons; and 
when we have taken pains in correcting, poliſhing, and 
beautifying nature, the ſame ſelf-love makes us unwilling to 
have the ornaments ſeen ſeparately from the thing adorned. 

Cleo. The reaſon is obvious. It is that ſelf we are in love 
with, before it is adorned, as well as after, and every thing 
which is confeſſed to be acquired, ſeems to point at our ori- 
ginal nakedneſs, and to upbraid us with our natural wants; 
I would ſay, the meanneſs and deficiency of our nature. 
That no bravery is ſo uſeful in war, as that which is artifi- 
cial, is undeniable; yet the ſoldier, that by art and diſcipline 
has manifeſtly been tricked and wheedled into courage, after 
he has behaved himſelf in two or three battles with intrepi- 
dity, will never endure to hear that he has not natural va- 
lour ; though all his acquaintance, as well as himſelf, remem- 
ber the time that he was an arrant coward. 

Hor. But ſince the love, affection, and benevolence we 
naturally have for our ſpecies, is not greater than other crea- 
tures have for theirs, how comes it, that man gives more am- 
ple demonſtrations of this love on thouſand occafions, than 
any other animal ? ! 

Cleo. Becauſe no other animal has the ſame capacity or 
opportunity to do it. But you may aſk the ſame of his 
hatred: the greater knowledge and the more wealth and 
power a man has, the more capable he is of rendering others 
ſenſible of the paſſion he is affected with, as well when he 
hates as when he loves them. The more a man remains un- 
civilized, and the leſs he is removed from the ſtate of nature, 
the leſs his love is to be depended upon. 

Hor. There is more honeſty and leſs deceit among plain, 
untaught people, than their is among thoſe that are more 
artful; and therefore I ſhould have looked for true love and 
unfeigned affection among thoſe that live in a natural ſim- 
plicity, rather than any where elſe. 4 | 

Cleo. You ſpeak of ſincerity ; but the love which I faid 
was leſs to be dependend upon in untaught than in civi- 
lized people, I ſuppoſed to be real and ſincere in both. Art- 
ful people may difſemble love, and pretend to friendſhip, 
where they have none; but they are influenced by their 
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paſſions and natural appetites as well as ſavages, though 
they gratify them in another manner: well-bred people 
behave themſelves in the choice of diet and the taking d 
their repaſts, very differently from ſavages ; ſo they do in 
their amours ; but hunger and luſt are the ſame in both, 
An artful man, nay, the greateſt hypocrite, whatever his be. up 
haviour is abroad, may love his wife and children at hi an 
heart, and the ſincereſt man can do no more. My bufineb bu 
is to demonſtrate to you, that the good qualities men com. | 
pliment our nature and the whole ſpecies with, are the re ag 
ſult of art and education. The reaſon why love is little ti be 
be depended upon in thoſe that are uncivilized, is becauſ vo 
the paſſions in them are more fleeting and inconſtant , they tia 
oftener joſtle out and ſucceed one another, than they are and 
do in well-bred people, perſons that are well educated, have 
learned to ſtudy their eaſe and the comforts of life; to ti 1-1 
* themſelves up to rules and decorums for their own advantage to 
and often to ſubmit to ſmall inconveniencies to avoid greater 
Among the loweſt vulgar, and thoſe of the meaneſt educaWfro 
tion of all, you ſeldom lee a laſting harmony: you ſhall hay ov. 
a man and his wife that have a real affection for one anotherMny 
be full of love one hour, and diſagree the next for a trifle¶ ſhi 
and the lives of many are made miſerable from no other} _ 
faults in themſelves, than their want of manners and diſere. 
tion. Without defign they will often talk imprudently, un. 
til they raiſe one another's anger ; which neither of them 
being able to ſtifle, ſhe ſcolds at him; he beats her; ſhe 
burſts out into tears; this moves him, he is ſorry ; both re- 
pent, and are friends again: and with all the fincerity ima- 
ginable reſolve never to quarrel for the future, as long as 
they live: all this will paſs between them in leſs than half 
day, and will perhaps be repeated once a month, or oftener, 
as proyocations offer, or either of them is more or leſs prone 
to anger. Affection never remained long uninterrupted be- 
tween two perſons without art; and the beſt friends, if they 
are always together, will fall out, unleſs great diſcretion be 
uſed on both ſides. 
Hor. I have always been of your opinion, that the more 
men were civilized the happier they were; but fince nations 
can never be made polite but by length of time, and man- 
kind muſt have been always miſerable before they had writ- 
ten laws, how come poets and others to launch out ſo much 
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in praiſe of the golden age, in which they pretend there was 
pe ſo much peace, love, and fincerity ? 

0 Cleo. For the ſame reaſon that heralds compliment ob- 
uw ſcure men of unknown extraction with illuſtrious pedigrees : 
th. as there is no mortal of high deſcent, but who values himſelf 
de. upon his family, ſo extolling the virtue and happineſs of their 
hu anceſtors, cam never fail pleaſing every member of a ſociety : 
el but what ſtreſs would you lay upon the fictions of poets ? 

m. Hor. Vou reaſon very clearly, and with great freedom, 
againſt all heathen ſuperſtition, and never ſuffer yourſelf to 
be impoſed upon by any fraud from that quarter; but when 
you meet with any thing belonging to the Jewiſh or Chriſ- 
tian religion, you are as credulous as any of the vulgar. 

Cleo. L am ſorry you ſhould think fo. 

Hor. What I fay is fact. A man that contentedly ſwal- 
lows every thing that is ſaid of Noah and his ark, ought not 
to laugh at the ſtory of Deucalion and Pyrrha. 

Cleo. Is it as credible, that human creatures ſhould ſpring 
from ſtones; becauſe an old man and his wife threw them 
vo over their heads, as that a man and his family, with a great 
erg number of dirds and beaſts, ſnould be preſerved in a large 
e ſhip. made convenient for that purpoſe ? 
el Hor. But you are partial: what odds is there between a 
e. ſtone and a lump of earth, for either of them to become a 
human creature? I can as eaſily conceive how a ſtone ſhould 
be turned into'a man or a woman, as how a man or a woman 
ſhould be turned into a ſtone; and 1 think it not more 
ſtrange, that a woman ſhould be changed into a tree, as was 
Daphne, or into marble as Niobe, than that ſhe ſhould be 
ransformed into a pillar of ſalt, as the wife of Lot was. Pray 
uffer me to catechiſe you a little. 

Cleo. You will hear me afterwards, I hope 
new Hor. Yes, yes. Do you believe Heſiod? 
e. Cleo. No. 

Hor. Ovid's Metamorphoſis ? 

Cleo. No. 

Hor. But you believe the ſtory of Adam and Eve, and 
Paradiſe. 

Cleo. Yes. 

Hor. That they were ita at once, I mean at their full 
— he from a lump of _— and ſhe from one of his 
ibs? 

Cleo. Yes. 
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Hor. Foy that as ſoon as they were made, they could 
ſpeak, reaſon, and were endued with knowledge ? | 

Cleo. Yes. 

Hor. In ſhort, you believe the innocence, the delight, and 
all the wonders of Paradiſe, that are related by one man ; at 
the ſame time that you will not believe what has been told us 
by many, of the uprightneſs, the concord, and the happi- 
neis of a golden age. 

Cleo. That is very true. 

Hor. Now give me leave to ſhow you, how unaccountable, 
as well as partial, you are in this. In the firſt place, the 
things naturally impoſſible, which you believe, are contrary 
to your own doctrine, the opinion you have laid down, and 
which I believe to be true: for you have proved, that no 
man would ever be able to ſpeak, unleſs he was taught it; 
that reaſoning and thinking come upon us by flow degrees; 
and that we can know nothing that has not from without 
been conveyed to the brain, and communicated to us through 
the organs of the ſenſes. Secondly, in what you reject az 
fabulous, there is no manner of improbability. We know 
from hiſtory, and daily experience teaches us, that almoſt all 
the wars and private quarrels that have at any time diſturb. 
ed mankind, have had their riſe from the differences about 
ſuperiority, and the meum & tuum therefore before cunning 
covetouſneſs and deceit, crept into the world; before titles of 
honour, and the diſtinction between ſervant and maſter were 
known ; why might not moderate numbers of people have 
lived together i in peace and amity, when they enjoyed ever 
thing in common; and have been content with the produd 

of the earth in a fertile ſoil and a happy climate: ? Why can 
riot you believe this? 

Cleo. Becauſe it is inconſiſtent with the nature of human 
creatures, that any number of them ſhould ever live togethe 
in tolerable concord, without laws or government, let the 
ſoil, the climate, and their plenty be whatever the moſt luxu 
riant imagination ſhall be pleaſed to fancy them. But Adam 
was altogether the workmanſhip of God; a preternatural 

production: his ſpeech and knowledge, his goodneſs and in 
Nocence were as miraculous, as every other part of his frame 

Hor. Indeed, Cleomenes, this is inſufferable; when we 
are talking philoſophy you foiſt in miracles : why may not 
I do the ſame, and ſay that the people of the golden age were 
made happy by miracle? | 
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Cleo. It is more probable that one miracle ſhould, at a 
ſtated time, have produced a male and female, from whom 
all the reſt of mankind are deſcended in a natural way; ; than 
that by a continued ſeries of miracles ſeveral generations of 
people ſhould have all been made to live and act contrary to 
their nature ; for this muſt follow from the account we have 
of the golden and filver ages. In Moſes, the firſt natural man, 
the firſt that was born of a woman, by envying and ſlaying 
his brother, gives an ample evidence of the domineering ſpi- 
rit, and the principle of ſovereignty, which I have afſerted to 
belong to our nature. 

Hor, You will not be counted credulous, and yet you be- 
lieve all thoſe ſtories, which even ſome of our divines have 
called ridiculous; if literally underſtood. But I do not inſiſt 
upon the golden age, if you will give up Paradiſe : a man of 
ſenſe, and a philoſopher, ſhould believe neither. 

Cleo. Vet. you have told me that you believed the Old and 
New Teſtament. | 

Hor. 1 never ſaid that I believed every thing that is in 
them, 1n 'a literal ſenſe. But why ſhould you believe mira- 
cles at all ? 8 

Cleo. Becauſe I cannot help it: and I promiſe never to 
mention the name to you again, if you can ſhow me the bare 
poſſibility that man could ever have been produced, brought 
into the world without miracle. Do you believe there ever 
was a man who had made himſelf? 

Hor. No: that is a plain contradiction. ' 

Cleo. Then it is manifeſt the firſt man muſt have been 
made by ſomething ; and what I ſay of man, I may ſay of 
all matter and motion in general. The dodrine of Epicurus, 
that every thing is derived from the concourſe and fortuitous- 
Jumble of atoms, is monſtruus and extravagant beyond all 
other follies. 

Hor, Yetthere is no mathematical demonſtration againſt it. 

Cleo. Nor is there one to prove, that the ſun is not in love 
with the moon, if one had a mind to advance it; and yet I 
think it a greater reproach to human underſtanding to be- 
lieve either, than it is to believe the moſt childiſh ſtories that 
are told of Giries and hobgoblins. 


Hor. But tlie js an axiom very little inferior to a mathe- 


matical demonſtration, ex nibilo nibil fit, that is directly claſh- 

ing with, and contradicts the creation out of nothing. Do 

you underitand how ſomething can come from nothing? 
113 
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Cleo. I do not, I confeſs, any more than I can comprehend 
eternity, or the Deity itſelf : but when I cannot comprehend 
what my reaſon aſſures me mult neceſſarily exiſt, there is no 
axiom or demonſtration clearer to me, than that the fault lies 
in my want of capacity, the ſhallowneſs of my underſtanding, 
From the little we know of the ſun and ſtars, their magni- 
tudes, diſtances, and motion ; and what we are more nearly 
acquainted with, the groſs viſible parts in the ſtructure of 
animals and their economy, it is demonſtrable, that they are 
the effects of an intelligent cauſe, and the contrivance of a 
Being infinite in wiſdom as well as power. 

Hor. But let wiſdom be as ſuperlative, and power as ex- 
tenſive as it is poſſible for them to be, ſtill it is impoſſible to 
conceive how they ſhould exert themſelves, unleſs they had 
ſomething to act upon, 

Cleo. This is not the only thing which, though it be true, 
we are not able to conceive: How came the firſt man to 
exiſt? and yet here we are, Heat and moiſture. are the plain 
effects from manifeſt cauſes, and though they bear a great 
ſway, even in the mineral as well as the animal and vege. 
table world, yet they cannot produce a ſprig of graſs with- 
out a previous ſeed. 

Hor. As we qurſelves, and every thing we ſee, are the 
pndoubted parts of ſome one whole, ſome are of opinion, 
that this all, the i , the univerſe, was from all eternity. 

Cleo. This is not more ſatisfactory or comprehenſible than 
the ſyſtem of Epicurus, who derives every thing from wild 
chance, and an undeſigned ſtruggle of ſenſeleſs atoms. When 
we behold things which our reaſon tells us could not have 
been produced without wiſdom and power, in a degree far 
beyond our comprehenfion, can any thing be more contrary 
to, or claſhing with that ſame realon, than that the things 
in which that high wiſdom and great power are viſibly dil- 
played, ſhould be coeval with the wiſdom and power them- 
ſelyes that contrived and wrought them? Yet this doctrine 


which is ſpinoſiſm in epitome, after having been neglected 


many years, begins to prevail again, and the atoms loſe 
ground: for of atheiſm, as well as ſuperſtition, there are 
different kinds that have their periods and returns, after they 
have been long exploded. 

Hor. What makes you couple together two things ſo dia- 
metrically oppoſite? | 
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Cleo. There is greater affinity between them than you 
imagine : they are of the ſame origin. | 
Hor. What, atheiſm and ſuperſtition ! : 
Cleo. Yes, indeed; they both have their riſe from the 
ſame cauſe, the ſame defect in the mind of man, our want 
of capacity in diſcerning truth, and natural ignorance of the 
Divine eſſence. Men that from their moſt early youth have 
not been imbued with the principles of the true religion, and 
have not afterwards continued to be ſtrictly educated in the 
ſame, are all in great danger of falling either into the one or 
the other, according to the difference there is in the tempe- 
rament and complexion they are of, the circumſtances they 
are in, and the company they converſe with, Weak minds, 
and thoſe that are brought up in ignorance, and a low con- 
dition, ſuch as are much expoſed to fortune, men of flayiſh 
principles, the covetous and mean-ſpirited, are all naturally 
inclined to, and eaſily ſuſceptible of ſuperſtition ; and there 
is no abſurdity ſo groſs, nor contradiction ſo plain, which 
the dregs of the people, moſt gameſters, and nineteen women 
in twenty, may not be taught to believe, concerning invi- 
ſible cauſes. Therefore multitudes are never tainted with 
irreligion ; and the leſs civilized nations are, the more 
boundleſs is their credulity. On the contrary, men of parts 
and ſpirit, of thought and reflection, the affertors of liberty, 
ſuch as meddle with mathematics and natural philoſophy, 
moſt inquiſitive men, the diſintereſted that live in eaſe and 
plenty ; if their youth has been neglected, and they are not 
well-grounded in the principles of the true religion, are 
prone to infidelity ; eſpecially ſuch amongſt them, whoſe 
pride and ſufficieney are greater than ordinary ; and if per- 
ſons of this ſort fall into hands of unbelievers, they run great 
hazard of becoming atheiſts or ſceptics. | 
Hor. The method of education you recommend, in pin» 
ning men down to an opinion, may be very good to make 
bigots, and raiſe a ftrong party to the prieſts; but to have 
good ſubjects, and moral men, nothing is better than to in- 
ipire youth with the love of virtue, and ftrongly to imbue 
them with ſentiments of juſtice and probity, and the true 
notions of honour and politeneſs, Theſe are the true ſpeci- 
fics to cure man's nature, and deſtroy in him the ſavage 
principles of ſovereignty and ſelfiſhneſs, that infeſt and are 
to miſchievous to it. As to religiaus matters, prepoſſeſſing 
the mind, and forcing youth into a belief, is more partial 
| I | 
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and unfair, than it is to leave them unbiaſſed, and unpreju. 
diced till they come to maturity, and are fit to judge as well 
as chooſe for themſelves. 

Cleo. It is this fair and impartial management you ſpeak i in 
praiſe of, that will ever promote and increaſe unbelief; and 
nothing has contributed more to the growth of deiſm in this 
kingdom, than the remiſſneſs of education in ſacred matters, 
which for ſome time has been in faſhion among the better 
ſort. 

Hor. The public welfare ought to be our principal care; 


and I am well aſſured, that it is not bigotry to a ſect or per- 


ſuaſion; but common honeſty, uprightneſs in all dealings, 
and benevolence to one another, which the lociety ſtands 
moſt in need of. 

Cleo. I do not ſpeak up for bigotry ; and where the Chriſ- 


: tian religion is thoroughly taught as it ſhould be, it is impoſ- 


fible, that honeſty, uprightneſs, or benevolence ſhould ever 
be forgot ; and no appearances of thoſe virtues are to be 
truſted to, unleſs they proceed from that motive; for with- 
out the belief of another world, a man is under no obligation 
for his {incerity in this: his very oath is no tie upon him. 

Hor. What 1s it upon an hy poerite that dares to be per- 
jured? 

Cleo. No man's oath is ever taken, if it is known that once 
he has been forſworn; nor can I ever be deceived by an hy- 
pocrite, when he tells me that he is one; and I ſhall never 
believe a man to be an atheiſt, unleſs he owns it himſelf, 
Hor. I do not believe there are real atheiſts in the world. 

Cleo. IL, will not quarrel about words; but our modern 
deiſm is no greater ſecurity than atheiſm : for a man's ac- 
knowleding the being of a God, even an intelligent firſt 
Cauſe, is of no uſe, either to himſelf or others, if he denies 
a Providence and a future ſtate. 

Hor. After all, I do not think that virtue has any more 
relation to credulity, than it has'to want of faith. 

Cleo. Yet it would and ought to have, if we were conſiſt- 
ent with ourſelves; and if men were ſwayed in their actions 
by the principles they fide with, and the opinion they pro- 
feſs themſelves to be of, all atheiſts would be devils, and 
ſuperſtitious men ſaints: but this is not true; there are atheiſts 
of good morals, and great villains ſuperſtitious : nay, I do 
not believe there is any wickedneſs that the worſt atheiſt can 
commit, but ſuperſtitious men may be guilty of it; impiety 
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not excepted; for nothing is more common amongſt rakes 
and gameſters, than to hear men blaſpheme, that believe in 
ſpirits, and are afraid of the devil. I have no greater opi- 
nion of ſuperſtition than I have of atheiſm ; what I aimed at, 
was to prevent and guard againſt both ; and I am perſuaded 
that there 1s no other antidote to be obtained by human 
means, ſo powerful and infallible againft the poiſon of either, 
as what I have mentioned. As to the truth of our deſcent 
from Adam, I would not be a believer, and ceaſe to be a 


rational creature: what I have to ſay for it, is this. We are 


convinced that human underſtanding 1s limited ; and by the 
help of every little reflection, we may be as certain that the 
narrowneſs of its bounds, its being ſo limited, is the very 
thing, the ſole cauſe, which palpably hinders us from diving 
into our origin by dint of penetration : the conſequence is, 
that to come at the truth of this origin, which is of very 
great concern to us, ſomething is to be believed: but what 
or whom to believe is the queſtion. If I cannot demonftrare 
to you that Moſes was divinely inſpired, you will be forced 
to confeſs, that there never was any thing more extracrdi- 
nary in the world, than that, in a moſt ſuperſtitious age, one 
man brought up among the groſſeſt idolaters, that had the 
vileſt and moſt abominable notions of the Godhead, ſhould, 
without help, as we know of, find out the moſt hidden and 
moſt important truths by his natural capacity only ; for, be- 
tides the deep inſight he had in human nature, as appears 
from the decalogue, it is manifeſt that he was acquainted 
with the creation- out of nothing, the unity and immenſe 
greatneſs of that Inviſible Power that has made the univerſe ; 
and that he taught this to the Ifraelites, fifteen centuries be- 
fore any other nation upon earth was ſo far enlightened : 1t is 
undeniable, moreover, that the hiſtory of Moſes, concerning 
the beginning of the world and mankind, is the moſt ancient 
and leaſt improbable of any that are extant ; that others, who 
have wrote after him on the ſame ſubject, appear moſt of 
them to be imperfect copiers of him; and that the relations 
which ſeem not to haye been borrowed from Moſes, as the 
accounts we have of Sommona-codam, Confucius, and others, 
are leſs rational, and fifty times more extravagant and in- 
credible; than any thing contained in the Pentateuch. As 
to the things revealed, the plan itſelf, abſtract from faith 
and religion ; when we have weighed every ſyſtem that hag 
been advanced, we ſhall find; that, ſince we muſt have had 
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a beginning, nothing is more rational or more agreeable tg 
good ſenſe, than to derive our origin from an incomprehen- 
ſible creative Power, that was the firſt Mover and Author 
of all things. 

Hor. I never heard any body entertain higher notions, or 
more noble ſentiments of the Deity, than at different times 
I haye heard from you ; pray, when you read Moſes, do 
not you meet with ſeyeral things in the economy of Paradiſe, 
and the converſation between God and Adam, that ſeem to 
be low, unworthy, and altogether inconſiſtent with the ſu. 


blime ideas you are uſed to form of the Supreme Being. 


Cleo. I freely own, not only that I have thought fo, but 
likewiſe that I have long ſtumbled at it: but when I conſider, 
on the one hand, that the more human knowledge increaſes, 
the more conſymmate and unerring the Divine Wiſdom ap. 
pears to be, in every thing we can have any inſight into; 
and on the other, that the things hitherto detected, either 
by chance or induſtry, are very inconſiderable both in num- 
ber and value, if compared to the yaſt multitude of weighti- 
er matters that are left behind and remain ſtill undiſcover- 
ed: When, I ſay, I confider theſe things, I cannot help 
thinking, that there may be very wiſe reaſons for what we 
find fault with, that are, and perhaps eyer will be, unknown 
to men as long the world endures. | 

Hor. But why ſhould he remain labowrine under diflicul- 
ties we can eaſily ſolve, and not ſay with Dr. Burnet, and 
ſeveral others, that thoſe things are allegories, and to be un- 
derſtood in a figurative ſenſe? 

Cleo. I have nothing againſt it; and ſhall always applaud 
the ingenuity and good offices of men, who endeavour to 
reconcile religious myſteries to human reaſon and probability; 
but I inſiſt upon it, that nobody can diſprove any thing that 
is {aid in the Pentateuch, in the moſt literal ſenſe ; and I de- 
fy the wit of man to frame or contrive a ſtory, the belt con- 
certed fable they can invent, how man came into the world, 


which I ſhall not find as much fault with, and he able to 


make as ſtrong objections. to, as the enemies of religion have 


found with, and raiſed againſt the account of Moſes : If I 


may be allowed to take the ſame liberty with their known 
forgery, which they take with the Bible, before they haye 
brought one argument againſt the veracity of it. 

Hur. It may be ſo. But as firſt I was the occaſion of = 
long digreſſion, by mentioning the golden age; ſo now, 1 
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deſire we may return to our ſubject. What time, how many 
ages do you think it would require to have a well-civilized 
nation from ſuch a ſavage pair as yours? 

Cleo. That is very uncertain ; and I believe it impoſſible, 
to determine any thing about it, From what has been ſaid, 
it is manifeſt, that the tamily deſcending from ſuch a ſtock, 
would be crumbled to pieces, reunited, and diſperſed again 
ſeveral times, before the whole of any part of it could be ad- 
vanced to any degree of politeneſs. The beſt forms of go- 
yernment are ſubject to revolutions, and a great many things 
muſt concur to keep a ſociety of 1 men together, till they be- 
come a civilized nation. 

Hor. Is not a vaſt deal owing, in the raiſing of a nation, 
to the difference there is in the fpirit and genius of people ? 

Cleo, Nothing, but what depends upon climates, which is 
ſoon over-balanced by {ſkilful government. Courage and 
cowardice, in all bodies of men, depend entirely upon exer- 
ciſe and diſcipline. Arts and ſciences ſeldom come before 
riches, and both flow in faſter or flower, according to the ca- 
pacity of the governors, the fituation of the people, and the 
opportunities they have of improvements; but the firſt is the 
chief; to preſerye peace and tranquillity among multitudes of 
different views, and make them all labour for one intereſt, is 
a great taſk ; and nothing in human affairs requires greater 
knowledge, than the art of governing. 

Hor. According to your ſyſtem, it ſhould be little more, 
than guarding againſt human nature. 

Cleo. But it is a great while before that nature can be 


rightly underſtood ; and it is the work of ages to find out 


the true uſe of the paſſions, and to raiſe a politician that can 


make every frailty of the members add ſtrength to the whole 


body, and by dextrous management turn private Vices into 
public Benefits, 

Hor. It muſt be a great advantage to an age, when many 
extraordinary perſons are born 1n 1t, 

Cleo. It is not genius, ſo much as experience, that hel 
men to good laws : Solon, Lycurgus, Socrates and Plato, all 
travelled for their knowledge, which they communicated to 
others. The wiſeſt laws of human invention are generally 
owing to the eyaſions of bad men, whoſe cunning had eluded 
the force of former ordinances that had been made with leſs 


caution, 
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Hor. I fancy that the invention of iron, and working the 
oar into a metal, muſt contribute very much to the com- 
pleting of ſociety ; becauſe men can have no tools nor agri- 
culture without it. 

Cleo. lron is certainly very uſeful; but ſhells and flints, and 
hardening of wood by fire, are ſubſtitutes that men make a 
ſhift with; if they can but have peace, live in quiet, and enjoy 
the fruits of their labour. Could you ever have believed, that 
a man without hands could have ſhaved himſelf, wrote good 
characters, and made ule of a needle and thread with his feet ? 
Yet this we have ſeen. It is ſaid by ſome men of reputa- 
tion, that the Americans in Mexico and Peru have all the 
figns of an infant world ; becauſe, when the Europeans firſt 
came among them, they wanted a great many things, that 
ſeem to be of eaſy invention. But conſidering that they 
had nobody to borrow from, and no iron at all, it is amazing 
which way they could arrive at the perfection we found them 
in. Firſt, it is impoſſible to know, how long multitudes may 
have been troubleſome to one another, before the invention 
of letters came among them, and they had any written laws. 
Secondly, from the many chaſms in hiſtory, we know by ex- 
perience, that the accounts of tranſactions and times in which 
letters are known, may be entirely loſt. Wars and human 
diſcord may deſtroy the moſt civilized nations, only by diſ- 


perſing them; and general devaſtations ſpare arts and ſci- 


ences no more than they do cities and palaces. That all 


men are born with a ſtrong deſire, and no capacity at all to, 


govern, has occaſioned an infinity of good and evil. Inva- 
fions and perſecutions, by mixing and ſcattering our ſpecies, 
have made ſtrange alterations in the world. Sometimes large 
empires are divided into ſeveral parts, and produce new king- 
doms and principalities ; at others, great conquerors in few 
years bring different nations under one dominion. From the 
decay of the Roman empire alone we may learn, that arts 
and ſciences are more periſhable, much ſooner loſt, than 
buildings or inſcriptions; and that a deluge of ignorance 
may overſpread countries, without their cealing to be inha- 
bited. 

Hor. But what is it at laſt, that raiſes opulent cities and 
powerful nations from the ſmalleſt beginnings? 

Cleo. Providence. | 

Hor. But Providence makes uſe of means that are viſible; : 
J want to know the engines it is performed wigh, 
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Cleo. All the ground work that is required to aggrandize 


nations, you have ſeen ia the Fable of the Bees. All ſaund 
politics, and the whole art of governing, are entirely built 
upon the knowledge of human nature. The great buſineſs 
in general of a politician 1s to promote, and, if he can, reward 
all good and uſeful actions on the one hand; and on the 
other, to puniſh, or at leaſt diſcourage every thing that is de- 
ſtructive or hurtful to ſociety. To name particulars would 
be an endleſs taſk. Anger, luſt, and pride, may be the 
cauſes of innumerable miſchiefs, that are all carefully to be 
guarded againſt: but ſetting them afide, the regulations only 
that are required to defeat and prevent all the machinations 
and contrivances that avarice and envy may put man upon, 


to the detriment of his neighbour, are almoſt infinite. 


Would you be convinced of theſe truths, do but employ 
yourſelf for a month or two, in ſurveying and minutely ex- 
amining into every art and ſcience, every trade, handicraft 
and occupation, that are profeſſed and followed in ſuch a city 
as London ; and all the laws, prohibitions, ordinances and 
reſtritions that have been found abſolutely neceſſary, to 
hinder both private men and bodies corporate, in ſo many 
different ſtations, firſt from interfering with the public peace 
and welfare; ſecondly, from openly wronging and ſecretly 
over-reaching, or any other way injuring one another: if 
you wlll give yourſelf this trouble, you will find the number 
of clauſes and proviſos, to govern a large flouriſhing city 
well, to be prodigious beyond imagination ; .and yet every 
one of them tending to the ſame purpoſe, the curbing, re- 
ſtraining, and diſappointing the inordinate paſſions, and hurt- 
ful frailties of man. You will find, moreover, which is ſtill 


more to be admired, the greater part of the articles in this 


vaſt multitude of regulations, when' well underſtood, to be 
the reſult of conſummate wiſdem 

Hor. How could theſe things exiſt, if there had not been 
men of very bright parts and uncommon talents? _ 

Cleo. Among the things I hint at, there are very few that 
are the work of one man, or of one generation; the greateſt 
part of them are the product, the joint labour of ſeveral ages. 
Remember what in our third converſation I told you, con- 
cerning the arts of ſhip-building and politeneſs. The wiſ- 
dom I ſpeak of, is not the offspring of a fine underſtanding, 
or intenſe thinking, but of found and deliberate judgment, 
acquired from a long experience in bulineſs, and a multiplici- 
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ty of obſervations. By this ſort of wiſdom, and length of 
time, it may be brought about, that there ſhall be no greater 
difficulty i in governing a large city, than ( pardon the lownels 
of the ſimile) there is in weaving of ſtockings. 

Hor. Very low indeed. 

Cleo. Yet I know nothing to which the laws and eſtabliſh- 
ed economy of a well ordered city may be more juſtly com- 
pared, than the knitting-frame. The machine, at firſt view, 
is intricate and unintelligible ; yet the effects of it are exact 
and beautiful; and in whar is produced by it, there is a ſur- 
prifing regularity : but the beauty and exactneſs in the ma- 
nufacture are principally, if not altogether, owing to the hap. 
pineſs of the invention, the contrivance of the engine. For 
the greateſt artiſt at it can furniſh us with no better work, 
than may be made by almoſt any ſcoundrel after half a year's 

ice. 

Hor. Though your compariſon be low, I muſt own that 
it very well illuſtrates your meaning. 

Cleo. Whilſt you ſpoke, I have thought of another, which 
is better. It is common now, to have clocks that are made to 
play ſeveral tunes with great exactneſs: the ſtudy and la- 
bour, as well as trouble of diſappointments, which, in doing 
and undoing, ſuch a contrivance muft neceſſarily have coſt 
from the beginning to the end, are not to be thought of with- 
out aſtoniſhment: there is ſomething analogous to this in the 
government of a flouriſhing city, that has laſted uninterrupt- 

ed for ſeveral ages: there is no part of the wholeſome regu- 
lations belonging to it, even the moſt trifling and minute, 
about which great pains and confideration have not been 
employed, as well as length of time; and if you will look in- 
to the hiſtory and antiquity of any ſuch city, you will find 
that the changes, repeals, additions and amendments, that 
have been made in and to thelaws and ordinances by which it 
is ruled, are in number prodigious : but that when once they 
are brought to as much perfection as art and human wiſdom 
can carry them, the whole machine may be made to play of 
itſelf, with as little {kill as it required to wind up a clock; 
and the government of a large city once put into good 
order, the magiſtrates only following their noſes, will con- 
tinue to go right for a while, though there was not a wiſe 
man in it ; provided that the care of Providence was to watch 
over it in the ſame manner as it did nn 
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Hor. But ſuppoſing the government of a large city, when 
it is once eſtabliſhed, to be very eaſy, it is not ſo with whole 
ſtates and kingdoms : is it not a great bleſſing to a nation, to 


have all places of honour and great truſt filled with men ot 


parts and application, of probity and virtue? 

Cleo. Yes; and of learning, moderation, frugality, candour 
and affability: look out for ſuch as faſt as you can; but in 
the mean time the places cannot ſtand open, the offices muſt 
be ſerved by ſuch as you can get. ' 

Hor. You ſeem to inſinuate, that there is a great ſcarcity 
of good men in the nation., 

Cleo, Ido not ſpeak of our nation in particular, but of all 
ſtates and kingdoms in general. What I would ſay, is, that 
it is the intereſt of every nation to have their home govern- 
ment, and every branch of the civil adminiſtration ſo wiſely 
contrived, that every man of middling capacity and _—_ 
tion may be fit for any of the higheſt poſts. 

Hor. That is abſolutely impoſſible, at leaſt in ſuch a na- 
tion as ours: for what would you do for judges and chancel - 
lors? 

Cleo. The ſtudy of the law is very crabbed and very tedi- 
ous ; but the profeſſion of it is as gainful, and has great ho- 
nours annexed to it : the conſequence of this 1s, that few 
come to be eminent in it, but men of tolerable parts and 
great application. And whoever is a good lawyer, and 
not noted for diſhoneſty, is always fit to be a judge, as ſoon 
as he is old and grave enough. To be a lord chancellor, in- 
deed, requires higher talents; and he ought not only to be a 


good lawyer and an honeſt man, but likewiſe a perſon of ge- 


neral knowledge and great penetration. But this is but one 
man : and conſidering what I have faid of the law, and the 
power which ambition and the love of gain have upon man- 
kind, it is morally impoſſible, that, in the common courſe of 


things among the practitioners in chancery, there ſhould not 


at all times be one or other fit for the ſeals. 

Hor. Muſt not every nation have men that are fit for pub- 
lic negotiations, and perſons of great capacity to ſerve for en- 
voys, ambaſſadors and plenipotentaries ? muſt they not have 
others at home, that are likewile able to treat with foreign 
miniſters? 

Cleo. That every nation muſt have ſuch people, is certain; 
but I wonder that the company you have kept both at home 
and abroad, have not convinced you that the things ybu 
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ſpeak of require no ſuch extraordinary qualifications. Among 
the people of quality that are bred up in courts of princes, 
all middling capacities muſt be perſons of addreſs, and a be. 
coming boldneſs, which are the molt uſeful talents in all con. 
ferences and negotiations. 

Hor. In a nation ſo involved in debts of different kinds, 

— and loaded with ſuch a variety of taxes as ours is, to be 
thoroughly acquainted with all the funds, and the appropri- 
ations of them, muſt be a ſcience not to be attained to with. 
out good natural parts and great application ; and therefore 
the chief management of the treaſury muſt be a poſt of the 
higheſt truſt, as well as endleſs difficulty. 

Cleo. I do not think ſo : moſt branches of the public ad- 
miniſtration are in reality leſs difficult to thoſe that are in 
them, than they ſeem to be to thoſe that are out of them, 
and are ftrangers to them. If a jack and the weights of it 
were out of fight, a ſenſible man unacquainted with that 
matter, would be very much puzzled, if he was to account 
for the regular turning of two or three ſpits well loaded, for 
hours together; and it is ten to one, but he would have a 
greater opinion of the cook or the ſcullion, than either of 
them deſerved. In all buſineſs that belong to the exchequer, 
the conſtitution does nine parts in ten; and has taken effec: 
tual care, that the happy perſon whom the king ſhall be 
pleaſed to favour with the ſuperintendency of it, ſhould ne- 
ver be greatly tired or perplexed with his office ; and like- 

wiſe that the truſt, the confidence that muſt be repoſed in 
him, ſhould be very near as moderate as his trouble. By di- 
viding the employments in a great office, and ſubdividing 
them into many parts, every man's buſineſs may be made ſo 
plain and certain, that, when he is a little uſed to it, it is 
hardly poſſible for him to make miſtakes: and again, by 
careful limitations of every man's power, and judicious checks 
upon every body's truſt, every officer's fidelity may be placed 
in ſo clear a light, that the moment he forfeits it, he muſt be 
detected. It is by theſe arts that the weightieſt affairs, and 

a vaſt multiplicity of them, may be managed with ſafety as 
well as diſpatch, by ordinary men, whoſe higheſt good is 
wealth and pleaſure ; and that the utmoſt regularity may be 
obſerved in a great office, and every part of it; at the ſame 
time, that the whole economy of it ſeems to be intricate and 
perplexed to the laſt degree, not only to flrangers, but the 
greateſt part of the very officers that are employed in it. 
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Hor. The economy of our exchequer, I own, is an ad- 
mirable contrivance to prevent frauds and eneroachments of 
all kinds; but in the office, which is at the head of i it, and 

ves motion to it, there is greater latitude. 

Cleo. Why ſo? A lord treaſurer, or if his office be execut- 
ed by commiſſioners, the chancellor of the exchequer, are no 
more lawleſs, and have no greater power with impunity to 
embezzle money, than the meaneſt clerk that is employed 
under them. 

Hor. Is not the king's warrant their diſcharge 3 ? 

Cleo. Yes; for ſums which the king has a right to diſpoſe 
of, or the payment of money for uſes directed by parliament; 
not otherwiſe ; and if the king, who can do no wrong, 
ſhould be impoſed- upon, and his warrant be obtained for 
money at random, whether it is appropriated or not, contra- 
ry to, or without a direct: order of the legiſlature, the trea- 
{urer obeys at his peril. 

Hor. But there are other poſts, or at leaſt there is one ſtill 
of higher moment, and. that requires a much greater, and 


more general capacity than any yet named. 


Cleo. Pardon me: as the lord chancellor's is the higheſt 
office in dignity, ſo the execution of it actually demands 
greater, and more uncommon abilities than any other what- 
ever. 

Hor. What fay you to the prime miniſter who governs 
all, and acts immediately under the king? | 

Cleo. There is no ſuch officer belonging to our conſtitu- 
tion; for by this, the whole adminiſtration is, for very wiſe 
reaſons, divided into ſeyeral branches. 

Hor. But who muſt give orders and inſtructions to admi- 
rals, generals governors, and all cur miniſters in foreign 
courts? Whois to take care of the king's intereſt throughout 
the kingdom, and of his ſafety ? 

Cleo. The king and his council, without which, royal au- 
thority is not ſuppoſed to act, ſuperintend, and govern all; 
and whatever the monarch has not a mind immediately to 
take care of himſelf, falls in courſe to that part of the admi- 
niſtration it belongs to, in which every body has plain laws 
to walk by. As to the king's intereſt, it is the ſame with 
that of the nation; his guards are to take care of his perſon ; 
and there is no buſineſs of what nature ſoever, that can hap- 
pen in or to the nation, which is not within the province, and 
* the inſpection of 1 one or other of the great offi- 
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cers of the crown, that are all known, dignified, and diſtin. 
guiſhed by their reſpective titles; and amongſt them, I can 
aſſure you, there is no ſuch name as prime miniſter. 

Hor. But why will you prevaricate with me after thj 
manner? You know yourſelf, and all the world knows and 
ſees, that there is. ſuch a miniſter; and it is eafily proved, 
that there always have been ſuch miniſters : and in the fity. 
ation we are, I do not believe a king could do without, 
When there are a great many diſaffected people in the king. 
dom, and parliament-men are to be choſen, elections muſt be 
looked after with great care, and a thouſand things are to be 
done, that are neceſſary to diſappoint the ſiniſter ends of 
malecontents, and keep out the Pretender; things of which 
the management often requires great penetration, and un- 
common talents, as well as ſecrecy and diſpatch. 

Cleo. How ſincerely ſoever you may ſeem to ſpeak in de. 
fence of theſe things, Horatio, I am ſure, from your prin- 
ciples, that you are not in earneſt. I am not to judge of 
the exigency of our affairs: But as I would not pry into the 
conduct, or ſcan the actions of princes, and their miniſters 
10 1 pretend to juſtify or defend no wiſdom but that of the 
conſtitution itſelf, 

Hor. I do not deſire you ſhquid*: Only tell me, whether 
you do not think, that a man, who has and can carry this 
vaſt burden upon his ſhoulders, and all Europe's buſineſs in 
his breaſt, mult be a perſon of a prodigious genius, as well as 
general knowledge, and.other great abilities. 

Cleo. That a man, inveſted with ſo mnch real power, and 
an authority ſo extenſive; as ſuch miniſters generally have, 
muſt make a great figure, and be conliderable above all 
other ſubjects, is moſt certain: But it is my opinion, that 
there are always fifty men in the kingdom, that, if employ- 
ed, would be fit for this poſt, and, after a little practice, ſhine 
in it, to one who is equally qualified to be a Lord High Chan- 
cellor of Great Britain. A prime miniſter has a vaſt, an un- 

ſpeakable advantage barely by being fo, and by every body's 
knowing him to be, and treating him as ſuch: A man who 
in every office, and every branch of it throughout the admi- 
niſtration, has the power; as well as the liberty, to/aſk and ſee 
whom and what he pleaſes, has more knowledge within his 
reach, and can ſpeak of every thing with greater exactneſ 
than any other man, that Is much better verſed in affair, 
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and has ten times greater capacity. It is hardly poſlible, 
than an active man, of tolerable education, that is not deſti- 
tute of a ſpirit nor of vanity, ſhould fail of appearing to be 
wiſe. vigilant, and expert, who has the opportunity whenever, 
he thinks fit, to make uſe of all the cunning and experience, 
as well as diligence and labour of every officer in the civil 
adminiſtration ; and if he has but money enough, and will 
employ men to keep up a ſtrict correſpondence in every part 
of the kingdom, he can remain ignorant of nothing; and 
there is hardly any affair or tranſaction, civil or military, fo- 
reign or domeſtic, which he will not be able greatly to in- 


fluence, when he has a mind either to promote or obſtruct it. 


Hor. There ſeems to be a great deal in what you ſay, I 
muſt confeſs; but I begin to ſuſpeR, that what often inclines 
me to be of your opinion, is your dexterity in placing things 
in the light you would have ſeen them in, and the great {kill 
you have in depreciating what is valuable, and detracting 
from merit, 

Cleo. 1 proteſt that I ſpeak from my heart. 

Hor. When I reflect on what I have beheld with my own 


eyes, and what I ftill ſee every day of the tranſactions be- 


tween ſtateſmen and politicians, I am very well aflured you 
are in the wrong: When I conſider all the ſtratagems, and 
the force as well as fineſſe that are made uſe of to ſupplant 
and undo prime miniſters, the wit and cunning, induſtry and 
addreis, that are employed to miſrepreſent all their actions, 
the calumnies and falſe reparts that are ſpread of them, the 


ballads and lampoons that are publiſhed, the ſet ſpeeches 


and ſtudied invectives that are made againſt them; when 1 
conſider, I fay, and reflect on thete things, and every thing 
elſe that is ſaid and done, either to ridicule or to render them 
odious, I am convinced, that to defeat ſo much art and 
ſtrength, and diſappoint ſo much malice and envy as prime 


miniſters are generally attacked with, require extraordinary 


talents: No man of only commen prudence and fortitude 
could maintain himſelf in that poſt for a twelvemonth, much 
leſs for many years together, though he underſtood the world 
very well, and had all the virtue, faithfulneſs, and integrity 
in it; therefore, there mult be ſome fallacy in your aſſer- 
tion. | 
Cleo. Either I have been deficient in explaining myſelf, or 

elſe I have had the misfortune to be miſunderſtood. When 
L infinuated that men might be prime miniſters without ex- 
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traordinary endowments, I ſpoke only in regard to the buſi. 
neſs itſelf, that province, which, if there was no ſuch mini. 
ſter, the king and council would have the trouble of manag. 
ing. | 
Hor. To direct and manage the whole machine of go. 
9 he muſt be a conſummate ſtateſmen in the firſt 
place. 6. 

Cleo. You have too ſublime a notion of that poſt. To be 
a conſummate ſtateſmen, is the higheſt qualification human 
nature is capable of poſſeſſing: To deſerve that name, a man 
muſt be well verſed in ancient and modern hiſtory, . and tho- 
roughly acquainted with all the courts of Europe, that he 
may know not only the public intereſt in every nation, 
but likewiſe the private views, as well as inclinations, virtues, 
and vices of princes and miniſters; Of every country in 
Chriſtendom, and the borders of it, he ought to knby the 
product and geography, the principal cities and fortreſſes; 


and of theſe their trade and manufactures, their ſituation, 


natural advantages, ſtrength, and number of inhabitants ; he 


muſt have read men as well as books, and perfectly well un- 


derſtand human nature, and the uſe of the paſſions : He 


muſt, moreover, be a great maſter in concealing the ſenti- 


ments of his heart, have an entire command over his fea- 
tures, and be well ſkilled in all the wiles and ſtratagems to 


- draw out ſecrets from others. A man, of whom all this, or 


the greateſt part of it, may not be ſaid with truth, and that 
he has had great experience in public affairs, cannot be call- 
ed a conſummate ſtateſman ; but he may be fit to be a prime 
miniſter, though he had not a hundredth part of thoſe qua- 
lifications. As the king's favour creates prime miniſters, and 
makes their ſtation the poſt of the greateſt power as well as 
profit; ſo the ſame favour is the only bottom which thoſe 
that are in it have to ſtand upon: The conſequence is, that 
the moſt ambitious men in all monarchies are ever contend- 
ing for this poſt as the higheſt prize, of which the enjoyment 
is eaſy, and all the difficulty in obtaining and preſerving it. 
We ſee accordingly, that the accompliſhments I ſpoke of to 
make a ſtateſman are neglected, and others aimed at and 
ſtudied; that are more uſeful and more eaſily acquired; The 


capacities you obſerve in prime miniſters are of another na- 


ture, and conſiſt in being finiſhed courtiers, and thoroughly 
underſtanding the art of pleaſing and cajoling with addrels. 
To procure a prince what he wants, when it is known, and 
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to be diligent in entertaining him with the pleaſures he calls 
for, are ordinary ſervices: Aſking is no better than com- 
plaining 3 therefore, being forced to aſk, is to have cauſe of 
complaint, and to ſee a prince ſubmit to the ſlavery of it, ar- 
gues great ruſticity in his courtiers ; a polite miniſter pene- 
trates into his maſter's wiſhes, and furniſhes him with what 
he delights m, without giving him the trouble to name it. 
Every common flatterer can praiſe and extol promiſcuouſly 
every thing that is ſaid or done, and find wiſdom and pru- 
dence in the moſt indifferent actions; but it belongs to the 
{kilful courtier to ſet fine gloſſes upon manifeſt imperfections, 
and make every failing, every frailty of his prince, have the 
real appearance of the virtues that are the neareſt, or, to 
ſpeak more juſtly, the leaſt oppoſite to them. By the obſerv- 
ance of theſe neceſſary duties, it is that the favour of 
princes may be long preſerved, as well as obtained. Who- 
ever can make himſelf agreeable at a court, will ſeldom fail 
of being thought neceſſary ; and when a favourite has once 
eſtabliſhed himſelf in the good opinion of his maſter, it is 
eaſy for him to make his own family engroſs the king's ear, 
and keep every body from him but his own creatures : Nor 
is it more difficult, in length of time, to turn out of the ad- 
miniſtration every body that was not of his own bringing in, 
and conſtantly be tripping up the heels of thoſe who attempt 
to raiſe themſelves. by any other intereſt or aſſiſtance. A 
prime miniſter has by his place great advantages over all 
that oppoſe him; one of them is, that nobody, without ex- 
ception, ever filled that poſt but who had many enemies, 
whether he was a plunderer or a patriot : Which being well 
known, many things that are laid to a prime miniſter's 
charge are not credited among the impartial and more diſ- 
creet part of mankind, even when they are true. As to the 
defeating and diſappointing all the envy and malice they are 
generally attacked with, if the favourite was to do all that 
himſelf, it would certainly, as you ſay, require extraordinary 
talents and a great capacity, as well as continual vigilance 
and application ; but this is the province of their creatures, 
a taſk divided into a great number of parts ; and every body 
that has the leaſt dependence upon, or has any thing to hope 
from the miniſter, makes it his buſineſs and his ſtudy, as it 
is his intereſt, on the one hand, to cry up their patron, mag- 
nify his virtues and abilities, and juſtify his conduct; on the 
other, to exclaim againſt his adverſaries, blacken their repu- 
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tation, and play at them every engine, and the fame ſtrata- 
gems that are made uſe of to ſupplant the miniſter. 

Hor. Then every well-poliſhed courtier is fit to be a 
prime miniſter, without learning or languages, {kill in poli- 
tics, or any other qualification beſides. 

Cleo. No other than what are often and eafily met with: 
It is neceffary that he ſhould be a man, at leaſt, of plain 
common ſenſe, and not remarkable for any groſs frailties or 
imperfections ; and of ſuch, there is no ſcarcity almoſt in any 
nation : He ought to be a man of tolerable health and con- 
ſtitution, and one who delights in vanity, that he may reliſh, 
as well as be able to bear the gaudy crowds that honour his 
levees, the conſtant addreſſes, bows, and cringes of ſolicitors, 
and the reſt of the homage that is perpetually paid him. The 
accompliſhment he ſtands moſt in need of, is to be bold and 
reſolute, ſo as not t be eaſily ſhocked or ruffled ; if he be 
thus qualified, has a good memory, and is, moreover, able to 
attend a multiplicity of buſineſs, if not with a continual pre- 
fence of mind, at leaſt ſeemingly without hurry or per- 
plexity, his capacity can never fail of being extolled to the 
fkies. 

Hor. You ſay nothing of his virtue nor his honeſty ; there 
is a vaſt truſt put in a prime miniſter : If he ſhould be cove- 
tous, and have no probity, nor love for his country, he 
might make ſtrange havoc with the public treaſure. 

Cleo. There is no man that has any pride, but he has ſome 
value for his reputation; and common prudence is ſufficient 
to hinder a man of very indifferent principles from ſtealing, 
where he would be in great danger of being detected, and 
has no manner of ſecurity that he ſhall not be puniſhed for 
it. | 
Hor. But great confidence is repoſed in him where he 
cannot be traced ; as in the money for ſecret ſervices, of 
which, for reaſons of ſtate, it may be often improper even to 
mention, much more to ſcrutinize into the particulars; and in 
negotiations with other courts, ſhould he be only ſwayed by 
ſelfiſnneſs and private views, without regard to virtue or the 
public, is it not in his power to betray his country, {ell the 
nation, and do all manner of miſchief? 

Cleo. Not amongſt us, where parliaments are every. year ſit- 
ting. In foreign affairs nothing of moment can be tranſact- 
ed but what all the world muſt know; and ſhould any 
thing be done or attempted that would be palpably ruin- 
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dus to the kingdom, and in the opinion of natives and fo- 
reigners groſsly and manifeſtly claſhing with our intereſt, it 
would raiſe a general clamonr, and throw the miniſter into 
dangers, which no man of the leaſt prudence, who intends 
to ſtay in his country, would ever run into. As to the mo- 
ney for ſecret ſervices, and perhaps other ſums, which mi- 
niſters have the diſpoſal of, and where they have great lati- 
tudes, I do not queſtion but they have. opportunities of em- 
bezzling the nations treaſure : but to do this without being 
diſcovered, it muſt be done ſparingly, and with great diſ- 
cretion ; The malicious overlookers that envy them their 
places, and watch all their motions, are a great awe upon 
them: the animoſities between thoſe antagoniſts, and the 
quarrels between parties, are a conſiderable part of the 
nation's ſecurity. 

Hor. But would it not be a greater ſecurity to have men 
of honour, of ſenſe and knowledge, of application and fru- 
gality, preferred to public employments ? 

Cleo. Yes, without doubt. 

Hor. What confidence can we have in the juſtice or inte- 
grity of men; that, on the one hand, ſhow themſelves on 

all occaſions mercenary and greedy after riches ; ; and on the 
other, make it evident, by their manner of living, that no 
wealth or eſtate could ever ſuffice to ſupport their expences, 
or ſatisfy their deſires! beſides, would it not be a great en- 
couragement to virtue and merit, if from the poſts of ho- 
nour and -profit all were to be debarred and excluded, that 
either wanted capacity or were enemies to buſineſs; all the 
ſelfiſh, ambitious, vain, and voluptuous? _, - 

Cleo. Nobody diſputes it with you; and if virtue, OY 
on, and future happineſs were ſought after by the generality 


of mankind, with the ſame ſolicitude, as ſenſual pleaſure, 


politeneſs, and worldly glory are, it would certainly be belt 
that none but men of good lives, and known ability, ſhould 
have any place in the government whatever: but to expect 


that this ever ſhould happen, or to live in hopes of it in a 


large, opulent, and flouriſhing kingdom, is to betray great 
ignorance in human affairs? and whoever reckons a general 
temperance, frugality, and difintereſtedneſs among the na- 


tional bleſſings, and at the fame time ſolicits Heaven for eaſe . 


and plenty, and the increaſe of trade, ſeems to me, little to 

underſtand what he is about. 'The beſt of all, then, not being 

to be bag, let us look out for the next beſt, and we ſhalt 
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find, that of all poſſible means to ſecure and perpetuate to 
nations their eſtabliſhment, and whatever they value, there 
is no better method than with wife laws to guard and en- 
trench their conſtitution, and contrive ſuch forms of ad- 
miniſtration that the commonweal can receive no great de- 
triment from the want of knowledge or probity of miniſters, 

if any of them ſhould prove leſs able or honeſt, than they 
could with them. The public adminiſtration muſt always go 
forward ; it is a ſhip that can never lie at anchor : the moſt 
knowing, the moit virtuous, and the leaſt ſelf. intereſted mi- 
niſters are the beſt ; but, in the mean-time there muſt be 
miniſters. Swearing and drunkenneſs are crying fins among 
ſeafaring men, and I ſhould think it a very deſirable bleſſing 
to the nation, if it was poſſible to reform them: but all this 
while we muſt have ſailors ; and if none were to be admitted 
on board of any of his majeſty's ſhips, that had ſworn above 
a thouſand oaths, or had been drunk above ten times in their 
lives, I am perſuaded that the ſervice would ſuffer very much 
by the well-meaning regulation. 

Hor. Why do not you ſpeak more openly, and ſay that 
there is no virtue or probity in the world ? for all the drift 
of your diſcourſe is tending to prove that. 

Cleo. I have amply declared myſelf upon this ſubject al- 
ready in a former converſation ; and I wonder you will lay 
again to my charge what I once abſolutely denied : I never 
thought that there were no virtuous or religious men; what 
I differ in with the flatterers of our ſpecies, is about the 
numbers which. they contend for ; and Lam perſuaded that 
you yourſelf, in reality, do not believe that there are fo 
many virtuous men as you imagine you do. 

Hor. How come you to know my thoughts better than I 
do myſelf? | 

Cleo. You know I have tried you upon this head already, 
when I ludicrouſly extolled and ſet a fine gloſs on the merit 
of ſeveral callings and profeſſions in the ſociety, from the 
loweſt ſtations of life to the higheſt : it then plainly appeared, 
that, though you have a very high opinion of mankind in 
general, when we come to particulars, you was as ſevere, 
and every whit as cenſorious as myſelf, I muſt obſerve one 
thing to you, which is worth conſideration. Moſt, if not 
all people, are deſirous of being thought impartial ; yet no- 
thing is more difficult than. to preſerve our judgment unbi- 
aſſed, when we are influenced either by our love or our 
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hatred; and how juſt and equitable ſoever people are, we 
ſee that their friends are ſeldom ſo good, or their enemies ſo 
bad as they repreſent them, when they are angry with the 
one, or highly pleaſed with the other. For my part, I do 
not think that, generally ſpeaking, prime miniſters are much 
worſe than their adverſaries, who for their own intereſt 
defame them, and at the ſame time, move Heaven and earth 
to be in their places. Let us look out for two perſons of emi- 
nence in any court of Europe, that are equal in merit and ea- 
pacity, and as well matched in virtues and vices, but of con- 
trary parties ; and whenever we meet with two ſuch, cae 
in favour and the other neglected, we ſhall always find that 
whoever is uppermoſt, and in great employ, has the applauſe 
of his party ; and if things go tolerably well, his friends will 
attribute every good ſucceſs to his conduct, and derive all 
his actions from laudable motives : the oppoſite ſide can dif- 
cover no virtues in him; they will not allow him to act from 
any principles but his paſſions ; and if any thing be done 
amiſs, are very ſure that it would not have happened if their 
patron had been 1n the ſame poſt. This is the way of the 
world. How immenſely do often people of the ſame king- 
dom differ in the opinion they have of their chiets and com- 
manders, even when they are ſucceſsful to admiration ! we 
have been witneſſes ourſelves that one part of the nation 
has aſcribed the victories of a general entirely to his con- 
ſummate knowledge in martial affairs, and ſ:perlative capa- 
city in action; and maintained that it was impoſſible for a 
man to bear all the toils and fatigues he underwent with 
alacrity, or to court the dangers he voluntarily expoſed him- 
ſelf to, if he had not been ſupported, as well as animated, 
by the true ſpirit of heroiſm, and a moſt generous love for 
his country: theſe, you know, were the tentiments of one 
part of the nation, whilſt the other attributed all his ſuc- 
ceſſes to the bravery of his troops, and the extraordinary 
care that was taken at home to ſupply his army; and inſiſt- 
ed upon it, that from the whole courſe of his life, it was 
demonſtrable, that he had never been buoyed up or actu- 
ated by any other principles than exceſs of ambition, and 
an unſatiable greedineſs after riches. 

Hor. I do not know but I may have faid ſo myſelf. But 
after all, the Duke of Marlborough was a very great man, 
an extraordinary genius. | 
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Cleo. Indeed was he, and I am glad to hear you own it 
at laſt. 


1 
Virtutem incolumem odimus, 1 
Sublatum ex oculis quziimus invidi. C 

4 


Hor. A propos. I wiſh you would bid them ſtop for two 
or three minutes: ſome of the horſes perhaps may ſtale the c 


while. 1 
Cleo. No excuſes, pray. You command here. Beſides, v 
we have time enough.—Do you want to go out? t 


Hor. No; but I want to ſet down ſomething, now I think 
of it, which I have heard you repeat ſeveral times. I have it 
often had a mind to aſk you for it, and it always went out 
of my head again. It is the epitaph which your friend made 
upon the Duke. 

Cleo. Of Marlborough? with all my heart. Have you 

aper? 
1 Hor. I will write it upon the back of this letter; and as it 
happens, I mended my pencil this morning, How does it 
begin ? 

Cleo. Qui belli, aut paucis virtutibus aftra petebant. 

Hor. Well. | 

Cleo. Finxerunt homines ſecula priſca Deos. 

Hor. I have it. But tell me a whole diſtich at a time; 
the ſenſe is clearer. 


Cleo. Quae martem ſine patre tulit, ſine nat 1 
Illuſtres mendax Grœcla jadet avos. 


Hor. That is really a happy n Courage and con- | 
duct: juſt the two qualifications he excelled in. What is ty, 


the next? ant 
x | lic 

Cleo. Anglia quem genuit jacet hac, Homo, conditus Urna, 6 

, Antiqui, qualem non habuere Deum. | ; 


Hor. —1 thank you, They may go on now. I have 
ſeen ſeveral things ſince firſt I heard this epitaph of you, He 
that are manifeſtly borrowed from it. Was it never pub- 
liſhed ? hig 

Cleo. I believe not. The firſt time I ſaw it was the day ©" 
the Duke was buried, and ever ſince it has been handed about 
in manuſcript ; but I never met with it in print yet, 

Hor. It is worth all his Fable of the Bees, in my opinion, okt 
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Cleo. If 2 like it fo well, I can ſhow you a tranſlation of 


it, lately done by a gentleman of Oxtord, if I have not loſt 
it. It only takes in the firſt and laſt diſtich, which indeed 
contain the main thought: The ſecond does not carry it on, 

and is rather a digreſſion. 


Hor. But it demonſtrates the truth of the firſt in a very | 


convincing manner ; and that Mars had no father, and Mi- 
nerva no mother, is the moſt fortunate thing a man could 
with for, who wanted to prove that the account we have of 
them 1s fabulous. 

Cleo. Oh, here it is. I do not know whether you can read 


it; I copied it in haſte. 


Hor. Very well. 


The grateful ages paſt a God declar'd, 

Who wiſely council'd, or who bravely war'd: 
Hence Greece her Mars and Pallas deify'd ; 
Made him the heroe's, her the patriot's guide. 
Ancients,within this urn a mortal hes 

Shew me his peer among your deities. 


It is very good. | 

Cleo, Very lively; and what is aimed at in the Latin, is 
rather more clearly expreſſed i in the Engliſh. 

Hor. You know 1 am fond of no Engliſh verſe but Mil- 
ton's. But duc: let this hinder our converſation. 

Cleo. I was ſpeaking of the partiality of mankind in gene- 
ral, and putting you in mind how differently men judged of 


actions, according as they liked or difliked the er that | 


performed them. 

Hor. But before that you was arguing againſt the neceſſi- 
ty, which I think there is, for men of great accompliſhments 
and extraordinary qualifications i in the adminiſtration of pub- 
lic affairs. Had you any thing to add ? 

Cleo. No; at leaſt I do not remember that I had. 

Hor. 1 do not believe you have an ill deſign in advancing 
theſe notions ; but'ſuppoſing them to be true, I cannot com- 
prehend that divulging them can have any other effect than 
the increaſe of ſloth and ignorance; for if men may fill the 


higheſt places in the government without learning or capa- 


city, genius or knowledge, there 1s an end of all the labour 
of the brain, and the fatigue of hard ſtudy. | 

Cleo. I have made no ſuch general aflertion ; but that an 
artful man may make a conſiderable figure in the higheſt poſt 
of the adminiſtration, and other great employments, without 
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Cleo. Indeed was he, and I am glad to hear you own it 


Virtutem incolumem odimus, 
Sublatum ex oculis quziimus invidi. 


Hor. A propos. 1 wiſh you would bid them ſtop for two 


or three minutes: ſome of the horſes perhaps may ſtale the c 
while. I 

Cleo. No excuſes, pray. You command here. Beſides, Y 
we have time enough. Do you want to go out? t 


Hor. No; but I want to ſet down ſomething, now I think 
of it, which I have heard you repeat ſeveral times. I have i 
often had a mind to aſk you for it, and it always went out 
of my head again. It is the epitaph which your friend made 
upon the Duke. 

Cleo. Of Marlborough? with all my heart. Have you 

aper? 

9 Hor. I will write it upon the back of this letter; and as it 
happens, I mended my pencil this morning, How does it 
begin ? | 

2 Qui belli, aut paucis virtutibus aſtra petebant. 

Hor. Well. 

Cleo. Finxerunt homines ſecula priſca Deos. 

Hor. I have it. But tell me a whole diſtich at a time; 
the ſenſe is clearer. 


Cleo. Quae martem ſine patre tulit, fine matre > Miinervam, 
Illuſtres mendax Gracia jadtet avos. 


Hor. That is really a happy Wält Courage and con- 
duct: juſt the two qualifications he excelled i in. What is 


the next? | 


Cleo. Anglia quem genuit jacet hac, Homo, conditus Urns, | | 
Antiqui, qualem non habuere Deum. | | 


Hor. —I thank you, They may go on now. I have 
ſeen ſeveral things ſince firſt I heard this epitaph of you, 
that are manifeſtly borrowed from it. Was it never pub- 
liſhed ? 

Cleo. I believe not. The firſt time I ſaw. it was the day 
the Duke was buried, and ever ſince it has been handed about 


Hor. It is worth all his F able of the Bees, in my opinion, okt 
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Cleo. If 2 like it ſo well, L can ſhow you a tranſlation of 
it, lately done by a gentleman of Oxford, if I have not loſt 
it, It only takes in the firſt and laſt diſtich, which indeed 
contain the main thought : 'The ſecond does not carry it on, 
and is rather a digreſſion. | 

Hor. But it demonſtrates the truth of the firſt in a very 
convincing manner; and that Mars had no father, and Mi- 
nerva no mother, is the moſt fortunate thing a man could 
with for, who wanted to prove that the account we have of 
them is fabulous. 

Cleo. Oh, here it is. I do not know whether you can read 


it; I copied it in haſte. 


Hor. Very well. 


The grateful ages paſt a God declar'd, 

Who wiſely council'd, or who bravely war'd : 
Hence Greece her Mars and Pallas deify'd ; 
Made him the heroe's, her the patriot's guide. 
Ancients,within this urn a mortal hes 

Shew me his peer among your deities. 


It is very good. 

Cleo, Very lively; and what is aimed at in the Latin, is 
rather more clearly expreſſed i in the Englith. 

Hor. You know am fond of no Engliſh verſe but Mil- 
ton's. But do not let this hinder our converſation. 

Cleo. I was ſpeaking of the partiality of mankind in gene- 
ral, and putting you in mind how differently men judged of 
actions, according as they” liked or difliked the perions that | 
performed them. 

Hor. But before that you was arguing againſt the neceſſi- 
ty, which I think there is, for men of great accompliſhments 
and extraordinary qualifications i in the adminiſtration of pub- 
lic affairs. Had you any thing to add ? 

Cleo. No; at leaſt 1 do not remember that I had. 

Hor. 1 do not believe you have an ill deſign in advancing 
theſe notions ; but ſuppoſing them to be true, I cannot com- 
prehend that divulging them can have any other effect than 
the increaſe of floth and ignorance ; for if men may fill the 
higheſt places in the government without learning or capa- 
city, genius or knowledge, there is an end of all the labour 
of the brain, and the fatigue of hard ſtudy. 

Cleo. I have made no ſuch general aflertion ; but that an 
artful man may make a conſiderable figure in the higheſt poſt 
of the adminiſtration, and other great employments, without 
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extraordinary talents, is certain: as to conſummate ſtateſ- 
men, I do not believe there ever were three perſons upon 
earth at the ſame time, that deſerved that name. There is 
not a quarter of the wiſdom, ſolid knowledge, or intrinſic- 
worth in the world that men talk of and compliment one 


another with; and of virtue or religion there is not an 


hundredth part in reality of what there is in appearance. 

Hor. I allow that thoſe who ſet out from no better motives, 
than avarice and ambition, aim at no other ends but wealth 
and honour ; which, if they can but get anywiſe they are 
ſatisfied ; but men who act from principles of virtue and a 
public ſpirit, take pains with alacrity to attain the accom- 
pliſhments that will make them capable of ſerving their 
country: and if virtue be ſo ſcarce, how come there to be 
men of {kill in their profeſſions ? for that there are men of 
learning and men of capacity, is moſt certain. 

Cleo. The foundation of all accompliſhments muſt be laid 
in our youth, before we are able or allowed to chooſe for 
ourſelves, or to judge, which is the moſt profitable way of 
employing. our time. It is to good diſcipline, and the pru- 
dent care of parents and maſters, that men are beholden for 
the greateſt part of their improvements; and few parents are 
ſo bad as not to wiſh their offspring might be well accom- 
pliſhed: the ſame natural affection that makes men take 
pains to leave their children rich, renders them ſolicitou 
about their 2 Beſides, it is unfaſhionable, and con- 
ſequently a diſgrace to neglect them. The chief defign of 
parents in bringing up their children to a calling or profeſ- 
ſion, is to procure them a livelihood. What promotes and 
encourages arts and ſciences, is the reward, money and ho- 
nour; and thouſands of perfections are attained to, that 
would have had no exiſtence, if men had been leſs proud or 
leſs covetous. Ambition, avarice, and often neceſſity, are 
great ſpurs to induſtry and application; and often rouſe men 
trom ſloth and indolence, when they are grown up, whom no 

erſuaſions or chaſtiſement of fathers or tutors, made any 
impreſſion upon in their youth, Whilſt profeſſions are lu- 
crative, and have great dignities belonging to them, there 
will always be men that excel in them. In a large polite na- 
tion, therefore, all ſorts of learning will ever abound, whilft 
tbe people flouriſh. Rich parents, and ſuch as can afford it, 
ſeldom fail bringing up their children to literature: from this 
inexhauſtible ſpring it is, that we always draw much larger 
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ſupplies than we ſtand in need of, for all the callings and pro- 
feſſions where the knowledge of the learned languages is re- 
quired. Of thoſe that are brought up to letters, ſome neglect 
them, and throw by their books as ſoon as they are their own 
maſters ; others grow fonder of ſtudy, as they increaſe in 
years; but the greateſt part will always retain a value for 
what has coft them pains to acquire. Among the wealthy, 
there will be always lovers of knowledge, as well as idle peo- 
ple : every ſcience will have its admirers, as men differ in their 


taſtes and pleaſures; and there is no part of learning but ſome- 


body or other will look into it, and labour at it, from no better 
principles than ſome men are fox-hunters, and others take 
delight in angling. Look upon the mighty labours of anti- 


quaries, botaniſts, and the vertuoſos in butterflies, cockle<« 


ſhells, and other odd productions of nature; and mind the 
magnificent terms. they all make uſe of in their reſpective 
provinces, and the pompous names they often give to what 
others, who have no taſte that way, would not think worth 
any mortal's notice. Curioſity is often as bewitching to the 
rich, as lucre is to the poor; and what intereſt does in ſome, 
vanity does in others; and great wonders are often produced 


from a happy mixture of both. Is it not amazing, that a 


temperate man ſhould be at the expence of four or five thou- 
ſand a-year, or, which is much the ſame thing, be contented 
to loſe the intereſt of above a hundred thouſand pounds, to 
have the reputation of being the poſſeſſor and owner of rari- 
ties and knicknacks in a very great abundance, at the ſame 
time that he loves money, and continues flaving for it in his 
old age! It is the hopes either of gain or reputation, of large 


revenues and great dignities that promote learning; and 


when we ſay that any calling, art or ſcience, is not en- 
couraged, we mean no more by it, than that the maſters or 
profeſſors of it are not ſufficiently rewarded for their pains, 
either with honour or profit. The moſt holy functions are no 
exception to what I ſay; and few miniſters of the goſpel are 
ſo diſintereſted as to have a leſs regard to the honours and 
emoluments that are or ought to be annexed to their em- 
ployment, than they have to the ſervice and benefit they 
ſhould be of to others; and among thoſe of them that ſtudy 
hard and take uncommon pains, it is not eaſily proved that 
many are excited to their extraordinary labour by a public 
ſpirit or ſolicitude for the ſpiritual welfare of the laity : on 
the contrary, it is viſible, in the greateſt part of them, that 
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they are animated by the love of glory and the hopes of pre. 1 
ferment; neither is it common to ſee the moſt uſeful parts of 0 
jearning neglected for the moſt trifling, when. from the lat. 
ter, men have realon to hope that they {hall have greater I 
opportunities of ſhowing their parts, than offer themſelyes 
from the former. Oſtentation and envy have made more J 
authors than virtue and benevolence. Men of known capa- 1 
city and erudition are often labouring hard to eclipſe and 


cCients. 
Hor. 1 know what you mean now; the manner of ſcand. 
ing and chanting thoſe verſes. 
Co. Can you think of any thing belonging 0 literature, 
of leſs importance, or more uſeleſs? 
Hor. Not readily. 
Cleo. Yet the great conteſt between them, you ſee, is which 
of them underſtands it beſt, and has known it the longeſt, 
This inſtance, I think, hints to us how highly improbable it 
is, though men ſhould act from no better principles than en- 
y, avarice, and ambition, that when learning is once eſta- 
bliſhed, any part of it, even the moſt unprofitable, fhould 
ever be neglected in ſuch a large opulent nation as ours is; 
where there are ſo many places of — and great reve- 
nues to be diſpoſed of among ſcholars. 
Hor. But ſince men are fit to ſerve in moſt places with fo 
little * as you infinuate, why ſhould they give them- 


ruin one another's glory. What principle muſt we ſay two a 

adverfaries act from, both men of unqueſtionable good 1 

ſenſe and extenſive knowledge, when all the ſkill and pru- f 

dence they are maſters of are not able to ſtifle, in their ſtudied [ 

performances, and hide from the world, the rancour of their v 

minds, the ſpleen and animoſity they both write with againſt WW f 

one another, C 

Hor. I do not ſay that ſuch act from principles of virtue, t 

Cleo. Yet you know an inſtance of this in two grave di- MW t 

vines, men of fame and great merit, of whom each would q 

think himſelf very much injured, ſhould his virtue be called n 

in queſtion, t 

Hor. When men have an opportunity, under pretence of h 

| zeal for religion, or the public good, to vent their paſſion, MW 1 

they take great liberties. What was the quarrel ? t. 

| eo. De land caprina. n 8 

| Hor. A trifle, . 1 cannot gueſs yet. | | 7h 

Cleo. About the metre of the comic Poets among the an- | 
| 
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ſelves that unneceſſary trouble of ſtudying hard, and ac- 
quiring more learning than there is occaſion for? 

Cleo. I thought I had anſwered that already; a great ma- 
ny, becauſe they take delight in ſtudy and knowledge. 

Hor. But there are men that labour at it with ſo much ap- 
plication, as to impair their healths, and actually to kill them- 
ſelves with the fatigue of it. 

Cleo. Not ſo many as there are that injure their healths, 
and actually kill themſelves with hard drinking, which is the 
moſt unreaſonable pleaſure of the two, and a much greater 
fatigue. But I do not deny that there are men who take 


pains to qualify themſelves in order to ſerve their country; 


what I inſiſt upon is, that the number of thoſe who do the 
{ame thing to ſerve themſelves with little regard to their 
country, is infinitely greater. Mr. Hutcheſon, who wrote 
the Inquiry into the Original of our Ideas of Beauty and Vir- 


tue, ſeems to be very expert at weighing and meaſuring the 


quantities of affection, benevolence, &c. I wiſh that curious 
metaphyſician would give himſelf the trouble, at his leiſure, 
to weigh two things ſeparately : Firſt, the real love men 
have for their country, abſtracted from ſelfiſhneſs. Second- 
ly, the ambition they have of being thought to act from 
that love, though they feel none. I with, I fay, that this in- 
genious gentleman would once weigh theſe two aſunder; 
and afterwards, having taken in impartially all he could find 
of either, in this or any other pation, ſhow us in his demon- 
ſtrative way, what proportion the quantities bore to each 
other.—Pwiſque fibi commiſſiis eft, ſays Seneca; and certainly, 
it is not the care of others, but the care of itſelf, which nature 
has truſted and charged every individual creature with. 

When men exert themſelyes in an extraordinary manner, 

they generally do it to be the better for it themſelves ; to 
excel, to be talked of, and to be preferred to others, that fol- 
low the ſame bufineſ, or court the ſame favours. 

Hor. Do you think it more probable, that men of parts 
and learning ſhould be PREY than others of leſs capa- 
city? 

Cleo. Cæteris paribus, I do, 

Hor. Then you muſt allow that there is virtue at leaſt in 
thoſe who have the diſpoſal of places. 

Cleo. I do not ſay there is not; but there is likewiſe glory 
and real honour accruing to patrons for advancing men of 


merit; and if a perſon who has a good living 1 in his gift, be- 
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- ſows it upon a very able man, every body applauds hirh, 
and every pariſhioner is counted to be particularly obliged to 
bim. A vain man does not love to have his choice diſap. 
proved of, and exclaimed againſt by all the world, any more 
than a virtuous man; and the love of applauſe, which is in- 
nate to our ſpecies, would alone be ſufficient to make the 
generality of men, and even the greateſt part of the moſt 
vicious, always chooſe the moſt worthy, out of any number 
of candidates; if they knew the truth, and no ſtronger motive 
ariſing from conſanguinity, friendſhip, intereſt, or ſomething 
elſe, was to interfere with the principle I named. 

Hor. But, methinks, according to your ſyſtem, thoſe 
ſhould be ſooneſt preferred that can beſt coax and flatter, 
(leo. Among the learned there are perſons of art and ad- 
dreſs, that can mind their ſtudies without neglecting the 
the world: theſe are the men that know how to ingratiate 
themſelves with perſons of quality; employing to the beſt 
advantage all their parts and induftry for that purpoſe. Do 
but look into the lives and the deportment of ſuch eminent 
men, as we have been ſpeaking of, and you will ſoon diſcover 
the end and advantages they ſeem to propoſe to themſelves 
from their hard ſtudy and ſevere lucubrations. When you 
fee men in holy orders, without call or neceſlity, hovering 
about the courts of princes; when you ſee them continually 
addreſſing and ſcraping acquaintance with the favourites; 
when you hear them exclaim againſt the luxury of the age, 
and complain of the neceſſity they are under of complying 
with it; and at the ſame time you ſee, that they are forward, 
nay eager and take pains with ſatisfaction, in the way of liv- 
ing, to imitate the beau monde, as far as it is in their power: 
that no ſooner they are in poſſeſſion of one preferment, but 

they are ready, and. actually ſoliciting for another, more 
gainful and more reputable; and that on all emergencies, 
wealth, power; honour and ſuperiority are the things they 
graſp ek and take delight in; when, 1 ſay, you ſee thele 
things, this concurrence of evidences, i is it any longer diffi- 
cult to guels at, or rather is there room to doubt of the prin- 
ciples they act from, or the tendency of their labours ? 
Her. J have little to ſay to prieſts, and do not look for vir. 
tue from that quarter. 
Cleo. Yet you will find as much of it among divines, as 
ou will among any other claſs of men; but every where 


in reality, than there, 1 18 in appearance, Nobody would 
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be thought inſincere, or to prevaricate; but there are few 
men, though they are ſo honeſt as to own what they would 
have, that will acquaint us with the true reaſon why they 
would have it: therefore the diſagreement between the 
words and actions of men is at no time more conſpicuous, 
than when we would learn from them their ſentiments, con- 
cerning the real worth of things. Virtue, is without doubt, 
the moſt valuable treaſure which man can be poſſeſſed of; 
it has every body's good word ; but where is the country in 
which it 1s heartily embraced, Hou fi tollas ? Money, on 
the other hand, is deſervedly called the root of all evil: ere 
has not been a moraliſt nor a ſatiriſt of note, that has n had 
a fling at it ; yet what pains are taken, and what hazards are 
run to acquire it, under various pretences of deſigning to do 
good with it! As for my part, I verily believe, that as an ac- 
ceſſary cauſe, it has done more miſchief in the world than 
any one thing beſides : yet it is impoſſible to name another, 
that is ſo abſolutely neceſſary to the order, economy, and the 
very exiſtence of the civil ſociety ; for as this is entirely built 
upon the variety of our wants, ſo the whole ſuperſtructure is 
made up of the reciprocal ſervices which men do to each 
other. How to get theſe ſervices performed by others, when 
we have occafion for them, is the grand and almoſt conſtant 
ſolicitude in life of every individual perſon. To expect 
that others ſhould ſerve us for nothing, is unreaſonable ; 
therefore all commerce that men can have together, muſt 
be a continual bartering of one thing for another. The ſel- 
ler who transfers the property of a thing, has his own inte- 
reft as much at heart as the buyer who purchaſes that pro- 


perty : and, if you want or like a thing, the owner of it, 


whatever ſtock or proviſion he may have of the fame, or how 
greatly ſoeyer you may ſtand in need of it, will never part 
with it, but for. a conſideration which he likes better than 
he does the thing you want. Which way ſhall I perſuade a 


mant to ſerve me, when the ſervice I can repay him in, is 


ſuch as he does not want or care for? Nobody who is at 
peace, and has no contention with any of the ſociety, will do 
any thing for a lawyer ; and a phyfician can purchaſe no- 
thing of a man, whoſe whole family is in perfect health. Mo- 
ney obviates and takes away all thoſe difficulties, by being 
an acceptable reward for all the ſervices men can do to one 
another, | 
L 
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Hor. But all men valuing themſelves above their worth, 
every body will over-rate his labour. Would not this follow 
from your ſyſtem ? | 

Cleo. It certainly would, and does. But what is to be ad. 
mired is, that the larger the numbers are in a ſociety, the 
more extenſive they have rendered the variety of their de. 
fires, and the more operoſe the gratification of them is be. 
come among them by cuſtom; the leſs miſchievous is the 
conſequence of that evil, where they have the uſe of money; 
whereas, without it, the ſmaller the number was of a ſociety, 
and the more ſtrictly the members of it, in ſupplying thei 
wants, would confine themſelves to thoſe only that were ne. 
ceſſary for their ſubſiſtence, the more eaſy it would be for them 
to agree about the reciprocal ſervices I ſpoke of. But to 
procure all the comforts of life, and what is called temporal 
happineſs, in a large polite nation, would be every whit az 
practicable without ſpeech, as it would be without money, 
or an equiyalent to be uſed inſtead of it. Where this is not 
wanting, and due care is taken of it by the legiſlature, it will 
always be the ſtandard, which the worth of every thing will 
be weighed by. There are great bleſſings that ariſe from ne- 
ceſlity ; and that every body is obliged to eat and drink, i 
the cement of civil ſociety. Let men ſet what high value 
they pleaſe upon themſelves, that labour which moſt people 
are capable of doing, will ever be the cheapeſt. Nothing 
can be dear of which there is great plenty, how beneficial 
ſoever it may be to man; and ſcarcity enhances the price of 
things much oftener than the uſefulneſs of them. Hence it 
is evident why thoſe arts and ſciences will always be the 
moſt lucrative, that cannot be attained to, but in great 
length of time, by tedious ſtudy and cloſe application; or 
elſe require a particular genius, not often to be met with. It 
is likewiſe evident, to whole lot, in all ſocieties, the hard and 
dirty labour, which nobody would meddle with, if he could 
help it, will ever fall: but you have ſeen enough of this in 
the Fable of the Bees. | Ne 

Hor. I have ſo, and one remarkable ſaying I have read 
there on this ſubje&, which I ſhall never forget. The poor,” 
ſays the author, have nothing to ſtir them up to labour, 
but their wants, which it is wiſdom to relieye, but folly to 
*. cure.” | | 

Cleo. I believe the maxim to be juſt, and that it is not lels 
calculated for the real advantage of the poor, than it appears 
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people, thoſe will ever be the leaſt wretched. as to themſelves, 
as well as moſt uſeful to the public, that being meanly born 
and bred, ſubmit to the ſtation they are in with cheerfulneſs; 
and contented, that their children ſhould ſucceed them in 
the ſame low condition, inure them from their infancy to la- 
bour and ſubmiſſion, as well as the cheapeſt diet and ap- 
parel ; when, on the contrary, that fort of them will always 
be the leaſt ſerviceable to others, and themſelves the moſt un- 
happy, who, diſſatisfied with their labour, are always grumb- 
ling and repining at the meanneſs of their condition; and, 
under pretence of having a great regard for the welfare of 
their children, recommend the education of them to the cha- 
rity of others; and you ſhall always find, that of this latter 
claſs of poor, the greateſt part are idle ſottiſh people, that, 
leading diſſolute lives themſelves, are neglectful to their fa- 
milies, aud only want, as far as it is in their power, to ſhake 
off that burden of providing for their brats from their own 
ſhoulders. 

Hor. I am no advocate for charity ſchools ; yet I think it 
1s barbarous, that the children of the labouring poor, ſhould 
be for ever pinned down, they, and all their poſterity, to that 
flaviſh condition; and that thoſe who are meanly born, what 
parts or genius ſoever they might be of, ſhould be hindered 
k and debarred from raiſing themſelves higher. | | 

Cleo. So ſhould I think it barbarous, if what you ſpeak of 
was done any where, or propoſed to be done. But there is 
no degree of men in Chriſtendom that are pinned down, they 
and their poſterity, to ſlavery for ever. Among the very 
loweſt ſort, there are fortunate men'in every country ; and 
we daily ſee perſons, that without education, or friends, by 
their own induſtry and application, raiſe themſelves from no- 
thing to mediocrity, and ſometimes above it, if once they 
come rightly to love money and take delight in ſaving it: 
and this happens more often to people of common and mean 
capacities, than it does to thoſe of brighter parts. But there 
is a prodigious difference between debarring the children 
of the poor from ever riſing higher in the world, and refuſing 


the rich muſt come to be poor, ſo ſome of the poor will come 

to be rich in the common courſe of things. But that uni- 

verſal bene volence, that ſhould every where induſtriouſly lift 
L1z2 | 


to be for the benefit of the rich. For, among the labouring 


to force education upon thouſands of them promiſcuouſly, 
when they ſhould be more uſefully employed. As ſome of 
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up the indigent labourer from his meanneſs, would not he 
leſs injurious to the whole kingdom than a tyrannical power, 
that ſhould, without a cauſe, caſt down the wealthy from 
their eaſe and affluence. Let us ſuppoſe, that the hard and 
dirty labour throughout the nation requires three millions of 
hands, and that every branch of it is performed by the chil. 
dren of the poor. Illiterate, and ſuch as had little or no edu- 
cation themſelves; it is evident, that if a tenth part of theſe 
children, by force and defign, were to be exempt from the 
loweſt drudgery, either there muſt be ſo much work left un- 
done, as would demand three hundred thouſand people ; or 
the defect, occaſioned by the numbers taken off, muſt be 
3 by the children of others, that had been better 
bre 


Hor. So that what is done at firſt out of charity to ſome, 
may, at long run, prove to be cruelty to others. 

Cleo. And will, depend upon it. In the compound of 
all nations, - the different degrees of men ought to bear 
a certain proportion to each other, as to numbers, in or- 
der to rendet the whole a well proportioned mixture, 
And as this due proportion is the reſult and natural 
conſequence of the difference there is in the qualifica- 
tions of men, and the viciſſitudes that happen among them, 
ſo it is never better attained to, or preſerved, than when 
nobody meddles with it. Hence we may learn, how the 
ſhort-ſighted wiſdom of perhaps well-meaning people, may 
rob us of a felicity that would flow ſpontaneouſly from the 
nature of every large ſociety, if none were to divert or inter- 
rupt the ſtream. | | 

Hor. I do not care to enter into theſe abſtruſe matters; 
what have you further to ſay in praiſe of money? 

Cleo. I have no deſign to ſpeak either for or againſt it; 
but be it good or bad, the power and dominion of it are both 
of vaſt extent, and the influence of it upon mankind has ne- 
ver been ſtronger or. more general in any empire, ſtate, or 
kingdom, than in the moſt knowing and polteſt ages, when 
they were in their greateſt grandeur and proſperity ; and 
when arts and ſciences were the moſt flouriſhing in them: 
Therefore, the invention of money ſeems to me to be a thing 
more {kilfully adapted to the whole bent of our nature, than 
any other or human contrivance. There is no greater re- 
medy againſt ſloth or ſtubborneſs ; and with aſtoniſhment I 
have beheld the readineis and alacrity with which it often 
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makes the peo oudeſt men pay homage to their inferiors : Tt 

purchaſes all ſervices, and cancels all debts; nay, it does 
— for when a perſon i is employed in his occupation, and 
he who ſets him to work, a good paymaſter, how laborious, 
how difficult or irkſome ſoever the ſervice be, the obligation 
is always reckoned to lie upon him who performs it. 

Hor. Do not you think, that many eminent men in the 
learned profeſſions would diſſent from you in this? | 

Cleo. I know very well, that none ought to do it, if ever 
they courted buſineſs, or hunted after employment. 

Hor. All you have ſaid is true among mercenary people; 
but upon noble minds that deſpiſe lucre, honour has a far 

ater efficacy than money. 

Cleo. The higheſt titles, and the moſt illuſtrious births, are 
no ſecurity againſt covetouſneſs ; ; and perſons of the firſt qua- 
lity, that are actually generous and munificent, are often as 
greedy after gain, when it is worth their while, as the moſt 
ſordid mechanics are for trifles: The year twenty has 
taught us, how difficult it is to find out thoſe noble minds 
that deſpiſe lucre, when there is a proſpect of getting vaſtly. 
Beſides, nothing is more univerſally charming than money ; 
it ſuits with every ſtation, the high, the low, the wealthy, 
and the poor : whereas, honour has little influence on the 
mean, flaving people, and rarely affects any of the vulgar; 
but if it does, money will almoſt every where purchaſe ho- 
nour ; nay, riches of themſelves are an honour to all thoſe 
who know how to uſe them faſhionably. Honour, on the 
contrary, wants riches for its ſupport ; without them it is a, # 
dead weight that oppreſſes its owner; and titles of hono 
joined to a neceſſitous condition, are a greater burden to 
ther than the ſame degree of poverty is alone for the hi 4 
er a man's quality is, the more conſiderable are his wants in 
life; but the more money he has, the better he is able to 
ſupply the greateſt extravagancy of them. Lucre is the beſt 
reſtorative in the world, in a literal ſenſe, and works upon 
the ſpirits mechanically; for it is not only a ſpur that ex- 
cites men to labour, and makes them in love with it, but 
it likewiſe gives relief in wearineſs, and actually ſupports 
men in all fatigues and difficulties. A labourer of any ſort, 
who is paid in proportion to his diligence, can do more 
work than another who is paid by the day or the week, and 
has ſtanding wages. 
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Hor. Do not you think, then, that there are men in labo- 
rious offices, who, for a fixed falary, diſcharge their dutiey 
with diligence and aſſiduity? 

Cleo. Yes, many ; but there is no place or employment 
in which there are required or expected, that continual at- 
tendance and uncommon ſeverity of application, that ſome 
men haraſs and puniſh themſelves with by choice, when 
every freſh trouble meets with a new recompence ; and you 
never ſaw men ſo entirely deyote themſelves to their calling, 
and purſue buſineſs with that eagerneſs, diſpatch, and perſe- 
verance in any office of preferment, in which the yearly in- 
come is certain and unalterable, as they often do in thoſe 
profeſſions, where the reward continually accompanies the 
labour, and the fee immediately either precedes the ſervice 
they do to others, as it is with the lawyers, or follows it, as it 
is with the phyſicians, 'I am ſure you have hinted at this in 
our firſt converſation yourſelf, | 

Hor, Here is the caſtle before us. 

Cleo. Which 1 ſuppoſe you are not ſorry for. | 

Hor. Indeed I am, and would have been glad to have 
heard you ſpeak of kings and other ſovereigns with the ſame 
candour, as well as freedom, with which you have treated 
prime miniſters, and their envious adverſaries, When I ſee 
a man entirely impartial, 1 ſhall always do him that juſtice, 

as to think, that it he is not in the right in what he ſays, at 
leaſt he aims at truth. The more ] examine your ſenti- 
ments, by what I ſee in the world, the more I am obliged to 
come into them; and all this morning 1 bave ſaid nothing in 
oppoſition to you, but to be better informed, and to give 
you an opportunity to explain' yourſelf more amply. I am 
your convert, and ſhall henceforth look upon the Fable of 
the Bees very differently from what I did; for though, in the 
Characteriſtics, the language and the diction are better, the 
ſyſtem of man's ſociableneſs is more lovely and more plau- 
fble, and things are ſet off with more art and learning; yet 
in the other there is certainly more truth, and nature 1s more 
faithfully copied in it almoſt every where. | 

__ Chev. I with you would read them both once more, and, 
after that, I believe you will ſay that you never ſaw two au- 
thors who ſeem to have wrote with more different views. 
My friend, the author of the Fable, to engage and keep his 
readers in good humour, ſeems to be very merry, and to do 
ſomething elſe, whilſt he detefts the cortuption of our na · 
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ture; and having ſhown man to himſelf in various lights, he 
points indirectly at the neceſſity, not only of revelation and 
believing, but likewiſe of the practice of Chriſtianity mani- 
feſtly to be ſeen ir; mens lives. 

Hor. 1 have not obſerved that: Which way has he done 
it indirectly? 

Cleo. By expoſing, on the one hand, the vanity of the 
world, and the , moſt polite enjoyments of it; and, on the 

other, the inſufficiency of human reaſon and heathen virtue 
to procure real felicity: for I cannot ſee what other meaning 
a man could have by doing this in a Chriſtian country, and 
among people that all pretend tq ſeek atter happinels. | 

Hor. And what ſay you of Lord Shaftſbury ? 

Cleo. Firſt, I agree with you that he was a man of erudi- 
tion, and a very polite writer; he has diſplayed a copious 
imagination, and a fine turn of thinking, in courtly language 
and nervous expreſſions : But, as on the one hand, it muſt be - 
confeſſed, that his ſentiments on liberty and humanity are 
| noble and ſublime, and that there is nothing trite or vulgar 
in the Characteriſtics; ſo, on the other, it cannot be denied, 
that the ideas he had formed of the goodneſs and excellency 
of our nature, were as romantic and chimerical as they are 
beautiful and amiable; that he laboured hard to unite two 
contraries that can never be reconciled together, innocence 
of manners, and worldly greatneſs; that to compaſs this 
end, he favoured deiſm, and, under pretence of laſhing 
prieſtcraft and ſuperſtition, attacked the Bible itſelf; and, . 
laſtly, that by ridiculing many paſſages of Holy Writ, he 
ſeems to have endeavoured to ſap the foundation of all re- 
vealed religion, with deſign of eſtabliſhing Heathen virtue on 


the ruins of Chriſtianity. 
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| anger, ibid. The natural way of vent- 

ABELARD, page 334-. | | ing anger is by fighting, 474- 

Abſurd, nothing is thought ſo that we Aima Economy. Man coutributes no- 
have been uf ä thing to it, 477. 

Alſurdities in ſacred matters not incompa- Animal, all, of the ſame ſpecies intelli- 
tible with politeneſs and worldly wiſ- gible to one another, 466. 


dom, 413, 414, 415, 422. - Antagoniſts, the, of prime miniſters, 500, 
Acclamations made at church, 36g. 501, Are ſeldom better than the mini- 

| Acc ompliſoments. The foundation of them ſters themſelves, $04. 
is laid in ovr youth, 508. Apotegy, an, for ſeveral paſſages in the 


Arkhnowledgment due to anceſtors, 202. book, 137, 138. An apology for recom- 
Aaive, ſtirring man. The difference be- mending ignorance, 182. 


tween ſuch a one, and an eaſy indolent man Applauſe, always grateful, 369. The 
in the ſame circumſtances, 338 to 346. charms of it, 271. 

Adam. All men are his deſcendants, 402. get, and Sciences. What - encours! 
Was not predeſtinated to fad, 429. A them, sog. Which will always be 
miraculous production, 48 ö. moſt lucrative, 51 44. 

Adminiſtration, the civil, how it ought to Atbeiſin has hid its martyrs, 128. 
be contrived, 495. What men it re- Atbeiſm and Superſtition of the ſame 
quires, ibid. Moit branches of it ſeem 487. What people are moſt in dan 
to be more difficult than they are, 496. atheiſm, ibid. Atheiſm may be 
Is wiſely divided into ſeveral branches, red by men of little religion, 266. 
ibid. Is a ſhip that never lies at anchor, Atheiſts may be men of good morals, 488. 
sog. | Avarice, 52. The reaſon why it is =_ 

Afſefions of the mind mechanically influ= rally hated, ibid. Why the ſociety 
ence the body, 376. in need of it, 53. Is equally neceſſary 

Ahectionate ſcheme, 441. Wofld have with prodigality, ibid. at ought to 
been inconſiſtent with the preſent plan, He deemed as ſuch, 266. 


442. When it might take place, 4479. Author of the Fable of the Bees, the, de- 


Age, the golden, fabulous, 483. lucon- fires not to conceal any thing that has 
ſiſtent with human nature, 452. been ſaid againſt him, 261. The reaſon 
Air and Space, no objects of fight, 207. of his filence, ibid. How far only he de- 
Alexander the Great, The recompence fends his bock, 262. Has called it an 
he had in view, 20. Proved from his inconfiderable trifle, and a rhapſody, 
own mouth, ibid. Another demonſtra- ibid. Was unjuſtly cenſured for confeſ.. 
tion of his frailty, 212. fing his vanity, 263. How far he is an- 
Alexander Severus, his abſurd worſhip, ſwerable tor what Horatio ſays, 275. His 
414- . fears of what will happen, ibid. Ihe re- 
America, what the conqueſt of it has coſt, port of his having burnt his book, 276. 
115. , The preparatory contrivance this report 
Americans. The diſadvantage they laboured was built upon, ibid. and 277. 
under, 492. May be very ancient, ibid. Avuthcrs Compared to architects, 480. 
Ananas, the, or pine-apple, excels all o- Ought to be upon the ſame footing with 
ther fruit, 400. Lo whom we owe the their critics, 261. When moſt fooliſhly 
cultivation of it in England, 401. employed, 262. | 
Anaxogoras, the only man in antiqui- 
ty that really deſpiſed riches and honvur, Beard:, the various modes concerning them, 
341. 208, 
Anger defined, 119. Conquered by fear, Bears brought forth chiefly in cold coun. 
ibid, and 122. The operation of firong tries, 430. a 
liquors imitates that of anger, 126. An- Bear-Gardens not inferior to operas, us to 
ger deſcribed, 386. The origin of it in the real virtue of the companies that fie. 
nature, ibid, M hat creatures have moſt quent either, or. 1 
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Bean Monde cenſured 333. What has al- 
ways employed the withes of them, 365. 
Are every where the judges and refiners 
of language, 471, 472. A character of 
= conſiderable part of the beau monde 
throughout Chriitendom, 266. The in- 
dulgence of the beau monde cenſured, 
ibid. Their eaſy compliance with ce- 
remonies in divine worſhip, 267. Ex- 
ceptions from the generality of them, ib. 

Bees, in, ſociety is natural, in man artifi- 

cial, 393, 394- | 

5 — 4 their policy, 158, 159. What 
fort of people complain of them moſt, ibid. 

Behaviour of modeſt women, 31. Of a 
hride and bridegroom, 33. Of undiſci- 
plined ſoldiers, 123. Ot a fine gentleman 
at his own table, 307. Abroad, ibid. 
To his tenants, 308. To his ſervants, 

9. To tradeſmen, 310. Of an indo- 

nt man of no fortune, 338. Of an ac- 
tive man in the ſame circumſtances, 339. 
Of men meanly born, 479. Of ſavages, 
354, 355- Of the ill-bred vulgar, 466. 
Ot aütetent parties, 504, 505. 

Belief, when we deſerve it, go, 

Believing. The neceſſity of it, 488. 

Benefits that accrue from the worſt of 
people, 42 to 48. N 

Neſhng, a, there is nothing created that is 
always ſo, 356. The children of the 
poor one of the greateſt bleflings, 446. 

Bleſſings, prejudicial, 136. a 

Badies, our, viſibly contrived not to laſt, 435. 

rain, the, compared to a ſpring watch, 
377- The economy of it unknown, 378. 
Conjectures on the uſe of it, 380. Ot in- 
fants compared to a ſlate and a ſampler, 
381. The labour of the brain, 383. The 
brain more accurate in women than it is 
in men, ibid. 

Brandy Shops, the qualifications required to 
keep them, 45. 

Breeding, good, a definition of it, 36. A diſ- 
courſe on it, ibid. to 38. | 

Brewing and bghing luxurious inventions, 98. 

Britain, Great, wants ignorance, 189, 203. 

Brutes, have privileges and inſtincts which 
men have not, 467. 

Buſile, the, to be made in the world to pro- 
cure a ſcarlet or crimſon cloth, 228. 


Cardinals, the moſt valuable accompliſh- 

ments among, 296, 297- 

Care, what ought to employ our firſt, 351. 

Carthaginians. Their abominable worthip, 
414- 

Caftrati. See Eunuchs. 


\ 

Chancellor, the Lord, of Great Britain, 
What he ſhould be, 495. His poſt re- 
2 greater qualifications than any o- 
ther, 498. | 

Charity. A definition of it, 155. Is often 
counterfeited by our paſſions, 156, 158, 
160. The compliments paid to all the 
—— of charity, ibid. Abuſes of 
charity, 161, 162, 164. Often counter. 
feired, 345. The world bates thoſe who 
detect the counterfeits, ibid. An inſtance 
of an unjuſt pretence to charity, ibid. 

Charity chiidren have no opportunity to 
learn good manners, 166. Why they are 
plealing to the eye, 175. 

Charity /chools are admired to diſtraction, 
165. What is ſaid in behalf of them, ibid. 
Not capable to prevent thefts and robbe. 
ries, ibid. The cauſe of our fondneſs for 
thoſe ſchools, 191. A delcription of the 
firſt riſe and ſubſequent ſteps that are 
made to ere -2 charity ſchool, ibid. to 
I75. The joy they give, 175. They are 

an inexhauitible fund for titrle-tattle, ib. 
and 176. The charms of them to the 
multitude, 176. The different views par- 
tymen have in wiſhing well to them, 194, 
195. More labour and eloquence are laid 
out upon them than onany other duty, ib. 
The comfort the wicked find in liking 
them, 177. The true motives of the buſtle 
made about them, ibid. Arguments a- 
gainſt charity ſchools, ſhowing them to 
be deſtructive to the public, 178 to 203. 
A perpetual nurſery for them, 188. 

Chaſtity, the worlds opimon about it, 267. 

Children. What makes them mannerly, 166. 
„What all delight in, 174. Labour the 
proper province of the children of the 

poor, 187. What they are indebted for 
to parents, 420. Whether people marry 
with deſign of having them, 422. The 
children of ſavages when ſociable, 404. 

Children of the poor, one of the greateſt 
dleflings, 446. What their lot always 
will be, 31, 316. E N 

Cbriſtianity, the eſſentials bf, never to be 
talked of among the beau monde, 267. ' 

Church, going to it of the utmoſt neceſſity 
to the poor, 193. | 

Cicero, his character, 384. He imitated 


Plato, 264. 
Cid.\ The fix famous lines of it cenſured. 
476. | 


Cities, great flouriſhing, the work of Provi- 
dence, 493- What is requiſite to govern 
them, ibid, and 494. . 

Claim, the unjuſt, men lay to every thing 
that is laudable, 410, 411. 

Claſſes. The two Elafles men are divided 

into, 14. ' 


Cleomenes begs of Horatio to accept of the 


le of the Bees, and read it, 299. is de- 
ibid. Thinking Horatio diipleaſed, 
off the diſcourſe, zo, 303. But 
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Horatio owning himſelf in the wrong, is 
perſuaded to go on, 312. Shows himſelf 
not uncharitable or cenſorious, 314. 
Gives reaſons why well accompliſhed per- 
ſons may be ignorant of the principles they 
act from, 315. Explodes duelling; de- 
monſtrates the laws of honour to be claſh- 
ing with the laws ot God, from 318 to 
333. Shows the falſe pretences that are 
made to virtue, frym 337, to 349. His 
maxim of inquiring into the rite of arts 
and inventions, 352. Gives his conjec- 
tures concerning the origin of politeneſs, 
from 353 to 364. Shows the incoaliiten- 


cy of the attectionate ſcheme with the . 


world as it 1s, from 442 to 448. Proves 
his affertions concerning the nature of 
man, trom the tendency of all laws, eſpe- 
cially the ten commandments, from 453 
to 466. Gives his opinion concerning 
the aifferent deſigns Lord Shaftfbury ana 
his friend have wrote with, 519. His 
character, 270, &c. His centuring of 
his own actions, 272. His averſiou to 
contempt, 273. , 

Clergy, pride concealed them, 72. Their 
value lor the comtorts of life, 88. A de- 
ceitful plea of theirs, 89. What brings 
them into contempt, ibid. I he ſame il- 
luſtrated by example, 90. The clergy, 
when poor, expoſe themielves by matri- 
mony, 91. 

Clergyman, the ſocial, 292. Why many 
clergyinen are angry with the Fable of 
the Bees, 333- 

Clothes, the ule of them, 68. 

Combalus, 334. 

Comforts ot ute, various as the conditions of 
men vary, 57. | 

Commandments, the ten, are a ſtrong 
of the principle of ſelfiſhneſs and initinct 
of ſovereignty in human nature, 456. All 
of them have their political ules, 464- 


What is implied in the ninth command- 


ment, 457- What may be inferred from 
the fixth, ibid. The two firſt point at 
our natural blindneſs and ignorace of the 
true Deity, 459. 'The purport of the third 
dicuſſed, 460. The fifth explained, 462, 
463- The uſefulneſs of the fourth in 
worldly affairs, 464. 


Company, good, 214. The love of it not the 


cauſe ot man's lociableneſs, 213. Soli- 
tude to be preferred to Tome company, 
216. Love of company no virtue, ibid. 
The reaſon why man loves it, 391. 

Compaſſion. A ſtory of a child to raiſe com- 
paſſion, 156. See Pity. 

Compliments, which are Gothic, 368. Not 
begun among equals, ibid. Loſe their 

_ dignity, 369. , 

Conclaver a character of, 309. 

Concluſion of the Remarks, 150 to 154. 

Confidence repoſed in prime miniſters, 502, 
503. *. 


* 


Confucius, 48 


9. l 

Conjectures on the origin of politeneſs, 409, 
414. On the firſt motives that could 
make ſavages aſſociates, 425, 426. This 
conjecture not claſhing with any of the 
Divine attributes, 435, 448. 

Conſciouſneſs, what it conſiſts in, 38 

crete of the body. What it — 
in, 126. 

Conſtitution, the, 497. Wiſdom of that of 

reat Britain, ibid. and 498. Is chiefly 
to be taken care of in all countries, 5 

Conflrudtions, the kind, of the beau — + 4 
268, 269. Are hurtful to the practice of 
Chriſtianity, 270. . 

Content, the bane of induſtry, 8, 9, 10, 144. 
A definition of content, 146. Is a preca- 
rious virtue, ibid. An inſtance of it, 148. 
content more oppoſite to induſtry than la- 
zineſs, ibid. 

ContraAs never laſting among ſavages, 452. 

Converſation;between a mercer and a lady 
his cuſtomer, 223 to 226. 

Corneille cited, 476. Defended, 477- 

Covetouſneſe. What people are not taxed 
with it by the bean monde, 269. 

Counſellcr, the ſocial, 292. 

Courage, natural, 321, Proceedsfrom anger, 
121. Spurious and artificial courage, 122, 
Natural courage, good for nothing in war, 
123. Stratagems to create courage, 124. 
125, 129. May be procured by diſcipline, 
490. How pride is miſtaken for courage, 
124 A definition of artificial courage, 
125. Why it does not appear in dangers 
where honour is not concerned, 329. 

Courtiers, their bufineſs, 500. 

Courts of Princes. What procures men 
mittance there, 480. | 

Creatures, how ſome to be talked of that 
never ha l any exiſtence, 426. 

Creatures, living, compared to the engine 
that raiſes water by fire, 380. The pro- 

duction of their numbers in every ſpecies 
proportioned to the conſumption of them, 
439. This is very conſpicuous in whales, 
ibid. | 


Cruelty, not greater in a wolf that eatsn a2 


man, than it is in a man who cats a 

chicken, 435» * 
Cuflom, the force of it, 99. 3 
Cuſtomers, the different ways of drawing 
them, 225+ | ö | 


Danger, the, from wild beaſts, the fir in- 
ducements to make ſavages aſſociate, 425, 


26. The effects of it upon man's fear, 
bil. 427. Odjections to this N . 
425) 429, 439, 434» 436, 447, 448. This 


anger 1s what our ſpecies will never be 
entirely exempt from upon earth, 450. - 
Death, not always the thing we fear moft, 
124. Intereſt of money alter death, 163. 


It is death and not the manner of dying, 


to whichouraverſionis univerſal, 43 3,437, - 
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Debate, a, about pride, and what ſort of 
people are moſt affected with it, 305, 306. 
About money to ſervants, 309, 310. A- 
bout the principles 4 fine gentleman may 
act from, 312, 313. About which it is 
that inclines men moſt to be religious, 
fear, or gratitude, from 410 to 416. A- 

© bout the firſt ſtep to ſociety, 425, 426. 

Decencies and conveniencies have a large 
fignification, 148. 

Dep, modern, what has increaſed it in 

is kingdom, 488. No greater tie than 
atheiſm, ibid. 

Peity, notions worthy of the, 393, 408, 418, 
441, 444, 448, the fame, unworthy, 417, 
418, 443, 444. 

Deſcartes, his opinion refuted, 105. 

Deſcription, a, of the pleaſures of the vo- 


ptuous, 399, 400. Of the killing of a 


bullock, 105. | 
| Dialogues, the reputation that has been 
gained by writing them, 265. Why they 
are in diſrepute, ibid. 
Dice, ſpoken to illuſtrate what chance is, 


- 449- 1 
N. a, on the ſocial virtues according 
to Lord Shaftſbury, from 288 to 302. 


On duelling, natural and artificial cou- 
rage, from 318 to 333. On the different 
ects the ſame pations have on men of 
different tempers, from 338 to 341. On 
pride, and the various effects and iymp- 
. toms of - from 347 to 352. On the ori- 
in of politeneſs, 352, to 354. On com- 
4 tokens of reſpec, laughing, &c. 
m 366 to J77. On the faculty of 
thinking. from 397, to 386. On the ſo- 
ciablenefs of man, from 386 to 403. On 
the firſt motive that could make ſavages 
_ aſſociate, from 425 to 451. On the ſecond 
ſep to ſocietygand the neceflity of writ- 
ten laws, from 451 to 465. On language, 
from 466 to 488. On diverſe ſubjects 
relating to our nature and the origin of 
things, from 477 to 491. On goverment, 
capacities, and the motives of ſtudy, on 
miniſters, partiality, and the power of 
money, to the end. | 
Diftiller, a, what is required to make an 
eminent one, 40. | 
Divine s, what it is we are obliged to for 
the great numbers of them, 184. 
Docility depends upon the pliableneſs of the 
parts, Joo. if neglected in yuuth, 
396. The ſuperior docility in man, in a 
reat meaſure owing to his remaining 
dung longer than other creatures, 397. 
Dominion, the defire of, all men are born 
with it, 406, Seen in the claim of pa- 
rents to their children, ibid, 
Dreſs, the only thing by which men are 
judged of at courts, 480. 
Breinkenarſs, how it is judged of, 268. 
Dryades and Hama. Dryades, 410. 
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honour, 130. The beneſit of it to ſociety, 
131. The cuſtom of it not to be aboliſh. 
ed, ibid. How to prevent it, ibid. Men 
of honour would be laughed at if they 
ſcrupled it, becauſe it is a fin, 319. What 
conſiderations are lighted for it, 332. 

Dueliifts, their concern chiefly owing to 
their ſtruggles between the fear of ſhame 
and the fear of death, 326. Seem to ad 
by enchantment, 327. 

Dutch, the, not frugal from principle, 108, 
Their calamities under Philip II. of Spain, 
ibid. Their other diſadvantages, 109. 
How they differ from us, ibid. Their 
profuſeneſs, 111. Their policy in encou. 
raging the extravagancies of ſailors, ibid, 

Dying, the means of, are all equally the 
contrivance of nature, 436. It is as much 
requiſite to die as to be born, ibid. Seve. 

ral ways of dying are neceſſary, 443. 


Earth, the, our ſpecies would have over. 
ſtocked it, if there never had been war, 


443- 

Education, obſervations concerning it, 19, 
23, (a refined) teaches no humility, 305, 
The moſt effectual means to ſucceed in 
the education of children, 315. Teaches 
to conceal, and not to conquer the pal. 
fions, 305, 37. The beſt proof for the ne- 
ceſlity of a good education, 476. People 
may be miſerable only for want of educa- 
tion, 482. The neceſſity of a Chriſtian 
education, 488, 489. A gentleman's edu- 
cation deſtructive to Chriſtian humulity, 


272. 

Efjendi, Mahomet, died for atheiſm, 128. 
ge in fiſh not impregnated by the male 
as in other oviparous animals, 438. The 

uſe of this, ibid. 

Elements, the, are all our enemies, 219. 

Emulation, mankind divided into two claſ- 
ſes for emulations ſake. 14. The emula- 
tion of ſchool-boys not derived from vir- 

tue, 75. 

Ergli/bmen do not covet Spartan greatneſs, 
150. 

Enthufiaſm, the force of it, 149. 

Envy, 73. A definition of it, ibid. The 
various ſymptoms of it, 74, 75. Envy 
confpicuous in wild beaſts, 75. An ar- 

gument to ſhow that envy is rivetted in 

© our nature, ibid. The uſe of envy in 
inters, 76. Envy has reformed more 
bad huſbands than preaching, ibid. An 
inſtance of envy, 77. Nobody is with- 
out, ibid. Cato's envy to Cziar, 215 


Envy accounted for, 386. ; 
Epicurus. The pleas 14 apologies of Epi- 
octtine of Epi- 


cures, 140, 141. The do 
curus exploded, 435, 486. 
Eſay, an, on charity and charity ſchools, 155 
Evil, both moral and natural the ſolid ba- 
ſis of ſociety, 237. - The cauſe of it more 


Duelling, proceeds not from falſe notions of inquired into than that of good, 441. 


I N D 
Kunuchs overvalued, 33, 34- No part of 


the creation, 1bid. 
Examination of ones ſelf, 302, 316, 330, 272. 
Euchequer, the wile regulations of it, 496. 
In all the buſineſs belonging to it, the 
conſtitution does nine parts in ten, ibid. 
Exclaim, why all nations cry Oh! when 
they exclaim, 374- > 
Experience of greater uſe in procuring good 
laws than genius, 491. 


Fable, the, or what is ſuppoſed to have oc- 
caſioned the firſt dialogue, 273, 274. 

Fable of the Bees, the firit part of the, quot- 
ed, 326, 332, 436, ſpoke againſt, 280, 
zot, 33%, 336, defended, 293, 332.— 
What view the book ought to be ſeen in, 
333. The treatment it has had illuſ- 
trated by a ſimile, 333. Vice is no more 
encouraged in ãt. than robbing is in the 
Beggar's Opera, 263. 

Fall, the, of man not predeſtinated, 429. 

Fame, what the thirſt after fame conſiſts in, 20. 

Fathers of the church delighted in accla- 
mations whilſt they are preaching, 269. 

Fear, not to be conquered by reaſon, 118. 
A definition of fear, ibid. The neceſſity 
of fear in the ſociety, 122 Fear of 
death, when the ſtrongeſt, 211, Fear 
the only thing man brings into the world 
with him towards religion, 408. The 
| Epicurean axiom that fear made the gods 
exploded, ibid. and 409. 

Fees, the power of them upon lawyers and 
phyficians, 293. 

Faß, a viſible provifion made by nature for 
their extraordinary numbers, 437. The 
vaſt conſumption of them, 438, 439. 

Hatterers of our ſpecies. Why they con- 
found what is acquired with what is na- 
tural, 478. 

Flattery, no man proof againſt it, 18, 316. 
The various arts of it, 20, 21. The be- 
pinning of it in ſociety, 363. Becomes 
eſs barefaced as politeneſs increaſes, 369. 

Flee of animals, to eat it is a cruel piece of 
luxury, 99, 100. 5 

Flies. 440. 

Folly of infants, 424. 

Fools, learned, where to be met with, 383. 

Footmen, the faults they are generally guil- 
ty of in England, 189, 198, 191. What 
it is that ſpoils them, 191. A ſociety of 
them, 192. . 


Frailties palmed upon the world for virtues, 


338. - 

Friend/bip, never laſting without diſcon- 
tent on both ſides, 337. 

Fright, a, pride of- no uſe in it, 126. The 
effects it had upon us, ibid. 

Frowning deſcribed, 373- , 

Frugality, a definition of it, te. What 
irugality will always depend upon, 106. 
What has made the Dutch frugal, 110. 
A diſcourſe on frugality, ibid. to 113.— 
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The impoſlibility of forcing people to be 
frugal without neceſſity, 113. The fru- 
gality of the Spartans, 133. The influ- 
ence of it on trade, ibid. When it is 
no virtue, 338, 339. 

Fulvia, the reaſon why no character is 
given of her, 273. 


Gameſters, the reaſon why they conceal 

their gettings before the loſers, 39 to 41. 

Gaſſendus is the example the author bas 
lowed in his dialogues, 274- 

Genius, many things are aſcribed to genius 
and penetration that are owing to time 
and experience, 361. Has the leaſt ſhare 
in making laws, 493- 

Gentleman, a fine, drawn, and the picture 
approved of by Horatio, rom 306 to 311. 
Why there are not many ſuch, from 306 
to 3t5. ; 

Geſtures made from the fame motive in in- 
fants and orators, 46g. The abuſe of 
them, 470. To make uſe of them more 
natural than to ſpeak without, ibid. 

Gift, a great, of a late phyſician examined 
into, 105 to 164. 

Glory, the love of, in men of reſolution and 
perſeverance, may, without other help, 

uce all the accompliſhments men can 
be poſſeſſed of, 312, 313, 314. A trial to 
know whether a fine gentleman acts from 
principles of virtue and religion, or from 
vain glory, 317, 318. When only the 
love tot glory can be commendable, 324. 
The eager purſuit of worldly glory incon- 
fiſtent with Chriſtianity, 269. 

Golden age not fit for ſociety, It, 220. 

Governing. Nothing requires greater know- 
ledge than the art of it, 491, 492. Is 
built on the knowledge of human nature, 
493- 44 

Government, the riſe of it, 222. What is 
the beſt form of it, is yet undecided, 
394. Is in bees the work of nature, 
393, 394. None can ſubſiſt without laws, 
377. What the beſt ſorms of it are ſubject 
to, 497 N 

Government, the, of a large city. What 
fort of wiſdom it requires, 493- Com- 
pared to the knitting frames, 494. To 
a muſical clock, ibid. Once put into 
good order it may go right, though there 

Id not be a wiſe man in it, 494- 

Governor, the charms of the word to mean 

people, 173. Governors of charity ſchools, 
ibid. The praiſes given them, 175. 

Grammar ſchools, how to be named 217. 

Gratitude, man's, examined into, as the 
cauſe of Divine ip, 411, 413, 414- 

Grumbling. See Hive. f 


Happi earth 
29 like the philoſopher's 


Hardſbips are not ſuch when men are uſed 
to them, 199- 3 


| 
| 


Hats, the various modes of them, 208. 

Heroes, their great views, 20. What they 

differ in from cowartl is corporeal, 126. 
Of antiquity, chiefly famed for ſubduing 
wild beaſts, 426. 


Hive, Grambling Hive, 1. Their glorious 


condition, ibid. 2. Their knavery, 2. to 

Their murmurings, 6. Jupiter makes 
them honeſt, ibid. Their converfion and 
the effects of it upon trade, 7. to 11. The 


— effects of i rade, 

„the e of it on trade, 9, 132, 

133, 134, 130. Where the moſt of it is 
to be found, 165, 166. 

Honour, the genuine fignification of it, 27. 
The figurative ſenſe of it, x16. Rubs of 
honour, ibid. 119. Principles of honour, 
how raiſed, 123. The ſtandard of honour, 
130. A new ſtandard of it, ibid. The 
latter much eafier than the firſt, jbid. 
Honour oppoſite to religion, 132. The 

t allowances of honour, ibid. Why 
— are ſo many men of real honour, 
ibid. The principles of it extolled, 299, 
300, 318. The ſame condemned, ibid. 
Is a chimerical tyrant, 322. Is the re- 
ſult of pride, but the ſame cauſe produces 
not always the ſame effect, 325. Is ac- 
quired, and therefore no paſſion belong- 

- Ing to any one's nature, 326. Is not 

compatible with the Chriſtian religion, 
329. In women more difficult to be 

erved than in men, 349. Is not 

founded upon any principle of virtue or 

religion, ibid. The ſignification of the 
word whimſical, ibid. 


Hope, a definition of it, 78. The abſurdity 


of the words certain hope, 79. 


Horatio refuſes to accept of the Fable of the 


Bees, 299. Is taxed with maintaining the 
of what he cannot prove to be 
practicable,- ibid. Owns that the diſ- 
courſe of Cleomenes had made an impreſ- 
fion on him, 302, Miſtakes Cleomenes 
and grows angry, 303, 304. Interupts 
him, 305. — fault again with Cleo- 
menes wrongfully, and ſeems diſpleaſed, 
310. Sees his error, begs pardon, and 
— Cleomenes to go on, 311. Takes 
upon him to be the fine gentleman's ad- 
vocate, 317. Labours hard to juſtify the 
neceſſity of duelling, 318, 319, 322.— 
Shows the intolerable conſequencences of 
affronts not reſented, 322, 323. Accepts 
of the Fable of the Bees, 331. Why be 
diſlikes it, 336. Having conſidered on 
the origin of politeneſs, pays a viſit to 
Cleomenes, 367. Invites him to dinner, 
299. Cannot reconcile the account of 
ia vages with the Bible, 401. Propoſes 
mutual aſſection as a means to make men 
aſſociate, 441. Allows of the conjecture 
about the firſt ſtep towards ſociety, 449. 
Comes into the ſentiments of Cleomenes, 
518. His character, 270, 271. 
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Horſes, not tamed by nature, 484. What 
is called vicious in them, 455. 

Hoſpitals, the neceſſity of them, 164. A 
caution againft the increaſe of them, 
ibid. 165. 0 

Humility, Chriſtian, no virtue more ſcarce, 


2 . 

Hung gnd Iuft the great motives that 
ſtir up cdurage in brutes, 118, 119. The 
influence thele appetites have upon our. 
ſelves, 120, 121. 

Hutcheſon, Mr. a favour aſked him, 51, 

Hypocriſy, to deceive by counterfeiting, 
297. Of ſome divines, 333- Four are 
never guilty of it, 338. Detected in the 
pretences to content in poverty, 339, 
340. When owned, 345 


1diots, not affected with pride, 376. Made 
by loſs of memory, 385. 

1dolatry, all the extravagancies of it point. 
ed out in the ſecond commandment, 459. 
Of the Mexicans, 460. 

Ignorance, a neceſſary ingredient in the 
mixture of ſociety, 55, 179. Reaſons for 
it, ibid. Puniſh-vents the author has to 
fear for recommending ignorance, 181, 
182. Great Britain wants it to be hap- 

| 77 203. Of the true Deity is the cauſe 

ſuperſtition, 408. 

Imaginary, rewards for ſelf-denial, 14. 

Immortality, the, of the ſoul, a doctrine 
older than Chriſtianity, 138. Why ſo 


generally received, ibid. » 
Indolence not to be confounded with l&i- 
neſs, 343- 


Indolent eaſy man, an, the difference be- 
tween him and au active ſtirring man 
in the ſame circumſtances, 338 to 345. 
Induſtry, differs from diligence, 148. 
Infants, the management of them, 380. 
Why they ought to be talked to, 381, 
390. Imagine every thing to think and 
feel, 409. This folly humoured in them, 
410. Their crying given them to move 
pity, 467. Vent thet a by inſti 


473. 

—.— the Rev. Dr. quoted, 276. His ſen» 
timents on charity, 277. 

Innocence, ſtate of, deſcribed, 220. Preju- 
dicial to ſociety, 221. 

Tnſe&#s, would overrun the earth in two 
years time if none were deſtroyed, 439. 
Inte reſt teaches men the uſe of their limbs, 

360. Savages to love and infants to 
ſuck, neither of them thinking on the de- 

| fign of nature, 422, All men are born 
with an inſtinct of wid on ae 456, 457- 
Indent ion, of ſhips, 361, 362. What tort 
of people are beſt at invention, 363. No 
ſtability in the works of human invention, 


394- 
Invifible ' Cauſe, an, how ſavages come to 
fear it, 408. The perplexiiy it gives to 


> 
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men ignorant of the true Deity, 411, 422. 
The wildeſt parents would communicate 
the fear of it to their children, 412. The 
conſequence of different opinions about it, 
413, 414- | ; 

Jealouſy, ® compound, 78. No jealouſy 
without love, 82. | 

Jews, knew truths which the politeſt na- 


tions were ignorant of, 1500 years after, 


421. 

Judges, who are fit to be, 495- ; 

Fudgment, ſound, what it conſiſts in, 383. 
Women are as capable of acquiring it as 
men, ibid. 384. 

Juſtice, and Tnjuftice. What notions a ſa- 
vage of the firſt claſs would have of it, 


403. 
Juſlice, the admininiſtration of it imprac- 
ticable without written laws, 377. 
Juvenal, quoted on ſuperſtition, 460. 


Knowlegde, does not make men religious, 
165, 166, 170, 193. Knowledge beyond 
their labour is prejudicial to the poor, 
179, 186. Neither knowledge nor polite- 
neſs belong to a man's nature, 480. 

Knowing, priori, belongs to God only, 393. 

King, a, his happineſs compared to that of 
a peaſant, 198, 199. 


Labour, the uſefulneſs of dividing and ſub- 
dividing it, 465. 

Lampredius, quoted, 414. 

Languages, that of the eyes is underſtood 
by the whole ſpecies, 497- Is too, figni- 
ficant, 468. How language might come 
into the world from two ſavages, ibid. 
Signs and geſtures would not ceaſe after 
the invention of ſpeech, 469. A conjec- 
ture on the ſtrength and beauty of the 
Engliſh languages, 477. The reaſon of it, 
ibid. 472. Whether French or Engliſh 
be more fit to perſuade in, 475. The 

| ſame things are not beautiful in both 
languages, ibid. The intention of op- 

robrious language, 477. Is an equiva- 
ent for fighting, 474- 

Latin, not neceſſary to write and ſpell Eng- 
liſh, 185. To whom it is prejudicial, 186. 

Laughter, conjectures on the rationale of 
that action, 371, 372. ' 

Laws, ſumptuary, uſeleſs to opulent king- 
doms, 153. All laws point at ſome de- 
fect or frailty belonging to human nature, 
455, 456. The neceſſity of written laws; 
45 5. Ihe Iſraelites had laws before they 
knew Moſes, 456. What the wiſeſt of 
human laws owing to, 491. Laws in all 
countries reſtrains the uſurpation of pa- 
rents, 406. Laws of honour are pretended 
to be ſuperior to all other, 318. Are claſh- 
ing with the laws of God, 319. Whether 
there are falſe laws of honour, 326. 

Lawgivers, what they have chiefly to con- 
ider, 48. Cue 6, 
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Lawyers, when fit to be judges, 495. * 

Lazineſs, a definition of . * 
often call others lazy, becauſe they are 
ſo themſelves, ibid. A ſtory of a porter 
wronglully ſuſpected of lazineſs, 145, 146. 

Leaping, cunning diſplayed in it, 36c, 

Learned 4ools, where tu be met with, 383. 

Learning, methods to promote and increaſe 
it, 182 to 187. How all ſorts of it are 
kept up, and looked into in 1 
nations, 508, 509. How the moſt uſefu 
parts of it may be neglected for the moſt 

trifling, 510. An inſtance of it, ibid. 

Letters, the invention of them, the third 
ſtep to ſociety, 458. * 

Lies concerning the Inviſible Cauſe, 41. 4 

Life in creatures. The analogy between 
it and what is performed by engines that 
raiſe water by the help of fire, 380. 

Lion, the, deſcribed, 4279. What deſigned 
for by nature in Paradiſe, 428, Not made 
to be always in Paradiſe, ibid. The pro- 
duct of hot countries, 430. 

Linen, the invention of it, the reſult of deep 
thought, 97. 
Literature, moſt parents that are able, bring 
up their ſons to it, 50g. | . 
Lives, we are to judge of men from their 
lives, and not from their ſentiments, $6. 
Love to their ſpecies, is not more in men 

than in. other creatures, 391. 

Love has two ſignifications, 79. The dif- 
ference between love and luſt, 80. No 
jealouſy without love, 82. Whether the 
end of it is the preſervation of the ſpecies, 
423- Is little to be ed upon among 
the il|-bred vulgar, 451, 

Lovers, Platonic may find out the origin 
of that paſſion, 81. 

Lowaneſs, a help to language, 470, 471. 

Lucian, 265. 

Lucre, a cordial in a literal ſenſe, 47 

Lucretia, 124. The motive ſhe acted from, 
ibid. 125. Valued her glory above her 
virtue, ibid. | 

Luft, concealed from ourſelves by educa- 
tion, 15 T. 


Luxury, the definition of it, 56. The uſe- 


fulneſs of it diſcuſſed, 57. Luxury pro- 


moted by the legiſlature, 59. Maxims to 
pos the milichiefs to be feared from 
uxury, 60, 61. Arguments for luxury, 
63, 64, 134. Every thing is luxury in 
one ſenſe, 97, 98. Inſtances of luxury in 
the poor, 98, 99. 


Magiſtrates, not the leſs obeyed for deſpiſ- 


ing pomp and luxury, 149. 

Males, more, than females born of our ſpe- 
cies, 445- 

Man naturally loves praiſe and hates con- 
tempt, 14. The manner in which ſa- 
vage man was broke, 16, A dialo 
between a man and a lion, 102. Man has 


no real value for his ſpecies, 192. Man a 
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fearful animal, 121. Ts ever forced to 
£22 himſelf, 222. Always the ſame in 
is nature, 137, 138. Man in the ſtate of 
nature, 353, 354. Every man likes him- 
ſelf better than he can like &y other 
359. No man can wiſh to be entirely 
another, ibid. Always ſeeks after happi- 
nels, 388. Always endeavours to melio- 
rate his condition, 390. Has no fondneſs 
for his ſpecies beyond other animals, 392. 
Has a prerogative above moſt animals in 
int of time, ibid. Remains young 
— than any other creature, 397. 
ay loſe his ſociableneſs, ibid. There 
Fan be no civilized man before there is 
civil ſociety, ibid. Man is born with a 
deſire after government, and no capacity 
for it, 407. Claims every thing he is con- 
cerned in, 411, 421, Is more inquiſitive 
into the cauſe of evil than he is into that 
of good, 411. Is born with a defire of ſu- 
periority; 420. Has been more miſchie- 
vous to his ſpecies than wild beaſts have, 
436. What gives us an inſight into the 
nature of man, 453. Is nbt naturally in- 
clined to do as he would be done by, 455. 
Whether he is born with an inclination to 
forſwear himſelf, 457. Thinks nothing ſo 
much his own as what he has from na 
ture, 478. The higher his quality is, the 
more neceſſitous he is, 389. Why he can 
ive more ample demonſtrations of his 
— than other creatures, 481. Could 
not have exiſted without a miracle, 485. 
Mankind divided into two claſſes, 14. Can- 
not efidure truths that are mortifying, 
138. f 
Manners, the comedy of manners, 37. The 
- doctrine of good manners has many leſ- 


ſons againſt the outward appearance of 


pride, but none againſt the paſſion itſelf, 
306. What good manners conſiſt in, 336. 
Their beginning in ſociety, 363, 364. 
Have nothing to do with virtue or reli- 
gion, ibid. See Breeding, '. - 
MarlborougbÞ the Duke of, oppoſite opi- 

nions concerning him, 505, 306. Was 

an extraordinary genius, ibid. A Latin 

epitaph upon him, 506. The ſame in 
Engliſh, 507 


5 - 
Maſters of charity ſchools, 166. The num- 


ber of thoſe that wiſh to be maſters and 
miſtreſſes of them, 181. 

Mathematics, of no uſe in the curative part 
of phyſic, 375. ' 

Maxims to render people good and vir- 
tudus, 106, 107, 108, 139. Others to 
aggrandize a nation, 10. To make the 
poor ſerviceable, 113, 114, 165 to 203. 
To outſell our neighbuur, 191. The 
maxims advanced not injurious to the 


dor, 198, 199. a 
Ao the total loſs of it makes an idiot, 


385. Tz 
Men, of very good ſenſe may be ignorant of 
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their own frailties, 314. All men ar 
partial judges of themſelves, 338. All ba 
that are not taught to be good, 454. 

Merchants, a (tory of two that both took 
advantage of their intelligence, 25. 

Mexicans, their idolatry, 460. 

Milton, quoted, 228. 

Minifter, the prime no ſuch officer belongi 7 
to our conſtitution, 497. Has opportuni. 
tiesof knowing more than any other man, 
498. The ſtratagems played againſt him, 

499. Needs not to be a conſummate 
ſtateſman, 500, What capacities he 
ought to be of, ibid. 50. Prime minil. 
ters not often worſe than their antago. 
niſts, 50s 

Miracles, what they are, 407. Our origin 
inexplicable without them, 484, 43 5, 483, 


490. 
MfPreſs, a, the difficulty of parting with 
er while we love, 82. 


Mobs, not more wicked than the ben 


monde, 301, 303. In them pride is often 
the caule of cruelty, 351 

Modeſty, whence derived, 27. Has three 

different acceptations, 30. The difference 
between men and women as to modeſty, 
31, 32. The caule of it, 33. The great 
uſe of it to the civil ſociety, $0. 

Money, the chief uſe of it, 113, 114. Too 
much of it may undo a nation, ibid. I 
of no intrinfic worth, 189. The money 
in different ways given to the poor, ill 
ſpent, 200, 20r. oney is the root of 

evil, 512. The neceflity of it, in a 
large nation, ibid. 514. 

Money, will always be the ſtandard of 
worth upon earth, ibid. The invention 
of it adapted to human nature beyond all 
others, 516. Nothing is ſo univerſally 
charming as it, ibid. Works mechani- 
cally on the ſpirits, 517. 

Money to Servants. A ſhort debate about 

. it, 308, 309. | 

Montaign, a ſaying of his, 354- 

Moral, the, of the Grambling Hive, 11, 

Morals not always the ſarde, E, 

Moralifts, their artifices to civilize man- 
kind, I3, 14. 

Morality broached for the eaſe of govern» 
ment, 14- * » 
Moreri cenſured, 414. 
Mofes vindicated, 402, 417, 428, 483, 489, 


499- 
Mothers have but little love for their 
children when they are born, 35. Mo- 
thers and filters in the eaſt married theit 
ſons and brothers, 209. 
Motives. The ſame * 
effects, 338. To 


roduce different 
y and acquire 


learning, 598, 509, 510. They are what 
actions onght to be judged by only, 272. 
Mufic houſes at Amſterdam defcribed, 29, 30. 


Nations may be'ruined by too much mo- 


114. The great art to make na- 
—— _—_ 115. What the wealth of 
nations confilts tin, 116, 189. Why all 
nations cry Oh ! when they exclaim, 374. 
In large flouriſhing nations, no fodes of 
learning will be neglected, 511 512 
Natural. Many things are called fo, that 
are the product of art, 367. How we 
may imitate the countenance of a natu- 
ral fool, 376. Why it is diſpleaſing to 
have what is natural diſtinguiſhed from 
what is acquired, 478, 479. 
Nature not to be followed by great maſ- 
ters in painting, 282. Great difference 
between the works of art, and thoſe of 
nature, 393, 394. Nature makes no 
trials or eflays, 394 What the has con- 
«tributed to all the works of art, 395. 
She forces feveral things upon us mecha- 
nically, 373. Her great wiſdom in giv- 
ing pride to man, 386. All creatures are 
under her perpetual tutelage, 421. And 
have their appetites of her as well as their 
food, ibid, 422. Nature ſeems to fave been 
more ſolicitous for the deſtruction, than 
ſhe has been for the preſervation of indi- 
viduals, 440. Has made an extraordina- 
ry proviſion in fiſh to preſerve their ſpe- 
cies, 439. Her impartiality, 440. The 
uſefulneſs of expoling the deformity of 
' untaught nature, 474. She bas charged 


every individual with the care of it-- 


ſelf, 511. 

Nature, human, is always the ſame, 369. 
The complaints that are made againſt it 
are likewiſe the ſame every where, 455. 
The uſefulneſs of it is vifibte in the dia- 
logue, 456, 449. | 

Navigation. The bleſſings and calamities 
of the ſociety on account of it, 231. 


Neceſaries of life. The multiphcity of Pity. A diſcourſe concerning it. 157. No 


them, 57, 58, 178. 

Noah, 401. An objection ſtated concern- 
ing his deſcendants, ibid. 403. 

Noiſe made to a man's honour is never 
thocking to him, 370. Of ſervants, why 
diſpleaſing, 377. 

—_ Jordanus Bruno of, died for atheiſm, 
129, 

/ 


Oaths, What is requiſite to make them 
uleful in ſociety, 45%, 4: 3. 

Obedience, human, owing to parents, 463. 

OHedtiont againſt the neceſſity of pride an- 

ſwered, 66, 67. An objection to the 
manner of managing the dialognes, 24. 

0bftacles to happineſs we meet with, 219. 

Operas extravagantly commended, 284, 
235, &c. Compared to bear gardens, 301. 


| Opera, Beggars, injuriouſly cenſured, 263. 
. Opinions. The abſurdity of them in ſacred 
matters, 338. How people of the ſame 


kingdom differ ini 
- — why er in opinion about their 
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Origin of moral virtue, 13. Of 
and honour, 117. Of politeneſs, 353 to 
364. Of fociety, 404, , 425- 
all rhivgs, 4b; 486. The moſt pro» 

- bab5le account of our origin 488. 

Ornaments beſpeak the value we have for 

the taing adorned, 479. What makes 

men unwilling to have them ſeen ſepa» 
rately, ibid. | 

Oftrariſn, 78. A definition of it, ibid. 


Pain limited in this life, 4395 

Point»r 5 blamed for being roo natural, 283. 

Painting. A diſcourſe concerning it, and 
the judges of it, 206 to 208. How the 
people of the grand gout judge of it, 281. 

Parable, a, 141 to 143. 

Paradiſe. The ſtate of it miraculous, 428, 


. 484, 485. 


Parents. The unreaſonableneſs of them, 
2306, 421. Compared to inanimate uten- 
fils, 423, 424. y to be honoured, 452. 
The benefit we receive from them, ibid. 
Partiality is à general frailty, 505. 
Paſſion. What it is to play that of pride a- 
2 itfelf, 475, 330. How to account 
r the paſſions, 356. 
2 introduced in dialogues. The 
anger there is in imitating the ancients 
m the choice of them, 264. Caution of 
the, moderns concerning them, ibid. 
When they are tifpleafing, ibid. It is 
beſt to know ſomething ot them before 
hand, 266, 3 | 5 
Pbilaletbes, an invincible champion, 265. 
Phyfician, a late, his character, 252. The 
motives of his laſt will, 163. The ſocial, 
292. Cthyficians are ignorant of the con- 
ſtituent parts of things, 375. |; 
Phyfic, mathematics of ho ule in it, 373. 


virtne, and why, 21. Nobody. without, 
157. A definition of it, 156. 

force of pity, ibid. Pity more conſpicu- 
ous than any pretended virtue, 177. 


Places of honour and truſt. What perſons 


they ought to be filled with, 493. 
Plagues. The fatality of them, 434- | 
Plato. His great capacity in writing dia- 

logues, 255. 

Pleas, deceirtul, of great men, 92, 93, 94- 

And exeuſes of worldly men, 270, 271. 


Pleaſures, real, & 3 Pleaſures of the voiup- 


tuous, ibid. $4. Of the Stoicks, $5. The 
more men difter in condition, the leſs they 
can judge of each other's pleaſures, 198, 
Politeneſs demands hypocriſy, 32, 223. Ex- 
poſed, 332, 333, and 270. The uſe of 


it, 351, 352. The ſeeds of it lodged in 


ſelf-love and (elf-liking, 355. How it is 
produced from pride, 359. A philoſo- 
phical reaſon for it, ibtd. : 


Polite, a, preacher. What he is o avoid, 


266, 267. 
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Politics. The foundation of them, 16. 
What is owing to bad politics, is charged 

to luxury, 60. 

Politicians play our paſſions againſt one 
another SI, 123. The chief buſineſs of 
a politician, 493. 

Polygamy, not unnatural, 209. : 

Pocr, the, would never work if they did 
not want, 113. The plenty of proviſions 


depeads on the cheapneſs of their labour, 


114, 178. Qualifications required in the 
labouring poor, ibid. 179. What they 
pught not to grumble at, 186. Great 
numbers of poor are wanting, 201. The 
miſchiefs ariſing from their not being 
well managed, 188. Not to be ſuffer- 
ed to ſtay from church on Sundays, 193. 
The petty reyerence that is paid to the 
poor, injurious, 195. Which ſort of them 
are moſt uſeful to others, and happy in 
themſelves, and which are the reverſe, 
J. The conſequences of forcing edu- 
cation upon their children, ibid. 516. 
Popes. What is * chiefly minded in the 
choice of them, $97. 


Poverty, voluntary, brings nobody into 


contempt, 89. An inſtance of that 
truth, 90. Very ſcarce, 341. The only 
man in antiquity that can be ſaid to have 
embraced it, ibid. The greateſt hard- 


thip in poverty, 343- 


Praije, is the reward all heroes have in 


view, 29. 
Preleftination, an unexplicable myſtery, 
429, 441. | . 
Preferment. What men are moſt like to 
get it, 511. \ 


 Pretences, falſe, of great men concerning 


pleaſure, 95. 

Pride; 5. What animals ſhow the moſt of 
it, 15, The pride of men of ſenſe, 38. 
A-detinition' of pride, 66. The apologies 


of proud men, and the falſities of them 


detected, ibid. 67. Various ſymptoms 
of pride, 30, 71. How it is encouraged 
in military men, 129. The benefit we 
receive from the pride of great men, 130. 
The power of pride, 304, 305. No pre- 
cepts againſt it in a refined education, 
306. Increaſes in proportion with the 
jenſe of ſhame, 315, What is meant by 
playing the paſſion of pride agaiuſt itſelf, 
ibid. Is able to blind the underſtanding 
in men of ſenſe, ibid. 316. In the cauſe 
of honour, 324. Pride is moſt enjoyed 
when it is well led, 331. Why more 
predominant in ſome than in others, 347. 


Whether women have a greater ſhare of 


it than men, 343. Why more encourag- 
ed in women, ibid. The natural and 


artificial ſymptoms of it, 350, 351. Why 
the artificials are more excuſable, 351. 
In whom the paſſion is moſt troubleſome, 


ibid. To whom it is moſt eaſy to ſtifle 


it, ibid. In what creatures it is moſt 
conſpicuous, 353 The diſguiſes of it, 355. 
Who will lea to conceal it ſ 

361. Is our moſt dangerous enemy, 4% 

Principle. A man of honour, and one that 
has none, may act from the ſame princi- 
ple, 324. Reaſons why the principle of 
ſelt-efteem is to be reckoned among the 
paſſions, ibid. 325. Honour not built 
upon any principle either of religion o 

virtue, 349. Principles moſt men at 
from, 511, 512. 

Prodigality, 54- The uſe of it to the (0, 
ciety, ibid. 152. 

Propoſal, a, of a reverend divine for an hu. 
man ſacrifice to complete the ſolemnity 
of a birth day, 277. 

Providence ſaved our ſpecies from being 
deſtroyed by wild beaſts, 431, 433. A 

definition of it, 43r, The raiung of 
cities and nations the work of Provi. 
dence, 492. 

Provifions, how to procure plenty of them, 
I14, 115, 178. N 

Prudence, 458. 

Public ſpirit has left the nation, 201. The 
ſymptems of the want of it, ibid. 203, 
An exhortation to retrieve it, 203. 

Pulchrum, the, Honeſtum of the ancient 
a chimera, 210. | 

Punch, the ſociety compared to a bowl of 
punch, 55. 

Purpoſes. Fire and water are made for 
many that are very different from one an- 
other, 435. 


Qualifications. The moſt valuable in the be. 
inning of ſociety would be ſtrength, agi- 
ity, and courage, 452- 


| Qalities, the hateful, of women more be- 


neficial to trade than their virtues, 139. 
The good qualities of man do not make 
him ſociable, 218. Which are the beſt 
for the ſociety, 227. 

Quarrels, bow ta prevent them, 318. The 
cauſe of them on account of religion, 413. 
Occafioned by the word predeſtination, 
429. A quarrel between two learned 
divines, 510. 

Dueftion, which has done the moſt mil- 
chief, 209. 

Quixot, Don, the laſt man of ancient bo- 

- Dour upon record, 117. 


Reading and writing, why hurtful to the 
poor, 180. Never to be taught for vo- 
thing, 186. Not neceflary to make good 
Chriſtians, 193. 

Reality of pleaſures diſcuſſed, 85, 86. 

* a, why few people underſtand 
themſelves, 12. Why our neighbour 
outdo us at foreign markets, 196, 197- 

Reaſon is acquired, 396. The art of rev 
ſoning not brought to perſe ctĩon in many 
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ages, 41). The ſtreſs men lay upon their 
reaſon is hurtful to faith, 487, 269. 


Reformation, the, of leſs moment to trade 


than hooped petticoats, 228. 

Religion not the cauſe of virtue, 17. Of 
the heathens abſurd, 40. Where there 
is the leaſt of it, 165, 193. Things paſs 
for religion that are _—_ to it, 175. 
The Chriſtian, the only ſolid principle, 
432, 488. Came into the world by mi- 
racle, 407. What was not revealed is 
not worthy to be called religion, 408. 
The firſt propenſity towards religion, not 
from gratitude ih ſavages, 4It. 

Religious houſes examined, 87, 88. 

Reneau, Monſieur, accounts mechanically 
for the ſailing and working of ſhips, 362. 

Reſpea, whether better ſhown by filence 
or by making a noiſe, 371. 

Revenge, what it ſhowsin our nature, 458. 

Reverence, the ingredients of it, 405. II- 
luſtrated from the decalogue, 461. The 
weight of it to procure obedience, 462. 

Riches, the contempt of them very ſcarce, 
341. Laviſhnefs no ſign of it, ibid. 

Ridicule, the Lord Shaſtſbury's opinion con- 
cerning it, 296. ; 

Right, the, which parents claim to their 
children is unreaſonable, 406, 413, 414. 

Right and wrong, the notions of it are ac. 
quired, 418, 419, 420- , 

Rogues, not made for want of reading and 
writing, 169. Are oftener very cun- 
ning than ignorant, 170. 

Hs Catholics are not ſubjects to be re- 
lied upon, but in the dominions of his 
holineſs, 329. 9 

Rome, new, is obliged to old Rome, 203. 
Rome, the court of the greateſt academy 
of refined politics, 197. Has little re- 
gard for religion or piety, ibid. 

Rule, a, to know what is natural from what 
is acquired, 478. 

Ruffia wants knowledge, 20g. 


Sabbath, the, the uſefulneſs of it in worldly 
affairs, 464. 

Gavages of the firſt claſs are not to be made 

- ſociable when grown up, 355- It would 
require many years to make a polite na- 
tion from ſavages, ibid. The deſcend. 
ants of civilized men may degenerate 
into ſavages, 401, 450. There are ſa- 
vages in many parts of the world, 403. 
Savages do all the ſame things, 465,— 
Thoſe of the firſt claſs could have no 
language, 466. nor imagine they want- 
ed it, ibid. Are incapable of learning 

ay when full grown, ibid, 


Savage, a, of the firſt claſs of wildneſs - 


would take every thing to be is own, 
403. Be incapable of governing his off. 
ſpring, 405. Would create reverence in 
his child, 404. Would want conduct, 


426, Could only worſhip an inyifible 


cauſe out of fear, 408. Could have no 
notions of right or wrong, 418. Propa- 
gates his ſpecies by inſtinct, 422. Con- 
tributes nothing to the exiſtence of his 
children as a voluntary agent, 423. The 
children of his bringing up would be all 
fit for ſociety, 426. 

Scarlet or crimſon cloth, the byſtle to be 
made in the world to procure it, 228, 229 

Scheme, the, of deformity, the ſyſtem of the 
Fable of the Bees, ſo called by Horatio, 
279, 281. 

Scheme, the, or plan of the globe, requires 

the deſtruction as well as generation of 
animals, 436. Mutual affection to our 
ſpecies would have been deſtructive to it, 


443. 

Scolding, and calling names, beſpeaks ſome 
degree of politeneſs, 473: The practice 
of it could not have been introduced 
without ſelf-denial at firſt, 274. 

Sea, the, bleſſings and calamities we receive 
from it, 230 to 235. 

earch, a, into the nature of ſociely, 295, 
to 238. 

Security of the nation, What a great part 
of it conſiſts in, 503. 

Self-liting different from ſelf-love, 353. 
Given by nature for ſelf-preſervation, ib. 
The effect it has upon creatures, ibid. 
and 356. Is the cauſe of pride, 354. 
What crtatures do not ſhow it, ibid. 
What benefit creatures receive from ſeli- 
liking, 355- Is the cauſe of many evils, 
ibid. Encomiums upon it, 357. Suicide 
impracticable while ſelf-liking laſts, ibid. 

Sel fiſhneſs, the, of human nature, viſible in 
the ten commandments, 455, 456. 

Self-love, the cauſe of ſuicide, 257. Hates 


to ſee what is acquired ſeparated from 


what is natural, 478. 479. 

Self-denial, a glorious inſtance of it, go. 

Seneca, his ſummum bonum, 86. 

Servants, the ſcarcity of them occaſioned 
by charity ſchools, and the miſchief it 
produces, 189, 190, 191. Their eneroach- 
ments on maſters, 192, 196. 

ervices, reciprocal, are what ſociety con- 
fiſts in, 513. Are impracticable without 
money, 514. 

Haftſbury, Lord, his ſyſtem contrary to the 

author's, 205. Refuted by his own cha- 


racter, 210. Remarks upon him for jeſt- 


ing with revealed religion, 292, 519. 
For holding joke and banter to be the 
beſt and ſureſt touchſtone to try the 
worth of things by, 296. For pretending 
to try the ſcriptures by that teſt, ibid. 
Was the firſt who held that virtue re- 
quired no ſelf-denial, 337- Encomiums 
on him, 296, 519. 
Shame, a definition of it, 27. What makes 
us aſhamed of the faults of others, 28. 
The ſymptoms of it, 29. The uſefulneſs. 


of it to make us ſociable, 30 to 33. Its 
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real paſſion in our nature, 32%. The 
ſtruggle between the fear of it and 
that of death, is the caule of the great 
concern of men of honour, in the affair of 
duelling, 325, 328. The ſame fear of 
ſhame that may produce the maſt wor- 
thy actions, may be the cauſe of the moſt 
heinous crimes, 49- " 


Shame, the ſenſe of, the uſe that is made of 


it in the education of children, 315. b 
not to be augmented without increafing 
pride, ibid. 


- Ships are the contrivance of many ages, 
361. Who has given the rationale of 


working and ſteering them, 363, 363. 

Simile, a, to illuſtrate the treatment that 
has been given to the Fable of the Bees, 
333. 33 1 

Sigbing deſeribed, 373. ; 

Sizns aud geſtures, the ſignificancy of them, 
466, 467, Confirm words, 469, Would 
nat be left off after the invention of 
ſpeech, ibid. Added to words are more 
perſuading than ſpeech alone, ibid. 

Sociable, man not ſo from his good qualities, 
213, to 219. What it is that makes us 
ſociable, ibid N 

Sociableneſs, the love of our ſpecies not the 
cauſe of it, 357, 391. Erroneous opinions 

- about it, 388, 389. Reaſons commonly 
given for man's ſociableneis, ibid. Great 
part of man's ſociableneſs is loſt if ne- 
glected in his youth, 390, What it con- 
ſiſts in, 392, 393, 394 The principle of 
it is the work of Providence, 393. Mu- 
tual commerce is to man's ſociableneſs 
what fermentatian is to the vinoſity of 


wine, 395- Soctableneſs in a great mea- 


ſure owing to parents, 463. 

Socis! Syſtem, the manner of it in judging 
of ſtate-miniſters and politicians, 187. 
Oi the piety of princes, 288. Of toreign 
wars, ibid. 289. Of luxury, ibid. 

Social virtue, according to the ſyſtem of 
Lord Shaftſbury, diſcovered in a poor wo- 
man, who binds her ſon apprentice to a 
chimney-ſweeper, 289. On lawyers and 
phyſicians, 292. Ou clergymen, ibid. Is 
of little uſe unleſs the poor and meaner 
ſort of people can be poſſeſſed of it, ibid. 


293- ; 
Social tayman, the, deſcribed, 295. 


Society, no creatures without government 


leſs ut for it than man, 13, 221. The ſo- 
ciety compared to a bow! of punch, 55. 
The defects of it mould be mended by 


the legiſlature, 202. The nature of ſo- 


eiety, 189,] 205. Man's love for ſociety, 
examined intq, 213, to 227. Cautions to 
be uſed in judging of man's fitnels for ſo- 
cicty, 387 to 391. Is of human invention, 
393. Man is made for it as grapes are 
for wine, ibid. What man's fitneſs in it 
conſiſts in, 395, Might ariſe from pri- 
vate families of ſavages, 398, 403. Dif. 
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ficulties that would hinder ſavages from 
it, 404. 495- The brit ſtep towards it 
w be their common danger fron 
wild beaſts, ibid. The ſecond Rep they 
would be in, would be the danger from 
one another, 451. The third and laß 
would be the invention of letters, 453. 
Civil ſociety is built upon the vanity of 
our wants, 513* Temporal happineſs is 
in all large ſocieties, as well to be obtain. 
ed without ſpeech, as without money, 514, 

Soldiers their paultry finery, 129. The 
ulage they receive, ibid. 1 30. The alters. 
tion it makes on them when they tur 
ſoldiers, 174. 

Sommona-Codom, 489. 

Sul, the, compared to an architect, 377. 
We know little of it that is not revealed 
to us, 380. 

Hartaut, their frugality, 14% 

Pecies, the ſtrength uf aur ſpecies unknown, 
127. The love to out ſpecies an idle pre- 
tence, 213, 227. The high opinion we 

_ bave of it hurtful, 26 

Speech, though a — af our ſpecies 
mult be taught, 397. Is not to be learned 
by people come to maturity, if till then 
CAN 

ank it e 1 
among two ſavages of the tirft claſs, 467, 
| Whether invented to make aur thoughts 
known to one angther, 392. The tut 
deſign of jt was to purſuade, ibid. Low. 
neſs of ſpeech @ piece of good manners, 
471. The effect it bas, 47% 

Hagge, 486: 

Stateſman, a conſummate, what he gught 
to be, 500. The ſcarcity of thoſe why 
deſerye the name, ibid, 

Steele, Sir Richard, his elegant flattericy of 
his ſpecies, 19. 

Szoice, their pleaſures, $5. Their arxogance 
and hypocriſy, ibid. N 
Study, hard, whether men ſubmit tq it to 
ſerve their country or themſelves, 511, 
1 e | , 

R.-4 never committed but ta avoid 
ſomething worſe than death, 124 

Sun, the, not made tor this globe only, 433. 

Sunday, the maſt uſeful day in ſeven, 193. 
What it is ſet apart for, ibid. 


Speriority of underſtanding in man, when 


mailt viſibly uſeful, 477. When diſad- 
vantageous, 478. 
Superſtition, the objects of it, 459» 460. 
What fort of people are moſt in danger 
of failing into it, 485+. 7% 
Superſlitiovs men may blaipheme, 487. 
Symptoms of pride, natural and artificial, 
350- ; 
Hytem, the, that virtue requires na ſelf.de- 
nial is dangerous, 3373. The res ſon, ibid. 


Tears, drawn from us from different cauſes 
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; ance, perſonal, makes no rulers 
— that have real hawer, 93, 94- 
Temple, Sir William, animadverted upon, 

39% A lang duotation from him, ibid. 


7. — Nay, (oaks of to illuſtrate what 
chance is, 448, 449- 
Thefta and rebderies, the cauſes of them iy 
great cities, 167, 168, 169. 
Theology, the molt neceſſary faculty, 134. 
Thinbiug, where performed, 377- What 
it conſiſts in, 378, 389 Immence difler- 
ence of the faculty of it, 382. Acquired 

by time and practice, 396. 

Thought operates upon the body, 377. _ 

Time, great difficulty in the diviſion of it, 
3064. The Sabbath a conſiderable half in 
it, ibid. 

Traders, none ſtrictly honeſt, 2 5. Why all 
take ſuch pains to hide the prime colt of 
their goods, 39- : 

Trades, a diſcourſe on the various trades re- 
quired, and the numbers in each, 188, 
159. 

Trafhe. What it is that promotes it, 230. 

Treaſurer, the Lord, whom he obeys at pe- 


ril, 497. : 
Treaſury, what the management of it re- 


uires, 496, 497- b 
. Sho worſe than a foot ſoldier, 129. 
Truth, impertint in the ſublime, 231. Not 
to be minded in painting, 283. 


Vanini, a martyr for atheiſm, 128. 

Vanity may be owned by modeſt men, 263, 
264. | 
Vice, a definition of it, 17. Has the ſame 
origin in man as it has in hories, 455- 
Why the vices of particular men may be 
ſaid to belong to the whole ſpecies, 458. 
Vice is expoſed in the Fable of the Bees, 
262: What it conſiſts in, 364- Why bare- 

faced vice is odious, 268, 

Views, the different, things may be ſet in, 
228, 238. 

Univerſities, their policy, 163. Ours are 
defective as to law and phyfic, 182, 183. 
What univerſities ſhould be, ibid. 184. 

Virgins, rules how to behave themſelves, 31. 

Virtue, the origin of moral virtue, 13. A 
definition of virtue, 19. Not derived 
from religion, ibid. What excited the an- 
cients to heroic virtue, 18. How virtue 
is made friends with vice, 41. No virtue 
without ſelf-denial, 88, 205. Where to 
look for the virtues of great men, 96. 
The reaſon why there are ſo few men of 
real virtue, 1332. Conſiſts in action, 211. 
In the ſenſe of the beau monde imbibed 
at operas, 2879, What moſt of the beau 
monde mean by it, 267. Real virtue not 
more to be found at operas than at bear 
gardens, 3or. A trial whether a fine gen- 
tleman acts from principles of virtue and 


teligion, or from vain glory, 317, 319. It 


* 


requires ſolſ-denial, 333- Falſe pretences 
to virtue, 338, 339, 344- Na virtue more 

| often gaunterfeited than charity, 348 
346. Virtue is nat the principle from 

Which men attain to great accompliſh. 
ments, 50, 411, 513- Is the maſk var 
luable grealure, 313. Yet ſaldam hesrti- 
ly embraced without reward, ibid. No 
virtue mare (cares than Chrittiag humili. 
ty, 271. | 


- Virtugous, when the epithats js imprager, 


337+ Actions are called virtudus, that 
are manifeſtly the reſult of frailties, 339 · 
There are virtuqus men; but nat ſo ma- 
ny as is imagined, 504- a 
Viiæliputoli. Idol of the Mexicans, 460. 
Unity, the, of a God, a myſtery taught by 
Moſes, 416. 


Underſtanding, man's ſuperior, has defeat- 
ed the rage of wild beaſts, 429. When 


found moſt uſeful, 476. Diſadvantages in 
ſavages, 477. 


Wars. The cauſe of them, 442. What 
would have been the conſequence, if 
there never had been any, ibid, 445, 446- 

Watermen. Their manner of plying, 226. 

Waters, ſtrong, Their bad eſſect on the 


poor, 44- 


Watches and clocks. The canſe of the 
plenty, as well as exactneſs of them, 465. 
Weeping, a ſign of joy as well as ſorrow. 
374. A conjecture on the cauſe of it, ib, 
Whales. Their food, 436. Why the eco- 
nomy in them is different from other fiſh, 


ib. 

Whores. The neceſſity there is for them, 
50, 51, 52. 

Wild beaſts. The danger from them the 
firſt ſtep towards ſociety, 425. Always 
to be apprehended whilſt ſocieties are 
not well ſettled, ib. 426, 431, 432, 450. 
Why our ſpecies was never totally extir- 
pated by them, 430, 433- The many 
miſchiefs our ſpecies has ſuſtained from 
them, 426, 429, 433, 434 Have never 
been ſo fatal to any ſociety of them as of- 
ten plagues have, ib. Have not been ſo 
calamitous to our ſpecies as man him- 
ſelf, 437- Are part of the puniſhment 
after the fall, 450. Range now in many 

laces where once they were rooted 
ib, Our ſpecies will never be wholly free 
from the danger of them, ib. 

Wild boars. Few large forefts without, in 
temperate climates, 432. Great renown 
has been obtained in killing them, ib, 

Will, the, is ſwayed by our paſſions, 426. 

Wiſdom, the Divine, very remarkable in 
the contrivance of our machines, , 375, 
407. In the different inſtincts of crea- 
tures, 430, 462. 463. In the ſecond 
commandment, 459. Acts with original 
certainty, 391. Becomes ſtill more can- 


ſpicuous as our knowledge increaſes, 428. 
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- Wiſdom muſt be antecedent to the things of ing, 383. Excel them” in hh 

„ 
ives, more men ork, the, yet to a us, 400. 

than miſtrefles, 134. Works of art lame and imperſect, 394. 

Wolves, only dreadful in hard winters, 434 Worſbip, Divine, has oftener been perform- 

Woman, a ſavage, of the firſt claſs would ed out of fear, than out of gratitude, 410, 

not be able to gueſs at the cauſe of her 415, 416. . 

1 


— 
may be made wicked by modeſty, when they ſee it expoſed, 263. 
3 | gym eames. TX | 
94 ill qualities of Youth, = great part of man's ſociableneſ 
them beneficialto'trade, 134 to 136. The owing to the long continuaaces of it, 397. 
- aftifices of married women, 135, 136. 

Feu Zeuxis, 284. 


Women are equal to men in the 
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